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THE   SANITARY   RESPONSIBILITIES   OF  THE 
CITIZEN.* 


By  Albert  L.  Gihon,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  United  States  Navy, 
President  of  the  Association. 


The  child  being  father  to  the  man,  it  is  not  strange  there 
should  be  many  of  childhood's  traits  manifested  by  its  banged 
and  whiskered  offspring.  As  the  ordinary  juvenile  regards  his 
teacher  as  the  arch-enemy  of  his  independence  and  comfort 
and  pleasure,  his  adult  descendant  likewise  instinctively  rebels 
when  he  is  told  what  he  must  and  what  he  must  not  do.  With 
the  invalid's  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  when  he  throws  the  physi- 
cian's potion  out  the  window,  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned, 
both  he  and  she,  for  herein  there  is  no  inequality  in  sex,  defi- 
antly determine  to  do  the  one  and  not  the  other. 

Conscious,  therefore,  of  the  doubtful  welcome  awaiting  any 
one  who  performs  such  ungracious  offices,  I,  somewhat  diffi- 
dently, assume  the  task  of  introducing  the  body  of  sanitary 
teachers  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  to  a  community  to  whom 
they  vare  as  yet  strangers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  in  the  mind  of  each  fair  woman 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  14,  1884. 
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rebellion  predetermined  should  we  venture  to  assail  the  estab- 
lished customs  of  that  privileged  sex,  which  delights,  so  one  of 
themselves  asserts,  to  throw  three  things  away,  their  time,  their 
money,  and  their  health — whilst  he  who  loves  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  however  unwisely,  is  perchance  too  wedded  to  his 
idols  to  shatter  them  at  our  mere  bidding. 

To  make  the  prospective  dose  still  more  unpalatable,  it  is 
offered  to  you  to-night  in  the  form  of  a  presidential  address  ; 
but  this  Association  would  not  deserve  its  praenomen  of  Amer- 
ican, if  it  omitted  this  solemnity.  From  the  stamp-collecting 
societies  of  little  ten-year  youngsters,  who  elect  their  presidents 
every  four  weeks,  to  that  society  which  constitutes  our  nation 
and  elects  its  presiding  officer  for  four  years,  inexorable  custom 
tempers  the  exultation  which  fills  the  male  or  female  breast  at 
being  invested  with  the  dignity  of  being  set  over,  if  only  the  two 
or  three  who  are  gathered  together,  by  requiring  him  or  her  to 
deliver  a  presidential  address.  Let  it  somewhat  reconcile  you 
to  the  infliction  that  yours  is  after  all  the  better  part.  You  can 
close  eyes  and  ears  and  dream  yourselves  somewhere  else,  but 
the  unlucky  victim  of  his  own  distinction  must  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  eyes  and  ears  that  will  not  mercifully  close. 

With  a  full  appreciation,  therefore,  of  your  plight  as  of  my 
own,  I  promise  at  the  outset  not  to  detain  you  long,  and  lest 
brevity  alone  be  not  enough  to  commend  me  to  your  forbear- 
ant  attention,  I  promise  further,  remembering  your  just  finished 
repast,  not  to  drag  you  unwillingly  over  the  rugged  road  of  any 
scientific  highway,  but  to  stroll  carelessly  a  short  half  hour 
among  its  pleasanter  by-ways. 

In  fact  my  predecessors  in  this  chair  have  left  me  little  else 
to  do  than  endeavor  to  convince  you  that  the  care  of  health  is 
as  attractive  and  pleasurable  an  occupation  as  can  engage  a 
human  being.  They  have  told  of  the  good  it  seeks  to  accom- 
plish and  have  portrayed  the  good  it  has  accomplished.  What 
they  have  said  and  others  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
you  will  find  published  in  that  beautiful  series  of  volumes, 
which,  from  their  inception,  by  happy  forethought,  have  been 
made  as  delectable  to  the  eye  as  I  am  confident  you  will  find 
them  entertaining  and  instructive.  I  venture  little  in  boasting, 
that  in  these  four  thousand  pages,  the  contributions  of  men 
who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
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sanitary  movement  in  this  country,  there  is  not  much  that  is 
tedious  or  forbidding. 

For  ourselves  the  retrospect  of  our  transactions  is  not  un- 
alloyed with  sadness.  Names  that  were  read  on  so  many  pages 
in  volume  after  volume  are  seen  no  more.  Those  who  greeted 
us  gladly  yesterday  are  not  with  us  to-day.  The  past  year  has 
made  sad  havoc  in  our  ranks.  Five  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  are  among  the  dead  : 

Elisha  Harris,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  a  founder  of  the  Association  and  one  of  my  esteemed 
predecessors  in  this  chair,  whose  ambition  sought  no  prouder 
surname  than  Sanitarian  ; 

Charles  A.  Chamberlain,  of  Hartford,  the  indefatigable  zeal- 
ous Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Connecticut ; 

Robert  J.  Farquharson,  of  Des  Moines,  formerly  an  officer 
of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  and  since  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Iowa  ; 

John  Taylor  Oilman,  M.D.,  of  Portland,  Me.,  who  became  a 
member  of  the  Association  in  1873,  and 

Dr.  Hillary  Ryan,  of  Texas,  who  did  not  allow  the  feeble- 
ness of  age  nor  the  infirmity  which  killed  him  at  a  patient's  side 
to  deter  him  from  the  wearisome  journeys  from  his  distant  home 
to  our  places  of  meeting. 

Fallen  with  them  on  the  field  of  duty  are  :  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral John  M.  Cuyler,  an  eminent  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Professor  Willard  Parker,  of 
New  York,  who  have  belonged  to  the  Association  since  1873  > 
Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
D.  Lent6,  of  New  York,  who  joined  it  only  a  year  later ;  Dr. 
Warren  Stone,  of  New  Orleans,  a  member  since  1880,  and  two 
of  the  very  latest  of  our  recruits,  John  J.  Holbrook,  C.E.,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  William  F.  Sheehan,  M.D.,  Health  Officer  of 
the  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Inexpressibly  sad  were  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  the  latter.  On  July  22d  he 
had  written  to  me  in  his  accustomed  happy  vein,  discussing  the 
business  of  this  session,  and  jocosely  questioning  wherein  he 
might  participate.  The  same  envelope  contained  a  note  from 
his  friend  Dr.  Herriman,  advising  me  of  his  death,  soon  after  his 
letter  had  been  penned  and  before  it  could  be  posted.  This 
last  work  of  his  hands  will  be  cherished  by  his  wife  among  the 
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dearest  souvenirs  of  her  deceased  husband.  With  us  remains 
the  mournfully  tender  reminiscence  that  the  last  thought  and 
act  of  his  promising  career  were  of  what  he  might  do  for  this 
Association.  Young,  hale,  and  vigorous ;  intelligent,  prosper- 
ous and  happy ;.  dead  with  the  joy  of  life  in  his  heart.  What 
sadder  episode  than  this  ! 

One  other  name  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  year's  hon- 
orable dead — that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  Janvier  Wood- 
ward, Surgeon  United  States  Army — one  of  the  original  and 
most  earnest  members  of  this  Association,  until  the  darkness 
that  enshrouded  his  mental  powers  shut  out  the  living  issues  of 
the  world,  in  which  he  had  borne  so  active  and  so  meritorious  a 
part.  The  good  these  men  have  done  will  live  after  them,  and 
the  star  before  their  names  upon  our  list  of  members  s)'^mbol- 
izes  their  translation  to  that  firmament  of  departed  intelligence, 
whence  to  "  give  light  upon  the  earth  "to  those  who  linger 
upon  it. 

All  I  will  attempt  this  evening  will  be  to  convince  you  that 
the  sanitarian  is  not  a  grim-visaged,  self-denying,  self-torment- 
ing ascetic.  If  you  have  come  presupposing  that  the  priest- 
hood of  Hygeia  find  pleasure  in  mortifying  the  flesh,  and  mak- 
ing of  this  fair  natural  earth  a  repulsive  artificial  purgatory, 
begin  at  once  to  undeceive  yourselves.  The  votaries  of  health 
eat,  drink,  and  are  merry,  singing  the  paeans  of  Apollo,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  Nautch  girl's  admonition  to  tune  the  sitar 
neither  high  nor  low  : 

**  The  string  o*erstretched  breaks,  and  music  flies ; 
The  string  o*ersiack  is  dumb,  and  music  dies.'' 

From  its  birth  this  Association  has  carefully  avoided  commit- 
ting itself  to  the  indorsement  of  fanatical  extremists,  who,  with 
however  commendable  purpose,  annul  the  good  less  radical 
measures  accomplish.  The  zealous  colporteur  who  floods  the 
schools  with  stories  of  good  little  boys  and  girls  who  never 
soiled  their  clothes,  and  never  snapped  and  snarled  at  each 
other  like  their  brother  brutes,  ends  only  by  developing  an  ad- 
miration for  the  boy  who  dared  be  wicked  and  enjoy  himself. 
The  sick  man  on  the  hospital  cot,  craving  some  mirth-exciting 
antidote  to  pain,  turns  wearily  away  from  "  Baxter's  Saints' 
Rest,"  or  homilies  on  the  seven  cardinal  virtues  and  anathemas 
upon  the  seven  cardinal  sins.     Even  the  Bible,  however  gau- 
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dily  labelled  and  conspicuously  placed  by  every  seat  in  a  rail- 
way car,  remains  untouched  if  a  newsboy  offers  Puck. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  denounces  intem- 
perance in  any  form  and  councils  temperance  in  all  things.  It 
shows  how  crime  is  begotten  by  sin,  and  sin  begotten  by  dis- 
ease, and  disease  begotten  by  filth,  and  filth  begotten  by  igno- 
rance ;  but  it  does  not  seek  to  dispel  ignorance  and  remove  filth 
and  overcome  sin  and  punish  crime  by  manacling  the  thinking 
man  with  irons  and  binding  him  with  thongs  that  cut  into  the 
flesh,  and  weight  him  down  from  freedom  to  act.  It  infringes 
upon  none  of  his  inalienable  rights  to  do  with  himself  what  he 
will,  save  when  his  selfish  doings  in  any  way  affect  or  concern 
his  neighbors  and  his  offspring.  He  can  dose  himself  with 
nostrums  until,  as  Dr.  Farquharson  stated  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  quoting  from  the  Registrar-General's  report  for 
1 88 1,  twenty  had  died  from  chloral  hydrate,  eight  from  chlo- 
rodyne,  five  from  Godfrey's  cordial  and  soothing  syrups,  and 
fifty-one  from  other  patent  medicines,  and  if  the  remains  are 
decently  interred  or,  better,  cremated,  no  doctor  among  us 
would  thwart  his  effort  to  rid  the  world  of  one  more  fool.  If 
it  has  been  your  idea  that  the  members  of  this  Association 
have  come  to  preach  a  holy  war  against  all  the  indulgences  of 
life,  you  need  have  them  with  you  not  many  days  to  be  un- 
deceived.    Let  me  begin  at  once  to  undeceive  you. 

The  Public  Health — the  health  of  the  community — is  only 
the  health  of  its  individual  members,  and  health  is  only  that 
condition  of  well-being,  well-feeling,  and  well-doing  of  each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  which  enables  him  and  her  and  it  to 
enjoy  pleasure,  and  communicate  it  to  others,  to  be  happy  and 
make  others  happy.  It  is  our  self-appointed  office  to  point 
out  the  way  that  leads  to  this  Castle  of  Delight,  our  self-im- 
posed duty  to  see  that  ignorance,  indifference,  and  inaction  do 
not  hinder  those  who  aim  to  reach  this  goal. 

The  sanitarian  is  the  natural  guardian  and  mentor  of  this 
mortal  body  from  the  moment  when  two  animated  wandering 
microscopic  molecules  mate  and  mingle  into  that  one  other 
which  is  to  grow  into  what  you  and  I  are,  until,  fifty,  sixty, 
perhaps  a  hundred  years  after,  its  elements  are  given  back  to 
the  cosmic  storehouse  whence  they  had  been  borrowed.  With 
that  other  attribute  of  man  which  defies  death  and  the  grave 
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he  has  no  concern  ;  nor  does  he  magnify  his  proper  charge  by 
deriding  the  metaphysics  of  the  theologian  nor  the  latter  make 
men  more  mindful  of  their  souls  by  disparaging  their  bodies. 
Each  of  these  two  great  classes  of  the  teachers  of  humanity  has 
hindered  the  other;  the  latter  perhaps  the  more,  since  the 
neglect  of  the  body  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  the  suffering 
and  sorrow  of  this  mundane  existence.  And  why  should  this 
human  body  be  contemned  ?  Is  it  not  the  most  wonderful 
mechanism  of  which  the  human  mind  can  form  conception  ? 
Is  not  its  development  from  a  single  wriggling  monad  into  the 
Divine  paragon  so  marvellous  that  his  own  intellect  cannot 
conceive  its  how  ?  Is  not  the  rosy,  chubby,  gleeful  child — the 
thewed  and  sinewed  man — or  best  of  all,  she  with  curves  of 
beauty  where  he  has  points  of  strength,  the  lovely  vision, 
whom  art  vainly  essays  to  portray — are  not  these  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  sights  this  world  offers  or  the  im- 
agination Qonjures? 

If  we  have  minds  that  enable  us  to  know  ourselves,  intel- 
lect to  reason  why  we  are,  sensations  to  perceive  our  environ- 
ment, emotions  to  link  us  to  our  fellow-beings,  is  it  not  only 
because  within  this  corporeal  form  there  is  a  mass  of  cells — a 
structure  sound  in  all  its  parts,  nourished  by  pure  blood, 
formed  from  good  food  and  drink  and  air  ?  Close,  one  by  one, 
these  windows  of  the  soul,  out  of  which  it  looks  upon  this 
world  or  in  upon  itself — obliterate  vision  and  hearing  and  touch 
and  taste  and  smell,  be  the  tenant  within  never  so  great  nor 
grand,  he  is  buried  in  a  tomb  that  has  no  exit. 

A  thing  so  beautiful,  so  marvellous,  so  wonderful  that  man 
cannot  even  imitate  its  inanimate  outlines,  this  organ  of  his  in- 
tellect, ought  to  command  our  profoundest  admiration  and  our 
ever-zealous  care.  Fashioned  in  the  image  of  the  Creator, 
made  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  why  should  we  neglect 
this  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  bone  and  sinew,  till  its  beau- 
tiful outlines  are  marred,  its  parts  jangled  and  out  of  tune,  its 
vigor  wasted  and  prematurely  worn,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  decay 
which  has  been  invited  ?  Were  there  no  other  motive,  that 
strongest  of  all  human  incentives,  self-interest,  should  induce 
us  to  care  night  and  day  with  earnest,  watchful  thought  for  this 
living,  moving,  feeling,  thinking  body.  I  am  what  I  am,  and 
if  I  am  to  aspire  to  excellence — to  attain  the  highest  possible 
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development — to  feel  and  do  and  become  all  that  man  may  be, 
I  can  only  do  it  by  cultivating,  developing,  improving,  and 
beautifying  tfiis  thing,  which  is  myself;  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  a-b-c  of  all  Sanitary  Science,  that  science  whose  advance- 
ment is  the  prime  object  of  this  Association.  The  first  step 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  Public  Health  is  the  physical 
purification  of  the  individual.  Teach  him  to  care  for  his  own 
bodily  welfare  in  childhood,  in  youth,  in  adult  life.  The  one 
foul  centre  soils  in  a  hundred  tangents.  Only  healthy  parents 
can  engender  healthy  offspring.  Only  healthy  children  can 
grow  to  healthy  men  and  women  by  being  properly  clothed, 
fed,  and  nurtured,  and  these  can  only  remain  such  by  keeping 
at  bay  the  warring  enemy  of  disease.  The  bravery  of  the  army 
is  but  the  bravery  of  each  soldier,  the  sound  sanitary  condition 
of  the  community  only  the  sum  of  the  cleanliness  and  vigor 
and  salubrity  of  each  of  its  constituent  members. 

These  are  such  simple  and  self-evident  truths  that  it  seems 
idle  to  present  them  ;  yet  these  are  the  only  problems  we  have . 
to  propound.  There  is  no  mystery,  no  mysticism  in  our  phi- 
losophy. The  topics  we  have  selected  for  our  annual  pro- 
gramme mean  only  this  :  the  hygiene  of  the  household  and  of 
the  school,  of  the  householder  and  his  children,  how  to  secure 
wholesome  food  and  pure  water,  in  what  way  to  remove  the 
waste  that  becomes  filth  and  breeds  disease.  This  is  all  there 
is  of  it; 

Fellow-citizens  of  St.  Louis,  this  Association  comes  here  in 
the  hope  of  awakening  in  you  that  interest  in  your  own  welfare 
which  you  have  no  right  to  disregard,  if  not  for  your  own  sakes, 
at  least  for  the  sake  of  your  children,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
community  of  which  you  are  a  part.  Scarcely  one  of  you  but 
has  suffered  some  sad  bereavement.  Do  you  realize  that  quite 
half  the  deaths  that  are  happening  around  and  among  you  need 
not  have  happened,  that  these  neighbors  and  relatives  have 
died  from  diseases  due  to  preventable  causes,  diseases  which 
this  and  kindred  Associations,  State  and  Municipal  Boards  of 
Health,  are  aiming  to  make  no  longer  possible?  In  Russia, 
where  sanitary  neglect  is  proverbial,  the  average  duration  of 
life  is  only  twenty-six  years,  over  sixty  in  every  hundred  chil- 
dren dying  before  they  are  five  years  old.  Even  in  the  United 
States  almost  half  the  dead,  forty  per  centum,  are  children  who 
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have  not  passed  their  fifth  year  of  age.  The  total  mortality 
reported  in  the  census  of  1880  was  756,893,  among  which  were 
8,772  deaths  from  measles,  16,416  from  scarlet  fever,  22,905 
from  enteric  fever,  65,565  from  diarrhoeal  diseases — all  prevent- 
able, but  these  not  all  the  preventable  maladies. 

Knowing  this,  do  you  think,  each  and  every  one  of  you, 
that  you  have  done  your  duty,  your  whole  duty  to  yourselves 
and  your  children  and  your  neighbor,  in  preventing  as  much 
as  possible  these  untimely  deaths  ? 

First,  is  the  house  you  live  in  thoroughly  protected  against 
seepage  ?  Do  you  know  this  to  be  so  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  see  with  your  own  eyes,  or  with 
the  eyes  of  some  competent  inspector,  that  the  joints  of  the 
drain-pipes  are  hermetically  sealed,  that  the  earthen  soil-pipes 
are  not  deflected,  and  cracked  or  perforated  by  rootlets,  that  the 
outlets  are  securely  trapped,  the  sewers  unobstructed,  flushed, 
clean,  and  ventilated  ?  Is  there  a  pool  of  fecal  matter  under 
your  cemented  cellar-floor  ?  Does  the  polluted  sewer-air,  shut 
off  perhaps  from  your  bed-rooms,  find  its  way  through  some 
neglected  or  unthought  of  kitchen-sink  or  some  plumber's  in- 
genious labor-saving  overflow,  and  permeate  every  part  of  your 
beautiful  home  ?  If  you  have  not  this  assurance  and  your  wife 
or  your  child  die  from  typhoid,  from  diphtheria,  from  scarlet 
fever,  then  let  your  conscience  say  to  you  as  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  **  Thou  art  the  man.  The  evil  that  has  arisen  against 
thee  in  thine  own  house  be  on  thine  own  head."  Do  not,  like 
a  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  met  at  a  summer-resort 
where  he  was  seeking  to  recuperate  the  health  of  his  wife  and 
himself  from  a  sickness  they  had  shared  with  the  child,  who 
died,  sit  down  and  wring  your  hands  and  bemoan  your  lot 
when,  as  in  his  case,  a  windowless,  unventilated  closet,  most 
convenient  to  the  luxurious  chambers  of  his  Philadelphia  palace, 
had  made  it  a  viler  habitation  than  the  peasant's  well-creviced 
hovel  or  the  frontierman's  open-sided  log-cabin. 

Again,  thou  merchant,  thou  banker,  thou  learned  judge 
and  reverend  divine,  and  thou,  too,  oh  sapient  doctor  of  St. 
Louis,  is  this  milk,  real  milk  your  children  are  drinking  ?  this 
sugar,  only  sugar  they  are  eating  ?  Is  it  butter,  honest  butter 
of  the  churn  and  not  of  the  laboratory  they  are  spreading  upon 
their  bread  ?  and  is  that  bread  of  flour  or  of  chalk  and  alum  and 
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starch  and  what  not  else  ?  Are  your  bakers  and  butchers  and 
dairymen  honorable  men,  whom  it  is  supererogatory  to  suspect 
and  whom  you  therefore  never  question,  neither  yourself  nor 
the  well-paid,  intelligent,  skilful  inspectors  whom  you  have 
employed  to  do  this  questioning,  and  to  see  that  no  tainted 
and  diseased  meat,  no  immature  and  decayed  vegetables,  no 
pernicious  or  adulterated  groceries  are  offered  for  sale,  nor 
even  brought  within  the  limits  of  your  fair  city  ? 

But  bread  and  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables,  food  and  drink 
may  all  be  good  and  wholesome,  and  still  by  your  culpable, 
criminal  carelessness  you  may  deliberately  admit  into  your 
bodies  an  impurity  that  is  fouler  than  all  others.  Since  the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man  became  a  living  soul, 
that  breath  of  life  has  been  to  him  the  one  essential  of  his  liv- 
ing. He  can  wallow  in  filth,  I  will  not  say  like  swine,  for 
properly  conducted  swine  do  not.  He  can  feed  upon  offal,  go 
naked  and  hungry  and  wild,  drink  from  slimy  pools,  and  sleep 
on  a  bed  of  rock,  or  make  his  lair  in  reeking  jungles,  and  yet 
live  ;  but  deprive  him  of  air,  he  dies ;  poison  that  air,  he  be- 
comes diseased.  Bountiful  nature  supplies  him  without  cost 
of  labor  or  thought  with  this  great  need  of  existence.  A 
boundless  ocean  surrounds  and  permeates  him.  Foul  it,  it 
purifies  itself.  Only  when  the  devilish  ingenuity  of  man  thwarts 
nature's  efforts,  cribs,  cabins,  and  confines  it,  does  it  retain  the 
poison  he  has  added. 

Citizen  of  St.  Louis,  are  you  one  of  this  devil's  handiwork- 
ers  ?  Do  you  immure  yourself  and  your  children  in  houses 
where  foul  air  has  no  exit  and  pure  air  no  entrance  ?  Do  you 
do  all  you  can,  besides  breathing  into  it  and  adding  to  it  the  ef- 
fete exhalations  of  your  bodies,  to  befoul  it  by  sewer  and  coal 
and  illuminating  gas  and  hot-air  furnaces  ?  Do  you  congregate 
in  churches  to  hear  the  word  that  is  to  save  your  souls  and  im- 
plant in  your  lungs  the  seeds  of  malign  growth  that  will  destroy 
your  bodies  ?  Do  you  go  to  theatres  to  be  made  merry  and 
come  away  with  cause  for  tears  ?  Are  you  sure  that  here  to- 
night the  air  around  us  is  not  full  of  abominations,  that  only 
need  be  made  visible  to  cause  you  to  rush  pell-mell  out-doors  ? 

Are  you  weary  with  my  catechising  ?  One  question  more. 
Do  you  go  to  school  with  your  child  ?     Do  you  ever  ponder 
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why  it  does  not  eat ;  why  its  face  is  wan,  its  shoulders  rounded, 
its  form  bent,  its  gait  tottering,  its  sight  bleared  ?  Why  it  is 
petulant  and  peevish  and  perverse  ?  Why  it  talks  and  walks 
in  its  sleep,  sees  ghosts,  or  does  not  sleep  at  all  ?  Have  you 
ever  worn  the  magic  ring  of  Mr.  Bultitude  and  put  your  intel- 
ligence in  the  childish  form  and  breathed  the  vitiated  school- 
room atmosphere  it  breathes,  sat  on  the  racking  benches,  in 
the  blinding  glare,  sniffed  the  latrines  that  even  dogs  shun,  and 
then  with  glad,  grateful  hearts,  boasted  how  much  grander  are 
the  education  and  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  than 
when  unkempt  teachers  taught  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade 
of  green  trees  ? 

I  have  not,  however,  come  here  to  arraign  you  as  especially 
guilty  of  high  sanitary  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  All  and 
more  that  I  have  hinted  to  you  of  the  things  you  have  done 
which  you  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  especially  of  those  you 
have  left  undone,  which  should  have  been  done  with  all  your 
heart  and  mind  and  spirit,  may  be  charged  against  that  staid 
city  of  culture  where  the  cradle  of  American  Medicine  was 
rocked  by  Quaker  matrons.  In  the  very  heart  of  that  city, 
rather  in  its  head,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  of  Liberty, 
where  the  brightest  minds  among  its  fathers  and  sons  daily  win 
forensic  laurels,  one  has  to  pick  one's  way  through  reeking 
pools  of  fetid  ooze  concealing  the  cobble-stones  until  partially 
swept  into  stinking  masses  by  decrepit  laborers  with  unwieldy 
brooms  ;  little  heaps  of  filth  that  lie  till  they  roll  back  to  a 
level  or  are  carried  into  the  sewers  to  fester  underground  and 
generate  the  sickening  odor  that  arises  from  every  street  inlet. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule  the  unprogressive  Spaniard,  who,  at 
the  gates  of  Madrid,  ploughs  the  field  with  a  crooked  stick  as 
his  ancestors  did  centuries  ago,  yet  here  intelligent  men  daily 
witness  this  farce  of  street-cleaning,  this  tragedy  of  street-pol- 
lution at  their  very  doors,  and  hold  their  peace,  each  hoping  to 
escape,  yet  escaping  only  as  he  who  has  trodden  blindfold  over 
red-hot  ploughshares. 

What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  we,  who  live  in  cities.  The 
means  are  simple — Organize  /  Individual  effort  may  accomplish 
little,  very  little,  but  the  concerted,  systematic  efforts  of  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  can  change  the  face  of  nature  ;  and  this 
is  the  second  of  the  objects  of  this  Association — **  the  promotion 
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of  organizations  and  measures  for  the  practical  application  of 
public  hygiene."  For  this  we  have  come  to  St.  Louis.  With 
this  intent  I  address  you  to-night. 

We  have  no  especial  form  of  organization  to  suggest  to  you 
— no  pet  theories  to  advocate— no  particular  scheme  to  recom- 
mend. There  are  many  roads  to  Rome.  Choose  the  one  you 
will— only,  all  travel  together.  In  time  the  shortest  and  safest 
will  commend  itself.  A  little  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  a 
State  Board  of  Health  was  organized  in  Massachusetts.  Not 
long  after,  California  modelled  one  upon  it,  and  next  Minnesota 
— :and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  since  that  time  the  Western 
States  have  been  far  in  advance  in  the  matter  of  sanitary  reform. 
The  State  Boards  of  Health  have  there  attained  their  widest 
usefulness.  With  various  details  of  internal  organization,  State 
Boards  have  been  created  in  every  State  of  the  Union  except 
Maine,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Florida,  Texas,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Nevada.  Had  this  meeting  been  held  a  year 
ago,  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  have  included  Missouri. 
A  Y^zx  hence  Texas  certainly — and  perhaps  Ohio — will  cease 
to  be  exceptions. 

It  does  not  matter  on  what  plan  these  boards  are  modelled, 
nor  what  the  creed  or  party  or  profession  of  their  members. 
Only  let  them  be  men  of  skill  and  reputation  ;  of  fearless  inde- 
pendence and  unquestionable  probity  ;  and  since  seven  or  nine 
are  the  usual  number  of  members,  a  community  must  be  worse 
than  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  if  it  cannot  produce  that  many,  and, 
having  found  them,  keep  them,  until,  like  Rauch  in  Illinois,  and 
Baker  in  Michigan,  and  Reeves  in  West  Virginia,  and  Hewitt 
in  Minnesota,  and  Chancellor  in  Maryland,  and  Thornton  in 
Tennessee,  and  in  this  connection  I  might  call  the  roll  of  the 
Association,  until,  I  say.  State,  cause,  and  man  shall  have  be- 
come inseparable  terms. 

To  be  successful  such  a  board  must  be  untrammelled,  well- 
sustained,  and  liberally  provided.  If  you  would  have  the  first 
spark  of  epidemic  disease  discovered  and  stamped  out — and  Il- 
linois and  Tennessee  and  Minnesota  have  proven  how  easily 
this  may  be  done — you  must  not  haggle  over  the  few  hundred 
or  many  thousand  dollars  required  for  the  enginery  which  is 
to  isolate  and  exterminate,  but  regard  it  as  an  insurance  against 
worse  accidents  than  fire  and  fiood — an  assurance  that  you  can 
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go  about  without  fearing  to  meet  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
by  night.  Had  intelligent  quarantine  precautions  been  rigidly 
enforced,  which  would  have  protected  New  Orleans  from  the 
yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1878,  there  might  have  been  lost,  said 
Choppin,  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  trade  ;  their  omission 
entailed  a  needless  waste  of  eleven  and  a  half  millions.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Lee,  now  President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  in  a  paper  presented  to  this  Association  at  Baltimore, 
November  11,  1875,  demonstrated  that  the  small-pox  epidemic 
of  Philadelphia  in  1870-72,  during  which  there  were  20,065 
cases  and  4,464  deaths,  inflicted  a  loss  upon  the  community  of 
over  twenty-one  million  dollars.  As  eighty-five  of  every  hun- 
dred of  these  twenty  thousand  cases  and  ninety-five  per  centum 
of  these  deaths,  representing  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  sacrificed  lives,  were  preventable,  he  thus  sums  the  ac- 
count : 

"  An  additional  expenditure  by  the  city  authorities  of  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  purposes  of  prevention  made  suffi- 
ciently in  advance,  and  with  such  publicity  as  to  make  the  pub- 
lic fully  aware  of  the  impending  danger,  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate sanitary  legislation  and  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  would  have  resulted  in  a  saving  to  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  of  the  sum  of  $24,720,718  ; '*  and  this  co- 
operation is  most  important,  for,  as  Richardson  says :  **  No 
progress  can  be  made  in  preventive  medicine  without  a  sym- 
pathy of  action  based  on  knowledge  to  enable  every  man  and 
woman  to  assist.'*   . 

Dr.  John  H.  Rauch,  our  former  President,  in  his  Fifth  An- 
nual Report  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illi- 
nois, after  stating  that  **  small-pox  invaded  seventy-seven  of 
the  one  hundred  and  two  counties  of  the  State  during  its  epi- 
demic prevalence  (1880-1882),  causing  an  aggregate  of  8,856 
cases  and  2,978  deaths,  and  involving  a  cost  of  nearly  four  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  human  life 
lost  and  the  disabled  condition  of  many  of  the  survivors,"  adds, 
*  *  within  twenty  days  after  the  various  agencies  set  in  operation 
by  the  Board  had  fairly  begun  to  act,  there  was  a  decline  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cases,  implying  a  con- 
structive saving  of  320  lives  and  1,517  cases,  and  two  and  three- 
quarter  million  dollars.*'     The  Consul-General  of  the  United 
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States  at  Rome  telegraphed  to  the  Department  of  State,  Sep- 
tember i6th,  with  reference  to  the  cholera  epidemic  prevailing 
in  Italy :  "  In  consequence  of  the  quarantine,  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries  is  nearly  suspended,  while  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  are  cut  off  from  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Beside  the  great  loss  to  foreign  commerce,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  four  hundred  thousand  persons  will  be  prevented  from 
visiting  the  country  this  season.**  Assuming  these  persons 
would  have  spent  an  average  of  only  fifty  dollars  apiece,  this 
one  item  of  loss  amounts  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

According  to  Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  recent  address  on  '*  The 
National  Value  of  Public  Health,"  there  is  lost  in  England  and 
Wales  every  year,  in  consequence  of  sickness,  twenty  million 
weeks'  work,  that  is,  as  much  work  as  twenty  million  healthy 
people  would  have  done  in  one  week,  which  is  one-fortieth 
part  of  the  entire  work  done  in  each  year  by  the  whole  popu- 
lation between  fifteen  and  sixty-five  years  old." 

Sanitarians  themselves  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  these 
giant  figures  of  loss  and  be  not  so  ready  to  accept  without  pro- 
test the  niggard  appropriations  doled  out  to  them.  To  be  ef- 
fective sanitary  work  must  be  thorough,  and  to  be  thorough 
means  for  it  must  be  generously  supplied.  Paper  edicts  and  a 
public  parade  of  opened  fire-plugs  and  odorous  disinfecting  ap- 
paratus will  not  keep  cholera  away.  It  is  the  unobserved 
house-to-house  work  of  the  competent  sanitary  inspector  who 
delves  into  every  cellar,  peers  in  every  closet,  rummages  in 
every  alley,  which  makes  the  advent  of  such  a  plague  impossi- 
ble, and  this  costs  money — much  money. 

There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  good  that  a  well-supported 
board,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  may  not  ac- 
complish. Not  content  merely  with  removing  nuisances  and 
wiping  out  pestilential  spots  of  filth,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Illinois  has  undertaken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nuisances 
and  the  accumulation  of  filth  by  instructing  the  people  as  to 
the  personal  advantages  and  social  obligations  of  cleanliness. 
Thousands  of  tracts  have  been  circulated  in  the  several  lan- 
guages spoken  by  the  laboring  classes  of  the  State  on  the  sub- 
jects of  some  of  the  more  dangerous  of  the  preventable  diseases. 
If  made  intelligible  and  attractive,  the  humblest  members  of  the 
community  may ,  in  this  way,  in  time,  be  reached  and  educated  ; 
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and  by  means  of  authorized  bulletins  and  editorial  notices  in 
the  public  press,  sanitary  intelligence  might  become  a  matter 
of  daily  inquiry  and  observance,  as  when  the  national  weather 
forecasts  were  anxiously  scanned  to  know  how  we  should  dress. 

The  work  of  the  State  Boards  would  be  immeasurably  aided 
by  efficient  municipal  Boards,  but  the  baneful  shadow  of  our 
municipal  system  has  deprived  them  of  that  non-partisan,  non- 
sectarian  color,  which  the  State  Boards  happily  possess,  and  is 
essential  to  their  efficiency.  The  great  corporation  or  the 
wealthy  manufacturer  buys  his  civilian  representative  on  the 
local  board  and  the  vile  refuse  of  the  factory  pollutes  the  wa- 
ters, its  noisome  stenches  fill  the  air,  living  dirt  accumulates 
upon  the  surface,  till,  as  in  Philadelphia,  it  envelops  the  whole 
city  with  its  slimy  mantle,  and  the  patriot  pilgrim  to  the  shrine 
of  Independence  doubts  which  is  the  greater  marvel,  the  spot 
where  a  great  nation  was  born,  or  the  pestiferous  mud  he  has 
waded  through  to  reach  it. 

When  the  city  authorities  are  incompetent,  indifferent,  or 
venal,  the  people  still  have  a  powerful  means  of  self-protection 
by  organizing  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Associations,  as  was  first 
done  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Fleem- 
ing  Jenkin,  and  soon  after,  in  November,  1879,  ^^  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  at  New  Orleans,  and  two  years  later  at  Savannah. 
It  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  this  Association  that  its  meeting 
at  the  latter  city  in  1881  bore  such  excellent  fruit ;  and  it  will 
have  equal  reason  for  exultation,  if  at  this  session  it  succeeds  in 
awakening  among  the  people  of  St.  Louis  a  livelier  sense 
of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  their  citizenship  to 
consider  seriously  this  matter  of  the  Public  Health — if  it  can 
make  each  householder  and  father  feel  that  he  has  no  right  to 
be  indifferent  and  inactive — each  communicant  of  a  church  that 
his  Sabbath  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  a  hollow  sham  if 
he  have  neglected  to  do  with  all  his  might  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  disease,  and  his  professions  of  sinning  only  a  compla- 
cent formality  of  the  ritual  and  not  expressions  of  his  own  share 
of  culpable  responsibility  for  the  suffering,  misery,  and  evil- 
doing  all  around  him. 

These  Citizens*  Sanitary  Associations  need  not  to  be  an- 
tagonistic or  substitutive  for  municipal  institutions.  In  the 
language  of  the  Sanitary  Protective  Association  of  Newport : 
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"  The  Association  will  not  conflict  with  the  public  authorities ; 
but  will  supplement 'their  action.  It  simply  aims  to  have  every 
house  in  the  city  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition — 

*'  I.  By  providing  its  members,  at  moderate  cost,  with 
such  advice  and  supervision  as  shall  insure  the  proper  sanitary 
condition  of  their  own  dwellings. 

"2.  By  enabling  members  to  procure  practical  advice,  on 
moderate  terms,  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedying  defects  in 
houses  of  the  poorer  class  in  which  they  are  interested. 

"  3.  By  aiding  or  improving  the  sanitary  condition  and 
consequent  good  repute  of  the  city,  by  following  such  course 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  may  seem  calculated  to  pro- 
mote this  object." 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  should  be  done  in  St.  Louis, 
and  without  delay.  The  spectre  of  pestilence  is  on  your  hori- 
zon. You  have  had  timely  warning  of  its  approach.  It  will 
be  too  late  to  bar  out  the  grim  fiend  after  his  shadow  has  fallen 
across  your  threshold.  If  your  city  is  scourged  you — you,  in- 
telligent citizens,  and  you  only,  will  be  to  blame.  It  will  not 
fill  the  vacant  places  in  your  home  to  denounce  incompetent 
authorities.  Take  the  matter  in  your  own  hands  and  begin  to 
clean  :  it  is  the  Augean  task  of  Hercules.  The.  lair  of  the 
beast  is  amid  muck  and  moisture.  Open  and  let  in  the  light ; 
clean  and  whitewash  every  cellar  and  hovel,  till  there  shall  be 
no  such  thing  as  that  abomination  "  cellar-air,"  air  which  causes 
the  saliva  to  flow  when  you  get  a  whiff,  air  laden  with  all  sorts 
of  microscopic  pests.  Empty  every  cesspool,  fill  up  every 
stagnant  puddle,  clear  out  every  neglected  alley,  cul'de-sacy  and 
obscure  lot,  destroy  rubbish,  burn  rags  and  mouldy  straw,  and 
rotten  soggy  planks.  Where  there  are  fresh  air  and  dryness 
and  cleanliness  there  can  be  no  cholera ;  and  where  these  are 
not  it  will  come  in  spite  of  proclamations  and  perfunctory 
quarantines.  Fumigations  and  disinfections  which  mask  pu- 
trescence and  substitute  medicinal  smells  for  sickening  stenches 
are  as  ridiculous  as  the  noise  of  gongs  and  tom-toms  and  explod- 
ing fire-crackers,  and  jin-galls  by  which  the  Chinaman  hopes  to 
frighten  the  devils  who  desolate  his  home  and  country,  and 
worse  than  useless,  from  the  false  sense  of  security  which  they 
give.  Even  the  exorcism  of  prayer  had  better  not  be  attempted 
kneeling,  but  upon  the  feet  with  both  hands  hard  at  work. 
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I  stated  at  the  outset  that  I  would  not  review  the  faits 
accomplis  by  this  Association  in  particulslr,  and  the  selection 
as  one  of  the  topics  for  consideration  at  this  session  "the  ob- 
servable effects  of  official  sanitary  supervision,"  absolves  me 
from  the  duty  of  commenting  upon  them  in  general  terms,  but 
I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  leaf  from  my  own  personal 
experience  that  is  valuable  corroborative  evidence  of  the  good 
that  follows  efficient  sanitary  supervision. 

Early  in  the  year  1855,  I  became  an  officer  in  the  Navy, 
and  I  was  not  long  discovering  that  a  medical  officer,  in  the 
first  place,  was  not  regarded  by  his  line  associates  as  an  officer 
at  all,  and  in  the  second,  that  his  functions  as  the  '"pill-dis- 
penser "  he  was  assumed  to  be,  were  sought  to  be  exclusively 
restricted  to  the  healing  of  wounds  and  sores  and  the  curing  of 
such  as  might  become  sick  without  his  presuming  to  inquire 
why  they  became  sick,  and  how  they  might  be  prevented  from 
getting*  so.  Fortunately  I  had  been  taught  that  the  science  of 
medicine  had  a  wider  outlook  than  the  sick-room,  and  that  the 
office  of  the  physician  was  something  else  than  to  be  the  tinker 
of  broken  bones  and  the  mender  of  human  mechanisms  that 
human  stupidity,  human  ignorance,  and  human  arrogance  had 
needlessly  marred.  I  had  no  lack  of  so-called  legitimately  pro- 
fessional occupation.  I  lived  among  the  sick  and  dying.  *In 
thirty  months  there  were  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five  cases 
of  sickness  in  the  little  community  of  only  two  hundred  officers 
and  men,  the  daily  sick-list  often  ranging  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-five  a  day,  month  after  month ;  and  among  them  no  suf- 
fering women  or  feeble  children,  no  old  people  or  lives  wrecked 
by  penury  or  toil,  but  all  of  them  stalwart,  adult  men,  chosen 
for  their  vigor,  for  a  career  that  ought  to  be  exceptionally 
salubrious.  We  buried  twenty-eight  of  the  two  hundred  :  how 
many  among  those  who  deserted  or  were  invalided  or  dis- 
charged from  the  service  were  buried  by  other  hands  I  know 
not,  but  the  Pension  Office  daily  brings  to  notice  such  shattered 
lives  that  come  begging  its  meagre  bounty.  While  improper 
diet,  insufficient  clothing,  ill-judged  exposure,  filth  and  foul 
air  and  reckless  wetting  the  decks  made  men  ill,  not  all  the 
drugs  in  the  dispensary,  nor  ten  times  the  medical  officer's 
skill  could  make  or  keep  them  well.  Surgeon  in  title,  physi- 
cian in  vocation,  I  had  the  lesson  taught  me  that  before  all  I 
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must  be  a  sanitarian,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  an  ardent  one, 
and  to-day  I  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  observable 
effects  of  official  supervision  as  it  has  been  insisted  upon  in  the 
Navy  by  my  colleagues  of  the  Medical  Corps,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition that  has  often  amounted  to  insult  and  indignity.  During 
the  past  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  of  the 
Navy,  I  inspected  a  vessel  which  had  returned  from  a  three 
years'  cruise,  part  of  the  time  on  the  unhealthy  coast  of  Africa. 
Among  her  complement  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  officers  and 
men,  there  had  been  during  these  thirty-six  months  but  a  single 
death  from  disease,  an  average  daily  sick-list  of  4.22,  including 
trivialties  that  were  formerly  not  recorded  at  all,  and  only  seven 
men  invalided  for  disabling  diseases.  This  is  the  story  of  only 
thirty  years  of  sanitary  progress ;  this  is  an  observable  effect  of 
sanitary  supervision.  Dark,  damp,  dismal,  unventilated,  fetid 
decks,  crowded  with  listless,  surly,  discontented,  wretched,  ailing 
men — vicious,  as  well  as  sick — on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other, 
bright,  clean,  dry,  airy,  unencumbered  decks,  with  comfortably 
clad,  well-fed  men,  contented,  cheerful,  hale,  and  hearty. 

Fortunately  I  am  able  not  only  to  establish  in  this  example 
what  official  sanitary  supervision  has  done,  but  very  decisively 
by  another,  not  less  striking,  the  evil  that  cessation  of  official 
sanitary  supervision  has  brought  about,  and  you,  citizens  of 
St.  Louis,  especially,  ought  to  take  this  lesson  home,  since 
your  city  was  the  theatre,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar experiment.  There  is  a  certain  abominable  class  of  dis- 
eases which  are  more  virulent  and  destructive  in  their  effects 
upon  the  human  race  than  small-pox,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or 
any  other  known  scourge — diseases  which  on  well-founded 
estimates  are  believed  to  affect  in  various  degrees  of  severity 
not  less  than  two  millions  of  the  population  of  this  country — 
diseases  which  assail  the  guiltless  wife  and  innocent  child  as 
readily  as  the  debauch6  and  prostitute,  and  against  which  no 
degree  of  personal  purity  and  probity  are  effective  safeguards. 
In  England  the  experiment  which  you  performed,  not  in  the 
most  satisfactory  or  commendable  way  perhaps,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1863,  under  the  title  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  garrison  towns  and  naval  seaports, 
where  large  bodies  of  enlisted  soldiers  and  sailors  were  aggre- 
gated, whose  efficiency  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  diseases 
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to  which  I  have  reference.  The  partial  application  of  these 
Acts  made  comparisons  possible  between  the  places  where  they 
were  in  operation  and  those  where  they  were  not,  and  about 
two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  reading  a  paper  before  the 
Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  in  which  I  presented 
tables  from  official  reports  to  Parliament  by  the  Directors- 
General  of  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  British  Army  and 
Navy,  showing  that  while  from  i860  to  1863,  before  the  en- 
forcement of  these  Acts,  the  ratio  of  these  diseases  was  about 
the  same  everywhere  (in  fact  higher  in  the  ports  subsequently 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Acts,  being  70.05  per  thou- 
sand in  the  former,  and  75  in  the  latter),  by  the  year  1880,  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  it  had  fallen  to 
40.64  in  the  ports  protected  ;  an  experience  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  army  stations,  the  facts  there  being  that  while  in 
1863  at  fourteen  stations  till  then  unprotected,  the  proportion 
was  129  per  1,000,  and  in  fourteen  others  116,  in  less  than 
twenty  years  these  latter  stations,  which  continued  unpro- 
tected, exhibited  a  ratio  of  loi,  and  the  protected  stations, 
though  formerly  in  excess,  only  44. 

Notwithstanding  these  incontestable  results,  the  persistent 
efforts  of  a  certain  well-meaning,  but  narrow-minded  set,  by 
sentimental  appeals  and  wily  and  ingenious  misrepresentations 
addressed  to  the  religious  classes,  most  of  whom  were  totally 
ignorant  of  even  the  existence  of  such  diseases,  a^id  especially 
of  the  risks  from  them  to  which  they  and  their  children  were 
subjected,  effected  the  suspension  of  these  Acts,  on  May  12, 
1883,  and  in  only  seven  months  this  cessation  of  official  sani- 
tary supervision  had  borne  this  fruit :  The  fourteen  protected 
army  stations  which  till  then  had  a  proportion  of  145.73  P^r 
thousand  cases  of  disease  as  against  fourteen  unprotected 
stations,  which  had  259,  suddenly  rose  to  258.8  ;  while  the  naval 
results  were  precisely  parallel,  the  number,  of  sick  among 
22,000  men  having  been  in  1880,  129.4;  in  1881,.  134.9;  in 
'1 882,  125. 1,  rose  in  the  seven  months  of  1883  (May  12th  to 
December  28th)  to  214.7.* 

*  The  ratios  at  Haslar  (Portsmouth),  with  a  force  of  about  7,000  men,  were  for 
the  periods  above  mentioned  137.5,  190.8,  19 1.7,  and  283.7,  respectively;  and  at 
Plymouth,  with  a  strength  of  about  7,500  men,  the  corresponding  ratios  were  129.4, 
S37.1,  104. 1,  and  230.7  (British  Medical  Journal,  No.  1,213,  March  29,  1884). 
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The  further  significant  fact  was  noted  that,  while  the  admis- 
sions to  the  certified  hospitals  were  2,542  in  1880,  2,476  in 
1881,  2,254  in  1882,  there  were  but  720  in  these  seven  months 
of  1883,  the  number  of  unrestrained  diseased  individuals  roam- 
ing at  large  being,  therefore,  three  times  as  great  as  when  the 
Acts  were  in  force.  At  the  Easter  term  of  this  year  the  grand 
jury  of  Colchester  came  into  court  at  Quarter  Sessions  calling 
attention" to  the  increased  immorality  in  the  town  since  the 
modification  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  has  come  into 
force,"  and  the  Recorder  stated  that  he  had  information  from 
the  Mayor  of  the  borough  which  rendered  their  presentment 
no  matter  of  surprise.  The  cases  of  diseas**  in  the  military 
hospitals  having  increased  three-fold,  the  magistrates  of  Maid- 
stone have  unanimously  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  should  be  re -enforced.  No  patients  from 
Maidstone,  Deal,  Winchester,  or  Windsor  had  been  admitted 
into  any  of  the  certified  hospitals  for  the  preceding  nine  months. 
The  Government  Hospital  at  Shorncliffe  has  been  closed,  and 
only  three  women  from  Dover  have  been  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital at  Chatham. 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  by  this  Association  in  for- 
mer years  gives  these  data,  which  are  extracted  from  official 
returns  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  peculiar  and  pertinent  interest,  although 
the  scheme  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  helpless  mem- 
bers of  the  community  against  these  diseases,  advocated  by 
your  committee,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  Chairman, 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  British  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  nor  the  St.  Louis  license  experiment,  but  proposed  to 
legislate  broadly  and  indiscriminately  against  the  men  as  well 
as  the  women  **  who  knowingly  communicate,  or  are  instru- 
mental in  communicating,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  contagious 
disease,  whether  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  venereal  disease,** 
and  to  hold  them  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punish  them 
accordingly.* 

But  I  have  promised  not  to  detain  you  long,  nor  weary  you 
with  dry  detail.  My  proper  office  is  to  invite  you  cordially  to 
attend  and  assist  at  our  sessions.     The  topics  we  have  chosen 

♦  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  vol.  viii. , 
P-  333. 
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cannot  fail  to  interest — the  adulteration  of  the  food  you  eat,  the 
pollution  of  the  water  you  drink,  as  well  as  the  beer,  the  sani- 
tary improvement  of  your  houses  and  occupations,  the  removal 
Df  offensive  refuse,  and,  especially  and  above  all,  the  hygiene  of 
your  schools.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  moment  of  this 
one  subject,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  well  for  us  to  have 
considered  it  alone.  It  sounds  like  rank  heresy  for  me  to  de- 
clare that  there  is  anything  vicious  in  the  system  of  American 
public  school  education,  for  the  public  school  establishment  has 
bee;i  considered  the  jewel  in  the  cap  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
the  blue  ribbon  on  the  neck  of  the  Bird  of  Freedom  ;  neverthe- 
less, is  it  not  true  that  your  stately  school-houses  are  crowded 
beyond  every  sanitary  propriety  with  hordes  of  feeble  children  ? 
Enter  them,  fresh  from  the  outside  air,  an  hour  after  the  session 
has  begun,  and  you  recognize  the  mawkish  odor  of  human  efflu- 
vium which  these  poor  children  and  the  one  pale  girl  condemned 
to  teach,  watch,  and  control  perhaps  sixty  unruly  boys,  are  com- 
pelled to  breathe  until  poisoned  by  it.  Are  not  their  undevel- 
oped plastic  bodies  distorted  on  uncomfortable  seats  at  uncom- 
fortable desks,  their  eyesight  progressively  deteriorated  by  glar- 
ing windows  and  poor  type,  their  physiological  necessities  op- 
posed by  inflexible  rules  and  protracted  hours  ?  Then,  as  if  mere 
physical  cruelty  were  not  enough,  a  new  torture  has  lately  been 
devised  called  mental  arithmetic,  and  with  hands  convulsively 
clutched  behind  their  backs,  or  rigidly  extended  by  their  sides, 
to  make  their  sufferings  more  intense  by  repressing  the  muscular 
action,  which  would  give  relief  to  the  nervous  tension,  the  em- 
bryo artist  and  budding  musician  and  mathematical  prodigy 
alike  are  required  to  tell  how  many  apples  at  2-^  cents  apiece 
a  man  can  exchange  for  onions  at  g^  cents  a  dozen,  or  how 
many  pairs  of  slippers  a  shoemaker  who  had  no  money  would 
be  required  to  make  at  62f  cents  a  pair  to  pay  for  two  barrels 
of  flour  at  Sf  dollars  a  barrel — problems,  it  is  claimed,  so  simple 
that  any  dullard  can  solve  them  with  slate  and  pencil,  and  there- 
fore required  to  be  evolved  without  this  aid  in  the  name  of  in- 
tellectual exercise.* 

The  baby  farm,  the  infant  school,  and  the  compulsory  night- 

♦  Pertinent  to  this  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Quincy  Schools,  Sylvester  Brown,  in  the  recently  issued 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1882-83,  PP<  1-xxxii,  Ixxxiii. 
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work  of  the  child  encouraged  or  allowed  to  compete  for  bogus 
medals,  are  unsightly  blots  upon  our  records  which  every  sani- 
tarian should  labor  to  erase. 

The  progress  and  welfare  of  a  people  are  dependent  upon 
the  propqr  rearing  of  its  young.  Therefore  I  ask  your  careful 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  very  able  committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation on  School  Hygiene ;  and  in  this  connection  I  have  one 
word  to  say  to  the  Association  itself.  Having  so  satisfactorily 
accomplished  its  novitiate,  it  can  now  deliberately  consider  the 
most  effectual  way  of  fulfilling  its  objects.  The  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  number  of  papers  annually  offered  have  compelled  the 
Executive  Committee  to  select  certain  special  topics  for  consid- 
eration at  each  meeting.  The  suggestion  1  now  make  is,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  which  these  papers  are  read,  spe- 
cial committees  shall  be  appointed  of  members  who  have  shown 
interest  in  these  respective  topics,  to  report  their  collective  ex- 
perience and  conclusions  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Thus  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  Association,  carefully  phrased,  will  be 
placed  on  record  and  published  to  the  world  in  our  Transactions. 
I  look  upon  this  committee  work  of  the  Association  as  its  most 
effective  means  of  accomplishing  its  objects,  and  fortunately  the 
admirably  selected  committees  of  this  year  themselves  furnish 
the  best  argument  for  the  course  I  have  suggested. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  convinced  any  unbeliever 
among  you  that  we  are  preachers  of  the  true  faith.  I  have  not 
sought  to  do  more  than  induce  you  to  come  and  listen  to  the 
papers  and  discussions.  Do  not  come  with  the  idea  that  we 
aspire  to  make  this  earth  Elysium.  All  that  live  cannot  be  free 
from  suffering.  Among  the  little  ones  that  come  wailing  into 
the  world  are  some  who  ought  never  to  have  been  born,  and 
whom  it  were  well  if  they  were  early  blighted.  Neither  has 
hygiene  any  share  in  that  utopianism  which  measures  every  ap- 
petite by  regulated  necessity,  bidding  us  to  eat  just  that  weight 
of  just  such  food,  prepared  with  no  culinary  aestheticism,  to 
drink  only  water  or  milk,  or  the  unfermented  juices  of  fruits,  or 
decoctions  and  infusions  of  bitter  herbs,  and  eschew  wine,  beer, 
and  hard  cider  ;  even  to  deny  the  marital  caress  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  emotional  impulse  and  make  it  a  calm,  deliberative,  pur- 
posive genesaic  act.  Nature  is  wasteful.  Germs  of  all  living 
things  are  born  in  needless  profusion  and  perish'  unnumbered 
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with  the  forest  leaves  and  the  myriad  swarms  of  the  microscopic 
world.  Only  the  fittest  ultimately  survive,  and  it  should  be 
our  aim  not  merely  to  add  a  span  to  each  poor  puny  life,  but 
to  make  the  strong,  stronger  till  the  evolution  of  the  race  into 
the  highest  order  of  which  humanity  is  capable  shall  have  been 
accomplished.  Every  human  being  cannot  be  made  to  live 
threescore  years  and  ten.  Some  are  doomed  from  birth  to 
prematurely  die,  and  we  cannot  save  them,  but  we  can  and 
ought  to  save  those  that  have  a  right  to  live  who  are  now 
slaughtered  in  hecatombs  by  preventable  diseases. 
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By  Nathan  Allen,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 


Anatomy  and  physiology  constitute  the  pillars  of  medicine. 
No  physician  can  succeed  well  in  medical  practice,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  reach  a  point  of  distinction  in  the  profession, 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  system.  The 
history  of  both  these  sciences  has  every  now  and  then  been 
signalized  by  numerous  discoveries,  and  improvements.  By 
means  of  the  microscope,  together  with  observation  and  ex- 
periment, large  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  our  knowledge  on  those  subjects. 

While  anatomy  or  the  structure  of  every  organ  has  gen- 
erally been  understood  for  a  long  time,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  functions  or  uses  of  every  part  of  the  body.  The  history 
of  physiology,'  like  that  of  geology  and  chemistry,  has  been  of 
modern  growth.  In  the  case  of  the  two  latter  sciences,  some  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  and  useful  applications  of  truths 
ever  made,  have  been  brought  to  public  notice  within  forty  or 
fifty  years.  The  same  fact  is  true  with  reference  to  physi- 
ology. 


*  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  its  Annual  Meeting, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  October  29,  1884. 
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There  are  two  modes  of  studying  physiology  :  one  is  con- 
fined to  the  individual  with  particular  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  and  by  means  of  which  the  study  of  pathology 
has  been  established  ;  the  other  is  the  relations  which  one  in- 
dividual, whether  in  health  or  disease,  sustains  to  another, 
especially  to  the  community  at  large.  The  first  course  is  the 
one  which  was  formerly  pursued,  in  fact,  almost  exclusively, 
and  to  which  even  at  the  present  day  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession is  altogether  too  much  confined. 

The  study  and  application  of  physiology  in  its  relations  to 
public  health  and  human  welfare  is  of  modern  origin.  It  is 
only  about  half  a  century  since  inquiries  in  this  direction  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
most  surprising  advances  have  been  made  in  this  field.  As 
far  as  practical  applications  on  a  large  scale  are  concerned, 
physiology  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  A  distinguished  teacher  of 
the  science,  after  enumerating  what  it  has  done,  declares  that 
"richer  harvests  await  its  votaries,"  and  that  **it  is  destined 
to  attain  proportions  much  more  gigantic  than  it  now  presents." 
This  language  to  some  may  seem  too  strong,  but  we  believe  its 
truth  will,  in  process  of  time,  be  abundantly  verified. 

We  believe  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  by  no  other 
science  or  branch  of  knowledge  can  so  much  good  be  accom- 
plished for  mankind  as  by  the  principles  of  physiology.  They 
may  be  made  to  apply  to  every  human  being,  now  living,  or 
who  shall  hereafter  exist.  Further,  we  would  add,  after  more 
than  forty  years  of  careful  study  and  observation,  we  believe 
there  are  laws  here  involved  which,  when  developed  and  ap- 
plied, will  surpass,  in  extent  of  influence  and  amount  of  use- 
fulness, any  discovery  or  invention  which  has  ever  been  brought 
to  public  notice.  And  in  no  other  field  of  research  are  the 
attractions,  in  our  opinion,  so  inviting,  or  where  the  results 
would  be  followed  by  richer  rewards.  It  is  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  the  members  of  our  profession  to  enter  into  and  culti- 
vate this  field,  "  which  is  already  white  for  the  harvest." 

The  leading  object  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  is  to  ele- 
vate the  profession,  by  advancing  knowledge  which  will  relieve 
human  suffering.  Among  the  great  variety  of  ways  for  doing 
this,  we  propose  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant relations  which  physiology  sustains  to  human  welfare. 
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The  field  is  so  large,  and  these  relations  are  so  complicated 
one  with  another,  that  we  propose  to  confine  our  remarks 
to  four  distinct  heads,  viz.:  I.  Public  Health.  2.  Physical 
Culture.  3.  The  Family  Institution.  4.  True  Civiliza- 
tion. All  that  we  can  do  in  the  present  paper  is  simply  to 
glance  at  these  topics,  or  make  a  few  suggestions  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view.  A  volume  upon  each  head  would  be  very 
far  from  exhausting  the  subject. 

I.  Public  Health. — It  is  not  fifty  years  since  the  first 
systematic  and  vigorous  efforts  were  made  for  the  promotion 
of  public  health.  They  started  in  Great  Britain,  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Registrar-General's  office,  from 
which  annual  reports  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  were 
issued.  These  reports  furnished  the  material  for  a  better  clas- 
sification of  diseases,  and  made  known  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  different  places.  This  led  to  a  more  thorough  inquiry  as  to 
the  causes  of  disease,  and  what  made  the  difference  in  the 
death-rate  between  one  locality  and  another.  As  one  of  the 
results,  the  fact  was  very  soon  established  that  there  were  a 
large  class  of  diseases  which,  in  a  great  measure,  could,  by 
proper  means,  be  prevented. 

It  was  found  that  this  class — called  the  zymotic  diseases — 
occasioned  about  one-fifth  of  the  mortality.  It  was  also  found 
from  an  imperfect  application  of  sanitary  science,  in  certain 
places,  that  more  than  half  of  this  mortality  was  prevented. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  highest  living  author- 
ity on  ''vital  statistics,"  these  facts:  From  1840  to  1870 
the  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  remained  almost  station- 
ary, but  from  1871  to  1880  it  fell  off  four  and  one-half  per 
cent,  during  these  ten  years,  and  there  were  no  causes  to  ac- 
count for  it,  except  the  application  of  sanitary  science.  He 
estimated  that  250,000  persons,  during  these  ten  years  were 
saved  from  death  who  otherwise  would  have  died,  had  the 
death-rate  of  previous  years  been  continued.  If  twelve  cases 
of  serious  but  non-fatal  illness,  be  reckoned  for  every  death,  it 
follows  that  3,000,000  persons  have  in  the  same  time  been 
rescued  from  a  sick-bed.  While  the  amount  of  suffering,  care, 
and  anxiety  cannot  be  expressed  in  language,  the  material  value 
saved  from  the  expenses  of  sickness  and  funerals,  as  well  as  from 
lost  time  and  labor,  would  amount  to  many  millions  of  pounds 
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The  benefits  of  sanitary  science  are  strikingly  illustrated  in 
localities  where  its  principles  have  been  faithfully  applied.  In 
towns'  and  cities  in  which  the  death-rate  had  been  for  a  long 
time  25  to  27  in  a  thousand,  it  has  been  reduced  to  17,  18,  and  19 
in  a  thousand.  One  fact  is  well  established,  that  by  a  faithful 
application  of  sanitary  agencies,  sickness  and  mortality  can  be 
reduced  from  one-fourth  to  one-third.  But  this  great  saving 
of  health  and  life  has  not  been  accomplished  without  immense 
work.  The  medical  profession  has  taken  the  lead  in  it.  Par- 
liament has  always  encouraged  it  by  numerous  acts  and  liberal 
appropriations.  In  fact  this  great  reform  has  become  a  part  of 
government  machinery.  Many  years  since  the  whole  kingdom 
was  divided  out  into  some  fifteen  hundred  sanitary  districts 
and  an  inspector  appointed  to  each,  who  is  obliged  to  make  to 
the  Government  an  annual  report.  The  press  and  public  opin- 
ion have  been  strongly  committed  in  favor  of  this  reform. 
Books,  journals,  and  newspapers  are  filled  with  instructive 
reading  on  the  subject.     No  one  questions  its  vast  importance. 

Why  should  there  be  so  much  greater  interest  and  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  matters  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United 
States  ?  Judging  from  its  past  history,  and  present  state  here, 
it  will  take  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  reach  in  the  United  Stated 
the  same  advanced  state  of  the  science  that  is  now  found  in 
England.  It  may  be  said  that  a  monarchical  government  has 
advantages  over  a  republican  in  appointing  and  retaining  the 
most  competent  men  in  office,  so  that  reform  and  improvements 
can  be  better  and  more  permanently  carried  on.  There  might 
be  some  truth  in  this  if  our  national,  State,  and  municipal 
authorities  were  waked  up  enough  to  provide  for  and  make 
such  appointments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  most  surprising  apathy  or 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  health,  and  value  of 
life  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  persons  holding  governmental  posi- 
tions in  this  country.  In  some  discussions  on  this  subject  in 
our  National  Congress,  within  a  few  years,  we  have  had  strong 
demonstrations  of  this  fact.  The  same  thing  has  been  exhib- 
ited in  almost  every  State,  in  the  indifference  or  opposition  to 
the  formation  of  boards  of  health. 

It  is  true  we  have  a  National  Health  Association,  and  a 
large  number  of  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health,  but  the 
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work  is  carried  on  mainly  by  a  few  individuals,  and  most  of  it 
is  volunteer  work,  performed  at  the  expense  of  individuals. 
The  appropriations  on  the  part  of. States  and  cities  for -health 
purposes  are  meagre,  especially  when  compared  with  the  great 
interests  involved.  If  a  careful  inquiry  was  made  as  to  how 
many  laymen  holding  official  positions  or  occupying  prominent 
places  in  society  were  intelligently  interested  in  this  reform, 
the  number  would  not  be  very  large.  Let  the  inquiry  also  be 
made  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  medical  profession  were 
personally  and  heartily  engaged  in  this  reform,  and  we  believe 
the  proportion  would  be  found  small.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
localities  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  sanitary  mat- 
ters, but  the  work  has  been  performed  by  a  few  individuals. 
If  the  great  body  of  the  profession  were  heartily  interested  in 
sanitary  science,  and  were  ready  to  advocate  the  reform  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  community  would  be- 
come better  enlightened  upon  the  subject.  This  reform  would 
soon  find  favor  in  government  boards  and  legislative  bodies,  and 
liberal  appropriations  would  be  made  to  carry  on  the  work. 

One  of  the  tests  of  the  interest  in,  or  appreciation  of  a  work, 
is  the  amount  of  sacrifice  or  contribution  which  is  made  in  its 
•behalf.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  nearly  all  government  author- 
ities, having  the  vital  welfare  of  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge,  treat  the  subject  of  health  almost  with  indifference,  or 
appropriate  as  little  money  as  possible  to  advance  its  interests? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  few  physicians  stand  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  in  this  cause  ?  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
a  double  sacrifice  on  their  part,  it  takes  away  their  business. 
The  primary  object  of  the  medical  profession  has  always  been 
to  cure  disease,  but  not  to  prevent  it.  To  do  this  requires  a 
high  plane  of  motive  and  action — higher  than  it  can  reasonably 
be  expected  a  majority  of  the  profession  will  adopt.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  reform  depends  upon  the  joint  action  of  the  med- 
ical profession  and  the  community  at  large.  No  question  has 
ever  come  before  the  public  so  important  in  all  its  bearings,  in- 
volving to  a  large  extent  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people,  as 
this  question  of  sanitary  science  !  Is  it  destined  to  shed  far 
greater  blessings  ?  Are  government  authorities  going  to  make 
liberal  provisions  for  carrying  it  on  ?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  will  depend  much  upon  the  medical  profession. 
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2.  Physical  Culture. — This,  in  one  sense,  is  sanitary  sci- 
ence applied  directly  and  specifically  for  improving  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  This  is  composed  of  tissues,  which 
by  the  law  of  exercise  and  nutrition  can  be  materially  changed, 
especially  in  early  life.  No  human  being  was  ever  born  into 
the  world  with  a  perfect  body.  Generally  there  are  some 
parts  too  weak  and  others  too  strong,  or,  in  other  words,  there 
is  a  want  of  harmony  and  balance. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  normal  standard  of  physiology 
throughout  every  organ  in  the  body,  but  this  perfect  standard 
is  never  found,  only  approximates  toward  it,  and  the  nearer  it 
is  approached  the  more  valuable  the  organism.  There  is  no 
question  but  one  form  or  kind  of  organization  is  better  than 
another  ;  and  if  so,  there  is  a  form  or  standard  better  than  all 
others.  What  is  that  form  or  standard,  then,  so  desirable  ?  We 
maintain  that  it  is  this  normal  standard  where  all  the  organs 
are  perfect  in  structure  and  each  performs  its  own  legitimate 
functions.  In  all  our  discussions  on  this  subject,  it  is  highly 
important  that  this  normal  standard  should  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  mind. 

In  the  making  up  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  there  is  a  point  of 
very  great  importance  which  is  not  taken  into  account  as  it 
ought  to  be — that  is,  harmony,  or  balance.  If  all  the  organs  are 
evenly  balanced,  and  each  performs  its  own  functions  without 
disturbing  the  others,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  an  indi- 
vidual will  have  better  health,  greater  power  of  endurance,  and 
longer  life  will  follow.  In  some  respects  the  human  body  may 
be  compared  to  a  complicated  machine,  made  up  of  many  parts. 
Now,  the  more  thoroughly  constructed  is  such  a  machine,  and 
the  greater  the  harmony  in  all  its  operations,  where  the  **  wear 
and  tear  "  will  come  properly  upon  all  the  parts,  the  less  likely 
will  that  machine  be  to  get  out  of  order  or  need  repairs,  and 
it  will  be  easily  kept  in  good  working  order.  It  is  so  with  the 
human  body.  Keeping  in  mind  what  constitutes  a  normal 
standard  of  physiology,  and  the  importance'  of  harmony  or 
balance  in  organization,  the  weak  or  defective  parts  in  every 
individual's  constitution  can  be  found  out.  Thus,  by  means  of 
this  knowledge,  the  weak  parts  can  be  strengthened  so  as  to 
improve  health  and  prolong  life, 

As  the  most  favorable  time  for  improving  physical  organi- 
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zation  is  in  early  life,  it  is  important  to  direct  attention  to  that 
period.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  powerful  influence 
of  fashion,  together  with  the  pressing  claims  of  education,  there 
is  great  danger  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  body  will  be  sac- 
rificed. In  this  state  of  things  it  becomes  the  duty  of  physi- 
cians to  point  out  the  danger  and  urge  more  than  ever  the  ne- 
cessity of  physical  culture. 

Throughout  our  whole  educational  system,  as  now  conducted, 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  the  leading  tendency 
is  to  develop  the  brain  and  nerve-tissue  at  the  expense  of  the 
muscles  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  fact  that  all  mental 
acquisitions  are  very  dependent  upon  strength  and  health,  the 
physical  system,  is  too  much  overlooked.  Another  fact  should 
be  better  understood — that  no  one  thing  contributes  so  much  to 
success  in  any  kind  of  business,  or  in  professional  pursuits,  as 
a  sound,  healthy  body.  All  experience  of  the  past  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  state  of  society  confirms  the  truths  of  these 
statements.  Notwithstanding  this,  most  educators,  in  their 
zeal  for  mental  acquisitions,  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  physi- 
cal development. 

In  a  school  system  where  children,  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  are  confined  to  study  most  of  the  time,  great  pains 
should  be  taken  that  the  body  is  not  injured,  nor  in  any  way 
stunted,  but  that  every  possible  facility  be  afforded  for  its 
healthy  growth  and  development.  This  caution  is  more  neces- 
sary in  cities,  where  the  leading  tendencies  among  the  young 
are  to  a  state  of  physical  degeneracy. 

In  New  England,  all  grades  of  schools  are  established  more 
extensively  than  in  States  at  the  West  or  the  South.  In  a  few 
of  these  schools  provision  is  made  for  regular  and  systematic 
exercises  by  gymnastics  or  some  other  means.  Whenever  this 
practice  has  been  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  a  decided 
improvement  has  been  found  in  the  physical  health  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  pupils.  But  only  a  few  school  boards  or  teachers 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  sanitary  provision. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  inter- 
est in  physical  culture  in  some  of  the  colleges,  and  also  in  ath- 
letic sports  outside  of  institutions.  In  two  of  them — Amherst 
College  and  Harvard  University — the  changes  have  been  so 
great  that  they  demand  special  notice. 
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It  is  almost  twenty- five  years  since  Amherst  College  intro- 
duced a  regular  system  of  gymnastics,  compelling  all  the  stu- 
dents in  classes  to  practise  these  exercises  half  an  hour  or  more 
every  day.  A^  thoroughly  educated  physician — Dr.  Edward 
Hitchcock — was  placed  in  charge  of  this  department,  who  gives 
also  lectures  upon  physiology  and  hygiene.  These  physical 
exercises  are  considered  as  important  as  lessons  in  the  classics 
or  mathematics,  and  improvement  and  deportment  here  arc 
reckoned  in  the  rank  and  merit-roll  of  every  student.  Since 
the  introduction  of  these  exercises  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  health  and  the  physique  of  the  students.  Presi- 
dent Seelye  recently  stated  that  the  health  and  constitution 
of  students  improved  every  year — that  there  was  less  sickness 
and  leaving  of  college  on  account  of  ill-health  than  formerly, 
and,  what  affords  still  stronger  evidence,  the  Sophomores  have 
better  health  than  the  Freshmen,  the  Juniors  better  than  the 
Sophomores,  and  the  Seniors  better  than  the  Juniors. 

From  careful  measurements  of  every  part  of  the  body  taken 
of  students  upon  entering  college,  and  again,  after  four  years, 
upon  their  leaving,  decided  changes  are  found  to  have  taken 
place  for  the  better  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
body. 

The  physical  training  at  Harvard  is  different  from  that  at 
Amherst.  It  is  not  compulsory,  but  V9luntary  ;  it  is  not  car- 
ried on  by  classes,  nor  at  set  hours.  While  a  large  number  of 
students  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  they  do  it  at  their  own 
convenience,  and  engage  in  such  exercises  as  they  think  will 
do  them  the  most  good.  A  highly  educated  physician — Dr. 
D.  A.  Sargent — has  charge  of  the  gymnasium,  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  advising  what  particular  kind  of  exercise  is  best 
adapted  to  improve  the  health  and  strength  of  individual  cases. 
Thus,  if  among  the  students  entering  the  University  some  are 
found  suffering  from  certain  physical  weaknesses  or  defects, 
they  are  placed  under  his  training,  and  in  process  of  time  are 
greatly  benefited.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  of  interest  as  well  as  improvement  at  Harvard  in  sani- 
tary matters,  to  which  the  new  gymnasium  and  its  superinten- 
dent have  very  much  contributed.  In  a  recent  address  before 
the  Alumni,  President  Elliott  stated  that  the  more  he  saw  of 
the  men  graduating  from  the  University,  who  had  gained  dis- 
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tinction  in  life,  or  eminence  in  the  learned  professions,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  that  the  basis  of  their  success  depended 
much  upon  the  vigor  of  the  body  and  a  sound  constitution. 

3.  The  Family  Institution. — The  relations  of  physiology 
to  the  family  are  fundamental,  and  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance. Unfortunately  the  subject  has  generally  been  discussed 
with  reference  to  one  single  point,  the  sex  relation^  and  that 
mainly  upon  too  low  a  plane.  Though  this  relation  stands  out 
prominent  and  foremost,  there  are  others  incidental  and  more 
remotely  connected  with  it  of  vast  importance.  The  very  foun- 
dation, the  primary  object  of  the  family — the  propagation  of 
the  race — constitutes  a  part  and  parcel  of  physiology. 

The  principles  of  this  science,  we  believe,  ought  to  be 
brought  to  bear  more  than  they  ever  have  been,  in  the  guidance 
and  management  of  this  institution.  It  has  been  stated  that 
this  science  is  in  its  infancy  as  far  as  some  practical  relations 
are  concerned.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  Dr.  P.  Redfern,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  in  a  lecture,  after  noticing  the  discoveries  and 
great  progress  made  in  this  science  within  fifty  years,  says,  **A11 
we  now  know  may  appear  very  insignificant  in  the  estimation 
of  our  successors  of  the  next  generation.*' 

May  it  not  be  that  there  are  here  some  new  discoveries  or 
applications  of  this  science  to  be  made  to  the  family,  which  will 
have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  character  and  permanence 
of  the  institution  ?  May  there  not  be  certain  physiological 
laws,  virtually  new  discoveries,  which  will  place  the  family  re- 
lations in  a  new  light,  and  which  should  surely  be  understood  ? 
We  venture  to  make  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  which 
would  indicate  that  there  were  here  laws  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. 

It  is  almost  one  hundred  years  since  Malthus  discovered 
what  he  supposed  certain  principles  that  regulated  population, 
or  human  increase.  His  theory  was  based  upon  objects  or 
causes  external  to  the  body,  as  though  physiology  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Malthus'  views  had  great  influence  for 
half  a  century  or  more,  but  for  many  years  they  have  been  dis- 
carded by  medical  and  other  writers  of  the  highest  authority. 
There  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things  a  great  general  law  of 
propagation,  and  that,  too,  must  have  its  basis  in  physiology. 
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May  it  not  consist  in  the  perfection  of  structure  and  function^ 
or  in  the  normal  standard  which  anatomy  and  physiology  have 
established  ? 

Though  this  perfect  standard  is  not  found  in  nature — only 
approximations  to  it — still  it  may  constitute  the  true  law  of 
propagation,  and  it  may  be  followed  with  all  manner  of  devia- 
tions. Here  comes  in  another  subject  of  great  importance,  viz.: 
heredity  or  inheritance.  Facts  innumerable  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  character  have  been  collected,  which  demonstrate  a 
most  intimate  relation  between  the  parent  and  child,  between 
one  generation  and  another,  but  these  facts  can  never  be  classi- 
fied, or  satisfactorily  explained,  without  some  general  law  of 
propagation.     Neither  can  they  be  utilized  to  much  advantage. 

These  two  fundamental  principles,  though  one  is  a  sequence 
of  the  other,  are  really  the  most  important  laws  in  the  universe. 
It  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Almighty  that  his 
creatures  should  always  remain  ignorant  of  these  laws.  While 
man  was  created  a  free  agent  and  placed  in  a  probationary 
state,  he  should  certainly  understand  the  laws  that  govern  his 
own  being  and  destiny.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  two 
laws  alluded  to  enter  largely  into  the  family,  showing  the  re- 
lation which  physiology  sustains  to  this  institution  ;  but  there 
is  another  view  of  great  importance  which  we  will  present  in 
as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  origin  and  foundation  of  the  family  have  always  been 
treated  as  based  alone  upon  Scripture  authority.  Thus  the 
commands  and  instructions  pertaining  to  the  family,  as  well  as 
the  blessings  attending  this  relation,  are  all  taken  from  the 
Scriptures.  But  we  believe  their  counterpart  are  found  in 
nature,  or  in  the  physiology  of  man,  and,  when  this  science  is 
fully  and  correctly  understood,  that  the  necessity  of  such  an 
institution  can  be  proved  from  this  source  independently  of 
Revelation.  As  in  natural  history,  in  astronomy,  in  geology, 
and  other  natural  sciences,  so  in  physiology,  nature  and  Revela- 
tion when  correctly  interpreted,  must  agree. 

What  are  the  teachings  of  Revelation  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  family  ?  What  are  the  teachings  of  all  Christian 
denominations,  Protestant  and  Catholic  ?  These  may  all  be 
summed  up  under  three  heads:  i.  The  continuance  of  the 
race ;  2.  Preservation  of  chastity ;  and  3.  Mutual  help  and 
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company.  It  may  be  proved  under  the  first  head,  we  believe, 
that  the  race  cannot  be  continued  in  its  best  estate,  for  gen- 
erations without  the  monogamic  family,  and  that  the  three  ob- 
jects here  named  can  be  secured  only  by  a  strict  observance  of 
physiological  laws. 

The  perpetuation  and  permanence  of  the  family  must  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  extent,  to  which  these  several  objects 
are  secured.  If  there  is  a  failure  in  any  one  of  these,  it  weakens 
the  family  just  so  much. 

Such  is  the  status  of  the  family  at  the  present  day,  that  it 
needs  all  the  lights  and  supports  which  it  can  possibly  ob- 
tain. » 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  marriage-rate  is  steadily 
declining  and  divorces  are  multiplying.  There  are  other  causes 
at  work  that  threaten  the  stability  and  even  existence  of  this 
institution.  When  the  functions  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  brain,  are  better  understood,  it  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  that  there  are  certain  relations  strictly  physi- 
ological which  have  a  far  more  powerful  influence  upon  the 
domestic  and  family  interests  than  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered. 

Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  The  family  is  the  most  impor- 
tant institution  in  the  world.  The  exact  and  complete  relations 
of  physiology  to  it  have  never,  we  believe,  been  truly  discovered 
or  applied.  If  there  is  a  great  general  law  of  propagation,  and 
as  a  sequence  a  general  law  of  inheritance,  when  these  laws 
are  correctly  understood,  they  will  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  family.  The  field  of  inquiry  is  new,  but  this  fact  affords 
no  reason  or  argument  that  it  is  not  true.  The  discovery  of 
new  truths  here  is  no  stranger  than  many  other  discoveries 
that  have  been  made.  Here  is  a  work  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  importance  and  magnitude  of  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  language.  What  work  could  exalt  more  the 
laborer,  or  yield  a  richer  harvest  in  all  coming  time  ? 

4.  True  Civilization.  —  The  first  impression  might  lead 
one  to  suppose,  that  such  a  subject  as  civilization  would  have 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  human  system.  But  upon  a 
careful  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  vital  forces  and 
the  laws  that  govern  the  body,  sustain  most  intimate  relation  to 
true  civilization.     The  very  term  civilize  means  to  reclaim  man 
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from  a  savage  state,  to  teach  him  the  arts  and  all  kinds  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  to  refine  his  manners,  improve  his  habits,  and 
secure  for  him  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  comfort  and 
happiness. 

Now,  the  most  important  agent  and  object  in  all  these 
changes  is  man  himself.  His  nature  or  the  laws  that  govern 
every  part  of  his  body  must  be  more  or  less  affected  by  these 
changes.  Whatever  goes  to  make  up  civilization,  or  whatever 
changes  are  brought  about  by  it,  these  should  harmonize  with 
the  nature  of  man.  There  can  be  no  permanent  or  true  civili- 
zation, unless  it  is  adapted  to  develop  the  whole  nature  of  man. 
After  a  most  careful  analysis  of  all  the  elements  of  civilization 
— what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  what  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
and  what  it  should  be — we  shall  find  that  its  true  foundation 
must  be  based  upon  the  nature  of  man  in  developing  his  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  nature,  each  in  harmony  with  the  other, 
and  all  to  their  highest  extent.  This  grand  idea  or  plan  has, 
we  believe,  never  been  attempted,  much  less  accomplished. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  advances  in  this  direction, 
in  developing  the  body  and  cultivating  the  mind,  but  failed  in 
the  moral  element.  We  have  at  the  present  day  certain  types 
of  civilization  which  would  be  considered  by  some  superior  to 
any  in  the  past,  and  by  others,  not  easy  hereafter  to  be  sur- 
passed. But  before  we  can  determine  what  is  true  civilization 
or  before  there  can  be  a  general  agreement  upon  it,  we  must 
have  some  standard  by  which  it  can  be  tested.  This  must  be 
the  highest  possible  development  of  man's  whole  nature,  the 
animal  and  intellectual  obeying  the  moral  and  religious.  Then, 
true  merit  and  real  worth  would  receive  its  just  reward. 

Every  organ  in  the  body  is  governed  by  its  own  law,  and 
all  parts  of  the  system  sustain  certain  relations  to  other  parts 
as  well  as  to  external  objects.  As  the  brain  is  the  crowning 
organ  in  the  body,^it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all  its 
functions  should  be  properly  and  harmoniously  exercised,  and 
that  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  they  are  capable  in  a  normal 
state.  Such  a  development  would  constitute  a  normal  state  of 
physiology,  and  the  central  point  toward  which  all  civilization 
should  be  directed. 

Until  some  such  state  of  society  is  brought  about,  there 
can  be  no  true  or  permanent  civilization.     Its  type  must  be 
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artificial,  and  to  a  great  extent  unnatural  and  unhealthy.  As 
long  as  it  rests  upon  such  supports,  it  must  be  unsatisfying  and 
constantly  changing.  It  partakes  very  much  of  this  character 
at  the  present  day.  A  distinguished  writer,  in  characterizing 
it,  maintains  that  wealth,  fashion,  and  show  are  its  principal 
supports.  This  criticism  might  at  first  seem  severe  and  unjust, 
but  after  all  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, there  is  no  general  standard  or  agreement,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  in  what  direction  progress  is  leading  us. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  all  the  discussions  on  this  subject, 
scarcely  any  reference  is  ever  made  to  the  body.  The  most 
voluminous  writer  on  civilization,  Guizot,  speaks  of  the  domes- 
tic affections,  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  moral  forces,  but 
never  discusses  the  relation  which  these  classes  sustain  one  to 
the  other,  or  whether  they  have  any  connection  with  the  body 
or  the  brain,  or  whether  there  can  be  any  change  in  the  phys- 
ical system,  or  whether  the  organization  of  individuals  or 
races  makes  any  difference. 

Almost  the  only  writer  who  has  attempted  to  apply  physio- 
logical principles  to  illustrate  changes  in  history  and  state  of 
society,  is  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  of  New  York.  His 
work,  **  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe," 
is  not  only  a  monument  of  thought  and  research  but  an  honor 
to  the  medical  profession.  Says  Dr.  Draper,  **  Social  advance- 
ment is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  law  as  is 
bodily  growth.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  the  miniature  of 
the  life  of  a  nation."  What  we  want  is  a  practical  application 
of  these  two  propositions  to  the  present  state  of  society. 

But  this  paper,  already  extended  beyond  its  original  design, 
must  be  brought  to  a  close.  If  the  positions  taken  are  correct, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  most  important  field  is  here  laid  open  to 
the  profession  for  study  and  research.  The  field  is  large — it 
embraces  the  whole  human  family — and  is  ripe  for  the  harvest. 
It  appeals  emphatically  to  the  members  of  this  profession,  as 
the  body  is  peculiarly  entrusted  to  their  care  and  treatment. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  suggestions  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  paper  are  visionary  and  unworthy  of  thought- 
ful consideration,  but  such  will  not  be  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
In  reviewing  the  history  of  physiology  who  will  assert  that 
there  can  be  no  new  discoveries  in  this  science,  or  new  appli- 
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cation  of  its  principles  ?  What  is  the  testimony  of  its  teachers 
and  professors — the  highest  living  authority  on  the  subject — 
is  it  not  that  richer  rewards  await  the  votaries  of  this  science, — 
that  the  human  family  are  to  reap  here  golden  harvests  ?  His- 
tory teaches  that  the  great  truths  of  nature  are  slowly  brought 
to  light  at  different  periods  and  by  a  variety  of  agencies.  And 
who  are  to  be  the  interpreters,  the  expounders  of  these  laws, 
unless  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  ? 

The  primary  objects  of  this  Academy  are  to  "  extend  the 
bounds  of  medical  science,  to  elevate  the  profession,  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  and  prevent  disease.''  What  can  elevate  and 
ennoble  the  profession  more  than  engaging  in  work  designed  to 
promote  public  health,  to  improve  physical  organization,  to 
perfect  the  family  institution,  and  prepare  the  way  for  true 
civilization  ?  All  these  topics  come  directly  within  the  range 
of  our  studies,  and  if  the  members  of  the  profession  should  en- 
gage heartily  in  these  labors,  they  would  do  a  work  for  hu- 
manity which  no  other  profession  or  body  of  men  can  or  will 
do.  The  questions  here  raised  are  all  strictly  physiological. 
It  is  not  only  the  province,  but  the  privilege  and  duty  of  medi- 
cal men  to  investigate  them.  In  nature's  great  laboratory  they 
should  prove  themselves  not  only  servants  and  masters,  but 
kings  and  priests. 


Responsibility  for  Sickness.— A  proprietor  of  a  hotel 
at  St.  Sebastian,  Spain,  requires  payment  for  the  alleged  re- 
furnishing of  the  apartments  occupied  by  an  American  gentle- 
man who  died  of  heart  disease,  on  the  alleged  theory  that  it 
was  contagious.  This  is  common  among  Continental  hotel 
proprietors.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  a  guest 
of  a  hotel  in  Paris  died  from  the  effects  of  amputation  of  a 
limb,  a  demand  would  be  made  upon  his  estate  to  pay  for  the 
supposed  entire  refurnishing  of  his  apartment.  This  swindling 
custom  reminds  us  of  the  advice  a  gentleman  once  gave  a 
young  lady  who  was  complaining  of  feeling  unwell  at  one  of  the 
leading  Paris  hotels,  to  the  effect  that  if  she  thought  she  was 
going  to  die,  she  had  better  go  out  and  get  into  a  third-class 
cab,  as  her  friends  would  then  only  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
cab  ;  whereas,  if  she  died  in  the  hotel,  the  cost  of  its  refur- 
nishing would  probably  be  demanded. — Nat.  Hotel  Reporter. 
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We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  changeable  character  of 
a  climate  and  the  variations  of  temperature,  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure»  of  sunshine  and  cloud,  as  familiar  sources  of  disease,  and 
it  is  singular  how  little  we  reflect  that  during  the  cold  months 
in  our  climate  we  are  subject  to  influences  of  our  own  making' 
in  this  matter,  of  sudden  changes  of  which  nature  is  never 
guilty. 

We  go  from  the  heated  house  or  office  with  temperature  at 
80°  or  90°  Fahrenheit,  dry  and  oppressive,  into  the  cold  open 
air  at  zero,  an  instantaneous  change  of  the  supply  to  our  sensi- 
tive lungs  of  ninety  degrees,  and  this  not  only  once  but  over 
and  over  again,  or  we  inhale  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  the 
lecture-room  or  theatre  loaded  with  moist  exhalations  and 
plunge  at  once  into  the  dry  freezing  atmosphere  of  midwinter, 
and  so  common  an  occurrence  has  it  become  that  we  fail  to 
realize  the  tremendous  strain  we  put  upon  our  organization, 
much  less  to  look  upon  it  as  a  removable  source  of  disease  and 
death. 

And  we  even  do  worse  than  this :  we  talk  of  malarial  dis- 
eases and  blood-poisoning,  of  water  contamination  and  poor 
ventilation,  of  infection  by  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  through 
neglect  or  ignorance,  and  then,  heating  our  houses  from  below, 
supply  the  unwholesome  air  of  cellars,  or,  through  a  contrivance 
supposed  to  be  a  triumph  of  hygienic  ingenuity  called  a  cold- 
air  box,  suck  in  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  air  we 
would  never  breathe  willingly,  and  heat  it  up  to  a  temperature 
which  will  vivify  the  poisonous  germs  it  may  contain  and  dis- 
seminate them  through  our  sleeping-rooms.  With  the  power- 
ful draughts  from  highly  heated  air  in  our  houses  we  draw  the 
effluvia  of  water-closets  and  drains  from  the  lower  levels  where 
they  originate,  and,  warming  them  into  activity,  we  supply 
them  to  our  families  and  friends. 
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It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one-half  of  the 
diseases  of  the  present  day  are  due  to  the  defective  hygiene  of 
modern  dwellings  and  tenements.  It  would  be  easy,  more- 
over, to  show  that  this  defect  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  that  which  has  been  said  is  no 
overdrawn  statement  of  what  we  are  daily  encouraging  and 
abetting,  but  disease  is  rarely  the  immediate  or  direct  result  of 
our  own  folly — a  few  days  or  weeks  of  incubation  are  necessary, 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  where  the  occasional  purification  of  a 
foul  atmosphere  postpones  the  poisonous  effects  we  should,  in 
common  with  a  less  thoughtful  public,  underrate  the  cause  and 
overlook  the  danger.  There  is  n>)thing  more  lamentably  true 
of  our  human  nature  than  that  we  will  not  appreciate  sanitary 
prophylaxis  until  disease,  or  some  zealous  friend,  has  proven 
our  folly.  A  man,  for  example,  will  tolerate  a  noisome  stench 
from  a  leaky  sewer  or  ill-placed  cesspool,  even  after  repeated 
warnings,  till  an  expensive  sickness  or  more  expensive  funeral 
has  touched  his  pocket,  or  some  friend,  who  has  learned  the 
danger  by  sad  experience,  has  driven  him  into  sanitary  reform. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  a  safe  and  healthful 
architecture  is  the  adaptation  of  artificial  warmth,  and  no  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  that  it  touches  the  life, 
the  health,  and  the  purse  of  the  community. 

The  historical  part  of  this  matter  of  .house-warming  is  full 
of  interest. 

The  refinement  and  luxury  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  civili- 
zation, as  we  understand  the  word,  scarcely  antedate  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  but  in  looking  for  the  first  devices  for 
increasing  the  comfort  of  dwellings,  we  must  begin  with  the 
migration  of  the  human  family  to  climates  where  the  change  of 
the  seasons  rendered  houses  and  protecting  roofs  a  necessity. 
Nomadic  races  naturally  flourish  only  in  climates  favorable  to 
a  semi-barbarous  and  houseless  life,  where  the  stolen  covering 
of  the  wild  animal,  or  the  simple  shelter  of  rocks  and  caves  suf- 
ficed to  maintain  the  bodily  warmth.  It  is  probable  that  the 
primitive  man  found  but  little  need  of  anything  but  mere  shelter 
from  wind  and  rain,  and  that  the  first  era  of  house-warming  for 
comfort  began  with  the  cave  fires  of  the  barbarous  races  of 
Asia  in  their  northward  journeyings.  Therefore  came  the  tent 
first  for  shelter,  then  a  central  fire,  such  as  was  common  with 
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the  early  Indian  races  of  this  continent.  Next  followed  the 
brazier  with  glowing  coals,  so  familiar  in  the  pictures  and  his- 
tory of  ancient  Rome,  and  later  still,  the  devices  for  increasing 
the  draught  in  closed  houses,  and  the  inventions  for  economiz- 
ing, storing,  or  radiating  the  heat  with  which  modern  history  has 
made  us  familiar. 

In  searching  for  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  introduction 
of  fires  into  dwellings,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  history  of  the 
nations  whose  magnificence  in  architecture  indicate  a  corre- 
sponding grandeur  in  all  that  can,  through  human  device  and 
ingenuity,  make  life  more  luxurious  and  delightful — grand  and 
beautiful  their  almost  imperishable  ruins — but  of  the  home  life 
of  the  people  who  reared  them  we  can  learn  almost  nothing. 
All  the  vestiges  of  remote  historic  periods  are,  moreover,  found 
in  the  dry  and  warm  climates  lying  under  tropical  skies,  and  it 
is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  dwellings,  and  even  the  palaces, 
of  these  far-off  ages,  were  designed  more  for  shelter  and  con- 
venience than  for  luxurious  inaction  or  dissipation.  We  are, 
indeed,  justified  in  this  belief  as  regards  the  inhabitants  of 
Thebes  or  Nineveh  by  the  fact  that  even  the  refined  and  sen- 
suous patricians  of  Rome,  living  under  a  more  changeable  cli- 
mate, and  with  a  far  greater  appreciation  of  domestic  seclusion 
and  comfort,  appear  to  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  their 
private  dwellings,  and  to  have  been  content  with  houses  which 
in  modern  times  would  make  but  uncomfortable  prisons.  Mr. 
Layard,  in  his  **  Account  of  Nineveh,*'  says  that  the  private 
dwellings  were  probablyof  but  one  story  in  Assyria  proper,  or 
Babylonia,  and  must  have  been  built  of  perishable  materials. 
Certainly  we  do  not  expect  to  find,  and  we  do  not  find  in  the 
wonderful  ruins  of  Egypt  or  Asia,  the  evidences  of  pride  in 
domestic  architecture  :  temples,  altars,  and  treasures  ;  sepul- 
chres and  monuments,  gigantic  images  and  marvellous  cause- 
ways, gates,  walls,  and  sculptured  stones  of  curious  workman- 
ship, but  no  firesides  ;  no  ruins  of  homes,  even  of  the  rich  and 
great.  All — all  the  crumbling  embodiment  of  a  race's  con- 
sciousness of  superior  and  supernatural  power,  and  a  life  of 
which  this  on  earth  is  but  a  part. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  altars  and  temples, 
and  not  homes,  received  the  chief  attention  of  the  ancients,  and 
that  all  the  triumphs  of  architectural  grandeur  were  expended 
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upon  the  houses  of  the  gods  or  the  tombs  of  kings,  we  may 
turn  to  Peru  and  Mexico  in  the  days  of  Spanish  conquest ;  the 
houses  of  even  the  most  powerful  were  mere  huts,  but  the 
temples  were  magnificent.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Barrono  :  '*  All 
the  dwellings  of  ancient  Peru,  as  of  ancient  China,  were  on  the 
same  plan,  from  the  meanest  hovel  to  the  viceroy's  palace. " 
The  walls  of  Cuzco  show  the  ability  to  move  stones  of  immense 
size,  and  to  polish  and  fit  perfectly  blocks  even  thirty  feet  in 
length.  The  palaces  of  the  Incas  had  doors  with  slanting  sides 
like  the  Egyptians,  sloping  roofs  covered  with  slabs,  or  perhaps 
rushes,  and  no  windows.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  im- 
mense structures  among  the  ruins  of  Palenque  in  the  Mexican 
province  of  Chiapas,  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  Capan  in  Honduras,  of  Labphak  and  Uxmal  in  Yuca- 
tan, and  of  Chichen,  also  in  Yucatan,  where  one  of  the  best 
preserved  buildings  appears  to  have  had  an  altitude  of  sixty- 
five  feet,  with  staircases  and  beautiful  sculptured  ornaments, 
had  no  devices  for  luxury  or  comfort  of  the  dwellers  in  them. 
The  rooms  are  long  and  narrow,  often  without  windows,  and 
with  flat  or  sometimes  arched  roofs  built  in  terraces  (Stephens* 
**  Incidents  of  Travel,  1842  ").  The  height,  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  was  probably  acquired  by  terraces,  instead  of  story 
upon  story,  as  in  modern  times. 

The  peculiar  one-story  plan  of  all  ancient  houses,  while 
appearing  somewhat  singular,  may,  after  all,  be  due  not  to  any 
want  of  desire  or  ability  to  do  as  is  now  done,  but  because  of 
earthquakes;  for  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
and  some  parts  of  Asia,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
convulsions  of  nature  were  formerly  far  more  frequent  than 
they  are  at  the  present  day. 

Indeed,  the  only  allusion  to  dwellings  of  two  stories  in 
remote  times  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  the  statement  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says  that  Busirus,  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  Pharaohs  spoken  of  in  Bible  times,  built  private  houses 
four  or  five  stories  high  in  Thebes  or  HeliopoHs;  but  no  re- 
mains confirm  such  statement,  and  it  is  said  that,  even  in  his 
own  day,  many  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  the  art 
of  making  houses  in  stories  was  but  little  known. 

Ancient  Hindoo  architecture  is  said  to  have  been  similar  to 
the  Egyptian. 
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Ancient  New  Zealanders  are  said  to  have  built  admirable 
fortifications,  but  their  houses  were  extremely  poor. 

The  ruins  of  old  Rome  below  the  streets  of  the  present  city, 
seem  to  show,  by  the  absence  of  stairs,  that  houses  were  then 
but  one  story  high,  and  the  uncovered  streets  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  show  the  same  of  those  unfortunate  cities. 

We  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  indifference  of  patrician 
Rome  to  domestic  Juxury  and  refinement.  The  houses  of  that 
day  were  small  and  badly  constructed,  and  imperfectly  secluded 
from  the  public. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  was  familiar,  but  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  windows,  as  we  understand  the  term ;  the  "  fe- 
nestra "  were  mere  loop-holes  for  ingress  of  air ;  not  a  sign  of  a 
glazed  protection  has  yet  been  found.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
ancient  dwellings  of  Italy  are  still  visible  and  the  courts  or  clois- 
ters of  palaces,  monasteries,  mansions,  and  inns  of  to-day  are 
representative  of  the  Cavsedia  vestibula  and  atria  of  Pompeian 
mansions. 

We  turn  to  China  to  learn  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  most  ancient  nation,  but  far  back  in  the  dim  ages 
of  its  remote  antiquity  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  semi- 
barbarous  traits  of  that  period  differed  materially  from  those 
of  the  present  day.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
the  climate  of  China  was  originally  tropical,  and  that  the  coun- 
try enlarged  its  boundaries  and  extended  northward  into  the 
temperate  zone ;  and  with  the  necessities  of  a  more  vigorous 
climate,  domestic  seclusion  and  domestic  comfort  grew  into  a 
semblance  of  what*  it  is  still  in  the  city  of  Pekin. 

The  Chinese  are  even  to-day  well  known  for  their  ignorance 
of  the  physical  sciences ;  and  their  dislike  to  know  more  than 
their  ancestors  can  hardly  fail  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  far 
from  progressive.  Their  architecture  is  still  primitive,  and  their 
ideas  of  personal  comfort  exceedingly  crude.  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  conversing  with  those  who  have  lived  long 
in  China,  at  the  apparently  stand-still  condition  of  the  race. 
They  seem  not  to  have  changed  for  centuries.  Missionaries 
say  that  there  are  no  evidences  whatever  that  the  Chinese  as  a 
nation  were  ever  different.  From  a  photograph  kirtdly  loaned 
me  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Congar,  formerly  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  China  (a  picture  of  the  dwelling  of  a  man  who  thinks 
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his  house  as  grand  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it),  it  seems  im- 
possible to  believe  that  one  is  looking  upon  a  modern  dwelling. 

When  the  Chinese  are  cold  they  put  on  additional  clothing, 
and  but  rarely  is  artificial  heat  introduced  into  the  dwelling  for 
purposes  of  warmth,  and  then  it  is  brought  in  in  the  chafing- 
dish  or  brazier,  or  what  is  termed  a  **  Kang,"  and  regarded  as 
a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity.  Close,  narrow,  and  low-ceiled 
rooms,  outer  clothing  in  abundance,  and  crowding  like  rabbits 
in  a  burrow  constitute  the  chief  source  of  extra  warmth. 

This  **  Kang  "  appears  to  be  similar  to  what  was  called  by 
the  Romans  **  hypocanstum,"  a  kind  of  flue  under  the  floor 
by  which  the  heat  of  the  fire  could  be  carried  from  room  to 
room,  the  fire  itself  being  outside  ;  there  was,  however,  no  at- 
tempt at  a  chimney,  and  smoke  and  gas  must,  with  such  a  con- 
trivance, be  more  plentiful  than  warmth.  This  device  is,  how- 
ever, the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  can  be  found,  to  do  for  a 
dwelling  what  in  modem  times  is  done  by  the  hot-air  furnace 
and  its  pipes. 

As  already  stated,  we  must  look  to  the  settlement  of  colder 
or  changeable  latitudes  for  the  earliest  evidences  of  house- 
warming  proper,  and  turn  to  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe  ; 
but  there  is  for  them  no  authentic  history  prior  to  the  tenth 
century. 

Iceland,  which  has  so  recently  celebrated  its  millennial 
anniversary,  dates  historically  back  only  to  the  eighth  century, 
and  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  long,  prior  to  this,  house- 
warming  was  a  science  in  Great  Britain.  But  in  these  cold 
countries  at  the  beginning,  as  it  is  at  the'  present  time,  the 
means  of  living  at  all,  is  the  great  question,  with  little  thought 
for  luxury ;  and  the  Icelander  and  the  Esquimaux  are  fully 
content  to  put  the  furs  of  the  seal  or  the  bear  outside,  and  the 
fat  inside,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  warmth  without 
the  artificial  aid  of  a  fire,  for  which  nature  provides  no  fuel. 
With  them,  the  brown  coal  and  drift-wood  used  for  culinary 
purposes  are  too  valuable  except  for  the  barest  necessity. 

As  already  intimated,  the  first  era  of  house-warming  may 
be  termed  that  which  most  closely  imitated  nature,  viz. :  that 
of  segregation  in  the  caves  of  the  earth,  with  the  skins  of  wild 
animals  for  covering.  The  second  era  introduces  the  fire  into 
the  caves,  huts  of  boughs,  and  tents  made  of  skins.     The  third 
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brings  in  the  brazier  of  live  coals,  and  not  till  the  fourth,  which 
introduces  the  chimney,  can  the  matter  of  house-warming  be 
considered  as  a  refinement  or  luxury,  or  we  might  add,  as  an 
enemy  to  health. 

This  matter  of  a  chimney  is,  after  all,  so  vital  and  essential 
a  part  of  the  structure  of  a  modern  house,  that  it  is  surprising 
that  it  was  unknown  to  antiquity,  even  when  we  know  what 
we  have  endeavored  to  prove,  that  the  dwellings  were  of  such 
imperfect  pattern.  But  the  chimney  certainly  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  invention.  We  may  search  in  vain  for  allusion 
to  it,  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  our  present  Christian 
era.  Vitruvius,  the  oldest  writer  upon  architecture,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  perhaps  just  before, 
and  whose  writings  are  still  accessible,  gives  in  his  rules  for 
building  no  directions  for  chimneys. 

Beckman,  who  appears  to  be  frequently  quoted  by  writers 
as  an  authority,  says  that  Julius  Polluk  collected  with  great 
care  the  Greek  names  of  every  part  of  a  dwelling,  and  that 
one  Grapaldus  did  the  same  of  Latin  terms,  but  these  neither 
contain  a  word  expressive  of  a  modern  chimney. 

The  same  writer  is  generally  quoted  at  the  present  day  as 
authority  for  the  belief  that  chimneys  were  not  known  in  Eng- 
land till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  But  one  author,  whose  name 
is  forgotten,  says  they  were  introduced  in  1236.  They  were 
certainly  earlier  in  Italy,  and  Octavius  Ferrari  states  that  they 
were  in  use  among  the  ancients. 

In  Rochester  Castle,  as  early  as  11 30,  fireplaces  were  built, 
and  although  the  flues  go  up  through  the  wall,  with  an  outlet 
below  the  eaves,  they  were  none  the  less  chimneys.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  long  after  this  date  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  frequent,  and  then  only  in  the  large  halls  of  houses. 
In  many  of  the  old  pictures  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
j:uries,  the  central  fires  appear  in  the  halls  and  the  smoke  was 
allowed  to  escape  through  loop-holes  or  "  louvre." 

The  "  Metropolitan  Encyclopaedia*'  says  that  the  earliest  ref- 
erence to  chimneys  in  Italy  is  in  an  inscription  over  a  gateway 
in  Venice,  which  states  that  in  1347  a  great  many  *'  fuma- 
gouli  "  were  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  but  in  a  history 
of  Padua,  one  Francisco  de  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  is  said,  on 
a  visit  to  Rome  in  1368,  to  have  caused  chimneys  to  be  built 
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at  his  inn  similar  to  those  which  had  been  long  in  use  in  Padua, 
and  therefore  probably  antedating  those  alluded  to  over  the 
Venetian  gateway. 

But  authoritative  as  these  statements  have  been  regarded, 
they  are  erroneous.  The  Romans,  who  once  reared  a  populous 
and  wealthy  city  where  the  London  of  to-day  stands,  and  in 
comparison  with  whose  structures  the  gray  old  walls  are  but 
the  work  of  yesterday,  knew  probably  as  much  of  domestic 
architecture  and  its  conveniences  as  we  of  the  present  age. 

More  than  fourteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  Lon- 
don of  former  days  was  peopled  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  and  the  pavement  trodden  by  the  Romans  lies  buried 
fourteen  feet  below  the  streets  of  the  modern  city.  None  of 
the  exhumations  of  modern  times  are  more  replete  with  inter- 
est than  those  which  have  within  the  past  twenty  years  brought 
to  light  the  coins,  pottery,  and  china,  the  brass  and  iron  im- 
plements, the  pavements  and  sculptures  of  those  forgotten 
times. 

Some  of  the  coins  found  belonged  to  the  reign  of  the  usurp- 
er AUectus,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  297  A.D.* 

For  our  present  inquiry,  however,  the  point  of  interest  lies 
in  the  discovery  in  1850,  in  ruins  under  Sherbourne  Lane,  and 
twelve  feet  below  the  present  pavement,  of  a  pavement  twenty 
feet  wide  of  small  bricks  laid  in  mortar  ;  and  a  wall  twelve  feet 
by  ten  pierced  by  two  flues,  one  semi-circular  and  the  other 
rectangular,  the  chimneys  undoubtedly  of  an  old  mansion. 
This  must  have  been  built  before  the  year  400,  for  the  Romans 
retired  from  Britain  at  about  that  date. 

Roman  London  could  have  been  no  mean  city.  It  must 
have  been  opulent  and  populous,  if  not  magnificent,  and  fur- 
nished a  civilization  adapted  to  the  changing  climate,  and  which 
had  been  the  basis  of  a  more  modern,  but  perhaps  not  more 
complete  refinement  than  its  own. 

We  may,  therefore,  be  assured  that  the  dates  given  by 
authors  as  those  of  the  beginning  of  house-heating  by  the  aid 
of  a  chimney  are  incorrect,  and  fix  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  house-fires,  even  into  Great  Britain,  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  at  the  least ;  and  the  absence  of  a  word  in  the  Latin 

*  Knight's  History  of  London. 
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tongue,  which  should  signify  what  we  call  a  chimney,  loses  its 
importance  when  we  reflect  that  the  language  of  a  people  is 
modified  by  the  necessities  of  the  climate  in  which  they  dwell. 

We  may  consider  the  fourth  era  in  the  source  of  house- 
heating  as  closed  when  the  chimney  had  grown  into  common  use 
to  carry  off  smoke  and  increase  the  draught  to  the  fire,  and  see 
with  what  surprising  slowness  the  simple  flue  developed  into  a 
wide  and  comfortable  fireplace  with  the  high  stone  settles  and 
the  formidable  screens  for  shutting  off  the  blasts  of  air  from 
without,  or  the  heat  from  the  roaring  fire  within. 

It  appears  that  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  were  fire- 
places considered  essential  in  the  structure  of  a  house,  and  dur- 
ing all  the  period  intervening  between  that  time  and  the  fourth 
century  the  brazier  of  coals,  the  central  fire  with  the  rising 
smoke  drawn  away  through  holes  near  the  ceiling,  or  the  con-, 
stant  wearing  of  outer  wraps  were  relied  upon  to  meet  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  In  the  means  of  escape  for  smoke  and 
the  windows  which  were  made  to*  allow  free  ingress  of  fresh  air 
consisted  the  protection  against  deleterious  influences  which 
the  air-tight  houses  of  later  days  did  not  comprehend.  To  this 
closing  of  the  loop-holes  and  opening  of  the  chimneys  is  due  a 
long  series  of  changes  in  domestic  architecture  of  which  those 
that  have  sprung  from  the  necessity  of  adequate  ventilation  are 
not  the  least. 

Indeed,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  re- 
gurgitant smoke  and  the  vapors  from  personal  exhalations  in 
closed  rooms  should  affect  the  health,  particularly  of  the  fe- 
males and  younger  members  of  the  family  who  were  too  closely 
confined  in  them. 

Variable  temperatures,  sudden  changes,  heated  heads,  and 
cold  feet ;  close  and  stifling  effluvia  from  drains  and  sewers ; 
poisonous  gases  from  ill-contrived  furnaces  would  give  no 
headaches  or  debility  if  we  of  modern  times  would  look  out  to 
the  sky  through  our  roofs  as  did  a  King  of  Libya,  referred  to 
by  Herodotus,  who  offered  the  free  sunlight  of  heaven  to  a 
servant  as  a  reward,  as  he  pointed  to  the  sun  itself,  visible 
through  an  opening  over  the  fire. 

Public  sentiment  slowly  but  inevitably  arrives  at  truth,  after 
floundering  through  much  of  error,  and  the  recent  tendency  to 
go  back  from  heaters  and  stoves  to  the  comfortable  fireplaces 
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of  the  last  century  is  an  indication  that  the  former  are  in  some 
way  ill-suited  to  health  or  prolongation  of  life.  Fireplaces  and 
generous  hearths  are  said  to  have  been  described  by  Keslar,  of 
Frankfort,  in  1614 ;  then  by  Savot  in  1625,  by  Delesme  in 
1686,  and  by  Cardinal  de  Polignac  in  171 5.  Then  came  Frank* 
lin  in  1774,  and  Count  Rumford  in  1796.  The  latter  writer  being 
familiar  for  his  researches,  experiments,  and  contrivances  for 
warming  and  ventilating  public  and  private  houses — as  famous 
in  his  day  as  Arnott  &  Reid  and  a  score  of  others  of  later  times. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  these  luxuries  were  enjoyed 
only  by  the  wealthy,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only  to  the  necessity  for 
economy  of  fuel  that  stoves  and  furnaces  owe  theii  origin. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  properly  comfortable  fireplace  requires  an  ex- 
travagant supply  of  fuel,  and  that  the  waste  of  heat  is  enormous. 

There  can  perhaps  be  no  better  opportunity  to  allude  to  the 
possible  hygienic  objections  to  this  method  of  heating  and  their 
correction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  device  has  always  been 
.considered  a  luxury.  The  glowing  coals,  the  roaring  fire,  the 
wide  and  attractive  hearth  possess  a  charm  which  few  can  fail 
to  feel. 

But  it  is  surprising  that  the  tax  collector  should  levy  upon 
it  as  a  source  of  revenue.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  such  a 
tax  was  levied,  and  termed  chimney  money.  This  was,  how- 
ever, abolished  in  the  reign  of  William  ^nd  Mary. 

With  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume 
that  no  valid  objection  could  arise,  on  sanitary  grounds,  for 
the  lower  stratum  of  air  in  the  room  could  be  well  heated, 
draughts  could  be  modified  or  avoided  by  supply-pipes  pass- 
ing under  the  floors  to  the  hearth,  or  better  and  more  simply  by 
providing  openings  under  the  cornices  ("  Encyclop.  Metrop."). 
But,  unfortunately,  the  supply  of  wood  even  in  this  country  is 
becoming  limited,  and  the  fireplace  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
chimney-place  with  a  grate  for  coal.  To  this  the  objection 
that  may  arise  is  the  frequent  presence  of  irritating  dust  and 
ashes,  or,  when  the  chimney-breast  is  badly  constructed,  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  That  this  is  no  imaginary  evil,  I 
have  been  satisfied  from  observation  in  a  sitting-room,  23X  12 
feet,  where  the  grate  was  set  apparently  upon  correct  principles 
but  where  the  odor  of  gas  was  clearly  perceptible. 
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The  defect  is  due  in  such  instances  generally  to  the  shape 
of  the  chimney-throat,  it  being  necessary  to  narrow  this  just 
above  the  fire  to  prevent  the  downward  passage  of  a  cool  cur- 
rent— di  not-uncommon  occurrence  when  the  flue  is  generously 
large.  When  this  defect  is  very  great,  smoke  as  well  as  gas 
is  frequently  forced  out  into  the  room. 

Another  source  of  gas  and  smoke,  and  we  speak  now  of 
fire-grates  chiefly,. is  one  often  quite  mysterious,  that  can  occur 
only  in  houses  which  are  illy  supplied  with  outside  air,  but  it 
is  one  which  would  be  found  far  more  frequently  if  attempts 
were  made  to  warm  many  rooms  in  the  same  house,  and  would 
be  particularly  productive  of  injury  if  sleeping-rooms  were  to 
be  kept  warm  by  such  fires.  This  is  where  two  fireplaces  exist 
in  the  same  chimney  in  parallel  flues,  the  one  on  an  upper  floor, 
and  the  other  on  a  lower.  We  will  suppose  that  the  one  in 
the  upper  room  with  the  doors  open,  and  the  one  in  a  lower, 
with  window  closed,  as  is  often  the  custom  at  night,  the  cool- 
ness of  the  upper  as  compared  with  the  lower  will  diminish  its 
draught  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  temperature  produced 
by  the  fires  in  the  flues,  and  the  one  in  the  upper  will  speedily 
go  out,  the  vapors  and  gases  falling  to  the  floor  and  tending 
to  flow  out  into  the  hall  and  down-stairs  in  the  direction  of  the 
fire  on  the  lower  floor.  The  reverse  will  be  the  case  if  the 
lower  fire  becomes  faint,  or  is  allowed  to  expire,  although  the 
former  is  the  more  common,  as  the  longer  flue  is  more  likely 
to  maintain  its  fire  in  activity. 

This  defect  will  often  result  in  the  morning  headache  and 
furred  tongue,  with  languor,  so  commonly  observed  even 
among  the  better  classes,  where  double  windows  and  weather- 
strips convert  the  house  into  an  air-tight  box,  and  like  many 
other  defects  can  only  be  remedied  by  proper  ventilation. 

The  same  danger  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  from  an 
open  fire  is  enhanced  where  sleeping-rooms  are  thus  warmed, 
from  the  circumstance  that  after  the  earth's  surface  at  night 
has  ceased  to  radiate  the  heat  received  during  the  day,  the 
currents  of  air,  which,  when  warm,  continually  rise  and  assist 
the  hotter  currents  coming  from  the  chimney-flue,  cease  to  rise, 
the  fire  in  the  grate  goes  down,  and  the  flue  become  cooler  and 
cooler  till  a  sluggish  column  accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chimney,. and  the  draught  is  destroyed.     From  the  time 
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that  the  fire  lost  its  activity  to  this  point,  the  carbonic  acid  had 
ceased  to  be  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  and,  no  longer  suf- 
ficiently heated  to  rise,  has  begun  to  spread  out  over  the  floor. 
When  the  draught  is  entirely  arrested,  this  process  is  somewhat 
increased  so  long  as  any  combustion  goes  on,  and  if  the  room 
is  closed,  and  the  fireplace  alone  relied  upon  for  ventilation,  the 
vitiated  air  is  still  farther  vitiated  by  this  source  of  supply. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  fireplaces,  however  desirable,  can 
ever  become  so  popular  as  to  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  means  of  heating,  not  only  because  of  the  extrava- 
gance implied,  and  the  great  waste  of  heat  involved,  but  be- 
cause the  fires  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  keep  the  temper- 
ature equable,  and,  where  only  the  principal  rooms  would  b^ 
heated,  the  discomfort  of  cold  halls  and  stairways  and  small 
rooms  would  be  too  annoying  to  be  endured. 

One  other,  and  by  no  means  light,  objection  to  the  fire- 
place is  the  floor-draught  already  alluded  to.  We  often  find 
ladies  complaining  of  "influenza"  where  no  other  possible 
source  of  cold  can  be  chargeable  with  the  difficulty  other  than 
reading  before  one  of  these  fires  till  the  feet  and  limbs,  or  per- 
haps the  back  of  the  neck  had  become  chilled.  This  is  now 
frequently  remedied  by  an  aperture  below  the  grate  floor  or 
hearth-stone,  through  which  the  necessary  supply  of  air  is 
maintained  for  the  fire. 

With  one  other  and  practical  remark  about  the  popular  fal- 
lacy that  an  open  fireplace  without  afire  is  a  good  ventilator  for 
a  sleeping-room,  we  will  leave  this  part  of  the  subject.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  a  fireplace  left  open  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  moment's  reflection  will,  however,  show  that  this  is 
of  no  avail  unless  the  chimney  be  hot  by  conduction  from  some 
one  of  the  other  flues,  or  the  flue  itself  be  heated.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  supply  a  downward  stream  of  cold  air, 
as  some  suppose,  unless  the  room  be  very  warm,  ^.viA  some  outlet 
exist  near  the  ceiling  by  which  a  current  may  be  established ;  but 
if  the  fireplace  itself  were  high  up,  or,  better  still,  closed,  and 
an  opening  made  in  the  chimney  under  the  cornice,  then  an 
upward  and  ventilating  draught  would  be  established.  Five 
minutes'  experiment  with  a  lighted  taper  or  a  feather  will  con- 
firm this  assertion.  The  column  of  air  in  such  chimneys  is  al- 
most entirely  stationary,  and  can  certainly  not  be  a  means  of 
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carrying  off  the  vitiated  products  of  respiration,  since  these  are 
heavier  than  air,  and  fall,  unless  heated,  instead  of  rising. 
Even  when  the  chimney  is  heated  and  an  upward  draught 
produced,  I  have  known  the  air  of  the  bed-room  excessively 
foul  where  the  bed  was  standing,  simply  because  a  window  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  supplied  its  stream  of  cold  air 
which  descended  by  the  wall,  passed  under  the  bed,  and  so  to 
the  fireplace,  leaving  the  bed  high  and  dry,  as  it  were,  in  the 
stagnant  and  impure  air. 

The  existence  of  carbonic  acid  in  our  houses,  whether  as  a 
result  of  respiration  or  of  ordinary  combustion,  is  so  often 
spoken  of  and  is  so  important  that  a  popular  error  regarding 
it  should  be  corrected.  It  is,  for  example,  a  familiar  fact  that 
this  gas  when  pure  descendsan^  dis^ces  the  lower  stratum  of  air. 
Now,  this  is  only  to  a^^t^^ih  Mc^^^^ue  in  our  houses,  since 
carbonic  acid  does /^F  reniain  ckarj'^K^  mixes  immediately 
with  surrounding  lift  r^f  T^^^S^/^tJ'^  a<Mixture  is  not  exces- 
sive, the  tendencylfs  to  rtse\d^:lA6v  man  fdly under  the  influence 
of  heat,  and  only  wbeij|f  m  ex2?8?*of  cflj^  does  it  descend. 

When  in  the  prop'^iig-M^  it  is  stimulating, 

when  I  part  in  lOO  it  bec(l)fI!W  Jiu^nous,  and  when  as  many 
as  lO  parts  exist  in  lOO  it  is  speedily  fatal ;  although  where 
the  contamination  is  gradual  the  system  is  rendered  somewhat 
tolerant  of  its  presence.  This  property,  however,  which  it 
possesses,  of  rising  under  the  influence  of  heat,  is  one  which 
-chiefly  concerns  our  present  subject  and  one  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  proper  ventilation  is  impossible. 

Floor-draughts,  unequal  temperature,  inadequate  ventila- 
tion, and  carbonic  acid  constitute  almost  the  whole  sources  of 
danger  to  health  in  the  somewhat  primitive  methods  of  house- 
warming  by  open  fires,  but  the  advances  made  during  the 
nineteenth  century  in  domestic  architecture  have  added  other 
•sources  of  injury  which  have  been  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  stoves  and  central  heaters.  What  has  taken  place  his- 
torically in  the  large  cities  of  the  world  in  this 'respect  may  be 
observed  as  still  occurring  in  the  western  part  of  our  own  country. 
The  open  fires  gradually  yield  before  the  more  economical 
wood-burning  stoves  ;  next  follows  the  small-coal  burner  with 
its  original  defects,  then  the  more  complicated  contrivances  for 
obviating  the  most  glaring  and  unbearable  of  these  defects, 
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and  slowly,  but  steadily,  the  furnace  or  the  steam-heater,  or 
the  hot-water  circulating  coils.  In  the  South  and  extreme 
West  the  open  fire  still  holds  pre-eminence.  Several  months 
since,  having  occasion  in  connection  with  several  others  to  col- 
lect statistical  material  on  sanitary  subjects,  circulars  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  prominent  physicians  in  different  counties  of 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  In  these  we  took  occasion 
to  ask  concerning  the  subject  of  household  fires  and  the  dis- 
eases likely  to  grow  out  of  the  different  customs. 

The  prevalence  of  bronchial  and  general  catarrhal  difficul- 
ties was  noticeable,  and  these  in  many  instances  were  attributed 
to  defective  methods  of  house-warming. 

In  Indiana,  the  air-tight  coal  stove  appears  to  be  coming 
into  use  where  open  fires  have  prevailed,  and  a  great  increase 
of  throat  difficulty,  lung  disease,  and  loss  of  vigor  in  children 
is  ascribed  to  them.  In  Ohio,  open  fires  of  wood  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  are  still  almost  universal,  but  in  and  near  the  cities 
the  introduction  of  stoves  and  furnaces  is  spoken  of  and  de- 
plored. 

In  Illinois  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  use  of  fires  in 
tightly-closed  and  ill-ventilated  apartments  is  spoken  of  as  a 
source  of  disease.  Indeed,  throughout  the  West,  the  same 
testimony  is  given,  and  several  express  their  belief  that  Eastern 
diseases  are  moving  westward  with  the  progress  of  the  forcing 
hot-house  principle. 

One  of  the  most  striking  commentaries  on  the  misfortunes 
that  attend  the  growth  of  modern  ideas  of  comfort  in  this  mat- 
ter of  heat  is,  that  in  all  favored  health  resorts  improvement  is 
rapid  and  cures  are  marvellous,  while  all  is  crude,  and  rough, 
and  free  ;  but  with  the  income  of  new  and  wealthy  patrons, 
new  necessities  for  ease  and  luxury  come  up,  and  when  the  huts 
give  place  to  inns,  and  inns  to  costly  and  comfortable  hotels, 
all  is  changed.  The  very  principle  of  vitality  is  cut  off  and  the 
invalid  with  his  cosey  fire  and  soft  carpet  and  double  windows 
shuts  off  for  himself  the  avenues  to  recovery.  This  observa- 
tion is  becoming  a  familiar  one,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  it  or  not, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  to  rough  it  a  little,  and  to  feel  the 
cold  and  breathe  the  air  keen  and  fresh  as  the  frosts  of  a  benefi- 
cent Creator  have  made  it,  is  better  than  to  stagnate  in  an 
excessive  and  enervating  heat. 
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The  consumptive  who  dares  the  exposure  of  the  woods  in 
his  narrow  tent  and  returns  to  the  primitive  freedom  for  which 
man  was  designed  is  the  one  who  improves,  while  his  wealthier 
brother  groans  and  growls  over  a  poor  but  costly  table,  or 
shivers  in  a  room  heated  to  summer  heat,  but  chilling  with  the 
dampness  of  an  exhausted  air,  speedily  succumbs. 

We  may  here  perhaps  best  speak  of  this  singular  chilliness 
of  an  atmosphere  which  has  been  breathed  over  and  over  until 
exhausted.  One  may  at  any  time,  by  a  visit  to  some  of  our 
factories,  find  men  sitting  at  their  work  in  a  damp-warm  atmos- 
phere with  the  thermometer  at  70°,  and  complaining  of  the 
cold.  The  atmosphere  is  close  and  foul,  the  chilliness  causes 
the  men  to  shut  the  closed  windows  or  doors  still  tighter,  and 
the  actual  heat  may  rise  to  80°,  without  much  warmth.  This 
is  often  true  in  furnace-heated  houses,  but  it  will  always  be 
found  that  there  is  no  ventilation.  The  air  is  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  the  conduction  of  the  natural  bodily  warmth  is 
rapid  and  constant.  The  addition  of  the  fire  and  the  actual  in- 
crease of  the  temperature  of  the  room  fails  to  obviate  this, 
since  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  heat  does  not  dry  the  air, 
but  increases  its  capacity  for  holding  water  in  suspension. 
But  to  return  : 

The  inimical  relation  of  devices  for  personal  comfort  to 
health  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  a  remarkable  tract  of 
land  known  as  the  Cumberland  plateau  in  Tennessee.  It  is 
thirty  miles  long,  and,  I  think,  five  or  six  miles  wide  ;  and  with 
six  thousand  inhabitants  has  never  known  a  case  of  consump- 
tion. Dr.  E.  M.  Wight,  of  Memphis,  attempted  a  study  of  the 
region,  and  the  problem  was  soon  solved.  The  inhabitants 
were  farmers,  primitive  to  the  last  degree,  almost  devoid  of 
what  we  call  luxury.  They  worked,  and  ate,  and  slept,  regard- 
less of  the  world  around  them.  Their  houses  were  windowless,  ^ 
and  often  doorless  ;]^shelter  only  was  all  that  was  sought,  and 
neither  consumption  nor  any  other  disease  found  foothold 
among  them.  The  introduction  of  a  first-class  hotel  would 
have  broken  the  spell,  and  it  will  probably  never  be  tried: 

The  closing  era  of  house-warming  is  the  one  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  central  fire  predominates.  The  hot-air  furnace  finds 
its  prototype  in  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  cockle  stove, 
invented  by  Mr.  Strutt,  and  originally  designed  to  prevent  the 
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overheating  of  air,  a  virtue  entirely  omitted  in  its  latter  and 
larger  development. 

This  contrivance,  which  in  its  relation  to  health  may  be 
termed  infernal,  is  usually  placed  in  the  cellar,  and  beng  often 
only  an  iron  stove  surrounded  with  a  casing,  draws  its  supply 
of  air  from  the  cellar  bottom,  where  the  dust  from  the  fire  is 
shaken  out  in  greatest  abundance.  This  air,  entering  the  cas- 
ing from  below,  is  heated  and  carried  upward  through  pip>es  to 
different  parts  of  the  house. 

We  have  already  said  that  improvements  in  house-building 
introduced  new  sources  of  danger  in  connection  with  heat,  and 
one  of  these  is  the  sewer  drain.  Frequently  leaking,  even 
when  not  inside  the  house  the  poisonous  vapors  find  their  way 
through  walls  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  just  where  another 
enemy  in  disguise,  termed  the  cold-air  box,  stands  open.  The 
half-dormant  germs  of  disease  pass  in  across  the  heated  sur- 
face ;  if  it  is  red-hot  they  are  destroyed,  and  the  products  of 
their  decomposition  are  carried  up  by  a  stream  of  air  burned 
of  its  oxygen  to  the  house.  If  the  iron  is  not  red-hot  the 
germs  are  vivified  and  carried  up  to  be  planted  in  our  circula- 
tion through  the  lungs.  Sulphuretted,  carburetted,  and  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen,  in  the  one  case  (for  red-hot  iron  permits 
the  transpiration  of  the  gases  of  combustion),  and  in  the  other 
fevers,  bronchitis,  headache,  and  diarrhcea.  , 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  colds  and  influenzas  and  so- 
called  malarial  diseases,  which  periodically  occur  with  the 
building  of  the  winter  fires  are  accidental.  Why  are  the 
zymotic  diseases  so  prevalent  in  the  cold  months?  Is  it  not 
because  these  germs  are  heated,  and  nursed,  and  coaxed  into 
life  by  our  own  stupidity  ? 

Would  we  willingly  sleep  on  the  cellar  floor  or  on  the 
ground  just  under  the  kitchen  window?  And  yet  with  a  supply 
of  air  night  and  day  from  these  sources  made  more  dangerous 
by  heating  we  rest  content. 

Sanitary  science  is  only  now  showing  signs  of  profitable 
vitality,  and  already  the  heating  apparatus  by  hot  water  or  by 
steam  is  proving  its  superiority  over  the  cheaper  but  danger- 
ous hot-air  furnace.  Still  these  are  too  expensive  for  the 
masses,  and  the  .sources  of  supply  of  the  air  to  be  heated  may 
be  as  bad  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
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Good  ideas  are  slow  in  finding  entrance  to  the  public  mind, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  simple  hot-water  coils  and  heaters  may 
yet  be  adapted  to  the  meanest  house.  The  idea  of  a  source 
of  central  supply,  not  as  regards  a  house,  but  a  whole  city,  is 
just  now  receiving  attention  in  New  York,  and  capital  is  forth- 
coming to  make  it  a  reality,  although  the  suggestion  was  made 
public  and  fully  elaborated  in  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1866, 
This  plan  of  supplying  hot  water  or  steam  to  a  whole  city  in 
the  same  manner  as  gas  is  so  plausible  that  in  Berlin  a  portion 
of  the  city  has  been  recently  set  off  for  a  trial,  and  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  have  been  paid  in.  It  cer. 
tainly  seems  feasible  and  can  hardly  be  expensive  to  individual 
subscribers.  If  this  ever  comes  to  be  an  accomplished  fact, 
ventilation  will  be  simplified,  and  many  of  our  diseases  will  dis- 
appear, and  particularly  would  the  terrible  rate  of  infant  mor- 
taUty  in  cities  be  diminished. 

The  great  requisite  in  correcting  the  evils  from  our  present 
systems  of  heating  is  a  free  supply  of  fresh  air  and  a  perfectly 
regular  means  of  exit  for  that  which  has  been  once  respired. 
One  ingenious  and  sanguine  writer  recently  suggested  that  in 
all  streets  in  cities  and  towns  a  single  chimney  be  employed  for 
each  street,  and  be  placed  over  the  sewer.  To  this  all  pipes 
from  individual  houses  were  to  be  conducted,  and  inasmuch  as, 
summer  and  winter,  an  upward  draught  would  be  maintained, 
while  the  products  of  combustion  were  being  carried  off,  no 
sewer  gas  could  be  sucked  in,  since  that,  too,  would  be  carried 
up  and  away. 

A  simple  device  which  would  add  but  little  to  the  cost  of 
every  house  when  being  built,  and  which  would  furnish  a  supply 
of  air  always  sweet  and  pure,  would  be  to  have  for  every  fire 
chinjney  a  supplementary  one  in  the  opposite  wall.  Connecting 
this  at  its  base  with  the  hot-air  boxes  or  steam-coils,  or  even 
the  furnace,  would  create  a  down  draught  in  the  cold  chimney 
which  would  give  the  pure,  clear  air  of  the  atmosphere  at  a 
high  level. 

It  is  useless  to  raise  our  voices  against  an  evil  unless  we  can 
supply  a  remedy  ;  but  inasmuch  as  house-heating  is  a  necessity, 
and  all  the  modern  means  that  are  available  are  somewhat  de- 
fective, we  can  at  least  choose  the  least  of  the  evils,  and  surely 
rather  than  have  a  hot-air  furnace,  better  return  to  separate 
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fires  in  modern  stoves,  or  to  the  extravagance  of  the  fireplace, 
unless  the  present  defects,  and  particularly  those  relating  to 
supply  of  pure  air  to  be  heated,  can  be  remedied  by  better  ven- 
tilation. 

Briefly  to  summarize  both  the  sources  of  disease  and  the 
diseases  likely  to  arise  from  artificial  heating,  we  have  : 

1.  Vitiated  air  in  sleeping-rooms  made  thus,  and  deleteri- 
ous, through  carbonic  acid,  or  the  sulphuretted  or  phospho- 
retted  gases,  transpired  through  overheated  iron,  producing 
the  morning  headache,  lassitude,  and  constipation,  or  the  more 
serious  disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  skin. 

2.  Poison  germs  from  unclean  cellars,  or  leaking  drains,  or 
of  surface  air  from  outside  warmed  into  life  and  developing  diph- 
theria, typhoid,  and  typho-malarial  fevers,  infantile  diarrhoeas, 
or  the  wasting  disorders  of  early  childhood,  erysipelas,  puerpe- 
ral fever,  and  other  diseases  arising  from  blood-poisoning. 

3.  High  or  suddenly  changed  temperatures,  re-breathing 
of  air  in  close-shut  rooms — producing  influenza,  catarrh,  bron- 
chitis, and  consumption. 


Insects  and  Flowers. — It  has  long  been  known  that 
flowers  were  necessary  to  insects  ;  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  insects  are  quite 
as  necessary  to  flowers.  There  are,  however,  but  two  or  three 
tribes  of  insects  whose  visits  are  serviceable  to  flowers  in  the 
way  of  fertilization.  The  Lepidoptera  or  butterfly  tribe  are 
especially  so,  and  the  moths  flying  by  night,  and  visiting  such 
flowers  as  are  only  open  at  that  time,  are  furnished  with  a 
trunk  or  proboscis  Which  sucks  up' honey  in  its  fluid  state,  and 
in  seeking  it  the  insect  becomes  covered  with  pollen  which  it 
transfers  from  flower  to  flower.  In  this  way  a  single  insect 
will  fertilize  many  flowers.  Besides  being  attracted  by  the 
color  of  flowers,  insects  seem  capable  of  appreciating  taste 
and  smell,  just  as  the  higher  animals  do.  What  flowers  are  to 
insects,  fruits  are  to  birds  and  mammals.  Both  are  colored, 
scented,  sweet ;  but  they  have  acquired  their  various  allure- 
ments for  the  attraction  of  widely  different  creatures. — Cham- 
bers' Journal. 
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THE   MUSEUM   OF   HYGIENE. 

Of  all  the  signs  of  progress  of  sanitary  knowledge  in  this 
country,  the  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE,  established  by  Surgeon- 
General  Philip  S.  Wales,  United  States  Navy,  only  three  years 
ago,  and  at  that  time  made  the  permanent  central  depository  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying. 

The  scheme  of  the  institution,  as  set  forth  in  the  circular  of 
Dr.  Wales  at  the  outset,  is  to  exhibit  the  present  state  and 
future  progress  of  the  nation  in  all  departments  of  hygiene. 

Contributions  were  invited  of  articles,  appliances,  models, 
drawings,  etc.,  illustrating  improvements  in  food,  water  supi- 
ply,  bedding,  clothing,  marine  architecture,  house  and  hospi- 
tal construction,  and  furniture ;  apparatus  for  heating,  illumi- 
nation, ventilation,  removal  of  excreta  and  refuse ;  culinary, 
laundry,  and  bath  facilities  ;  appliances  for  physical  culture  and 
exercise,  and  whatever  else  tends  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Medical  Director  John  M.  Browne  was  placed  in  charge, 
who,  with  P.  A.  Surgeon  C.  H.  H.  Hall  as  assistant,  appears 
to  have  placed  himself  in  communication  with  all  sources  of 
practical  knowledge  calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  his 
trust ;  insomuch  that  the  Museum  of  Hygiene  has  already  be- 
come a  depot  of  collective  information  and  object  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  public,  household,  and  personal  hygiene  of 
national  importance,  and  richly  deserves  Jhe  encouragement 
of  all  persons  interested  in  the  promotion  of  human  health 
under  all  circumstances. 

The  Museum  exhibition  rooms,  as  described  by  a  corre- 
spondent, now  contain,  including  the  exhibit  sent  to  the  Expo- 
sition at  New  Orleans,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  articles,  of 
*  which  nearly  half  have  been  received  during  the  past  year. 
They  relate  chiefly  to  sanitary  engineering  (drainage  and 
plumbing,-  water  supply,  and  artificial  ventilation),  life-saving 
and  protection,  and  household  health  and  comfort. 
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The  first  is  illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  twenty  articles, 
among  which  are  the  following  :  twenty-five  water-closets  of  dif- 
ferent design,  eighteen  of  which  are  provided  with  water-service 
to  display  their  action  ;  a  few  of  the  others  are  mounted  in  sec- 
tion to  show  the  construction  of  late  types,  while  the  remainder, 
of  obsolete  design,  have  been  added  as  landmarks  to  measure 
the  advance  of  sanitary  science  in  thia  field.  There  is  also  a  fair 
variety  of  traps — the  Adee  bottle  trap,  the  Bedell,  Bennor, 
Bower,  Brandeis,  "  Climax "  and  "Paragon,"  the  Buchan, 
Cudell,  "  Metallic  Bar,"  and  Pietsch  traps — a  few  of  which  are 
in  section.  In  this  connection,  the  visitor's  attention  is  di- 
rected to  an  exhibit  of  specimens  illustrating  common  or  pecul- 
iar defects  of  plumbing.  A  considerable  number  of  these  have 
been  made  especially  to  order,  either  entire  or  in  section,  to 
show  the  harmful  way  in  which  much  plumbing  work  is  done. 

That  these  examples  of  leaky  joints,  of  misplaced  traps  and 
vents,  and  of  pipes  choked  with  lead  that  has  oozed  into  them 
while  the  joint  was  soldering,  are  rather  understatements  of 
facts,  is  proved  by  specimens  received  within  a  few  days,  and 
but  lately  taken  from  houses  in  Washington.  Full-size  models 
of  the  Durham  and  of  the  J.  L.  Mott  systems  of  hovse-drainage, 
and  of  the  Blackman,  Eureka,  Harrington,  and  Wing  ventila- 
tors, and  a  variety  of  model  ventilating  tubes  are  also  on  exhi- 
bition. These  will  be  supplemented  shortly  by  considerable 
additions  from  abroad. 

Among  appliances  for  protection  and  rescue  may  be  men- 
tioned a  model  of  the  Chemical  Vaporizer  and  Deodorizer  Co.  *s 
volatilizer,  and  other  apparatus  for  disinfection,  a  model  of  the 
colliery  ambulance  and  fixtures  recently  exhibited  at  the  Health 
Exhibition,  London,  and  Woolsey's  and  other  life-buoys.  A 
model  disinfecting  chamber  has  been  ordered  from  Geneste, 
Herscher  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  whose  principle  of  disinfection  has 
been  adopted  by  the  French  Government  in  view  of  the  presence 
of  cholera. 

In  the  same  class  are  a  burglar-proof  iron  grave-vault,  a 
burial-casket  packed  for  distant  carriage  of  a  corpse,  and  a 
working  model  of  a  Siemens'  crematory  furnace.  Correspond- 
ence is  in  progress  relative  to  the  purchase  of  a  complete  model 
of  the  United  States  Cremation  Co.'s  chapel  and  furnace  now 
building  at  Mt.  Olivet,  East  Williamsburg,  L.  I.     This  will  be 
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constructed  on  a  scale  of  one-half  inch  to  the  foot,  and  will 
show  the  aesthetic  view  of  cremation  rather  than  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  incineration,  the  object  being  the  removal  of  sentimental 
prejudice  against  this  manner  of  disposal  of  the  dead. 

Food  and  drink  are  represented  by  very  few  articles :  im- 
proved or  defective  methods  of  preservation,  photographs  and 
engravings  of  food-plants  and  of  poisonous  herbs  resembling 
them,  and  which  might  be  mistaken  for  them;  articles  of  food 
provided  for  use  on  Arctic  expeditions,  pemmican,  etc.,  and 
specimens  of  liquors  **  aged  "  by  electricity. 

Household  health  and  comfort  is  illustrated  by  two  hundred 
and  forty  articles,  chiefly  floor-  and  wall-coverings  (art-tiles, 
wood  and  glass  veneers,  parquetry,  lincrusta-Walton,  etc.),  heat- 
ing, culinary,  and  laundry  appliances,  and  an  assortment  of 
water- filters,  several  of  them  in  section.  A  model  of  the  Aben- 
droth  ash-shute  is  also  shown. 

In  a  section  devoted  to  the  hygiene  of  dress  are  Chinese 
and  Japanese  foot-wear,  Mr.  Minnaert-Depunt's  exhibit  of 
sabots  recently  displayed  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  London, 
and  a  few  garments  exemplifying  the  proposed  reform  in  dress 
for  women.  To  these  will  be  added  shortly  a  complete  exhibit 
of  Dr.  Jaeger's  sanitary  woollen  fabrics  and  garments,  from 
London. 

Military  and  naval  hygiene  isrepresented  by  the  following, 
among  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  in  de- 
tail :  Full-sized  models  to  illustrate  completely  the  evolution 
of  the  air-port  from  the  old  plunger  to  the  recent  fine  port  de- 
vised by  Chief  Constructor  Wilson,  U.S.N.;  models  showing 
ship-construction  ;  a  half-size  model  of  a  state-room  on  board 
the  United  States  steamship  Hartford  ;  a  model  of  Young's 
ship's  galley  complete;  a  double-tube  ventilator  (a  modified 
M'Kinnell's  tube),  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  Owens, 
U.S.N.,  and  a  complete  model  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission steamer  Albatross,  to  show  the  method  of  ventilation 
by  exhaust-tubes  and  blower,  devised  by  Passed  Assistant  En- 
gineer Baird,  U.S.N.  Hospital  accommodation  afloat  is  illus- 
trated  by  a  model  of  Medical  Director  Gihon's  hospital-ship  for 
the  Navy,  and  by  a  model  of  a  sick-bay  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
A  complete  model  of  the  hospital-ship  Castalia  is  en  route.  This 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  one  exhibited  at  the  Health  Exhibition, 
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London,  and  is  made  by  the  same  builders,  Green  Bros.,  Lon- 
don. There  are  also  in  this  section  a  full  outfit  of  clothing  for 
a  private  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  samples  of  army 
and  navy  rations,  models  of  the  new  United  States  Army  am- 
bulance wagon,  of  Tompkins'  wheeled  stretcher,  of  a  barrack- 
ward,  and  a  block  model  of  the  Hicks*  United  States  Army 
general  hospital. 

To  the  above-mentioned  articles,  will  be  added  erelong  a 
considerable  number,  purchased  abroad,  representing  several 
branches  of  hygiene.  Among  these  is  the  apparatus  of  Francis 
Galton  for  anthropometrical  examinations,  which  excited  pop- 
ular interest  at  the  London  Health  Exhibition  and  from  which 
were  obtained  results  of  great  value  in  anthropometry.  There 
will  be  also  samples  of  arsenical  and  non-arsenical  wall-paper, 
life-saving  dress,  appliances  for  heating,  lighting,  and  disinfec- 
tion. A  variety  of  devices  for  water-filtration,  some  of  them 
in  section,  has  been  ordered,  and  the  exhibit  of  articles  for 
drainage  and  plumbing  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

An  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  is  in  preparation,  in 
which  the  collection  is  classified  under  the  general  divisions, 
"  Hygiene  of  Civic  Life,"  **  Hygiene  of  Private  Life,'*  '*  Military 
and  Naval  Hygiene.*' 

The  library  contains  over  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
bound  volumes.  About  one-third  of  these  are  works  upon 
practical  medicine,  the  remaining  two-thirds  relating  to  sani- 
tary subjects.  The  literature  of  scurvy,  contagious  diseases, 
and  the  germ-theory  is  especially  full.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  pamphlets,  those 
upon  related  topics  being  bound  together.  By  this  method 
many  ephemeral  publications  and  much  valuable  literature  will 
be  permanently  preserved.  This  pamphlet  library  now  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  volumes  made  up  as  just  mentioned. 
While  awaiting  binding,  pamphlets  are  kept  in  pamphlet-boxes 
in  which  they  are  distributed  according  to  the  initial  letter  of 
the  subject  treated. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  periodical  publications  upon 
hygiene,  medicine,  and  related  branches  are  received,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  the  gift  of  The  Sanitarian.  The 
library  possesses  also  many  plans  and  drawings  illustrative  of 
the  construction,  drainage,  and  ventilation  of  houses,  hospitals, 
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and  ships,  diagrams  to  show  disease-movements,  effects  of 
meteorological  influences  upon  mortality,  sanitary  statistics, 
field-hospital  arrangements,  etc. 

The  visitor  to  the  library  will  find  the  latest  books  on  hy- 
giene in  a  special  case  in  the  reading-room. 

An  author  and  subject  catalogue  of  books  is  preparing. 

Attached  to  the  Museum  is  an  experimental  laboratory 
which  is  in  the  charge  of  an  experienced  chemist  and  micro- 
scopist.  It  is  completely  equipped  with  the  best  apparatus  for 
physical  and  biological  investigation,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Beck's  and  Zentmayer's  microscopes,  with  complete 
accessories  and  a  one-eighteenth  immersion  lens,  Burdon-San- 
derson's  apparatus  for  physiological  investigation,  lactoscope 
and  other  apparatus  for  milk-analysis,  and  Koch's  improved 
apparatus  for  germ-culture.  This  last  has  been  fitted  with  an 
automatic,  electrical  cut-off  valve  and  a  thermostat,  an  im- 
proved design  by  Lieutenant  E.  K.  Moore,  U.S.N.,  by  which 
the  air  of  the  culture-box  is  maintained  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture by  gas-flame.  This  apparatus  will  be  put  into  operation 
as  soon  as  the  germs  are  received  from  abroad.  Preparations 
are  complete  for  a  series  of  pharmacological  experiments,  by  a 
practical  worker,  upon  the  physiological  action  of  certain  drugs 
(caffeine,  etc.)  upon  the  heart.  A  hitherto  undescribed  con- 
dition of  human  milk  as  a  cause  of  gastro-enteric  disorder  in 
the  infant  is  now  under  investigation  in  the  laboratory.  These 
observations  have  novelty  and  practical  import.  They  will  be 
published,  when  complete,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Naval 
Medical  Society. 

Hospitals  for  Infectious  Diseases.— A  recent  number 
of  TAe  Builder  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  new  tempo- 
rary hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  just  constructed  at  Liver- 
pool. This  city  has  been  very  inadequately  provided  with 
means  for  isolating  and  treating  persons  attacked  by  infectious 
disorders,  and  it  was  not  until  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  broke 
out  there  recently  that  decisive  steps  were  taken  for  supplying 
the  need.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  controlling  the  harbor 
and  docks,  a  tract  of  land,  containing  about  thirty  acres,  situ- 
ated on  the  river-bank,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  city 
authorities  and  immediately  put  in  condition  for  receiving  the 
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hospital  buildings.  A  mansion-house  already  existing  on  the 
premises  was  appropriated  as  an  administration  building,  and 
at  some  distance  from  it,  on  the  river-bank,  two  terraces  were 
formed,  each  four  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  forty  feet 
wide.  The  terraces '  were  carefully  under-drained,  and  then 
entirely  covered  with  a  sheet  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  six 
inches  thick.  This  forms  a  floor,  on  which  the  hospital  build- 
ings are  constructed  in  sets  of  three.  Four  of  these  triplets  of 
buildings  are  of  the  lightest  possible  description,  the  central 
portion  being  of  wooden  framing,  covered  outside  with  thick 
waterproof  paper,  and  sheathed  inside  with  matched  boards, 
the  space  between  the  sheathing  and  the  outside  papering  be- 
ing filled  with  mineral  wool ;  while  the  two  remaining  divisions 
consist  simply  of  tents.  The  latter  form  the  hospital  wards, 
the  wooden  structure  in  the  middle  containing  only  nurses' 
day-rooms,  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  and  so  on.  All  the 
central  buildings  communicate  by  means  of  covered  passage- 
ways, floored  with  cement  concrete,  and  enclosed  with  wooden 
framing,  covered  with  waterproof  paper.  To  accommodate 
patients  who  could  not  bear  the  exposure  of  a  tent,  two  triplets 
of  buildings  are  placed  in  the  same  range  as  the  tents,  planned 
in  the  same  way,  but  constructed  of  corrugated  iron,  with  lining 
of  matched  sheathing,  filled  in,  between  the  sheathing  and  the 
iron,  with  mineral  wool.  A  separate  convalescent  hut,  of  iron, 
is  provided  at  one  end  of  the  group,  and  kitchens,  sculleries, 
and  other  necessary  buildings,  of  brick,  are  situated  near  by. 

The  Cost  of  Wines. — As  some  of  my  readers  may  be  in- 
clined to  question  this  estimate  of  average  cost,  a  few  illustra- 
tive facts  may  be  named.  In  Sicily  and  Calabria  I  usually  paid, 
at  the  roadside  or  yillage  "  osterias,"  an  equivalent  to  one 
halfpenny  for  a  glass  or  tumbler  holding  nearly  half  a  pint  of 
common  wine,  thin,  but  genuine.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  less 
than  one  shilling  per  gallon,  or  twopence  per  bottle,  and  in- 
cluded the  cost  of  barrelling,  storage,  and  inn-keeper*s  profit  on 
retailing.  In  the  luxuriant  wine-growing  regions  of  Spain,  a 
traveller,  halting  at  a  railway  refreshment  station  and  buying 
one  of  the  sausage  sandwiches  that  there  prevail,  is  allowed  to 
help  himself  to  wine  to  drink  on  the  spot  without  charge,  but, 
if  he  fills  his  flask  to  carry  away,  he  is  subjected  to  an  extra 
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charge  of  one  halfpenny.  It  is  well  known  to  all  concerned 
that  at  vintage-time  of  fairly  good  seasons,  in  all  countries 
where  the  grape  grows  freely,  a  good  cask  is  worth  more  than 
the  new  wine  it  contains  when  filled  ;  that  much  wine  is  wasted 
from  lack  of  vessels,  and  anybody  sending  two  good  empty 
casks  to  a  vigneron  can  have  one  of  them  filled  in  exchange  for 
the  other.  Those  who  desire  further  illustrations  and  verifica- 
tion should  ask  their  friends — outside  of  the  trade — who  have 
travelled  in  southern  wine  countries,  and  know  the  language 
and  something  more  of  the  country  than  is  to  be  learned  by 
being  simply  transferred  from  one  hotel  to  another  under  the 
guidance  of  couriers,  cicerone,  valets  de  place,  a'nd  other 
flunkies.  Wine -merchants  are  **  men  of  business." — From 
*'  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,''  by  W.  Mattieu  WILLIAMS,  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January. 


Whittier  and  Holmes. — Mr.  Whittier  and  Dr.  Holmes 
are  now  our  patriarchs  of  song.  But  it  is  in  years  only  that 
they  are  old.  The  later  verses  of  Whittier  have  the  same  un- 
changed quality  of  graphic  simplicity  and  deep  and  catholic 
feeling,  the  same  penetrating  pathos  and  New  England  vigor, 
which  have  been  always  his.  For  half  a  century  he  has  been 
a  bard  arousing  patriotic  and  humane  emotion,  a  minstrel 
cheering  and  soothing  and  charming  with  tender  ballad  and 
romantic  lyric.  And  here  is  the'latest  song  of  Holmes,  the  ave 
of  the  beautiful  illustrated  volume,  which  happily  reminds  us 
how  ever  fresh  and  familiar  are  the  strains  which  it  preludes,  and 
which  will  go  on  echoing  and  singing  themselves  along  the  com- 
ing years.  These  are  the  singers  who  still  happily  connect  us 
with  the  great  group  of  which  they  are  parts.  But  it  is  the 
especial  glory  of  that  group,  which  contains  the  various  genius 
which  first  challenged  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  satisfied  it 
that  at  last  the  Muses  had  alighted  upon  this  continent,  that 
they  are  as  illustrious  as  citizens  as  they  are  renowned  as  poets, 
philosophers,  historians,  novelists,  essayists,  masters  in  science, 
and  scholars.  There  is  perhaps  no  similar  group  whose  mem- 
bers were  of  such  lofty  and  blameless  life,  so  free  from  the  com- 
mon faults  of  men  of  letters — of  life  so  regular,  so  well-ordered 
and  diligent,  so  free  from  every  reproach. — Geo.  William 
Curtis,  in  Harper  s\Magazine  for  January. 
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A   NATIONAL  BOARD   OF   HEALTH: 

The  Bill  prepared  by  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Boards  of  Health  representing  Twenty- 
five  States  and  Forty  important  Cities,  convened 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  ioth-iith.  1884, 
and  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Health 
OF  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

To  amend  an  Act  entitled  **An  Act  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  into  the  United 
States  and  to  establish  a  National  Board  of  Healthy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  an 
Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  into  the  United  States,  and  to  establish 
a  National  Board  of  Health,'*  approved  March  3,  1879,  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  that  there  shall  be  established  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
State  Board  of  Health  now  established,  or  which  may  be  here- 
after established  in  the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  whose  compensation 
when  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duty  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  ten  dollars  per  diem  each,  and  reasonable  exr 
penses.  This  Board  shall  meet  in  Washington  within  ninety 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  shall  meet  in  Washing- 
ton annually,  and  in  case  of  emergency  upon  the  call  of  its 
chairman  and  secretary,  or  upon  the  extraordinary  call  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  officers  of  this  Board  shall  be  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  and  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  shall  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  may  be  removed  for  cause,  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  two-thirds  of  the  full  Board 
voting  therefor,  and  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board.  The  chairman  with  six  other  members, 
representing  the  various  geographical  divisions  of  the  country, 
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shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board,  to  be 
elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  at  each  annual 
meeting  thereafter,  and  said  committee  shall,  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  exercise  such  powers  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Board. 

Section  2.  The  duties  of  this  Board  shall  be,  and  it  is 
hereby  authorized  and  given  power  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made,  such  investigations  at  any  place  within  the  United 
St^ates,  or  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  and  to  collect  informa- 
tion upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health,  and  to  frame 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  quarantine  service  of  the  United  States ;  and  all 
the  power  and  authority  now  provided  by  law,  or  which  may 
be  provided  by  law,  for  the  control  and  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  vested 
in  said  Board,  except  as  to  the  special  authority  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Board  shall  severally  be  exe- 
cuted, under  the  direction  of  this  Board,  through  such  De- 
partments of  the  Government,  or  other  officers,  as  the  law  may 
prescribe  or  the  President  may  designate. 

This  Board  shall  co-operate  with,  and  so  far  as  it  lawfully 
may  shall  aid  State  and  local  boards  of  health  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  such  boards,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  States  and  into  one  State  fr©m  another. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  be  observed  by  ves- 
sels at  ports  of  departure,  where  such  vessels  sail  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place  to  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  States 
to  secure  the  best  sanitary  condition  of  such  vessel,  her  cargo, 
passengers,  and  crew,  and  to  prepare  from  time  to  time  for  the 
consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  medical  offi- 
cers serving  under  this  act  at  any  foreign  port,  and  otherwise 
make  publicly  known  such  rules  and  regulations,  which,  when 
approved  by  the  President  and  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State,  and  posted  in  the  office  of  the  consul  or  other  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  at  such  foreign  ports  for  at  least 
ten  days,  shall  be  enforced  by  the  consular  officers  and  agents 
of  the  UnitedStates.J 
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Section  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place  to  enter  any  port  in  the  United  States, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
under  State  or  municipal  authority,  and  any  such  vessel  which 
shall  attempt  to  enter  any  port  of  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion thereof  shall  be  liable  to  process  in  the  proper  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  upon*  conviction  shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States  a  sum  to  be  awarded  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Court,  not  exceeding  $1,000,  which  shall  be  a  lien  upon 
such  vessel  to  be  recovered  upon  proceeding  in  the  proper 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  laws  governing  cases  of  seizure  of  vessels  for  viola- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  United  States 
attorney  for  such  district  shall  appear  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  such  vessels  shall  obtain  from  the  consular  or 
authorized  medical  officer  at  the  port  of  departure  a  certificate 
in  duplicate  setting  forth  the  sanitary  history  of  said  vessel, 
and  that  it  has  in  all  respects  complied  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  this  Board,  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  for  the 
government  of  such  vessels,  and  before  granting  such  certifi- 
cate such  consular  or  medieal  officer  is  required  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  statements  therein  made  are  true ;  and  upon  the  re- 
quest of  this  Board,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  proper  medical  officers,  to  serve 
in  the  offices  of  the  consuls  at  any  such  foreign  ports,  to  make 
the  inspections  and  give  the  certificates  herein  required. 

Section  5.  Such  vessels  shall  observe  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  this  Board  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  in  regard 
to  the  inspection,  disinfection,  and  isolation  of  the  same,  upon 
its  arrival  at  any  port  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  and  cargo  on  board,  so  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  contagious  diseases  into  the  United  States,  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  to  enter  such  port,  to  land 
its  passengers  or  discharge  its  cargo,  except  upon  a  certificate 
from  the  Health  Officer  of  such  port,  that  such  rules  rfnd  regula- 
tions have  in  all  respects  been  complied  with. 

Section  6.  In  the  event  of  any  sudden  emergency,  threat- 
ening  the   importation  of  contagious   or   infectious   diseases 
into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country,   the  Pres- 
5  . 
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ident  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired, in  his  discretion,  to  adopt  and  make  known  forthwith 
by  pubh'c  proclamation  such  measures  as  may  meet  the 
emergency,  either  by  suspending  the  introduction  into  the 
United  States  by  land  or  sea,  of  any  specified  merchandise 
calculated  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  contagion, 
or  by  prohibiting  the  entry  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  vessels  coming  from  infected  countries  or  having  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  on  board.  And  in  case  the  President 
shall  at  any  time  exercise  the  authority  hereby  conferred  upon 
him,  he  shall,  at  or  before  the  time  of  issuing  such  proclama- 
tion as  aforesaid,  convene  the  National  Board  of  Health,  to 
meet  at  Washington  in  special  session  within  ten  days  from  the 
date  of  such  notice  of  convention,  and  the  said  Board  shall 
thereupon  advise  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  sufficient  to 
meet  the  emergency  ;  and  upon  the  taking  effect  of  such  meas- 
ures, with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  herein  provided,  the  President's  proclamation  aforesaid  shall 
cease  to  have  effect.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  at  all 
times  to  give  prompt  attention  to  any  question  in  sanitary  sci- 
ence which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  President. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  obtain  from  the  consular  officers  at  foreign  ports  or 
places  all  available  information  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  such  ports  and  places,  and  to  transmit  the  same  to 
this  Board ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  obtain 
from  the  State  and  municipal  health  authorities  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  from  all  other  available  sources,  weekly  re- 
ports of  the  sanitary  condition  of  ports  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  and  reports  and  other  matters  relating  to  cli- 
matic and  other  conditions  affecting  the  public  health,  and  it 
shall  prepare,  publish,  and  transmit  to  State  and  other  authori- 
ties, and  other  proper  persons,  weekly  abstracts  of  such  re- 
ports, consular  reports,  and  other  useful  information  relating 
to  the  public  health ;  and  it  shall  make  to  the  President,  for 
transmission  to  Congress,  an  annual  report  of  its  transactions, 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  important  to  the 
public  health  ;  and  the  necessary  printing  of  the  Board  shall  be 
done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  secretary  of  such  Board,  in  the  same  manner  andsubjedt 
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to  the  same  provisions  as  other  public  printing  for  the  several 
Departments  of  the  Government. 

Section  8.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized, when  requested  by  this  Board,  and  when  the  same  can  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  to  detail  officers 
from  the  several  Departments  of  the  Government,  for  tem- 
porary duty,  to  act  under  the  direction  of  this  Board  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such  officers  shall  re* 
ceive  no  additional  compensation,  except  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

Section  9.  To  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated,  to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  ; 
and  the  Board  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  such  disbursing 
agents  as  it  deems  necessary,  who  shall  give  bond  as  in  other 
cases  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

Section  10.  All  acts  and  parts  of,  acts  in  conflict  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  repealed. 
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The  National  Conference  of  State  Boards  of 
Health  and  Municipal  Health  Authorities,  which  held 
its  sessions  in  Washington,  December  lOth-iith,  1884,  was 
remarkable  for  the  singular  harmony  of  its  proceedings  and  the 
earnestness  of  its  work.  The  address  of  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks, 
President  of  the  Conference,  happily  disabused  the  public  mind 
of  the  errors  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it  through  the 
public  press,  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  national  aid  under  com- 
petent authority  to  meet  the  imminent  danger  of  cholera  which 
now  obtains  ;  that — 

**  While  it  may  be  self-conclusive  to  a  single  officer  of  the 
Government  that  his  own  work  is  complete  and  that  all  other 
advice,  knowledge,  or  assistance  is  uncalled  for  or  unnecessary, 
it  is  the  judgment  of  your  presiding  officer,  and  he  presumes 
of  this  Conference,  upon  the  best  information  they  can  obtain, 
that  in  a  crisis  like  the  present  a  more  enlarged,  liberal,  and 
comprehensive  system  of  health  administration  is  necessary  for 
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the  country  than  is  at  the  present  time  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress, or  by  one  officer  or  department  of  the  Government." 

Following  the  address  of  the  President,  the  following  com- 
mittees were  appointed  : 

On  Federal  Legislation — Drs.  Wolcott,  Smith,  Rauch, 
Brooks,  McCormick,  Baker,  and  Herrick. 

On  State  Action — Drs.  Watson,  Hewitt,  Lindsley,  Hunt, 
Heme,  and  Covernton. 

On  Municipal  Action — Drs.  Raymond,  McFarland,  Dur- 
gan,  Brightfoot,  and  Mr.  Poland. 

TcTthese  committees  all  papers  and  propositions  were  re- 
ferred, and  they  received  prompt  and  decisive  action. 

Tke  Committee  on  State  Action  reported  that  the  laws  of 
the  States  are  so  diverse  that  it  was  difficult  to  formulate  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  action.  Each  State  should  be  fully  advised  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  ports  of  neighboring  States 
through  which  disease  might  gain  admission  to  its  own  cities. 
In  reference  to  inter-State  cotnmunication,  it  is  essential  that 
officers  of  State  and  Federal  boards  in  adjacent  States  should 
promptly  notify  each  other  of  any  case  of  cholera  occurring  in 
its  own  domain.  It  is  also  essential  that  local  boards  shall  de- 
termine in  advance  how  the  first  cases  shall  be  cared  for,  so  as 
not  to  lose  valuable  time  and  allow  the  disease  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold. It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  State  Health  Boards  should  be  recognized  in 
some  national  form  as  having  authority  to  indicate  what  sani- 
tary measures  are  necessary,  and  secure  the  same  through 
those  departments  of  the  Government  under  which  they  would 
naturally  fall. 

The  Committee  on  Municipal  Action  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  following  municipal  regulations :  That  all  sur- 
face wells  be  closed,  privy  vaults  abolished,  stagnant  pools 
disinfected,  sewers  kept  clear,  accumulations  of  filth  prevented 
in  tenements,  the  food  supply  inspected,  garbage  promptly  re- 
moved, and  that  the  attention  of  authorities  of  all  institutions, 
public  and  private,  and  of  individuals  as  well,  be  drawn  to  the 
great  importance  of  maintaining  habits  of  personal  cleanliness 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  warding  off  an  attack  of 
cholera,  or  reducing  its  virulence.  The  authorities  of  all  States, 
cities,  or  villages  are  urged  to  adopt  measures  which  will  result 
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in  the  amelioration  of  all  the  conditions  above  referred  to,  with 
the  warning  that  if  the  conditions  are  allowed  to  continue  they 
will  greatly  promote  the  spread  of  cholera  when  it  does  come. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  placed  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Congressional  Committees 
on  Public  Health,  and  promptly  formulated  the  proposed  Bill 
for  an  effective  National  Board  of  Health,  printed  in  full  on 
the  preceding  pages. 

While,  in  some  of  its  details,  the  bill  is  not  thoroughly  con^ 
sistent  with  the  most  advanced  knowledge  of  marine  hygiene, 
especially  for  the  most  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  infected 
ships  and  merchandise,  that  it  received  the  unanimous  indorse- 
ment of  the  Conference  and  the  approval  of  the  authorities  and 
committees  consulted,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  its  adaptation 
to  all  the  conditions  comprehended  in  national,  state,  and 
local  sanitation,  and  that  it  deserves  the  favor  of  Congress 
that  it  may  speedily  become  a  law. 

The  Rags  Question,  we  are  gratified  to  observe  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  has  been  virtually  relegated  to  the  place 
from  which  it  should  never  have  been  taken  : 

Washington,  December  22,  1884.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  this  afternoon  issued  the  following  circular  to  customs 
officers  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  old  rags  : 

**  All  circulars  of  the  department  concerning  the  importation 
of  old  rags  are  modified  as  follows  :  No  old  rags  except  those 
afloat  on  or  before  January  i,  1885,  on  vessels  bound  directly 
to  the  United  States,  shall  be  landed  in  the  United  States  from 
any  vessel,  nor  come  into  the  United  States  by  land,  from  any 
foreign  country,  except  upon  disinfection  at  the  expense  of  the 
importers,  as  provided  in  this  circular,  or  as  may  hereafter  be 
provided. 

"  PROCESSES  OF  DISINFECTION, 

*'  Either  of  the  following  processes  will  be  considered  a  satis- 
factory method  of  disinfection  of  old  rags,  and  will  entitle  them 
to  entry  and  to  be  landed  in  the  United  States  upon  the  usual 
permit  of  the  local  Health  Officer,  viz.: 

"I.  Boiling  in  water  for  two  hours  under  a  pressure  of  fifty 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

"2.  Boiling  in  water  for  four  hours  without  pressure. 

''  3.  Subjection  to  the  action  of  confined  sulphurous  acid  gas 
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for  six  hours,  burning  one  and  a  half  or  two  pounds  roll  brim- 
stone in  each  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space,  with  the  rags 
well  scattered  upon  racks. 

'*4.  Disinfection  in  the  bale  by  means  of  perforated  screws 
or  tubes  through  which  sulphur  dioxide  or  superheated  steam 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  330°  shall  be  forced  under  a 
pressure  of  four  atmospheres  for  a  period  sufficient  to  insure 
thorough  disinfection. 

**  Old  rags  may  be  landed  and  stored  at  such  places  as  may 
be  approved  by  this  department  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing 
any  of  the  processes  of  disinfection  before  named,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  such  process  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  inspector 
of  customs  and  the  local  Health  Officer  the  rags  may  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  importer  or  consignee. 

**  Old  rags  maybe  subjected  to  disinfection  by  either  of  said 
processes  in  any  other  country  where  this  department  may 
appoint  an  inspector  to  superintend  the  same,  whose  certificate 
of  such  disinfection  shall  be  authenticated  by  a  United  States 
consular  officer,  according  to  department  circular  No.  61,  of 
April  22,  1884.  H.  McCULLOCH,  Secretary."' 

All  merchants  know  that  quarantine  service  is  performed 
at  their  expense. 

The  New  York  quarantine  law  of  1863,  from  which  most  of 
the  quarantine  laws  of  recent  years  have  been  deduced,  arranges 
merchandise  into  three  classes : 

"  I.  Merchandise  to  be  submitted  to  an  obligatory  quaran- 
tine and  to  purification ; 

**  2.  Merchandise  subject  to  an  optional  quarantine,  and 

"3.  Merchandise  exempt  from  quarantine. 

"The  first  class  comprises  clothing,  personal  baggage  and 
dunnage,  rags,  paper  rags,  hides,  skins,  feathers,  hair  and  all 
other  remains  of  animals,  cotton,  hemp,  and  woollens.  The 
second  class  comprehends  sugar,  silks  and  linen,  and  cattle. 
The  third  class  comprehends  all  merchandise  not  enumerated 
in  the  other  two  classes." 

Moreover,  the  New  York  quarantine  establishment  is  suffi- 
ciently well  equipped,  and  under  sufficiently  intelligent  sur- 
veillance to  thoroughly  protect  the  public  health  against  any 
danger  from  the  importation  of  infected  rags,  or  the  still  more 
dangerous  infected  ships  in  which  they  may  be  imported. 
And  with  equally  well  equipped  and  appointed  refuge  or  other 
quarantine  stations,  rags  as  a  special  source  of  danger,  are  of 
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infinitely  less  importance  than  the  conditions  so  cogently  stated 
by  the  Conference  Committee  on  Municipal  Action,  as  above 
reported. 

Quarantine  Protection.— On  the  call  of  the  Health 
Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  a  conference  of  the  health  au- 
thorities and  others  who  have  heretofore  been  engaged  in  the 
health  service  of  New  York  was  held  November  20th,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

**That  a  vigilant  quarantine  of  sanitation 'at  our  maritime 
quarantines  ought  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera. 

"That  the  following  measures  are  necessary  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessful guarantee  against  cholera  : 

*  *  First.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  provide 
at  all  foreign  ports  from  which  emigants  may  embark  a  thorough 
sanitary  inspection  by  a  competent  medical  officer,  of  person, 
baggage,  and  cargo  leaving  such  ports. 

**  Second,  The  co-operation  of  the  National  Government,  in 
so  far  as  to  require  its  representatives  at  foreign  ports  to  pre- 
vent any  infected  cargo  from  being  shipped^  or  to  inform  the 
quarantine  authorities  at  the  port  of  destination,  in  the  most 
speedy  manner  possible,  of  any  sickness  on  board  of  vessels  at 
the  place  of  departure,  of  an  infectious,  contagious,  or  suspicious 
character,  or  of  persons  or  cargo  on  board  from  cholera-infected 
localities. 

"  Third.  The  co-operation  of  the  general  Government  with 
the  maritime  quarantine  by  requiring  its  representatives  to  fur- 
nish bill  of  health  to  all  vessels  bound  to  ports  in  the  United 
States,  which  bill  of  health  shall  give  a  full  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  port  with  reference  to  diseases  of  the  charac- 
ter mentioned,  of  the  crew  and  passengers  on  board,  and  of  the 
measures  taken  to  secure  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  ves- 
sel while  at  the  port  of  departure. 

**  Fourth.  The  enactment  of  a  law  punishing  masters  of  ves- 
sels who  fail  to  bring  United  States  Consuls'  bills  of  health  from 
ports  where  there  is  a  representative  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
compel,  under  penalty,  the  complete  isolation  of  cases  of  the 
infectious  or  contagion's  diseases." 

Moreover,  as  it  was  found  that  the  quarantine  establishment 
of  the  port  of  New  York  had  not  been  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
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repair  and  equipment,  by  reason  of  insufficient  appropriation 
for  these  purposes,  the  conference  resolved  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  maintain  the  required  efficiency  by  annual  ap- 
propriations, and  to  confer  the  necesssry  authority  upon  the 
quarantine  officials,  to  meet  the  threatening  dangers  of  cholera, 
by  such  appliances  as  science  has  found  necessary.  Railroad 
and  transportation  companies  were  also  urged  to  take  active 
sanitary  measures  in  relation  to  cars,  stations,  etc. ,  with  a  view 
to  the  same  purpose^— the  prevention  of  cholera.  Copies  of  the 
resolutions,  respectively,  have  been  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  New  York,"  and  the  transporta- 
tion companies. 

Surgeon-General  Wales  not  Alone  Blamable. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  Annual  Report,  which 
we  have  received  since  reviewing  Surgeon-General  Wales'  re- 
port in  our  November  number,  makes  a  strained  effort  to  mag- 
nify the  negligence  of  Dr.  Wales,  by  appearing  to  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  \yhole  period  during  which  frauds  were  com- 
mitted against  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  covering 
a  period  of  four  years  before  Dr.  Wales  was  made  its  chief,  as 
well  as  for  the  latter  half  of  that  period.  According  to  the 
Secretary's  showing,  the  suspected  vouchers  extend  from  1876 
to  1884;  and  he  adds,  "  It  appears  that  Surgeon-General 
Wales  was  exceedingly  negligent,  and  that  he  trusted  com- 
pletely the  two  clerks,  and  recklessly  signed  whatever  papers 
they  placed  before  him.  The  frauds  were  made  possible  not 
by  any  defect  of  system,  but  by  studied  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  .  .  .  and  except  the  dishonest 
clerks  whom  he  so  implicity  trusted,  no  person  in  the  Navy 
Department  but  himself  seems  blamable  for  the  frauds.*' 

The  underscoring  is  ours,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Secretary's  charge,  and  our  disbelief  in 
the  *^  studied  neglect  "  of  either  Dr.  Wales  or  his  predecessor. 

That  Dr.  Wales  was  negligent  for  accepting  in  good  faith 
the  system  (which  the  Secretary  declares  was  without  defect) 
and  the  clerical  service  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  who  we 
believe  to  have  been  equally  guiltless  of  studied  neglect,  the  re- 
sults show  ;  but  that  he  alone  is  blamable  for  accepting  a  system 
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open  to  fraud  before  he  was  made  chief  of  the  Bureau,  is  not 
maintainable.  Morever,  to  use  another  studied  reflection  of 
the  Secretary,  "  the  high  character  which  he  had  borne,  and 
which  led  so  many  eminent  public  men  to  confidently  certify 
that  he  had  for  four  years  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau 
with  signal  ability  and  success,  and  to  persistently  urge  his  re- 
appointment," is,  to  say  the  least,  far-fetched,  if  not  basely  in- 
sinuating. 

Dr.  Wales  was  unquestionably  negligent  for  not  examining 
with  scrupulous  care  the  approved  system  in  vogue  in  the 
office  at  the  time  of  his  taking  charge,  before  approving 
vouchers  for  which  he  alone  was  responsible. 

But  this  exhibition  of  faith  in  the  excellence  of  the  system 
and  its  practical  workings  by  Dr.  Wales  is  not  likely  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  his  friends  in  his  personal  integrity,  or  to 
blind  them  to  the  signal  ability  by  which  he  did  advance  the 
interest  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  scientific  work, 
notwithstanding  the^  injustice  he  did  his  corps  in  his  last  annual 
report,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  sufficient  notice. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  notice  in  this  connection  that 
the  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  have  not  been  conducted  with  strict 
conformity  to  the  law  governing  the  Navy  Department,  al- 
though no  other  frauds  have  been  discovered.  **  Insufficient 
and  dangerous  accounts  and  blanks,  bearing  only  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  and  no  subordinate  signatures 
showing  the  receipt  of  supplies,*'  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
in  all  the  bureaus.  The  frauds  discovered  in  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  have  had  the  good  effect  of  causing  no- 
tice to  be  served  on  them  that  departure  from  legal  require- 
ments will  no  longer  be  permitted. 

It  is  clear  that,  had  the  chief  of  all  the  bureaus,  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  himself,  been  as  exacting  as  he  should  have 
been  at  the  time  he  accepted  office,  this  non-conformity  to  law 
on  the  part  of  his  subordinates  would  have  been  earlier  detect- 
ed and  a  part  of  the  frauds  at  least  prevented. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of 
THE  Army  for  1884  is  a  concise  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  average  mean  strength  of  the  army 
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for  the  year  was  20,230  white,  2,306  colored  troops,  and  210 
Indian  scouts.  The  average  number  constantly  sick  during 
the  year  was  1,003,  or  50  per  1,000  of  mean  strength.  Of 
these  809,  or  40  per  i  ,000,  were  constantly  under  treatment 
for  disease  ;  194,  or  10  per  1,000,  for  wounds,  accidents,  and 
injuries.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  among 
the  wA//^  troops  was  250,  or  12  per  1,000,  an  increase  of  2 
per  1 ,000  over  the  rate  for  the  previous  year,  and  a  decrease  of 
.9  per  1,000  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  decade.  178, 
or  9  per  1,000,  were  from  the  results  of  disease  ;  and  72,  or  3 
per  1,000,  from  the  results  of  injuries. — Among  the  colored 
troops,  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  22,  or  10  per  1,000,  i 
per  1,000  lower  than  the  previous  year,  and  6  per  1,000  lower 
than  the  average  decennial  rate,  and  the  lowest  death-rate  yet 
reached  among  colored  troops.  15,  or  7  per  1,000  of 
strength,  were  from  disease,  and  7,  or  3  per  1,000,  were  from 
injuries.     Among  the  Indian  scouts  there  were  no  deaths. 

Among  the  white  troops,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
stand  first  in  importance  ;  among  the  colored,  the  respiratory 
organs  stand  third,  but  the  death-rate  from  respiratory  diseases 
among  these  latter  is  more  than  four  times  greater  than  among 
the  former,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  equally  high, 
the  deaths  being  wholly  from  pneumonia.  Of  malarial  diseases, 
for  an  irregular  series  of  years,  between  1876  and  1880,  inclu- 
sive, in  a  specially  malarious  region — the  Indian  Territory, 
Texas,  Southern  part  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas — the 
average  difference  between  the  races  was  75  per  1,000  of  mean 
strength  in  favor  of  the  colored  race. 

The  colored  troops  present  a  higher  rate  than  white  troops 
for  syphilitic  and  other  venereal  diseases.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  comparative  freedom  from  intemperance  continues  to  be 
of  interest. 

With  regard  to  consumption,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  material  difference  between  the  races  in  the  rate  of  admis- 
sion, the  combined  rate  of  loss  by  death  and  discharges  has 
been  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  white  race. 

Typhoid  fever  numbered  among  the  white  troops  214 
cases,  II  per  1,000  of  mean  strength  and  35  deaths.  Among 
the  colored,  8  cases,  3  per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  and  3 
deaths.     From  1867  to  1883  i,499  cases  have  been  reported  in 
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an  annual  mean  strength  of  26,229  white  troops — 3.58  per- 
1,000.  Among  the  colored  troops  for  the  same  period,  118 
cases,  2.59  per  1,000  of  strength.  Recognizing  this  disease  as 
being  essentially  dependent  upon  local  and  preventable  causes 
several  pages  are  devoted  to  its  consideration,  showing  its  rela- 
tion to  filth  and  foul  water,  and  a  degree  of  prevalence  some- 
what surprising  considering  the  power  to  deal  with  it 

The  Army  Medical  Museum  now  contains  9,114  specimens 
which  have  been  classified  into  surgical  and  medical;  2,529 
specimens  in  comparative  anatomy,  2,236  anatomical,  8,934 
microscopical,  and  735  miscellaneous. 

The  library  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  the  ad- 
dition of  4,000  volumes  and  5,500  pamphlets;  and  now  con- 
tains 65,738  volumes,  and  86,503  pamphlets.  And  the  increase 
in  the  appropriation  has  made  it  possible  to  arrange  to  have 
every  new  medical  work  from  every  country  sent  promptly  to 
the  library,  as  recommended  in  the  last  Annual  Report ;  and 
henceforward  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  consult  this  collection 
will  find  that  it  contains  the  latest  information  on  the  subject." 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  is  progress- 
ing. The  Third  Medical  Volume,  the  last  of  the  series,  has 
been  delayed  by  reason  of  the  illness  of  Surgeon  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward, lately  deceased.  The  completion  of  the  volume  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Surgeon  Charles  Smart. 

A  fire-proof  library  building,  provided  for  by  a  bill  intro- 
duced during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is  urged  as  an  im- 
minent necessity. 

STATE  AND   LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  REPORTS. 

Illinois. — At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  November  20  to  21,  1884,  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Ranch,  reported  that :  During  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
1884,  the  more  important  written  and  printed  documents  dis- 
tributed were  those  concerning  the  vaccination  of  school-chil- 
dren, sent  to  about  twelve  thousand  school  districts,  through  the 
County  Superintendents ;  concerning  the  Sanitary  Inspection 
of  Public  Buildings — especially  of  Almshouses,  Jails,  and  similar 
Institutions — ^sent  to  County  Commissioners,  Boards  of  Super- 
visors, and  other  officers ;  concerning  the  Sanitation  of  Railway 
Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Travel,  sent  to  the  General  Officers  of 
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*'  thirty-three  Railway  Companies  operating  in  this  State ;  con- 
cerning Preventable  Diseases,  sent  to  localities  in  which  Small- 
pox, Scarlet  Fever,  Diphtheria,  or  Typhoid  Fever  appeared. 
In  connection  with  these  latter  circulars,  the  blanks  for  Reports 
of  Epidemic  Diseases  have  been  revised,  and  a  new  edition  has 
been  partly  printed,  together  with  a  circular  of  instructions  for 
their  use. 

Small-pox,  noted  as  existing  in  isolated  localities  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  at  the  date  of  the  last  report, 
was  practically  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  quarter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cases  in  Marshall  County,  the  contagium  of 
which  was  introduced  from  Indiana. 

**  There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever  during  the  quarter ;  but  toward  its  close  there  is  noted 
an  increase  of  diphtheria  and  of  typhoid  fever. 

**  The  results  of  the  efforts  made  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Board  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  to  secure 
a  general  inspection  and  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions 
have  been  very  gratifying.  Reports  from  two  hundred  and 
thirty  cities,  towns,  and  villages  have  thus  far  been  received  in 
reply  to  the  circulars  sent  out,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
work  has  already  been  accomplished  in  remedying  the  defects 
disclosed  by  the  inspection. 

*'  On  the  whole,  there  is  cause  for  congratulation  in  the 
progress  already  made  in  this  effort  of  the  Board  to  secure  the 
best  attainable  sanitary  condition  of  the  State  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  valuable  mode  of  warding  off  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic 
cholera. 

**  It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  newspaper  press, 
especially  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  would  devote  some 
of  their  space  to  articles  urging  the  fundamental  importance 
of  individual  sanitary  effort.  Without  this,  boards  of  health 
and  health  officers  are  to  a  great  extent  inadequate  to  cope 
with  some  of  the  more  serious  evils.  A  large  portion  of  the 
community  needs  to  be  taught  that  personal  cleanliness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  household  and  premises  are  among  the  high- 
est results  of  sanitary  science,  and  that,  of  themselves,  they 
constitute  the  best  safeguards  against  contagion  and  prevent- 
able disease. 
,   "The  action  of  the  Board  has  already  anticipated  all  the 
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practical  measures  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  in- 
terim since  our  last  meeting,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  re- 
mains anything  more  for  the  Board  to  do  in  its  official  capacity 
beyond  a  formal  indorsement  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Conference."     (Published  in  November  number.) 

The  following  recommendations  and  suggestions  were  sub- 
mitted : 

First, — That  a  thorough  sanitary  survey  of  the  State  be  in- 
augurated not  later  than  the  ist  of  January,  1885,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board. 

Second. — That  a  committee  of  the  Board  be  appointed  to 
prepare  revisions  and  amendments  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health. 

Third. — That  action  be  taken  in  anticipation  of  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  Asiatic  Cholera. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary's  report,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary blanks  and  instructions,  and  to  distribute  the  same  to  the 
proper  authorities  of  counties,  townships,  and  municipalities,  for 
a  thorough  and  systematic  sanitary  survey  of  the  State,  to  be 
begun  by  January  i,  1885,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  it  was  proposed  to  begin 
work  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  to  work  northward 
as  rapidly  as  the  weather  would  permit,  so  that  by  the  first  of 
May  the  sanitary  condition  of  every  dwelling  in  all  its  parts, 
of  all  premises,  out-houses,  wells,  cisterns,  and  other  belong- 
ings, should  be  made  known,  the  remedy  of  defects  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  authority  of  the  State  Board  be  exerted  wher- 
ever necessary  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  local  authorities  in 
the  preparation  of  the  State  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Asiatic  cholera. 

With  reference  to  the  National  Conference  on  Asiatic  Chol- 
era, resolutions  were  adopted  appointing  a  Committee  to 
draft  a  formal  expression  of  the  views  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Illinois,  concerning  the  measures  which  should  be 
adopted  and  enforced  by  municipalities.  State  and  National 
authorities  for  the  protection  of  the  country  against  an  inva- 
sion of  Asiatic  cholera ;  approving  the  action  of  the  National 
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Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Health,  held  at  St..  Louis,  Octo» 
ber  13  to  IS,  1884,  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
to  attend  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  present  to  said  Conference  the 
action  of  this  Board. 

Action  was  also  taken  with  reference  to  the  revision  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  concerning  the 
public  health. 

The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health,  by  a  circular 
under  date  of  November  25,  1884,  urges  upon  all  health  offi- 
cers and  other  authorities  throughout  the  State  the  importance 
of  timely  measures  for  the  prevention  of  cholera.  That  *'  Chol- 
era usually  has  its  starting-point  and  is  always  far  more  fatal  in 
the  filthy,  neglected  quarters  of  cities  and  towns,  and  such 
quarters  under  your  jurisdiction  should  receive  prompt  and 
continuous  attention.  We  would  suggest  that  sanitary  in- 
spectors  be  appointed  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the 
State,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  every  house,  point  out 
any  source  of  disease  that  may  exist,  and  urge,  and  if  neces- 
sary, enforce  the  removal  of  same.  The  water  supply,  vaults, 
cellars,  drains,  back-yards,  and  alleys  should  receive  special 
attention.  Our  laws  confer  ample  power  on  you  for  this  work, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  necessary  funds  can  be  secured  by 
properly  representing  its  importance  and  practicability  to  the 
city  and  town  authorities  or  the  county  courts.  The  responsi- 
bility is  on  you  until  you  faithfully  attempt  to  do  your  duty, 
and  if  you  fail,  and  cholera  comes,  you  will  have  shifted  the 
responsibility  to  other  shoulders." 

Michigan. — For  the  month  of  November,  1884,  compared 
with  preceding  month,  the  reports  indicate  that  tonsillitis,  bron- 
chitis, neuralgia,  and  pneumonia  increased,  and  that  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  inflammation  of  kidney,  cholera 
morbus,  intermittent  fever,  and  remittent  fever  decreased  in 
prevalence.  .   ^ 

Compared  with  the  average  for  the  month  of  November  in 
the  six  years,  1 879-1 884,  diarrhoea  wa§  more  prevalent,  and 
diphtheria,  intermittent  fever,  and  consumption  of  lungs  were 
less  prevalent  in  November,  1884. 

For  the   month  of  November,  1884,  compared   with  the 
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average  of  corresponding  months  for  the  six  years,  1 879-1 884, 
the  temperature  was  slightly  lower,  the  absolute  humidity  and 
the  day  and  the  night  ozone  were  less,  and  the  relative  humid- 
ity was  more. 

Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  diph- 
theria was  reported  in  Michigan  in  the  month  of  November, 
1884,  at  forty  places,  namely:  Adrian,  Alton,  Armada,  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Byron,  Big  Rapids,  Constantine,  Cooper,  Decatur, 
Detroit,  East  Saginaw,  Evangeline,  Fruitland,  Grand  Rapids, 
Hastings,  Howard  City,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Leeland,  Lon- 
don, Muskegon,  Manistee,  Mendon,  Orange,  Pinconning, 
Portland,.  Port  Huron,  Portage,  Pontiac,  Romeo,  Richmond, 
Smith's  Creek,  Schoolcraft,  Vicksburg,  Vernon,  Vergennes, 
Vassar,  Wyandotte,  Warren,  Watervliet ;  scarlet  fever  at 
twenty-two  places :  Albion,  Algonac,  Armada,  Brockway 
Centre,  Cadillac,  Centre  Plains,  Detroit,  East  Saginaw,  Free  soil, 
Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  London,  Manistee,  Muske* 
gon.  North  Muskegon,  Pontiac,  Portland,  Roxand,  St.  John's, 
Vassar,  Vicksburg ;  measles  at  six  places :  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Port  Huron,  St.  Joseph,  and  Whitehall. 

w  New  York.— Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  for  the  year  1883.  8vo,  pp.  442,  with  diagrams,  plates, 
and  charts.-  After  the  first  twenty-five  pages,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  General  Report  of  the  Boards  which  summarizes  the 
work,  this  volume  almost  wholly  consists  of  special  reports  of 
committees  and  inspectors,  on  subjects  more  or  less  related  to 
the  common  epidemic  diseases — diphtheria,  measles,  enteric 
fever,  effluvium  nuisances,  and  miasmatic  diseases.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  brief  reports  on  kerosene  oil,  glucose  and  starch 
factories,  milk,  and  the  manufacture  of  Neufchatel  cheese.  As 
related  to  diphtheria,  especially,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  leading  subject  of  investigation  for  the  year,  the  usual  filth 
conditions  and  bad  house-drainage  abound — nothing  new  is 
elicited.  -  Over  a  hundred  pages  taken  up  with  affidavits,  com- 
plaints, and  descriptions  of  the  starch  and  glucose  factory  nui- 
sances, pointedly  illustrate  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Board 
has  to  contend  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  when 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  persons 
wholly  regardless  of  sanitary  conditions.     The  report  on  milk 
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and  its  adulterations  also  shows  like  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
ignorant  and  reckless  persons,  who  have  no  regard  whatever 
for  the  health  of  the  people  upon  whom  they  depend  for  pat- 
ronage. But  the  Board  is  making  substantial  headway,  has 
public  confidence  at  its  back,  and,  with  the  increase  of  energy 
which  its  competency  justifies,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  heretofore — and  still  to  a  great 
extent — practised,  will  be  made  amenable  to  just  punishment.- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  City  of  New  York,  No- 
vember 20th,  a  number  of  applications  for  advice  and  direction 
from  several  cities  and  villages  of  the  State,  on  the  matter  of 
drainage,  were  submitted.  These  were  referred  to  a  committee 
to  report  upon,  with  authority  to  forward  the  needful  replies 
and  scientific  information  where  it  was  possible  to  afford  it. 
The  largest  work  of  this  kind  now  before  the  Board  is  the  peti- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Albany  who  are  asking  for  relief  against 
dangers  to  health  due  to  the  condition  of  the  Albany  Basin. 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  as  Director  of  the  New  York 
survey,  there  was  the  following  reference  to  this  nuisance : 

**  I  had  heard  rumors  that  the  Albany  Basin  was  becoming 
a  nuisance  some  time  ago,  but  it  was  not  until  I  received  a 
communication  from  a  number  of  boat  clubs  who  have  their 
floats  and  houses  near  the  basin  that  I  investigated  them.  The 
members  stated  that  the  gases  arising  from  the  basin  were  ob- 
noxious and  productive  of  sickness  and  malaria.  I  investigated 
the  matter  and  found  that  an  alarming  state  of  affairs  prevailed. 
When  the  basin  was  opened  it  was  intended  to  keep  the  bottom 
covered  by  at  least  seven  feet  of  water.  Around  the  basin  were 
the  wharves  of  the  Albany  steamboats,  the  leading  hotels,  and 
the  Post  Office.  The  city  has  for  some  time  emptied  all  its 
sewage  into  this  basin.  As  a  result  it  has  become  so  filled  with 
the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  water,  that 
two  mud  flats  of  some  size  are  now  exposed  at  low  tide.  From 
the  mass  of  decomposing  water  bubbles  of  gas  are  continually 
arising.  The  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  ferryboats  and  steamers 
keeps  the  bottom  well  stirred  up.  The  most  dangerous  feature 
of  the  case  is  this :  Within  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the  basin  the 
city  takes  from  the  river  its  water  supply.  When  the  tide  is 
going  out  of  the  basin  the  polluted  water  is  taken  by  the  turrent 
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along  the  bank  by  the  pipes  through  which  the  city's  water 
supply  is  drawn.  I  experimented  with  floats  and  determined 
just  how  the  waters  from  the  basin  move,  and  can  therefore 
speak  with  accuracy." 

The  members  of  the  Board  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  ex- 
amination into  this  matter  involved  an  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Albany,  which  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  contaminated  by  the  sewage  of  the  city ; 
and  as  a  remedy  for  this  it  was  suggested  that  an  intercepting 
sunken  sewer  should  be  constructed  long  enough  for  the  sewage 
to  be  carried  down  the  river  and  thus  discharged.  This  would 
involve,  it  was  said,  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  basin,  and  it 
was  decided  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  a  sufficient  appropriation 
for  the  completion  of  that  work. 

Defects  in  the  sanitary  laws  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length  and  the  need  that  there  was  for  suitable  amendments  by 
the  next  Legislature.  It  was  unanimously  conceded  that  the 
powers  of  the  Board  under  the  present  law  were  not  sufficient  to 
deal  effectively  with  any  extended  epidemic  of  cholera,  and  it 
was  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  view  of  a  probable  visi- 
tation, that  the  State  and  local  boards  should  have  facilities  for 
putting  into  immediate  operation  all  the  sanitary  services  and 
appliances  that  would  be  required. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee 
with  power  to  prepare  a  draft  for  an  amended  law  and  present 
it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Committee  on  Nuisances  presented  a  long  report  from 
Inspector  Halleck  showing  the  nuisances  now  prevailing  in 
Newtown,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  attached  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Brooks  submitted  a  report  as  the  delegate  of  the  Board 
to  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  which  met  at  St. 
Louis.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Brooks  and  Dr.  Smith,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port,  were 
appointed  delegates  to  represent  the  State  Board  of  Health  at 
the  State  Boards  of  Health  Conference  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, December  loth. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  Board,  and  the  members 
adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
6 
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New  York  City.— On  the  same  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  only  a  few  blocks  distant  from  the 
place  where  Drs.  Woolsey  Johnson  and  William  M.  Smith, 
Health  Officer  of  the  Port,  members  of  the  City  Board  of 
Health,  and  ex-officio  members  of  the  State  Board — and  while 
they  were  discussing  the  nuisances  of  Albany  and  other  dis- 
tant places — twenty  or  more  of  the  ladies  residing  within  reach 
of  the  foul  odors  from  the  manure-yard  at  the  foot  of  East 
Forty-sixth  Street  met  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Har- 
land,  in  Beekman  Place,  and  formed  "  The  Ladies'  Protective 
Health  Association,"  with  a  view  to  such  action  as  may  compel 
the  city  health  authorities  to  protect  the  public  against  the  nui- 
sances which  they  permit  in  the  interest  of  manure-dealers. 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Wendt  was  elected  President ;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Harland,  Secretary ;  Mrs.  Ralph  Trautman,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Harland,  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Wendt 
said  she  understood  that  the  District  Attorney  would  have 
some  of  the  ladies  of  the  afflicted  neighborhood  appear  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  and  she  moved  that  a  committee  of  twelve  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the 
committee  having  been  appointed  were  instructed  to  visit  the 
manure-yard  and  its  surroundings,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
Grand  Jury  an  intelligent  report  of  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plained. This  finished  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  after 
the  adjournment  the  committee  started  off  on  their  tour  of  in- 
spection. 

We  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  ladies  have  succeeded  in 
having  the  Health  Department  indicted  for  their  negligence ; 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  encouragement  with  which  they 
have  met  in  this  first  effort,  will  be  followed  up  with  reference 
to  the  chronic  cholera  dangers,  and  prolific  sources  of  con- 
stantly prevailing  preventable  diseases;  that  the  Health  De- 
partment may  also  be  indicted  for  tolerating  over  twenty 
thousand  privy  vaults  and  other  pest-holes,  scattered  through- 
out the  city,  which  seem  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment only  as  the  victims  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are 
reported,  and  deaths  recorded,  of  which  there  are  about  two 
hundred  monthly. 

Without  aggressive  work  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  in 
the  place  of  this  continual  dealing  with  the  results  of  tolerated 
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causes,  such  circulars  as  the  following  will  continue  to  be,  as 
they  have  hitherto  been,  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
upon  : 

"THE  PREVENTION   OF  CHOLERA. 

"  State  Board  of  Health,  Albany/) 
•*  November  13,  1884.  ) 

"  Local  health  officers  and  boards  of  health  are  hereby  ap- 
prised that  the  rapid  advance  of  cholera  in  Europe  threatens 
an  invasion  of  this  country,  which  may  occur  at  any  moment, 
and  are  notified  that  the  ^tate  Board  of  Health  expects  their 
strict  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law. 
Among  these  duties  are  the  determination  of  the  period  of 
quarantine  of  vessels,  vehicles  or  persons  arriving  from  an 
infected  locality,  the  regulation  of  intercourse  with  infected 
places,  the  suppression  and  removal  of  nuisances,  the  examina- 
tion of  places  where  conditions  dangerous  to  public  health  are 
known  or  believed  to  exist ;  to  report  promptly  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  facts  relating  to  the  epidemic  disease,  and  to 
require  such  isolation  and  quarantining  of  persons,  vessels,  and 
sources  of  infection  as  shall  be  necessary.  In  brief,  to  use  all 
possible  means  to  avert  the  introduction  or  prevent  the  spread 
of  an  epidemic  so  disastrous  as  cholera  has  everywhere  proven 
itself  to  be. 

'*  These  duties  are  not  discretionary  with  local  boards  of 
health.  The  law  is  mandatory,  and  no  evasion  or  neglect 
should  be  tolerated  in  face  of  the  danger  which  menaces  the 
community. 

*'  Experience  has  shown  that  the  cholera  poison  does  not  ex- 
tend where  no  filth  favors  its  multiplication,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  arrest  its  march  is  to  remove  all  sources  of  pollution  of 
soil  or  water.  In  excremental  contamination  especially  lies 
the  greatest  risk.  All  such  conditions  must  be  at  once  removed. 
"Alfred  Ludlow  Carroll,  M.D., 

"  Secretary  and  Executive,  Officer.'* 

The  Ohio  State  Sanitary  Association. — The  Second 
Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  Columbus, 
February  5th-6th  proximo.  Programmes  containing  full  in- 
formation as  to  papers,  sessions,  railroad  rates,  etc.,  will  be 
supplied  by  addressing  the  Secretary :  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed, 
Mansfield,  O. 
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New  Orleans. — The  Citizens'  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation held  a  regular  meeting  at  their  rooms  November  13, 
1884,  with  President  Edward  Fenner  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs. 
Jan^es  Jackson,  Henry  Ginder,  W.  F.  Halsey,  C.  E.  Slayback, 
Dr.  S.  C.  Chaille,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Watkins,  Sanitary  Director, 
and  others  present. 

President  Fenner,  after  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  re- 
viewed the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and  in  conclusion 
submitted  the  following  cursory  statement  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Association  during  the  year,  and  the  cost 
thereof : 

Small-pox,  which  had  existed  in  this  city  more  or  less  for 
several  years,  was  most  effectually  stamped  out  through  the 
untiring  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  your  Sanitary 
Director.  This  great  achievement  drew  heavily  upon  the 
finances  of  the  Sanitary  Association. 

There  was  paid  to  the  large  and  efficient  corps  of  inspectors 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  for 
disinfectants ...   $4,962  64 

The  department  of  your  Sanitary  Director,  for  sanitary  work, 

required 2,203*  40 

The  active  work  of  the  sanitary  flushing  pump  cost 7,188  22 

Office  and  incidental  expenses 3>798  12 

$18,152  38 
Contributions  by  citizens  have  amounted  to 1 1,769  65 

Deficiency $6,382  73 

The  difference  between  expenditures  and  contributions, 
$6,382.73,  was  paid  out  of  a  balance  on  hand  from  1883,  which 
is  now  nearly  exhausted.  Contributions  from  various  inter- 
ests which  have  failed  to  respond  thus  far  this  year  would  be 
very  acceptable.  The  limits  of  these  remarks  do  not  permit 
me  now  to  enter  into  details  of  the  work  we  see  before  us* 
Briefly  I  will  state,  we  shall  urge  with  all  the  force  we  are 
capable  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Health  for  the  disposal  of  faecal  matter  by  means  of  an  iron 
pipe  conveniently  located. 

The  reclamation  of  lands  between  the  city  and  Lake  Pont- 
ohartrain  has  for  years  received  the  close  attention  of  your 
Flushing  Committee,  and  was  embodied  in  its  published  plans 
in  1 88 1.     It  is  still  under  consideration,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
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within  a  short  time  a  proposition  will  be  made  which  will 
secure  the  early  and  complete  reclamation  of  that  malarious 
locality  and  give  its  occupants  an  attractive  and  healthy  home. 

The  sanitary  pumps  are  in  as  perfect  order  to-day  as  when 
first  erected.  Experience  and  devoted  care  have  enabled  you, 
as  will  be  perceived  by  the  reported  figures,  to  run  them  at 
greatly  reduced  cost. 

The  following  was  read  : 

World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Cbntennial  Exposition  Office,  ) 
Office  of  Secretary,  New  Orleans,  October  27,  1884.  J 

Edward  Fenner,  Esq.,  President  New  Orleans  Auxiliary 
Sanitary  Association, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  instructed  by  Director  General  Burke,  to 
invite  you  or  the  proper  officers  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
consult  with  the  Building  Committee  on  the  subject  of  sanita- 
tion of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Exposition  at  such 
time  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  your  Association. 

Awaiting  an  early  reply,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Richard  Nixon,  Secretary. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  :  Drs.  W.  H.  Wat- 
kins,  S.  E.  Chaille,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Elder. 

The  Sanitary  Director  reported  : 

"  The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  is  favorable. 
Fewer  complaints  reach  the  Board  of  Health  and  this  office 
than  formerly ;  orders  to  abate  nuisances  are  more  readily 
complied  with,  and  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  street  gut- 
ters has  been  improved. 

'*  The  sanitary  officer  of  the  Association  made  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  inspections  and  reinspections  during  the 
month,  and  abated  forty-nine  nuisances.  All  complaints  in 
regard  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  premises  have  been 
promptly  attended  to." 

Secretary  Elder  stated  that  he  has  reported  to  the  Hon. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  an  inspection  of  the  garbage 
boat  at  the  head  of  Robin  Street ;  that  the  practice  of  culling 
rags  and  refuse  from  the  boats  still  continued,  in  violation  of 
the  ordinance  prohibiting  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ginder,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Chief 
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Inspector  be  requested  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  garbage 
boats  and  make  a  report  of  same. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Chaille  announced  that  a  course  of  lectures  on 
hygiene  and  physiology  would  commence  on  Saturday,  22d 
inst,  at  the  Medical  College,  at  1 1  a.m.  These  lectures  will  be 
given  by  Professor  S.  E.  Chaille,  M.D.,  and  Professor  John  D. 
Elliott,  M.D.  The  lectures  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools,  also  such  citize'ns  as  are  disposed  to  attend. 

A  Plumber  Convicted  of  Manslaughter.— We  are 
gratified  to  learn  from  the  public  prints  that  the  plumber  who 
was  employed  to  make  a  service  connection  with  a  gas  stove, 
in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hutchins,  Montreal,  Can.,  a  few  months 
ago,  and  who,  by  his  negligence,  caused  an  explosion  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  a  domestic  named  Mary  Lind,  is  likely 
to  get  his  deserts.  The  coroner's  jury  that  investigated  the 
case  proved  to  have  a  thorough  appreciation  of  its  duty  in  the 
premises,  and  guided  by  the  testimony  taken,  which  was  clear 
and  conclusive  as  to  the  culpable  negligence,  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  manslaughter.  The  name  of  the  culprit  is  Thomas 
Brennan. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  action  of  the  intelligent  jury  of  Mon- 
treal, we  here  append  a  sample  result  of  findings  common  to 
similar  and  often,  as  in  this,  more  aggravated  cases  in  the 
United  States. 

A  man  named  Louis  SchifT  hired  the  ground  floor  of  the 
premises  at  No.  708  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  early  in  the 
month  of  November,  intending  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
shoe  store.  The  rear  part  of  the  space  had^  been  partitioned 
off  into  two  separate  apartments,  and  the  work  of  fitting  up 
was  being  proceeded  with.  The  shelves  and  other  parapherna- 
lia had  been  placed  in  position,  and  three  hanging  chandeliers 
were  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  illuminating  the  show-rooms. 
Show-windows  were  to  be  lit  by  the  aid  of  side  brackets.  On 
the  afternoon  of  November  14th,  the  arrangements  had  been 
completed  to  the  point  of  having  the  window  service  pipes  in 
place  all  ready  for  the  screwing  on  of  the  fixtures  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  knocking-off  time  being  reached,  the  pipes  were 
left  by  the  plumber  and  gas-fitter  uncapped.  The  meter  had 
been  placed  in  position,  and  connection  with  the  street  main 
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had  been  made,  but  no  occasion  had  yet  arisen  for  requiring 
illumination  of  the  place.  At  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  date 
named  a  consignment  of  stock  arrived,  and  Mr.  Schiff,  in  order 
to  facilitate  handling  the  goods,  turned  the  gas  on  at  the  meter 
and  lighted  one  or  two  of  the  chandelier  jets.  A  strong  odor 
of  escaping  gas  manifested  itself,  but  no  especial  significance 
was  attached  to  the  circumstance,  Schiff  evidently  thinking 
that,  as  the  stowing  away  of  the  stock  would  take  but  a  few 
minutes,  the  shutting  off  of  the  supply  would  end  the  leak. 
Unfortunately  he  failed  to  turn  the  meter  cock,  simply  extin- 
guishing the  chandelier  jets  when  the  goods  were  secured.  It 
had  been  Schiff s  custom,  in  company  with  two  of  his  em- 
ployees, to  retire  to  rest  for  the  night  in  one  of  the  small 
apartments  at  the  rear  of  the  store.  The  men,  being  fatigued 
with  their  day's  work,  immediately  prepared  for  bed  and  went 
to  sleep,  the  escaping  gas  meanwhile  filling  the  air  of  the  place 
with  its  deadly  presence.  When  the  workmen  arrived  on  the 
following  morning,  lively  rapping  on  the  door  brought  no  re- 
sponse, and  the  volume  of  gas  had  become  so  great  that  its 
presence  could  easily  be  detected  by  those  on  the  outside 
of  the  building.  A  policeman  was  summoned,  who  effected  a 
forcible  entrance,  and  those  who  were  admitted  with  him  were 
almost  stifled.  The  windows  and  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  gas  at  once  shut  off  at  the  meter.  Schiff  and  his  two 
unfortunate  workmen  (a  father  and  son  named  Fleischauer) 
were  found  lying  dead*  on  their  cots.  The  testimony  taken  by 
the  coroner's  jury  developed  the  fact  that  the  gas  was  supplied 
by  the  People's  Company,  and  also  proved  the  existence  of  the 
state  of  the  piping  as  it  was  left  by  the  plumber  when  he  quit 
work  on  the  night  so  fatal  in  its  developments;  yet  the 
"  twelve  good  men  and  true  "  brought  in  a  verdict  of  *'  acci- 
dental death  occasioned  by  the  inhalation  of  illuminating  gas," 
without  any  mention  whatever  of  the  part  played  by  the 
plumber  whose  action  rendered  possible  the  train  of  circum- 
stances which  ended  the  lives  of  three  human  beings. 

Infant  Feeding. — Infant  mortality  everywhere  is  closely 
connected  with  infant  feeding.  In  Norway,  and  in  the  Faroe 
Islands,  where  the  smallest  mortality  among  infants  exists, 
they  are  invariably  breast-fed,  while  in  Bavaria  and  Iceland, 
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where  the  mortality  among  infants  is  greatest,  they  are  chiefly 
fed  on  cows'  milk  and  farinaceous  foods. 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  practical  instruction  that,  during  the 
Franco-German  war,  when,  by  the  sufferings  of  starvation  in 
Paris  caused  by  the  siege,  the  general  mortality  of  the  popu- 
lation was  doubled,  that  of  the  infants  was  reduced  forty  per 
cent,  by  the  mothers  being  compelled  to  suckle  their  babies 
instead  of  feeding  them  artificially. 

In  times  of  famine  in  various  places,  where  mothers  have 
been  obliged  to  suckle  their  infants,  even  though  themselves 
restricted  to  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  and  not  always  of  a 
wholesome  kind,  the  improved  vitality  of  infants  has  been 
the  invariable  result ;  demonstrating  that  even  poor  breast 
food  is  superior  to  the  best  artificial  feeding. 

THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  QUACKS. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  December  13,  1884. 

Editor  of  The  Sanitarian  :  Please  answer  the  following 
and  you  will  oblige.  Are  fakirs,  venders  of  cure-alls,  and 
quack  doctors  allowed  to  sell  their  stuff  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  ?  Our  city  is  overrun  with  them ;  they  take  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  from  the  ignorant  and  poor.  I  think  they 
should  be  driven  out  of  existence,  E.  B.  Frazer, 

Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Yes ;  and  in  all  public  conveyances.  The  ferry-boats  and 
city  railroad  cars  give  the  dispensers  of  quack  medicines  free 
access  to  peddle  their  *'  Great  Russian  "  cough,  indigestion  and 
consumption  producing  remedies  ;  and  the  shelves  of  all  the 
apothecary  stores  are  loaded  with  similar  wares  open  to  the 
public  without  restraint  as  cheap  and  easy  means  of  promoting 
disease  and  death.  But  for  these  privileges  half  the  dispensa- 
ries throughout  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  where 
young  physicians  render  gratuitous  services  for  the  experience 
they  gain  in  professional  practice,  would  be  unnecessary  ;  and 
half  of  the  physicians  hereabouts  would  be  constrained  to  seek 
other  occupation,  or  patronage  elsewhere. — Editor. 

Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  make 
prompt  use  of  detachable  remittance  order  to  be  found  on 
advertising  page. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Namks  of  steamers,  date  op  arrival,  fort  of  departure,  number  of  pas- 
sengers, NUMBER  of  deaths  AND  BIRTHS  DURING  THE  VOYAGE  FROM  EU- 
ROPEAN PORTS  TO  NEW  YORK,  FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1 884. 


An 

rival.             Vessels. 

From. 

Passengers. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Nov.   I,  Fulda, 

Bremen, 

690 

I 

2 

'      3,  Spain, 

Liverpool, 

512 

I 

•      5,  Rugia, 

Hamburg, 

565 

I 

I 

'      8,  Rhineland, 

Antwerp, 

331 

I 

*     10,  Donau, 

Bremen, 

601 

I 

I 

'    10,  Lessing, 

Hamburg, 

840 

I 

I 

*     14,  Moravia. 

i( 

755 

I 

'    14,  Noordland, 

Antwerp, 

358 

I 

I 

*    IS,  Eider, 

Bremen, 

-520 

2 

I 

'    20,  Silesia, 

Hamburg, 

329 

3 

*    21,  Polaria. 

<( 

534 

2 

*    23,  Celtic, 

Liverpool, 

371 

I 

'    26,  India, 

Hamburg, 

260 

'    26,  Wieland, 

a 

417 

I 

'    28,  Waesland, 

Antwerp, 

235 

'    29,  Egypt, 

Liverpool, 

399 

'    29,  City  of  Richmond,    ** 

243 

'    29,  Alsatia, 

Glasgow, 

187 

I 

8,147 

18 

12 

Dec.   3,  Bohemia, 

Hamburg, 

527 

I 

*      4,  Chateau  Marga 

LUX,  Bordeaux 

.       57 

I 

'      7,  Habsburg, 

Bremen, 

270 

I 

'    14,  Ems, 

<( 

462 

I 

*     15,  Britannic, 

Liverpool, 

162 

I     . 

'    22,  California, 

Hamburg, 

192 

2 

'    27,  Celtic, 

Liverpool, 

174 

2 

'    27,  Noordland, 

Antwerp, 

232 

I 

'    30,  Oder, 

Bremen, 

116 

I 

I 

'    30,  Rhein, 

i( 

194 

I 

••    31,  Furnesia, 

Glasgow, 

115 

I 

2,501  7  7 

The  immigration  by  way  of  Castle  Garden  for  the  year 
1884  was  320,706—67,561  less  than  for  1883. 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MONTH  OP 

NOVBMBBB,  1884 

Correspondents  under  this  head  will 
please  lend  reports  promptly. 


Burlington,  Vt,  12,600 
"^Boston,  Maas.,  427,940 
fLowell,  MaM.,  68,500  . 
^Worcester,  Mass.,  68,295 
Piovidence,  B.  L,  120,000.. 

New  Haven,  Ct..  75,000 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  1,356,968. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  644.526  . . . 
Long  Island  Oil^,  N.  Y..  21,000 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  22,000 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  97,344  . 
Cohoes,  N.Y.,  20,000.. 
Troy,  N.Y.,  60,000.... 
Syracase,  N.  Y.,  65,000 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  39,000 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  26,000  . . 
West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  18,000 
Bochester.  N.  Y.,  101,000. 
Elngdton,  N.  Y.,  20,000 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  20,000 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  20,207.. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  24,000 

♦Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  209,000  . . 

Paterson.  N.  J.,  57,000 

IPhiladelpbia,  Pa.,  927,996. . . 

*Pitt8buig,  Pa.,  180,000 

Brie,  Pa.,  36,768 

•Wilmington,  Del.,  61,500.   .. 

•Cincinnati,  O.,  280,000 

♦Cleveland,  O.,  200,429 

Toledo,  O..  52,000 

Detroit,  Mich. ,  140,000 

tBock  Island,  111.,  11,650 

Chicago,  III,  630,000     

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  400,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  150,000 

♦Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  25,000. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  235,000. . 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  100,000  . . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  100,000 

♦Baltimore,  Md.,  408,520 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  200,000 

Richmond,  Va. ,  73,400 

♦Lynchburg,  Va.,  28,000 

♦New  Orleans,  La.,  234,000. . . 

Nashville,  Tenn. ,  50,000 

MobUe,  AU.,  31,295 


1112.0 

18.4 

1116.0 

211.4 

118.2 

20.0 

11.5 

1823.2 

19.5 

820.0 

..19.6 

..16.5 

423.6 

34  22.1 

1219.8 

..|15. 

3  20.6 

..118.7 

2518.2 

2819.8 

117.0 

124.7 

5!l9.3 

110.6 

312.9 

1117.5 


523.5 
5 

8628.8 
319.9 
1,27.6 


*  6  Weeks,  ending  November  29,  1884 ;  1 4  weeks ;  |  8  weeks. 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS   ABROAD. 


TWO  WEEKS. 
Emdino  Nov.  29, 1884. 


London,  4,019,361 

Liverpool,  673,202. 

GUagow,  617,941 

Birmingh&m,  421,268. . 
Dnblin,  361,014 
Manchester, 
Leeda,  327,324 

Sheffield,  300,663 

Edinboigh,  246,703.... 

Belfast,  216,622 

Bristol,  215,467 

Bradford,  209,664 

Hull,  181,225 

Newcastle,  161,326 

♦HaTie,  106,867 

Reims,  93,828 

Nanqr,  74,964. 

Breslau,  290,000 

Brussels,  171,293 

Cologne,  160,613 

Christiana,  122,000. 

Two  Wbxkb  Smdzmo  Notxx- 
BSB  22, 1884. 

^Frankfort,  146,100 

Hanover,  131,200 

Bremen,  119,661 

Dantzio,  116,162 

Stuttg^art,  109,937 

Strasbourg,  110,739. . . . 
Dusseldorf,  106,287.... 
Nurembnzg,  106,176. . . . 

Chemnitz,  102,713 

Magdeburg,  106,000 

Elberfeld,  101,000 

Barmen,  100,000 

Altona,  97,000 

Aiz-la-Chapelle,  89,116. 

Hayenoe,  64,120 

Amsterdam,  360,202.. . . 

Rotterdam,  166,001 

The  Hague,  131,417 

Lyons,  376,618 

Berlin,  1,226,066 

Hamburg,  486,678 

Ilhresden,  236,000 

Munioh,  240,000 

Leipzig,  164,636 

KoBuigsburg,  164,000... 

Bucharest,  200,000 

fParis,  2,239,928 

jCalcutta,  433,219 


i  If 
i 

a 


3,237 
671i 
662; 
367 
468| 
3461 
2721 
2331 
198j 
2381 
166 
192 
170^ 
122i 

69 
100 

60 
313 
176 
114| 
101, 

I 
120' 
106i 

82} 

98 

73 

83 

92 
161 
109i 

98 

92 

88 

76 

77 

69 
306 
176 

99 

326!  14 
1,186 
478' 
197 
236 
184 
131 
209 
3,864 
400 


:i" 


720  7621  78 
148'  ...t 
1381  191'  18 


1061 
70! 
72^ 
60 
78 
53 
37 
37 
48 
49 
251 
17 
18 

86 
441 


17; 

21! 
18' 
17i 
23i 
381 
46| 
46 
20 
24 


80 
12 


48 
99 
43 
89 
73 
448 


90'  8 

...|^3 

48^  8 

76-  3 

...I  .. 

...  1 

:••!  * 

8 

16  3 

7j  4 

27^  8 

28'  6 

171  .. 

12  11 


111  4 
12  3 
12     2 


9 

6, 

9: 
12 
111  10 

4;     6 

8, 


6 
10 

7' 
8 
4 


69 
79 
51 
13 
38 
8 

9.      9; 

26     4 
301    64 


17|  32 

4     7 

3I 
132,  16 


24 

16; 

161    8 

4 

11 

4 


66 


1 

ll 


41 
11 
21 
16'    3 


39   63 
3 


11 
7 


13;  16 

8  1 
6  6 
4   11 


ll   .. 
81  .. 


I 

1 
4 
24 
1 
6 


1 
2     1 

11    2 
9       3     3 
721    13|  64 
125 


I 


I 


I 


21.0 
26.0 


33 

10 

10 
4'22.1 
9133.4 


7 
1 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
10 
2 
16 
23 
2 
6 


3 
2 
6 
6 
5 
13 
2 
1 
3 
1 
8 
1 


6 
36 
46 


7 
21.7 
20.2 
20.8 
28.6 
20.1 
23.9 
24.5 
21.0 
29.0 
27.7 
17.3 
27.7 
26.8 
19.5 
21.1 
• 

18.6 
21.0 
17.8 
21.8 
17.2 
19.6 
22.3 
39.7 
7 
24.3 
23.3 
22.9 
20.1 
22.5 
23.9 
29.2 
27.5 
19.4 
23.2 
24.9 
25.5 


11121.7 


30 

3 

10 

22 

198 


25.4 
21.1 
.1 
27.2 
33.4 
24.7 


*  1  week ;  t  cholem,  58S ;  ^  3  weeks  ending  October  18tb. 
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OBITUARY. 

Samuel  Merrifield  Bemiss,  M.D.,  died  suddenly,  at  his 
residence  in  New  Orleans,  November  i8,  1884.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  John  and  Elizabeth  (Bloomer)  Bemiss,  and  born  in 
Nelson  County,  Ky.,  October  15,  1821.  He  received  a  fair 
academic  education,  under  private  tutors,  at  his  Kentucky 
home,  and  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Samuel  Merri- 
field;  in  Bloomington,  Ky.  He  attended  medical  lectures 
at,  and  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of 
New  York,  in  1846.  He  soon  after  began  practice  at  Bloom- 
field,  where  he  continued  until  1853,  at  which  time  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Louisville,  where  he  continued  in  practice,  and 
as  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Louisville  (with  the  exception  of  the  period 
covered  by  his  service  in  the  Confederate  Army),  until  1865, 
when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  to  which  place 
he  at  once  removed,  and  retained  his  professorship  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  for  several  years  the  editor  in  chief  of 
the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ^  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  clear  writer.  In  December,  1878,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  under  the  direction  of  Sur- 
geon-General Wood  worth,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  for  the  investigation  of  yellow  fever,  and  on  the 
organization  of  the  National  Board  of  Health  in  1879,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  its  members,  was  an  active  contributor  to  its 
work,  and  continued  his  membership  as  a  volunteer  worker 
— after  Congress  ceased  to  make  appropriations  for  its  support 
— to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Bemiss  was  a  popular  practitioner  and  teacher,  an  en- 
lightened citizen,  and  a  congenial  gentleman,  whose  loss  will 
be  felt  by  all  who  knew  him — a  large  circle  of  friends  through- 
out the  country.  October  16,  1849,  I^r-  Bemiss  was  married 
to  Mary  Francis,  daughter  of  Eli  Lockert,  of  Tennessee.  This 
union  was  blessed  with  six  children,  who,  with  their  mother, 
survive  to  inherit  his  imperishable  legacy  of  a  venerated  hus- 
band and  father. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


A  Text-book  of  Hygiene.  A  Comprehensive  Treatise 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Preventive  Medicine  from  an 
American  Standpoint.  By  GEORGE  H.  Rohb,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Hygiene,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore  ; 
Member  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association ;  of  the 
American  Dermatological  Association  ;  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  ;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.  8vo,  pp.  333. 
Baltimore :  Thomas  &  Evans. 

If,  by  an  "  American  Standpoint,*'  the  author  of  this  book 
means  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  he  has  eminently 
succeeded  in  supplying  such  a  text-book — to  our  great  disap- 
pointment ;  for  we  looked  forward  from  the  announcement  of 
such  a  work  by  Professor  Roh6  to  a  practical  work  on  sanita- 
tion. Instead  of  this  we  have  an  epitome  of  the  general  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  only,  with  such  a  paucity  of  detail  as  to  render 
the  work  alike  useless  to  the  sanitary  inspector  and  to  the  medical 
practitioner.  Soil-drainage  is  disposed  of  in  a  single  page,  with 
no  intelligible  description  for  the  student ;  house-drainage  in 
seven  pages,  purporting  to  treat  of  plumbing  and  plumbing 
fixtures — water-closets,  tubs,  basins,  sinks,  traps,  and  vents — 
with  no  illustrations,  and  without  which  the  descriptions  given 
are  not  intelligible.  In  the  chapter  of  six  pages  on  antiseptics 
and  disinfectants,  comprehending  an  enumeration  of  the  chief 
substances  used  for  these  purposes,  we  are  told  that,  *'  for  an 
ordinary  sized  (?)  room,  one  pound  of  roll  sulphur  burned  in 
the  air  of  the  room  and  confined  in  it  by  closing  doors  and 
windows,  should  prove  an  efficient  disinfectant  For  greater 
safety  twice  this  quantity  should  be  used."  Moreover,  refer- 
ring to  the  greater  efficiency  of  gaseous  disinfectants  in  moist 
air,  the  suggestion  is  made  that,  before  using  them,  it  would 
be  good  practice  to  render  the  air  moist  by  means  of  steam  or 
a  spray  apparatus.     In  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  addition 
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of  moisture  would  be  an  effectual  means  of  spoiling,  or  at  least 
bleaching,  all  colored  fabrics,  which,  otherwise,  may  be  sub- 
jected to  sulphur  fumes  to  the  extent  of  three  pounds  of  sulphur 
to  every  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space  for  twelve  hours  without 
injiiry,  and  with  a  certainty  of  thorough  disinfection.  In  the 
four  pages,  only,  devoted  to  quarantine,  nothing  is  said  of  the 
difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  materiel  of  commerce  to 
infection  and  consequent  difference  in  requirement.  The  brief 
description  of  the  recesses  of  filth  on  board  ship  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  modern  ship  structures  without  limber  spaces  ;  and 
for  those  which  have,  the  direction  that  "  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  iron  or  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  poured  into  the  bilges  to 
prevent  decomposition,"  is  consistent  only  with  old  and  useless 
quarantine  practice.  And,  moreover,  that  **  to  disinfect  a  dirty 
ship,  steam  forced  into  the  hold  under  pressure,  after  the  ship 
has  been  cleaned  out,"  etc.  (the  italics  are  ours),  is  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  dangerous  doctrine,  against  which  we  have  long  con- 
tended. 

The  first  duty  of  every  port  health  officer  in  dealing  with 
an  infected  ship  is  to  have  every  person  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease with  which  such  ship  or  cargo  is  infected  removed  from 
her,  and  his  next  and  equally  important  duty  is  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  infection  as  completely  as  possible  without  risk  to 
human  life.  To  handle  the  cargo  of,  or  remove  the  filth  from 
such  a  ship  before  it  is  disinfected,  is  a  danger  which  should  be 
avoided  to  the  utmost  extent,  by  forcing  in  steam  or  sulphur- 
ous acid,  under  pressure  before  either  cargo  or  filth  is  touched 
by  any  one.  No  cargo  subject  to  infection  is  liable  to  injury 
from  either  process  ;  and  as  a  means  of  subjecting  infected 
cargo  and  filth  to  the  power  of  the  disinfectant,  neither  could 
be  more  favorably  placed.  After  disinfection,  therefore,  as 
completely  as  possible,  the  cargo  and  all  filth  should  be  re- 
moved, and  thorough  cleansing  follow.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  steam  or  acid  has  not  reached  every  place  and  thing 
on  board,  let  it  be  applied  again  as  an  extra  measure  of  safety. 

The  chapters  on  air,  water,  food,  habitations,  hospitals, 
schools,  industrial  hygiene,  prison  hygiene,  bathing,  and  cloth- 
ing are  in  accordance  with  accepted  knowledge  ;  and  most  of 
the  chapters  have  appended  references  to  the  subjects  treated 
of  by  other  authors. 
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Medical  Practice  Regulation  :  One  Aspect  of  the 
Subject  of  Medical  Examination,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Work  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers, Presented  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health. 
Thomas  F.  Wood,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Wilmington. — This  is  an 
excellent  presentation  of  an  exceedingly  important  subject — 
affecting  the  health  of  a  multitude  of  people.  It  appears  that 
ever  since  1859,  North  Carolina  has  had  a  "  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,*'  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  examine  all  candidates 
for  medical  practice  in  that  State,  and  that  inadequate  as  that 
law  is,  by  reason  of  no  penalty  being  attached  to  practice 
without  examination,  or  by  persons  who  have  failed  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  Board,  other  than  depri- 
vation of  right  to  collect  fees  :  the  law  has,  nevertheless,  been 
of  much  practical  utility  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession by  establishing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the 
licensed  and  the  unlicensed  medical  practitioners.  But  a  med- 
ical practice  law  has  recently  been  passed  by  Virginia,  which 
has  just  gone  into  effect,  similar  to  the  North  Carolina  law,  ex- 
cept that  any  one  assuming  to  be  a  medical  practitioner,  or 
who  shall  commence  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  in 
that  State  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1885,  without  having 
first  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
caused  his  name  to  be  registered,  shall  be  subject  to  fine  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence,  and  debarred 
from  receiving  any  compensation  for  services  rendered  as  phy- 
sician or  surgeon.  Other  neighboring  States,  though  less  in- 
timately associated,  have  recently  enacted  laws  similar  to  that  of 
Virginia.  These  laws,  the  pamphlet  before  us  shows,  will  have 
the  effect  of  overrunning  North  Carolina  with  quacks,  unless  her 
law  is  amended  and  made  of  equal  force  with  the  laws  of  other 
States — making  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  without  a 
certificate  of  competency  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  punishment. 
The  mere  contingency  of  debarring  the  violator  of  the  law  of 
the  right  to  collect  fees,  as  it  now  obtains  in  North  Carolina, 
is  not,  under  the  circumstances,  of  any  practical  utility.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
as  well  as  the  Legislatures  of  other  States  which  have  not  yet 
taken  action  in  the  premises,  will  see  the  wisdom  of  prompt 
measures  calculated  to  protect  the  people  against  quackery. 
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The  West  Virginia  Medical  Practice  Act,  similar  in 
its  material  force  to  the  Virginia  law,  has  just  been  put  to  the 
test  before  the  courts  and  sustained,  in  the  case  of  Frank  M. 
Dent,  for  practising  medicine  in  the  State  without  having  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  This  judgment  will 
doubtless  have,  as  it  should,  a  salutary  effect  in  other  States 
which  have  Medical  Practice  Regulation  Acts  for  protection  of 
the  public  health  against  quackery. 

Report  on  Test  of  Earthenware  Pipe  to  Commis- 
sioner Raymond,  Department  of  Health,  by  James  J.  Powers, 
Inspector  of  Plumbing. — This  report  is  of  much  practical  im- 
portance, as  showing  the  lifetime  of  ordinary  iron  sewer-pipe, 
and  the  relative  advantages  of  properly  made  earthen  pipe. 
The  conclusions  are  that  no  cast-iron  pipes  to  be  placed  in  the 
ground  should  be  less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  that  even  such 
pipes,  in  ordinary  soils,  cannot  be  expected  to  last  over  twenty 
years ;  that  glazed  earthenware  pipes  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
thickness,  and  with  hubs  three  inches  deep,  are,  all  things  con- 
sidered, equally  as  good  as,  and  under  some  circumstances, 
superior  to  iron  ;  that  joints  of  earthen  pipes  be  made  with 
Portland  cement,  sand,  and  iron  filings,  thoroughly  mixed,  be- 
fore wetting  with  a  weak  sal  amoniac  solution  ;  that  all  pipes 
laid  beneath  the  ground,  whether  iron  or  earthen,  be  filled  with 
water  and  shown  so  filled  to  the  inspector.  Full  details  are  re- 
ported in  regard  to  hand-holes,  branch  openings,  screwcaps,  etc. 

The  North  American  Review  begins  a  new  volume 
(139)  with  the  January  number,  and  maintains  the  high  standard 
of  timely  literature  for  which  it  is  noted.  Bishop  Huntington's 
essay  on  "  Vituperation  in  Politics,"  and  Henry  Watterson's 
paper  on  **  The  Reunited  South,"  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  intelligent  citizen  in  the  country.  *'  American  Labor 
Organizations,"  by  Colonel  Hinton,  and  Frederick  Harrison's 
incisive  article  on  "Froude's  Life  of  Carlyle,"  are  also  papers 
well  calculated  to  elicit  marked  attention.  Scientific  readers 
will  be  well  entertained  by  **  Herschel's  Star  Surveys,"  by 
Mr.  Proctor,  and  the  '*  Evidence  of  the  Senses,"  by  Professor 
Le  Conte.  "  The  Increase  of  Wealth,"  by  M.  G.  Mulhall,  is 
a  successful  effort  to  render  large  masses  of  figures  popularly 
intelligible. 
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In  1879  I  had  the  honor,  through  the  New  York  Herald, 
to  present  some  reasons  for  consideration  by  the  public  that 
were  by  that  paper  indorsed  as  conclusive  why  cremation  must 
be  adopted  as  the  ultimate  of  sanitation,  and  this  Association 
was  kind  enough  to  indulge  me  with  time  for  the  consideration 
and  debate,  and  space  in  the  published  volume  of  its  Trans- 
actions for  1882,  to  give  in  a  very  short  space  some  reasons 
why  excreta  and  all  household  wastes  should  be  cremated. 
To-day  I  return  to  the  same  subject,  reinforced  by  a  growing 
favorable  public  sentiment,  and  strengthened  by  what  has  been 
accomplished,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  direction  to  which  sani- 
tation tends  as  a  finality  of  the  questions  of  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  house  and  street  wastes.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Association,  therefore,  while  I  briefly  pass  in  review  some 
of  the  complaints  as  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  many  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  of  our  own 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  merely  suggesting  the  glaring  de- 
fects of  present  systems,  even  the  best  of  them,  notwithstand- 

*  Read  by  abstract  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  October  i6, 18S4. 
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ing  the  careful  supervision  of  officials,  the  force  of  almost 
sumptuary  sanitary  laws,  and  the  favorable  disposition  of 
healthy-minded  people,  anxious  to  promote  the  highest  sani- 
tary purposes.  By  this  review  I  propose  to  prove  and  make 
plain  that  when  the  people  do  not  complain  of  polluted  water, 
as  they  have  to  do  in  most  cities,  they  do  of  sewer-gas ;  that 
when  resting  seemingly  secure  in  an  approximately  good  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  (like  that  of  Waring),  they  have  to  complain 
of  the  means  for  and  methods  of  sewage  disposal ;  that  by  the 
London  method,  so  exhaustively  expensive,  the  Thames  is 
still  nothing  better  than  a  wide,  open  sewer ;  that  the  Paris 
method  is  only  partial,  and  too  expensive  and  altogether  im- 
possible for  large  cities ;  that  by  the  New  York  method  the 
docks  are  filled  with  excreta  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is 
threatened  by  bars  formed  of  the  street  and  house  wastes,  car- 
ried out  to  sea  at  great  expense  by  barges ;  and  that  rivers 
are  being  destroyed  by  sewage,  that  kill  the  fish,  the  poor 
man's  free  food  crop,  and  make  what  was  once  a  source  of 
health  a  permanent  nuisance.  I  propose  to  prove  that  as  privies 
and  cesspools  are  condemned  because  they  saturate  the  soil, 
sewers  are  to  be  condemned,  in  some  instances  for  the  same 
reason,  and  because  they  throw  off  and  fill  dwellings  with 
sewer-gas,  and  fill  docks  and  harbors  and  rivers  with  death- 
dealing  sewage.  In  a  word,  I  propose  to  prove  that  all  pres- 
ent plans  of  sewage  disposal  are  defective,  because  they  are 
not  final,  because  they  merely  contemplate  the  removal  and 
not  the  destruction  of  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  prime  factor 
in  promoting  and  perpetuating,  if  not  the  originating  cause  of 
much  of  the  disease  that  decimates  city  and  country  alike.  I 
propose  to  prove  that  cremation  is  a  finality  of  sanitation,  and 
that  all  other  methods  are  so  many  make-shifts  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  evil  day,  which,  when  it  comes,  is  by  as  many 
days  of  postponement  or  accumulation  that  much  worse.  We 
will,  then,  consider  the  present  sanitary  condition  of  a  few  of 
the  cities  of  the  world,  as  the  facts  have  reached  us  during  the 
present  year  from  responsible  sources,  first  taking  those  cities 
in  Europe  that  for  months  during  this  year  have  been  promi- 
nent for  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  two  of  which 
— Toulon  and  Naples — can  only  be  matched  for  filth  by  the 
city  and  harbor  of  Havana. 
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Consul  Mason,  painting  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
harbor  of  Marseilles  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  last  summer  that  cannot  be  ignored 
by  wise  and  unprejudiced  sanitarians,  says  : 

"  Both  Marseilles  and  Toulon  suffered  terribly  in  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1865.  During  the  nineteen  years  since  then,  Mar- 
seilles has  been,  in  several  important  respects,  almost  rebuilt. 
Her  pavements,  her  sewerage  system,  her  water-supply,  and 
method  of  cleaning  streets,  removing  night-soil,  inspecting  and 
regulating  markets,  her  quarantine  regulations  and  hospital 
facilities,  are  all  probably  unsurpassed  in  excellence  by  those 
of  any  European  or  American  city.  The  old  quarters  of  the 
city  (ancient  Marseilles)  which  were  scourged  so  sharply  by  the 
plague  in  former  centuries,  have  been  pierced  with  broad  ave- 
nues. Streams  of  pure  water  flow  down  the  gutters,  and  the 
pavements  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  are  washed  and  swept 
with  a  care  and  frequency  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  terrible  lesson  of  former  epidemics  had  been  well  learned 
by  the  municipal  government,  and  long  before  the  first  rumor 
of  trouble  at  Toulon,  Marseilles  was  cleaned  and  made  ready 
for  the  summer  health  ;  but  with  all  the  intelligent  liberality 
which  the  city  has  evinced  in  the  construction  of  her  drainage 
system,  there  is  an  insurmountable  difficulty  which  all  the 
Mediterranean  cities  are  alike  compelled  to  face.  Their  sewers 
flow  into  a  tideless  and  generally  placid  sea,  and  the  harbor  of 
Marseilles,  is  almost  entirely  artificial.  The  old  port  is  simply 
the  estuary  of  a  small  creek,  dredged  out  into  a  large  dock, 
with  a  narrow  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  new  ports  are  spacious 
harbors,  enclosed  by  miles  of  piers  and  a  breakwater,  and  deep- 
ened to  navigable  depths  by  dredging  and  excavations.  Into 
these  enclosed  ports,  which  extend  along  two-thirds  of  the 
shore  front  of  the  city,  the  entire  volume  of  sewage  is  poured, 
and  as  there  is  only  the  surplus  pure  fresh  water  of  the  city 
hydrants  to  dilute  this  turbid  flow,  and  as  there  is  no  tide  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  sea-water  through  the  inclosed  ports, 
the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  latter  grow  foul  and  pestilent. 
The  same  condition  is  unmitigated  by  equally  vigorous  sani- 
tary measures  that  prevail.  At  Toulon  it  is  thought  it  was  the 
dredging  of  the  disused  dock  there  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  which  developed  the  seed  of  the  present  epidemic." 
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The  condition  of  Toulon  is  that  of  a  pest-house  inhabited 
by  thousands  of  people,  most  of  whom  are  so  inebriated  by  the 
subtle  influences  of  filth  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ap- 
peals or  efforts  of  sanitarians.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the 
sewer  system  crude,  defective,  and  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  population,  and  privies  and  cesspools  abound,  the  harbor 
itself  being  the  largest  and  most  dangerous  of  that  last  class  of 
nuisances. 

Naples^  whose  bay  is  a  reeking  pool  of  filth,  is  a  nest  of 
disease,  infested  by  the  most  maliciously  ignorant  and  besot- 
tedly  bigoted  people  in  Christendom.  They  are  in  the  modern 
world,  but  not  of  it.  They  belong  to  the  mediaeval  ages,  and 
perpetuate  their  frenzied  opposition  to  cleanliness,  their  pride 
in  dirt,  their  preference  for  filth,  and  their  reliance  upon  Heaven 
to  furnish  scavengers  and  save  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  bestial  habits.  They  are  ages  behind  even  the  Chinese. 
The  fires  of  Vesuvius  might  purify  Naples — nothing  else  will. 

Paris^  long  held  to  be  the  first  city  in  Christendom  in  point 
of  sanitary  regulations  and  results,  is  in  a  most  unsanitary  con* 
dition.  Mr.  Clage,  a  well-known  engineer,  in  a  recent  report 
comments  upon  the  dangers  and  nuisances  connected  with  the 
privies  and  cesspools  which  still  are  connected  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  dwelling-houses.  The  sewer  system  is  inade- 
quate and  defective,  with  a  disposal  system  that  is  only  partial 
and  never  can  be  extended  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  whole 
city. 

By  a  recent  investigation  the  results  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  XIXe,  Si>cle,  the  aspect  of  the  Seine  is  de- 
clared to  be  that  of  a  moving  mass  of  vegetation,  like  the 
**  sudd  "  of  the  Upper  Nile,  only  that  it  is  full  of  putrid  matter 
not  found  in  the  Nile.  This  "  sudd  '*  converts  the  river  into  a 
morass  of  mud,  the  odor  arising  from  which  is  indescribable. 
At  St.  Denis,  "  the  river  boils  under  the  action  of  the  gases 
arising  from  it.  Lumps  of  filth  rise  from  the  bottom,  as  in  the 
Thames,  and  come  to  the  surface,  suddenly  exploding  and  form- 
ing circles  on  the  water,  quickly  effaced,  but  incessantly  re- 
peated. The  Seine  is  nothing  but  an  immense  fetid  mass  of 
putridity  formed  by  chemical  decomposition,  the  surface  of 
which,  all  boiling  with  globules,  shines  in  the  sun.'' 

St.  Petersburg^  with  a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000,  and 
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the  high  death-rate  of  35.2  per  1,000,  is  without  sewerage,  and 
its  water-supply  is  taken  from  the  river  Neva,  more  or  less 
contaminated  by  percolation  from  the  subsoil. 

Cairo ^  with  a  death-rate  of  37  per  1 ,000,  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Nile,  having  no  sewers,  and  the  sewage  filtering 
through  the  subsoil  into  the  Nile  above  the  water  in-take. 

Vienna^  with  a  death-rate  of  29.2  per  1,000,  has  an  average 
of  sixty  people  in  each  house,  or  twice  as  many  as  in  Paris, 
while  the  ratable  value  of  the  houses  in  Vienna  is  only  one- 
sixth  more  than  in  Paris.  Its  sewerage  system  is  defective, 
and  privies  and  cesspools  abound. 

Pekin^  with  a  death-rate  of  50  per  1,000,  is  without  proper 
sewerage,  water-supply,  street  cleansing,  or  other  proper  sani- 
tary arrangements.  The  bucket  system  prevails  generally 
throughout  China,  and  the  contents  are  carried  to  the  country, 
and  there  used  as  fertilizers.  In  some  cities,  as  in  Pekin,  they 
have  sewer-like  receptacles  for  the  excreta  that  are  without 
current,  and  which,  once  a  year,  are  opened,  when  the  sewage 
is  dipped  up  and  carried  to  holes  scattered  through  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  dumped  and  spread  out, 
and  left  to  the  slow  process  of  drying  by  the  sun  and  deodoriz- 
ing by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  inhabitants  meanwhile 
having  all  the  horrible  annoyances  of  the  stench  from  the 
receiving-holes  and  the  emptying  sewers.  The  Chinese  deem 
this  process  necessary  to  prevent  fevers  and  the  plague.  Bad 
and  forbidding  as  it  is,  it  is  not  much  worse  than  some  of  the 
sanitary  systems. 

New  Orleans  is  without  sewerage^  though  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  234,000,  and  an  annual  death-rate  (in  the  absence  of 
yellow  fever)  of  about  33  per  i  ,000. 

Schenectady^  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  without  any  sewer  system,  and  is  suffering  from  the 
existence  of  thousands  of  privy-vaults  and  cesspools,  that  have 
saturated  the  soil  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  cleansing. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  sent  in  1880  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  Cuba  to  make  a  sanitary  inspection  of 
the  port  and  harbor  of  the  city  of  Havana,  is  doubtless  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  Association.  Wherever  they 
went,  in  private  as  in  public  places,  they  found  a  tbtal  and  utter 
disregard  of  even  the  plainest  and  commonest  rules  of  sanita- 
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tion,  and  a  reckless  invitation,  in  limitless  filth,  for  all  classes 
of  decimating  diseases  prepared,  even  in  the  palace  of  the 
Governor-General.  The  waters  of  the  bay  were  long  since 
condemned  by  British  and  American  naval  experts  as  little 
better  than  diluted  sewage.  Into  it,  ever  since  the  first  Spanish 
settlement,  the  excreta  of  a  growing  city  has  been  dumped,  and 
in  some  places  it  is  to  be  found  in  banks  and  shoals,  the  stench 
from  which  at  low  tide  is  an  ever-ascending  protest  against  the 
daily  additions  to  a  nuisance  that  is  the  very  bank  where  yellow 
fever  perpetuates  itself,  and  whence  it  has  often  spread  to  the 
United  States. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hudson  and  Essex 
Counties,  N.  J.,  one-fourth  the  population  of  that  State, 
drink  the  water  of  the  Passaic  River,  taken  from  a  point  where 
the  tide,  laden  with  the  sewage  of  140,000  people,  flows  up  and 
meets  the  downward  current  bearing  the  sewage  and  factory 
refuse  of  60,000  people  of  other  towns.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  • 
Passaic  and  a  cluster  of  villages  by  the  name  of  Orange  pro- 
pose to  add  the  sewage  from  7,000  people  to  strengthen  the 
decoction.  The  New  York  Herald,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
report,  says  that  **  it  is  not  the  sewage  alone,  and  the  dripping 
of  5,972  cesspools  along  the  shore,  and  the  refuse  of  tanneries, 
breweries,  and  bone-dust  factories,  that  impart  to  the  Passaic 
its  unrivalled  bouquet.  It  is  the  defunct  animal  kingdom,  from 
the  tiny  kitten  to  the  antediluvian  tramp  found  floating  on  its 
surface,  that  gives  the  water  such  a  unique  taste.  Animals 
which  die  of  some  foul  disorder  are  cast  by  the  dwellers  on  the 
Passaic  into  the  mighty  sewer.  Thus  carefully  prepared  statis- 
tics by  indignant  citizens  show  that  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1,789  adult  cats,  9,311  kittens,  653  dogs  and  pup- 
pies, 118  sheep,  94  hogs,  5  tramps,  13  cows,  4  mules,  and  7 
horses,  besides  countless  hens,  geese,  and  ducks,  sailed  up  and 
down  on  the  tide  between  Newark  and  Dundee  Lake.  Once 
the  river  was  the  resort  of  many  of  the  anadromous  fishes.  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  large  numbers  of  the  most  delicious 
and  delicate  little  smelts  formerly  ascended  the  stream  and 
were  netted  on  the  reefs.  Now  none  put  in  an  appearance. 
The  shad,  too,  used  to  be  caught  in  vast  quantities.  They 
too  have  ceased  to  inhabit  the  river.  Both  above  and  below 
Belleville,  striped  bass  in  their  season  afforded  excellent  sport 
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for  an  army  of  anglers,  but  the  water  is  now  too  impure  for 
the  fish's  fastidious  taste.  Fish  Commissioner  Wright  ac- 
counts why  catfish  are  but  seldom  caught,  '  because  the  river 
is  now  chummed  with  too  many  dead  cats  and  nigger  children/ 
Even  the  grass-pike  and  sunfish  have  sickened  of  this  rich  diet, 
and  recently  there  was  a  great  mortality  of  water-snakes."  To 
this  last  statement  I  invite  the  particular  attention  of  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  sanitarian.  Dr.  Bell,  of  New  York,  who,  in 
the  course  of  debate  on  my  paper  on  ''The  Cremation  of 
Household  Refuse  and  Excreta,"  at  the  meeting  of  1882,  con- 
tradicted very  flatly  my  statement  that  sewage  killed  the  fish 
in  the  streams  and  rivers  into  which  it  is  emptied,  as  it  is  into 
the  Passaic.  He  will  find  also  from  this  paper  that  the  London 
Commissioners  say  that  the  sewage  flowing  into  the  Thames 
has  killed  all  the  fish. 

Salt  Lake  City^  with  30,000  people,  has  no  sewers.  The 
people  are  mostly  supplied  with  water  from  wells  and  springs 
in  the  city,  and  mingled  with  the  cesspools.  In  many  cases 
the  water  in  wells  is  crawling  with  maggots,  so  the  wells  can- 
not longer  be  used,  and  the  creek  supplying  the  city  with  water 
is  often  filled  with  dead  sheep. 

In  Trentofiy  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  the  cesspool  and 
privy-vault  nuisance  has  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  alarm 
the  press.  The  State  Gazette  says  :  **We  store  up  the  wastes 
in  these  horrible  receptacles  all  about  our  premises,  and  even 
under  our  houses.  There  are  premises  in  Trenton  full  of  these 
glutted  reservoirs  of  foulness,  with  no  room  for  any  more. 
Fancy  the  effects  of  living  in  the  centre  of  such  a  cluster  of  ac- 
cumulations of  filth  !  The  house  connections  with  the  cess- 
pools are  often  without  traps,  and  the  deadly  gasf  they  generate 
pervades  the  home.  They  cannot  fail  to  pour  their  reeking 
into  the  air  through  the  earth  and  other  outlets.  They  pollute 
the  air  we  breathe.'* 

Mr.  H.  y.  Stanley,  Chief  Engineer  of  Cincinnati,  complains 
that  in  that  city,  the  largest  in  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  West,  there  are  thousands  of  vaults,  or  cesspools,  in  use, 
which  overflow  into  the  street  gutters,  and  oftener  into  the 
rugged  ravines,  where  the  filth  is  retained  until  it  becomes  un- 
bearably offensive  and  prejudicial  to  health.  Scores  of  these 
guUeys  abound  in  Mount  Auburn,  Walnut  Hills,  and  Price's 
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Hill,  which  are  rank  with  accumulated  filth  from  the  elegant 
residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health  has  officially  declared,  speaking  for  the  whole 
State,  that  the  use  of  privy-vaults,  privy-pits,  and  cesspools  is 
seriously  affecting  the  public  health.  There  is  not  a  ward  with 
perfect  drainage  facilities  in  the  city.  The  construction  of  sew- 
ers for  the  most  part  is  good,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  ex- 
tended or  connected  to  effect  a  perfect  drainage  of  any  portion 
of  the  city.  Besides  which,  the  city's  water-supply  is  derived 
from  the  Ohio  River,  from  a  point  directly  on  the  city's  front, 
where  the  water  must  be  polluted  by  the  drainage  of  a  densely- 
inhabited  territory. 

Onondaga  Creek,  which  flows  through  SyracusCj  N.  Y.,  re- 
ceives all  the  refuse  and  sewage  of  the  city,  and  is  consequently 
a  perfect  Stygian  pool.  And  Syracuse  is  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  city. 

TAe  new  sewers  of  Norfolk,  Va, ,  empty  into  the  Elizabeth 
River,  which  is  subject  to  tidal  influences.  In  a  few  years  it 
will  be  as  bad  as  the  East  River,  of  New  York,  and  will  have 
to  be  dredged  of  its  accumulations  of  filthy  silt.  But  before 
that  is  done,  it  will  assert  its  strength  as  a  nuisance,  as  it  does 
in  New  York. 

The  sewers  of  Saginaw  are  emptied  into  the  Saginaw  River 
below  the  water-works,  but  in  seasons  of  high  water  are  liable 
to  be  submerged,  so  that  the  sewage  will  be  driven  back  into 
deadly  accumulations  like  those  complained  of  in  the  main 
sewers  of  Detroit. 

Yonkers,  N,  K,  a  village  with  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
and  cultured  population,  has  its  atmosphere  burdened  with  the 
stench  from  the  Nepperhan  River,  which,  as  described  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  is  nothing  better  than  on  open  sewer, 
and  the  proposition  is  seriously  entertained  by  the  Mayor  (a 
physician),  the  Health  Officer,  and  the  people  to  cover  it  in,  and 
make  it  the  main  sewer  of  the  village,  and  drain  it  into  the 
beautiful  Hudson. 

The  water-supply  of  Washington^  hitherto  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptionally good,  is  being  polluted  by  the  farmers  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  bordering  on  the  Potomac.  The  Health  Officer  of 
Washington  reports  that  recently  within  a  stretch  of  a  few 
miles,  not  far  from  where  the  Washington  aqueduct  taps  the 
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Potomac,  l,ooo  carcasses  of  cholera-poisoned  hogs  were  found 
floating  in  the  stream. 

In  Youngstown,  O.,  on  the  Mahoning  River,  great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  getting  the  property-holders  to  make 
house  and  privy  connections  with  the  sewers.  The  Board  of 
Health  has  used  its  utmost  exertions  to  abate  the  old  form  of 
privy-vaults,  and  substitute  the  dry-earth  system.  It  is  now 
meeting  with  partial  success.  Many  houses  also  have  small  dry- 
earth  commodes.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Health 
Board  that,  for  protection,  efficiency,  and  cheapness,  this  plan 
far  surpasses  all  other  mpdes  of  disposal  of  privy  contents. 

The  village  of  Geneva ^  N.  K,  which  has  had  water- works 
since  1797,  is  only  now  preparing  for  sewers.  It  is,  like  nearly 
all  the  villages  and  towns  of  New  York,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
States,  honeycombed  with  privy-vaults  and  cesspools,  and  its 
soil  is  saturated  beyond  the  cleansing  power  of  any  sanitary 
appliances. 

Sacramento t  CaLy  is  honeycombed  with  cesspools  and  privy- 
vaults,  but  a  sewer  system  has  been  suggested,  the  sewage  to 
be  precipitated,  and  the  affluent  to  be  used  for  irrigation,  not- 
withstanding this  system  has  been  declared  to  be  a  failure 
wherever  tried. 

In  Chicago,  in  order  to  economize  the  excretal  matter  in  a 
badly  decomposed  condition,  as  taken  from  the  catch-basins,  it 
is  dumped  into  vacant  lots  in  order  to  fill  up,  and  many  houses 
are  built  on  such  stuff.  The  Sanitary  'News,  condemning 
this  filthy  practice  by  ignorant  and  reckless  officials,  tells  of  a 
*•  woman  on  the  west  side  who  spread  a  clean  garment — a 
dress  just  washed — on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  yard 
back  of  her  house,  to  dry.  Soon  after  it  began  to  snow  ;  the 
garment  was  covered  and  forgotten  until  spring.  It  was  then 
carried  into  the  house,  still  frozen,  and  the  process  of  thawing 
out  begun.  In  a  very  short  time  it  gave  off  an  abominable 
odor,  worse  than  that  of  the  river,  when  its  sewer  odors  are 
most  pronounced,  which  finally  became  unendurable  ;  the  gar- 
ment was  at  once  consigned  to  the  alley.  It  had  undoubtedly 
absorbed  the  gases  generated  by  the  *  fill-in  *  earth  during  the 
winter.  Houses  not  only  receive  these  gases  when  built  upon 
such  ground,  but  act  as  suction-pumps  to  draw  them  out." 
This,  with  the  filthy  Chicago  River,  nothing  better  than  an 
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open  sewer,  makes  Chicago  anything  but  a  sanitarium.  This 
river  flows  out  into  the  lake,  and,  with  favoring  winds,  is  driven 
a  black,  inky  stream,  across  the  crib,  which  is  the  in-take  for 
the  water- works.  In  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  of  August  i6th,  on  the  "Importance 
of  Pure  Water,"  it  is  said  that  Lake  Michigan  supplies  the 
water  (for  Chicago),  and  *'  when  unpolluted  by  sewage,  the 
lake  water  is  remarkably  pure  and  pleasant." 

Toronto y  which  until  1874  was  supplied  with  water  polluted 
by  the  sewage  of  the  city  which  emptied  into  the  bay  whence 
the  water  was  taken,  has  just  escaped  a  similar  experience  by 
extending  a  pipe  from  the  old  wooden  conduit,  a  distance  of 
2,3S7i  feet  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  water  thus  obtained  is 
often  muddy,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  pure. 

Marlboro y  a  thriving  town  in  Middlesex  County ^  Mass.^ 
has  recently  given  up  the  old  privy  and  cesspool  system,  and 
built  sewers  which  are  emptied  into  a  small  stream  tributary 
to  the  Sudbury  River,  the  source  of  Boston's  water-supply. 
The  Boston  Herald  suggests  that  **  it  would  not  be  money 
wasted  if  we  were  to  maintain  a  corps  of  physicians  in  the 
country  which  makes  up  the  water-shed  of  our  water-supply, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  themselves  and  thus  warning  the 
city  of  possible  cases  of  dangerous  pollution.*'  Thus,  notwith- 
standing the  magnificent  and  costly  intercepting  sewer  system, 
by  long  odds  the  finest  work  in  the  world,  and  so  far  the  very 
best  and  safest  in  its  results*  Boston  is  threatened  with  disease 
by  an  insignificant  stream,  poisoned  by  the  excreta  of  a  town 
that  rejoices  in  thus  being  freed  from  a  great  nuisance. 

Lynn^  Mass,,  is  constructing  intercepting  sewers,  but  the 
outflow  is  still  a  matter  of  advisement,  owing  to  the  currents  of 
the  harbor. 

Detroit  has  a  main  sewer  in  which  the  deposit  of  decompos- 
ing excreta  and  street-washings  is  in  places  seven  feet  deep, 
the  accumulation  extending  back  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
mouth.  The  Medical  Age,  commenting  on  this  fact  and  the 
diseases  resulting  from  such  a  mountain  of  filth,  says  :  "  The 
water  whence  this  city  derives  its  drinking  supply  receives  be- 
tween its  source  and  our  water-works  the  refuse  matter  and 
dejecta  of  nearly  a  million  of  people.  At  this  point  it  receives 
the  excreta  of  upward  of  150,000  more  and  then  passes  on 
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and  is  drunk  by  the  cities  between  us  and  the  seaboard.'*  The 
particular  attention  of  Dr.  Wight,  of  Michigan,  is  invited  to 
this  last  statement.  He  was  a  member  of  this  Association  in 
1882,  when  my  first  paper  on  this  subject  was  read,  and  indig- 
nantly denied  that  Detroit  had  a  foul  water-supply.  **  There 
is  no  sewage  in  the  water  supply  of  Detroit,"  he  said.  "It  is 
taken  from  far  above  the  city,  and  above  any  impurities  in  the 
river."  I  quote  from  the  eighth  volume  of  the  papers  and  re- 
ports of  the  Association. 

Rockfordy  IlLf  on  the  Rock  River,  a  stream  obstructed  by  a 
dam  in  the  city,  empties  the  contents  of  its  main  sewer  into  the 
river  only  two  hundred  feet  below  the  in-take  of  the  water- 
works, and  a  slaughter-house  and  half  a  dozen  private  sewers 
empty  into  it  above  the  in-take,  making  a  nice  mixture  of  death 
and  destruction. 

Philadelphia  complains  of  the  pollution  of  the  Delaware 
and  of  the  Schuylkill,  whence  it  gets  its  water-supply,  and  of 
its  tributary  streams,  by  the  excreta  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  and  the  wastes  from  woollen  and  other  factories ; 
and  the  Medical  News  complains  of  the  foul  condition  of  the 
sewers  from  the  discharge  into  them  of  decomposing  excreta 
and  other  organic  matter. 

Hartford^  Conn,,  has  a  small  stream  which  passes  directly 
through  it,  and  emptying  into  the  Connecticut  River,  which 
carries  down  three-fifths  of  the  sewage  of  New  Britain,  with  a 
population  of  13,000,  and  also  the  sewage  and  drainage  of  the 
town  of  Newington.  The  stream  is  dammed  twice  within  the 
city  limits  of  Hartford,  and  again  at  the  **  stepping-stones  "  in 
Bushnell  Park,  in  front  of  the  capitol.  Above  the  **  stepping- 
stones  **  fully  one-half  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Hartford  is 
received  into  the  sluggish  stream,  the  Gully-brook  sewer,  the 
largest  and  most  vile  sewer  in  the  city,  entering  but  just  above  it. 

The  London  Lancet,  in  a  recent  article,  warns  European 
travellers  against  Canadian  and  American  hotels  because  of 
defective  drainage  and  bad  plumbing,  and  yet  finds  plenty  of 
cause  to  grumble  at  similar  defects  at  home.  As  a  sample, 
merely,  it  gives  an  account  of  a  fine  London  mansion,  the 
town-house  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  wherein  it 
was  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  basement  was  honeycombed 
with  cesspools.   A  number  of  large  brick  drains  ran  in  all  direc- 
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tions,  divided  here  and  there,  as  a  protection  against  sewer- 
gas,  by  dip-stone  traps.  These  traps  gradually  became  blocked 
with  sewage  matter.  The  flow  thus  checked,  the  numerous 
brick  drains,  some  two  feet  in  diameter,  also  became  choked 
up,  and  were  found  full  to  the  top  with  black  soil  that  threw 
up  gases  on  being  touched  with  a  spade.  Several  cart-loads  of 
this  foul  accumulation  had  to  be  removed.  The  largest  drain 
went  direct  into  the  sewer  without  a  trap  and  brought  back 
the  sewer-gas  to  the  servant's  hall  by  an  aperture  under  the 
floor,  where  a  sink-pipe  was  improperly  fitted  into  the  drains. 
A  branch  drain  under  the  kitchen  floor  was  leaking.  The  fall 
of  the  drain  passing  under  the  kitchen  sink  inclined  in  the 
wrong  direction,  so  that  the  entire  drains  had  to  be  filled  before 
liquid  could  get  away  into  the  sewer. 

Dr.  G.  Arthur  Cardew,  the  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Chelten- 
ham, Eng.,  Military  Training  College,  traced  recently  an  epi- 
demic of  sore  throat,  which  ran  through  that  institution  in  the 
spring  of  1882,  to  bad  drainage.  The  first  case  was  followed  by 
thirty-four  more,  some  very  severe.  The  large  number  of  cases 
directed  Dr.  Cardew's  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
buildings  as  the  cause  of  the  epidemic,  and  with  the*architect 
he  made  an  inspection.  The  drains  were  in  good  condition, 
but  the  soil-pipes  were  old,  much  corroded  and  pinholed,  and 
without  ventilation.  A  cistern  overflowed  directly  into  one  of 
the  soil-pipes,  without  even  a  trap.  The  pipes  from  the  lava- 
tories were  in  direct  communication  with  the  drains  and  were 
half  filled  with  black,  muddy  deposit.  The  ventilation  of  the 
building  was  defective,  and  the  dormitories  and  class-rooms 
were  very  foul. 

TAe  New  York  Sanitary  Engineer ^  which  has  initiated  a 
house-to-house  inspection  in  the  most  crowded  and  dirtiest 
tenement  districts  of  New  York,  calls  attention  to  35  and  56 
Mulberry  Street,  72  Greenwich  Street,  3,  5  and  7  Bayard  Street, 
62,  66  and  68  Division  Street,  and  51  Mulberry  Street.  Of  72 
Greenwich  Street,  which  it  offers  as  an  example  of  the  rest  of 
many  thousand  such  places  in  New  York,  one  of  the  filthiest 
cities  in  the  world,  the  Sanitary  Engineer  says  :  "  The  building 
is  a  four-story  double  tenement-house,  37  feet,  or  thereabout, 
front,  by  $0  deep,  the  first  story  covering  the  whole  lot  by 
extensions.     In  the  basement  are  the  privies,  as  shown,  com- 
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posed  of  three  seats  over  a  school  sink.  Adjacent  to  these 
are  the  woodsheds,  which  are  too  filthy  to  use  for  their  legit- 
imate purposes,  and  are  made  privies  of  by  the  multitudes 
which  use  the  premises.  To  the  right  of  this,  in  the  same 
cellar  or  basement,  is  a  room  used  as  an  intelligence  office  for 
the  lower  class  of  emigrants.  No  ligh't  or  air  can  enter  this 
cellar  except  by  the  doors  and  two  small  windows  under  the 
area  grating,  which  are  obstructed.  Immediately  over  the 
privies  (on  the  street  floor)  is  a  butcher-shop.  The  apparent 
condition  of  the  shop  itself  is  good,  but  its  juxtaposition  to 
that  part  of  the  cellar  used  as  a  common  privy  by  about  two 
hundred  persons  in  a  day,  reeking  with  human  filth  and  filled 
with  myriads  of  little  flies,  may  throw  some  doubts  on  the 
desirability  of  the  location  for  a  dispenser  of  food  for  human 
beings.  Next  to  the  butcher  is  a  clothing  store,  the  rear  of 
which  is  used  for  a  dwelling,  and  which  is  partly  over  the  cellar 
in  which  the  privies  are  located.  Then  comes  a  *  bier  saloon,* 
in  the  rear  of  which  the  family  lives.  On  the  second  floor  is  a 
German  lodging-house  for  emigrants.  In  it  there  are  twenty- 
two  beds,  witli  an  acknowledged  twenty-five  adults  and  three 
children.  Above  this  are  two  floors  let  principally  to  Irish 
families,  there  being  four  families  to  a  floor.  It  is  said  the 
lodgers  on  the  second  floor  use  the  sink  in  the  hall  as  a  urinal. 
The  women  and  children  on  the  two  top  floors  are  forced  to 
use  vessels,  and  discharge  the  contents  at  night  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  privies  under  the  butcher-shop.  The  condition  of  the 
privies  and  their  surroundings  shown — which  are  the  only  ones 
for  the  building,  and  which  are  resorted  to  by  the  habitu6s  of  the 
saloon  and  intelligence  office,  and  by  as  many  from  the  street 
as  wish  to  use  them — is  past  cleaning.  Layer  after  layer  of 
sawdust  has  been  thrown  upon  the  places  most  exposed  to 
view,  but  it  only  serves  to  increase  the  filth  and  deceive  the 
unwary.  To  escape  this  state  of  affairs,  the  woodsheds  and 
passage  beyond  are  resorted  to  by  some,  more  particularly  as 
urinals,  until  the  earth  has  become  saturated  and  impervious 
to  the  passage  of  water,  so  much  so  that  the  ground  is  covered 
at  places  an  inch  deep." 

Mr.  William  Ham.  Hall,  State  Engineer  of  California,  re- 
ports to  the  Trustees  of  the  Stockton  Insane  Asylum,  the  very 
unsanitary  condition  of  that  building  as  follows  :  '*  With  several 
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thousand  feet  of  large  wooden  box  drain,  which  must  by  this  time 
be  filled  with  decomposing  and  most  foul  matter,  leading  from 
the  buildings  through  the  grounds  to  the  cesspool ;  with  a  great 
pit  or  hole  in  the  ground,  unlined,  uncovered,  which  has  for 
years  been  the  receptacle  for  all  this  matter,  for  a  cesspool, 
the  earth  of  its  sides  ancl  bottom  soaked  and  reeking  with  cor- 
rupted matter ;  with  an  open  bucket  piimp  to  raise  the  filthy 
liquid,  all  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  dripping  and  dirty  the 
year  around  ;  with  open  wooden  flumes,  soaked  with  the  fer- 
menting matter  of  months  ago-,  laid  about  the  grounds  for  the 
distribution  of  the  sewage  in  irrigation — with  these  arrange- 
ments, I  say,  you  have  quite  sufficient  cause  for  emanations  of 
the  most  repulsive  kind  and  far-reaching  power,  without  attrib- 
uting any  part  of  such  noticed  effects  to  the  sewage-irrigated 
grounds  themselves. 

"  If  these  grounds  contribute  in  any  material  degree  to  this 
nuisance,  it  is  for  reasons  of  insufficient  preparation  of  them  for 
irrigation,  and  unsuitable  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of 
the  waters  in  irrigation,  to  wit : 

**  I.  Because  they  are  not  under-drained,  and  consequently 
{a),  do  not  take  the  sewage  water  promptly,  as  they  should ;  (^), 
at  times  become  oversaturated,  and  give  off  their  superfluous 
moisture  by  evaporation  from  the  surface,  instead  of  by  under- 
drainage,  as  they  should  ;  (^),  do  not  become  promptly  aerified 
after  each  irrigation,  and  (rf),  swell  upon  being  soaked,  and 
crack  open  on  becoming  dry.  2.  Because  in  distribution  the 
sewage  is  run  long  distances  in  shallow,  open  ditches,  thus 
permitting  the  soil  enclosing  these  channel-ways  to  become 
overcharged  with  the  liquid,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
ditches  to  become  coated  with  sewage  sediment,  so  that  when 
the  irrigation  is  stopped  and  water  withdrawn  from  any  such 
ditch,  there  is  a  film  or  deposit  of  matter  left  in  it  not  taken 
into  the  soil  and  deodorized  as  it  should  be  by  it.  And  finally, 
3,  because  the  irrigation  is  not  carried  on  with  despatch  and 
promptness,  but  the  waters  are  left  running  for  hours,  slowly 
finding  their  way  about  the  grounds.  This  is  more  the  out- 
come of  ineflicient  distributing  works,  perhaps,  than  of  poor 
management  in  their  use." 

A  staff  correspondent  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer  reports  the 
condition  of  a  school-house  in  Hoboken  as  a  disgrace  and  a 
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crime,  but  a  mere  '*  pimple  on  a  diseased  body."  He  says 
that  besides  having  a  water-closet  that  is  nothing  but  a  huge 
latrine  between  the  wings  of  the  building,  and  immediately 
beneath  the  windows  of  several  of  the  class-rooms,  it  is  also 
situated  upon  a  marsh  that  receives  the  contents  of  two  sewers. 
Adjoining  the  school-house  is  a  sluice-gate  that  intercepts  the 
sewer-water  and  that  of  the  marsh.  At  high  tide  this  sluice  is 
opened  and  allows  the  refuse  in  the  sewer  to  be  flushed  into 
the  marsh.  At  low  tide  all  this  sewage  is  supposed  to  flow 
out  with  the  retiring  waters.  But,  in  truth,  a  part  of  the  in- 
washed  sewage  remains  in  the  marsh.  The  sluice,  then,  is 
nothing  but  a  flush-gate  that  allows  the  sewer  to  be  flushed  al- 
ternately in  and  out  of  the  marsh  as  the  tide  rises  and  lowers. 
At  a  distance  of  four  blocks  behind  the  school-house  another 
sewer  empties  into  the  marsh.  It  is  termed  the  '*  Ravine 
Road."  Some  time  ago  it  was  broken  at  a  point  close  to  the 
marsh,  and  its  contents  were  allowed  to  flow  into  it.  In  summer 
it  is  said  that  the  odors  in  this  vicinity  are  something  appalling. 
The  mere  sight  of  the  place  bears  witness  to.  this  statement. 
These  facts  constitute  the  evils  of  the  marsh.  The  water-closet, 
as  stated,  is  but  a  huge  vault,  receiving  all  the  refuse  of  the 
school,  and  is  emptied  every  three  days.  The  water-closets, 
urinal,  and  the  marsh  are  not  the  only  causes  of  complaint, 
though  they  indirectly  contribute  to  the  other  evils.  To  keep 
the  exterior  stenches  from  penetrating  within  the  building,  the 
windows  and  doors  are  sedulously  closed  and  the  inmates  seem 
insensible  to  the  vile  atmosphere  which  accumulates  in  the 
class-rooms.  The  results  are  indicated  by  the  fact,  as  we  are 
informed,  that  many  of  the  scholars  are  constantly  ill,  and,  on 
an  average,  three  out  of  twenty  teachers  are  on  the  sick-list. 

Dr,  Lindsley,  Health  Officer  of  New  Haven ^  Conn.,  recently  . 
visited  the  tenements  of  that  city  of  65,000  people,  who,  for 
refinement  and  cultivation,  are  counted  among  the  best,  and 
he  reports  one  tenement  with  cesspools  and  privy-vaults  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  sewers,  the  decayed  material  of  the 
building  being  saturated  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  many 
generations.  He  says  that  the  day  he  made  the  inspection,  '*  in 
company  with  Mr.  Mix,  was  warm  ;  the  windows  and  doors 
were  open,  but  the  air  of  heaven,  however  freely  it  might  enter, 
failed  to  relieve  the  nauseating,  putrid  stenches,  reeking  on  all 
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sides  from  walls  and  floors,  from  stinking  rags  and  beds,  and 
nasty  crockery,  and  the  still  nastier  persons  of  the  inmates. 
Seemingly,  the  residents  of  these  hovels  appreciate  the  use  of 
water  as  a  means  of  making  dirt  stick  to  them  and  about  them, 
and  never  appear  to  have  thought  of  it  as  a  means  of  removing 
dirt.  If  this  class  of  Italians  were  allowed  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  city  hall  or  the  new  Welch  school-house,  their  beastly 
habits  would  in  three  months  convert  those  buildings  into  like 
unwholesome  and  pestiferous  human  pens.*'  Of  another  nest 
of  houses,  "  not  yet  suffering  so  much  from  the  infirmities  of 
age,"  he  says:  **  They  are  in  advanced  stages  of  premature 
decay,  and  with  their  present  mode  of  use  and  abuse,  will  soon 
be  in  ruins.  Overcrowding  and  uncle&nliness  in  and  about 
the  houses  are  the  chief  unsanitary  conditions.  The  privy  ac- 
commodations are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  altogether  inade- 
quate for  the  number  of  users.  The  yard  about  the  house  is 
scarcely  recovered  from  a  swamp  by  partial  filling,  and  by 
abusive  uses  is  little  better  than  a  broad,  open,  drying  cess- 
pool. The  well,  which  is  in  constant  use,  is  a  surface  well,  re- 
ceiving in  a  large  part  its  supply  from  the  drainage  of  this  filthy 
area  about  it." 

In  1882  Dr.  Richardson f  physician  in  charge  of  the  Block- 
ley  Almshouse,  Philadelphia,  reported  that  the  sewage  from 
nearly  one  hundred  persons  was  dumped  into  the  cellar  from 
which  the  air-supply  was  drawn.  The  result  was  the  escap.e 
of  sewer-gas  by  the  ventilators,  giving  a  typhoid  character  to 
all  diseases. 

Complaint  is  made  through  the  Buffalo  Courier* s  correspond- 
ent of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  school-buildings  of  Cleve- 
land, which  are  described  as  being  as  bad  as  those  of  New 
York,  Hoboken,  and  Philadelphia,  and  perfect  death-traps  for 
the  children,  whose  powers  of  resistance  to  the  influences  of 
poisoned  air  are,  of  course,  weak  at  the  best,  and  reduced  every 
day  they  are  so  exposed,  until  disease  sets  in  and  death  relieves 
them  of  their  suffering. 

The  Sanitary  Engineer ^  of  New  York,  suggests  that  the 
State  authorities  of  New  Jersey  might  just  as  well  permit  the 
discharge  of  the  sewage  of  Trenton  into  the  gutters  of  that  town 
as  to  permit  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  to  discharge  its  sewage 
into  the  Delaware  River  a  short  distance  above  the  in-take  of 
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the  Trenton  water-works.  The  purification  and  disinfection  of 
this  sewage  is  suggested  as  the  only  possible  remedy,  but  this 
method  is  declared  to  be  unwise. 

Dr.  William  F.  Sheehan,  Health  Officer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Science,*  stated  that  in 
a  house  on  Ford  Street,  diphtheria  and  other  diseases  prevailed, 
and  the  neighbor's  privy-vault  was  found  situated  close  to  the 
cellar  walls  and  the  contents  oozing  out.  In  a  house  on  Lake 
Avenue,  Rochester,  the  drain-layer  had  miscalculated  the 
grade,  and  when  he  reached  the  cellar  wall,  carried  the  drain  in 
at  a  graceful  bend.  Very  soon  the  drainage  was  obstructed 
and  the  cellar  flooded!  The  owner  had  the  pipes  dug  up,  and 
found  not  only  the  above  defective  grade,  but  also  that  the 
joints  had  merely  been  cemented  on  the  upper  surfaces,  and 
that  sandy  soil  freely  entered  at  the  lower  surfaces.  In  another 
house  on  the  same  avenue,  the  drain-pipe  was  found  running 
up  hill  under  the  cellar  floor.  In  a  public  school  recently  ex- 
amined, unjointed  agricultural  tiles  were  found  in  the  cellar 
bottom,  designed  to  carry  the  waste  from  fixtures  in  the  school- 
rooms to  the  street  sewer.  The  sewer-gas  became  so  strong 
and  abundant  in  the  rooms  that  the  children  had  to  be  dis- 
missed, when  investigation  uncovered  the  above  defect.  In  a 
private  house,  from  which  the  doctor  had  never  been  absent, 
a  similar  drain  was  found  under  the  cellar  floor,  and  the  ad- 
ditional defect  of  a  rat-hole  in  the  bend  of  the  lead  soil-pipe  as 
it  entered  the  drain,  through  which  the  waste  had  escaped  into 
the  ground  and  eventually  into  a  well.  The  doctor  concludes, 
his  very  interesting  paper  by  the  assertion  that  bad  system, 
poor  material,  and  scamped  work  have  prejudiced  the  people 
against  all  plumbing  until  they  are  ready  to  cry,  "  Away  with 
it !  Let  us  return  to  the  primitive  methods  of  waste  disposal 
and  storage."  Men  high  in  authority  have  lent  their  voice  to 
the  swelling  prejudice,  and  pictured  a  *'  struggle  for  life  against 
civilization  and  aestheticism  "  (as  represented  in  particular  by 
modern  plumbing  and  sanitary  fixtures).  If  the  words  "  filth  and 
ignorance,"  as  represented  by  the  popular  knowledge  of  house 
sanitation,  were  substituted,  I  am  convinced  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  true  difficulty  of  the  situation  would  prevail. 

•  Published  in  Thk  Sanitarian,  vol.  xii.,  p.  319. 
8" 
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The  Philadelphia  Medical  News  agrees  with  Dr.  Sheehan, 
and  states  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  foul  condition  of 
the  sewers  of  that  city  is  the  discharge  into  them  **  of  decom- 
posing excreta  and  other  organic  miatter.  If  house  sewage  es- 
caped in  a  fresh  state,  and  sewers  were  properly  constructed  so 
as  to  insure  the  ready  and  quick  removal  of  this  matter  before 
decomposition  sets  in,  the  evils  most  complained  of  would  be 
averted.  With  regard  to  the  plumbing  arrangements  of  houses, 
there  is  nothing  specially  to  report  which  is  not  common  to 
almost  all  American  cities.  The  best  and  the  worst,  and  all 
intermediate  grades  of  work  exist,  as  might  be  expected  when 
the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  property  and 
mechanics.  Owners,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the  special  sanitary 
knowledge  required  in  designing  and  supervising  the  work  ;  the 
mechanics  can  hardly  be  expected  to  execute  the  most  skilful 
labor  when  their  financial  success  depends  so  largely  on  the 
greatest  economy  in  construction.  Their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  correct  sanitary  principles  of  house-drainage  is  also  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  defective  work." 

These  are  dreadful  pictures  in  view  of  the  labors  of  this  and 
State  and  other  similar  associations,  and  of  stringent  State  and 
municipal  laws.  They  are  disheartening  in  the  extreme,  but 
they  are,  it  must  have  been  noticed  by  my  hearers,  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  indifference,  and  of  vain  attempts  to  avoid  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  storage  of  excretal  matter,  or 
the  partial  removal  of  it  by  defective  sewers.  They  prove  that 
as  sewage,  as  poudrette,  or  in  any  of  its  diluted  or  chemically 
treated  forms,  excreta  is  dangerous  to  health  and  life.  Fire  is 
the  only  means  of  utterly  destroying  it,  and  solving  the  ques- 
tion of  its  final  disposal  beyond  any  power  for  harm.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  question  of  sewage  disposal,  at  present  the 
one  paramount  consideration  with  sanitarians  and  sanitary 
bodies. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Medical  Record,  noticing  the  still 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  London  and  Paris,  in  spite  of 
the  progress  made  in  sanitary  matters  and  the  improved  sys- 
tems of  drainage,  concludes  very  sensibly  that  much  remains 
to  be  done,  especially  in  the  matter  of  house-drainage,  before 
anything  like  exemption  from  these  diseases  in  epidemic  form 
is  reached.     The  sewage  of  nearly  all  London  is  emptied  into 
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the  Thames,  between  Woolwich  and  Greenwich,  and  the  river 
is  thus  befouled  by  the  excreta  of  four  million  people.  But 
all  parts  of  the  Thames  are  polluted  by  unoxidized  sewage. 
Even  above  Teddington,  some  distance  above  the  in-take  of 
the  London  water  companies,  such  pollution  is  to  be  found. 
The  river  Wey,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  has  also  been  pol- 
luted by  the  sewage  of  Guildford,  and  the  fish  have  perished 
by  the  ton.  But  the  people  along  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
Thames,  according  to  the  London  Lancet^  suffer  most  from 
the  nuisance.  When  the  tide  turns  a  large  portion  of  the  sew- 
age is  carried  up  far  past  the  outfall,  and  is  washed  about  for 
an  unknown  time  and  through  an  unknown  area  of  the  river. 
Solid  human  excreta  are  seqn  in  abundance,  near  the  outfalls, 
and  so  imperfect  is  the  filtration  that  baskets  have  actually 
been  known  to  pass  into  the  river.  In  the  water  the  sewage 
matters  putrefy.  In  the  summer  the  stench  of  putrescent  sew- 
age can  sometimes  be  observed  on  the  river,  and  still  more 
frequently  in  the  mud  on  the  banks.  In  winter  putrefaction  is 
slower,  and  the  stench  is  not  observed. 

A  Royal  Commission,  appointed  in  1882  to  examine  this 
question,  while  praising  the  drainage  work  that  has  been  done, 
admitted  that  the  sewage  of  the  great  city  is  having  a  serious 
effect  on  the  purity  of  the  lower  Thames  and  its  tidal  banks. 
I.  The  sewage  from  the  northern  outfall  is  discharged  partly 
over  the  fore-shore,  and  not,  as  was  originally  intended^ 
through  submerged  pipes  terminating  below  low-water  mark, 
this  arrangement  increasing  the  risk  of  nuisance  from  the  dis- 
charge. 2.  The  discharge  of  the  sewage  in  its  crude  state 
during  the  whole  year,  without  any  attempt  to  render  it  less 
offensive  by  separating  the  solids,  or  otherwise,  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  original  intention,  and  with  the  understanding 
in  Parliament  when  the  act  of  1858  was  passed.  3.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  main  outfalls  becomes  very  widely  distributed 
by  the  motions  of  the  water,  both  up  and  down  the  river,  be- 
ing traced,  in  dry  seasons,  through  the  metropolis,  and  almost 
as  high  as  Teddington  ;  and  it  oscillates  for  a  long  period  be- 
fore finally  getting  out  to  sea.  4.  In  dry  seasons  the  dilution 
of  the  sewage  is  scanty  and  ineffective,  especially  at  neap  tides. 
5.  It  does  not  appear  that  hitherto  the  sewage  discharged  has 
had  any  seriously  prejudicial  effect  on  the  general  healthiness 
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of  the  neighboring  districts ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  certain 
evil  effects  of  a  minor  kind  on  the  health  of  persons  employed 
on  the  river,  and  there  may  reasonably  be  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  future.  6.  In  hot  and  dry  weather  there  is  serious 
nuisance  and  inconvenience,  extending  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance both  below  and  above  the  outfalls,  from  the  foul  state  of 
the  water  consequent  on  the  sewer  discharge.  The  smell  is 
very  offensive,  and  the  water  is  at  times  unusable.  7.  Foul 
mud,  partly  composed  of  sewage  matter,  accumulates  at  Frith 
and  elsewhere,  and  adheres  to  nets,  anchors,  and  other  objects 
dropped  into  it.  8.  Land  dredged  near  the  outfalls,  which 
used  to  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  is  now  found  to  be  so 
much  contaminated  with  sewage,  matter  as  to  be  unusable, 
compelling  the  dredgers  to  go  farther  away.  9.  For  these 
reasons  the  river  is  not,  at  times,  in  the  state  in  which  such  an 
important  highway  to  a  great  capital,  carrying  so  large  a 
traffic,  ought  to  be.  10.  In  consequence  of  the  sewerage  dis- 
charges, fish  have  disappeared  from  the  Thames  for  a  distance 
of  some  fifteen  miles  below  the  outfalls,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  above  them.  11.  There  is  some  evidence  that  wells 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Thames  are  affected  by  the  water 
in  the  river,  and,  although  there  is  no  proof  of  actual  injury 
due  to  the  sewage,  anxiety  may  be  felt  on  that  account.  12. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  evil  results  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river  by  deposits  from  the  sewerage  discharge ;  but  this 
discharge  adds  largely  to  the  quantity  of  detritus  in  the  river, 
and  so  must  increase  the  tendency  to  deposit.  13.  The  evils 
and  dangers  are  likely  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  districts  drained.  The  Committee,  could  not  sug- 
gest a  remedy  for  this  defect  other  than  carrying  the  sewage 
farther  down  the  Thames.  **  The  engineers,  Mansergh  and 
Melliss,  called  into  consultation  with  the  joint  board  of  the 
Lower  Thames  Valley  District,  proposed  chemical  precipita- 
tion at  Mortlake,  Hampton,  or  Barnes  as  a  remedy  ;  but  land- 
owners object,  and  a  double  drainage  system  would  be  re- 
quired, separating  the  storm-water  from  the  sewage.  The 
quantity  to  be  dealt  with — 446  tons  per  minute— is  the  great 
obstacle ;  and,  as  finally  reported,  the  whole  question  is  at  a 
deadlock  again,  with  no  feasible  way  out  of  the  scrape." 
Messrs.  Mansergh  and  Melliss  explain  their  agents  to  be  salts 
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of  aluminum,  iron,  and  lime,  which  will  be  delivered  fresh,  when 
the  sewage  will  be  at  once  treated,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  it 
can  be  turned  into  the  river  in  a  clear  and  harmless  condition, 
the  sludge  remaining  to  be  transmitted  through  closed  pipes 
to  filter  presses  worked  by  compressed  air,  and  thus  be  made 
a  merchantable  manure,  easily  handled  and  available  for  mar- 
ket gardeners.  But  "  Safety- Valve,"  in  the  New  York  Sani- 
tary  Engineer^  says  that  **  notwithstanding  the  judicial  decision 
in  the  Hertford  case,  admitting  that  an  affluent  could  be  ob- 
tained by  this  process  fit,  at  any  rate,  to  discharge  into  a 
stream  not  used  as  a  source  of  water-supply  ^  it  would  be  well  to 
go  slow."  The  question  in  the  case  referred  to  by  "Safety- 
Valve  "  was  raised  by  the  River  Lea  Conservancy  Board 
against  the  local  authorities  at  Hertford,  who  objected  that 
the  process  was  not  properly  carried  out,  that  the  river  was 
befouled,  and  deposits  of  sewage  matter  were  found  in  the 
stream,  and  that  the  brook  through  which  the  sewage  flowed 
was  a  nuisance.  The  question  of  the  best  practical  method 
was  not  raised,  though  the  judge  decided  in  favor  of  the  local 
authorities  on  that  ground,  ignoring  the  facts  as  to  the  nuisance 
altogether.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  local  authorities  were 
doing  the  best  they  could,  even  though  that  best  created  a 
nuisance,  and  were  not  therefore  amenable. 

The  outflow  systems  of  Torquay  and  Brighton  have  been 
condemned  as  failures,  and  the  courts  have  enjoined  the  cor- 
porations of  the  following  cities  and  towns  from  draining  their 
sewage  into  rivers  :  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Blackburn,  Bolton 
le  Moor,  Bradbury,  Coventry,  Chorley,  Doncaster,  Warwick, 
Wells,  Rugby,  Harrowgate,  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Kendal,  Trow- 
bridge, Leamington,  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Moor. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  London,  Eng.,  has  recently  made  some  investiga- 
tions into  the  nature  of  vegetable  organisms  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  effluent  waters  from  sewage  purifying  works.  One 
he  found  is  a  well-known  sewage  fungus,  which  has  globular 
refrangent  particles  which  have  been  determined  to  be  pure  sul- 
phur. 

Mr.  Cross,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Sanitary 
Association  in  December,  1883,  says  the  effluent  must  be  puri- 
fied after  the  precipitating  process  takes  place,  or  there  will  be 
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a  nuisance,  and  he  declares  the  sludge  to  be  of  little  value  as  a 
manure,  and  therefore  that  the  process  must  be  considered 
from  an  effective  sanitary  standpoint,  and  not  from  a  commercial 
view,  as  at  present  is  the  case,  much  to  the  prevention  of  ap- 
proximate perfect  sanitary  results. 

But  the  New  York  Sanitary  Engineer  objects  to  this  sys- 
tem for  large  cities  on  account  of  the  cost.  Answering  the 
strictures  of  the  American  Architect  and  Building  News  upon 
the  new  works  completed  by  Boston  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  to 
carry  the  sewage  of  that  city  to  within  three  miles  of  the  ocean, 
it  says  that,  admitting  the  supposed  value  of  the  annual  outflow 
of  sewage  from  Boston  ($800,000)  it  would  cost  from  $1,500,- 
000  to  $2,000,000  in  interest  and  current  expenditure  to  ac- 
complish the  result. 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  out  of  all  the  sewage  farms  yet 
tried  in  Europe,  none,  except  those  on  an  insignificant  scale, 
have  been  an  economic  success,  where  sewage  and  rain-water 
are  combined,  and  where  they  have  been  obliged  to  take  all 
the  sewage  from  the  population  throughout  the  year. 

Messrs.  Benezette  Williams  and  John  A.  Cole,  of  Chicago, 
in  their  report  on  additional  sewerage  for  Hyde  Park,  the  most 
populous  suburb  of  that  city,  declare  "  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal precipitation  processes  and  the  discharge  into  bodies  of 
water  to  be  unwise." 

Mr.  Melliss,  before  the  local  board  of  Hendon,  Eng., 
who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  matter  of  sewage 
treatment,  and  for  twenty-five  years  had  given  it  close  study, 
and  for  the  last  ten  had  been  exclusively  connected  with  it  as 
a  business,  who  knows  all  the  systems,  and  had  carried  out 
many  experiments  of  his  own,  recommends  the  processes  of 
the  Rivers  Purification  Company,  because  it  uses  lime  or 
alumina  as  a  base,  as  may  be  thought  best,  and  they  filter 
through  land  or  artificial  filters.  But  Mr.  Melliss  admits,  that 
//  require  i  a  great  deal  of  care^  and  that  if  that  is  not  had 
it  becomes  very  dangerous ;  and  the  manufacture  of  manure 
from  water-carried  sewage  had  ruined  several  companies  and  a 
total  of  $500,000  had  been  lost  by  them. 

At  a  meeting  of  German  sanitarians,  held  in  Berlin  in  May 
last,  Professor  Rudolph  Virchow,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  existing  sewer  system  of  Berlin,  condemned  all  systems  of 
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sewage  farming  for  any  length  of  time,  because  the  air  became 
seriously  affected  thereby  and  serious  danger  to  the  public 
health  ensued,  and  attributed  the  greater  violence  of  epidemic 
diseases  in  the  country  districts,  as  compared  with  cities,  to  the 
privy  system  and  defective  drainage.  As  to  the  introduction 
of  faecal  matter  into  water-courses,  he  considered  it  in  all  cases 
of  doubtful  advisability,  and  only  permissible  when  the  cur- 
rent is  of  a  suitable  character,  and  even  in  such  cases  some  ar- 
rangement for  disinfection  and  the  formation  of  sediment  is 
necessary.  He  went  even  further  than  this,  and  recommended 
official  control  of  the  pouring  into  rivers  of  street  and  domestic 
waters,  as  in  warm  weather  fermentation  takes  place,  seriously 
endangering  the  public  health.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that 
open  water-courses  in  cities  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants and  upward  should  be  free  from  the  introduction  of  such 
matter  as  had  been  referred  to,  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  fast-flowing  streams  carry  every- 
thing away.  He  then  alluded  to  the  utilization  of  sewage  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  remarked  that  Berlin  had,  in  this  re- 
spect, made  greater  progress  than  had  been  the  case  elsewhere, 
although  the  arrangements  were  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  an 
experimental  character.  He  disagreed  with  Dr.  Emmerich, 
and  did  not  admit  the  force  of  that  gentleman's  theory  that  the 
movement  of  water  destroyed  the  living  organisms  in  drain- 
age liquid ;  experiments  made  by  the  government  resulted 
in  establishing  the  fact  that  within  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
water  (.061  cubic  inch)  taken  above  Berlin  from  the  Spree, 
10,000  germs,  capable  of  development,  were  foupd.  At  the 
city  itself  the  number  was  950,000  ;  below  Berlin,  4,800,000  ; 
and  at  TCharlottenburg,  four  miles  from  Berlin,  as  many  as 
10,180,000. 

An  English  Royal  Commission,  reporting  on  the  pollution 
of  the  Mersey,  as  long  ago  as  1870,  stated  that "  sewage  dis- 
charged in  running  water  is  not  materially  changed  for  many 
hours  by  oxidation,  and  that  there  was  not  a  river  in  England 
long  enough  to  dispose  of  a  moderate  amount  of  sewage 
through  oxidation.  For  this  reason  the  Prussian  Government 
has  forbidden  the  pollution  of  rivers  and  seaports  by  the  dis- 
charge of  sewage."  A  later  commission,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Dennison,  Frankland,  and  Morton,  reported  :  "The  actual  re- 
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sources  of  chemistry  do  not  permit  the  hope  that  the  polluting 
matter  dissolved  in  sewage  can  be  precipitated  and  sent  away 
by  any  appliance  of  chemical  reaction,  and  unless  new  chemi- 
cal laws  are  discovered,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  employment 
of  chemical  agents.  Epuration  must  be  confided  to  Dame 
Nature." 

From  this  mass  of  scientific  and  official  testimony,  covering 
practical  experience  in  many  places,  and  the  observation  of 
many  years,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  existing  methods  for 
the  disposal  of  sewage  are  failures,  and  failures  because,  as  I 
have  said  ^at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  they  are  systems  for 
the  removal  and  not  the  destruction  of  it.  It  must  be  de- 
stroyed. If  there  is  any  one  thing  sanitarians  are  agreed  upon 
it  is  that  human  excreta  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  trans- 
mission and  perpetuation  of  diseases.  Thirty  years  ago  Petten- 
kofer,  and  more  recently  Koch  proved  by  unquestioned  tests 
that  the  cholera-germs  are  contained  in  the  excrement  of  the 
diseased  ;  that  in  consequence,  it  is  transmissible  from  place 
to  place  without  personal  contact,  and  that  consequently  locali- 
ties may  be  the  means  of  spreading  the  contagion.  This  theory 
suggests  itself  the  means  of  preventing  the  disease,  and  the 
fallacy  of  quarantine  as  a  preventive  of  transmission.  The 
prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera  in  three  of  the  principal  cities 
on  the  European  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  strengthens 
this  suggestion  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  increased  vigi- 
lance and  constant  and  complete  sanitary  wdrk.  The  people 
must  be  saved  from  their  habitual  tendency  to  reckless  indiffer- 
ence where  health  and  life  are  concerned.  They  must  by  law 
be  taught  better.  The  governmehts  of  Europe  are  becoming 
alive  to  this,  and  to  the  necessity  for  the  enforcement  of  sani- 
tary laws  and  for  efficient  sanitary  work,  as  the  great  means  to 
that  end.  They  can  no  more,  from  an  economical  point  of 
view,  withstand  the  losses  of  life,  and  consequent  loss  of  pro- 
ductive capital  entailed  by  these  epidemics,  than  the  manufact- 
urer can  the  loss  of  the  money  capital  that  is  the  foundation  of 
his  power  and  the  source  of  the  results  of  his  labor  and  his  ma- 
chinery. The  filth  of  Toulon,  the  harbor  of  which  is  a  cesspool, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  stand  between  its  people  and  the  com- 
merce that  is  as  the  breath  of  life  to  them.  Marseilles  cannot 
afford  to  have  her  ports  closed  to  the  shipping  of  the  world  at 
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an  expense  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  ten  or 
twenty  years.  She  must  find  some  other  means  of  disposing 
of  her  sewage  than  emptying  it  into  a  harbor  that  is  as  filthy 
as  that  of  Havana,  whose  waters  cannot  be  and  are  not  used  by 
the  seamen  of  the  world,  so  strongly  tainted  are  they  by  ex- 
creta. Naples,  the  largest  and  most  important  port  in  Italy, 
the  restored  and  civilized  Italy  of  Cavour,  can  better  afford  to 
tear  down  and  dig  away  to  their  foundations  the  pest-breeding 
nests  of  her  lazzaroni,  and  build  homes  for  them  upon  modern 
principles  of  hygiene,  than  suffer  the  decimating  process  that 
alarmed  all  Europe  the  past  few  months  and  aroused  the  sym^* 
pathies  of  the  world  even  for  a  besottedly  ignorant  population, 
a  population  degraded  in  body  and  mind  by  long  centuries  of 
a  brutalizing  system  of  government  that  ended  with  the  death 
of  a  king  literally  the  prey  of  lice,  the  direct  product  of  his  own 
physical  degeneracy  and  filthy  animal  existence.  Italy  and 
France,  if  they  would  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  moving 
modern  world,  must  turn  their  attention  to  the  ways  and  means 
that  conserve  life,  for  life  can  only  be  conserved  by  cleanliness, 
and  cleanliness  can  only  be  enjoyed  as  the  result  of  constant 
cleaning  up,  under  unremitting  and  searching  sanitary  super- 
vision. Labor  is  the  modern  power.  It  lifts  nations  into 
prominence,  and  according  to  its  statistical  evidences  of 
growth  are  they  graded.  Nations  are  now  rated  by  the  value 
of  their  products  and  commerce,  and  not  by  their  standing 
armies.  Good  health  is  essential  to  the  increase  and  conserva- 
tion of  this  power,  and  cleanliness  is  absolutely  essential  to 
good  health.  England,  first  in  sanitary  science  above  all  the 
nations*  has  made  all  her  conquests,  and  stands  first  among  the 
empires  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  because  her  home  terri- 
tory is  a  busy  hive  to  which  the  whole  world  goes  as  a  pur- 
chaser. Since  183 1,  while  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe 
were  wasting  their  lives,  and  therefore  their  best  substance,  in 
internecine  tumults,  revolutions,  and  inter-state  wars,  England 
was  advancing  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  under  the  direction  of 
prudent  ministers,  guided  by  that  fine  common-sense  that  is 
the  best  product  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  She  was  advanc- 
ing all  along  the  line  of  individual  well-being,  and  through  her 
laborers — her  patient,  plodding  workers — was  subjecting  the 
world  to  her  will.     To  her  belongs  the  first  formulation  of  sani-  , 
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tation  as  a  distinct  science,  and  to  her  belongs  some  of  the 
best  results  of  that  science.  From  that  day  in  1856  when  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  began  the  sanitary  work  that  extended  like  a 
heaven-sent  beneficence  from  the  hospitals  of  Scutari  to  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  world,  sanitation  has  continued  to  help 
and  benefit  mankind,  to  increase  the  self-respect  of  individuals, 
of  nations  and  communities,  and  lead  them  away  from  false 
conceptions  of  the  duties  of  governments,  in  their  manipulation 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  to  the  real  and  the  right  one,  **  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  England,  like  America, 
js  alive  to  the  value  of  individual  as  well  as  communal  hygiene, 
and  she  maintains  large  bodies  of  professional  sanitarians,  who 
are  every  day  devising  and  suggesting  new  methods  for  the 
disposal  of  house  aAd  street  wastes,  the  one  most  vexing  prob- 
lem of  the  sanitarian.  To  her,  then,  we  must  look,  next  after 
our  own  country,  not  only  for  encouragement  but  for  the  ten- 
dency in  new  inventions  and  new  methods  of  work  that  point  to 
the  ultimate  of  sanitation.  Searching  her  records,  as  we  search 
our  own,  we  have  found  that  what  has  been  accomplished  of 
sanitary  work  is  but  as  a  drop  to  the  vast  amount  that  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done.  We  have  found  that  her  cities^  towns,  and 
villages  are  yet  largely  cursed  by  the  privy  system  ;  by  defective 
sewers,  defective  plumbing,  and  inadequate  means  for  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  of  house  and  street  wastes  ;  that  her  rivers, 
the  sources  of  her  water-supply,  are  still  being  polluted  by  sew- 
age, her  harbors  are  being  filled  up  with  sewage,  and  that, 
though  she  expends  vast  sums,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
and  reduced  her  death-rate,  the  majority  of  her  people  are 
suffering  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  ignorance,  and 
are  daily  storing  the  one  most  dreadful  and  certain  of  all  the 
means  we  know  of  for  the  perpetuity  and  transmission  of  pre- 
ventable diseases.  To  excreta  and  decaying  organic  matter 
poisoning  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  soil,  they  largely  owe  the 
presence  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  diarrhoeal  diseases,  some 
forms  of  lung,  throat,  and  skin  diseases;  and  to  kitchen  slops, 
cesspools,  and  privy-vaults  the  pollution  of  the  wells,  springs, 
and  streams  that  are  the  sources  of  water-supply  for  large 
populations.  Parkes  says,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
'*  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene,"  that  "  the  supply  of  whole- 
some water  in  sufficient  quantity  is  a  fundamental  sanitary  ne- 
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cessity."  *  Owing  to  density  of  population,  and  consequent 
soil  saturation,  this  is  in  many  places  impossible.  If  the  soil 
of  a  city  is  saturated  with  sewage,  or  the  gases  from  sewage, 
or  by  coal-gas,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  wells  and  cisterns,  or  the 
honses,  cannot  escape  contamination.  Nor  in  agricultural  re- 
gions, where  animal  and  vegetable  wastes  are  constantly  finding 
their  way  to  the  streams  that  are  the  cities'  largest  source  of 
supply,  can  they  be  pure  ;  nor  in  cities  with  unswept  streets  can 
cisterns  be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  animal  wastes,  which, 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  is  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  is  thence  washed  into  them.  It  should  be 
the  especial  work  of  the  sanitarian  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
causes  of  the  pollution  of  water.  Sewage  should  not  be  drained 
into  water-courses,  no  matter  what  the  chances  of  purification, 
within  supposed  or  asserted  well-ascertained  distances.  Noth- 
ing should  be  left  to  chance.  With  the  experience  of  so  many 
sanitarians,  of  so  many  patient,  plodding  chemists,  so  many 
closely  investigating  microscopists,  we  should  approximate 
certainty  in  every  instance,  and  advise  and  urge  the  public  au- 
thorities in  cities,  towns,  and  country  to  .suppress  all  forms  of 
nuisance,  and  to  adopt  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  best  means 
by  cleanliness,  personal  and  general,  of  promoting  the  public 
health.  To  accomph'sh  this,  the  water  for  general  use  must  be 
pure  and  free  from  all  contaminating  gases,  from  decomposing 
excreta,  and  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  This  will  necessi- 
tate the  abolition  of  all  privies  and  underground  drains,  or 
vaults  or  sewers,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law,  with  stringent 
penal  clauses,  forbidding  the  storage  of  excretal  matter  in 
vaults  or  pits,  or  its  attempted  assimilation  in  sewers,  where 
decomposition  has  plenty  of  time  for  its  deadly  work,  owing 
to  want  of  flushing,   and  compelling   this   and   all   forms  of 

*  A  European  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  telegraphs  that  paper  on 
October  5,  1884,  ^^^^  '^^^^  mastery  of  the  plague  in  Genoa  is  really  the  first 
fine  medical  feature  of  the  whole  siege.  Immediately  after  the  pest  broke  out  with 
virulence  in  that  city,  a  fortnight  ago,  the  authorities  had  the  water-supply  analyzed? 
and  they  discovered  that  of  the  three  sources  of  supply,  that  of  the  Nicolai  Company 
was  awful.  The  Municipal  Works  supply  was  pretty  bad,  and  that  of  the  Gerzenti 
Company  was  pure.  Immense  and  costly  efforts  were  promptly  made  to  shut  off 
the  first  two  sources,  and  to  turn  the  latter  water  into  all  pipes.  An  immediate 
improvement  was  noticed,  and  the  mortality  declined  after  eight  days,  instead  of 
advancing  for  weeks,  as  has  usually  been  the  case." 
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house  and  street  wastes  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
fire,  the  only  purifier.  This  is  the  ultimate  of  sanitation. 
That  way  lies  the  pressure  of  sanitary  experience ;  that  way 
lies  perfect  sanitation,  as  perfect  as  human  beings  can  accom- 
plish, and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  even  approximated. 
Everything  else  has  been  tried,  and  failure  has  resulted.  A 
brief  recital  of  the  genesis  of  sanitation  will  prove  this.  From  the 
brutalizing  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  excreta  of  towns 
and  cities  was  dumped  into  the  unpaved  streets,  there  to  fester 
and  decompose,  an  ever-increasing  sea  of  pollution  and  death, 
it  was  but  a  step  to  the  privy,  the  storehouse  where  death  has 
found  for  centuries  a  constantly  reinforced  arsenal  of  disease  to 
do  his  work  of  decimation,  polluting  earth,  air,  and  stream. 
The  bucket  system — still  in  vogue  in  South  America,  in  China, 
and  in  some  European  cities — was  an  improvement  on  this  only 
so  far  as  that  the  excreta  was  taken  from  under  the  noses  of 
the  citizens.  Sewers  were  but  one  step  further  as  a  mechani- 
cal means  of  removal — simple  and  available  where  water  was  to 
be  had,  but  deadly  and  dangerous  because  of  the  gas  evolved 
from  decomposing  excreta,  and  its  steady  pollution  of  the 
rivers  and  bays  into  which  it  flowed.  An  improvement  on 
this  is  the  disposal  of  sewage  on  farms  by  precipitation,  or 
by  the  intermittent  downward  filtration  system,  or  its  man- 
ufacture into  poudrette,  orby  the  pneumatic  system  of  Liernur. 
By  these  latter  systems  river  and  harbor  pollution  is  avoided, 
but  the  manufacture  of  sewer-gas  goes  on,  and  soil  saturation 
is  still  a  result.  Partial  or  utter  failure  by  these  processes 
points  plainly  to  the  use  of  fire  as  the  only  means  of  utterly 
destroying  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  dis- 
ease, of  killing  the  germs  that  find  in  animal  excreta  their 
nidus — their  means  of  life  and  perpetuity.  And  until  they  are 
utterly  destroyed  sanitarians  will  still  find  work  to  do,  prevent- 
ive medicine  will  still  be  a  study,  and  preventive  diseases  still 
continue  to  lead  all  others  in  the  work  of  death  and  decimation 
among  the  most  industrial  populations,  thus  occasioning  losses 
to  the  State  greater  than  all  others,  fire,  flood  or  tornado  com- 
bined. When  a  physician  undertakes  the  work  of  cure  he 
does  not  ignore  the  final  means ;  he  is  not  content  to  partially 
cure  his  patient,  he  does  not  discharge  him  until  he  leaves  him 
free  from  the  disease  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim.     The 
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sanitarian,  like  the  physician,  must  leave  his  patient  well ;  he 
must  leave  the  city,  the  town,  the  village  well,  free  from  all 
possible  pollution  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  free  from  all  trans- 
missible germs  by  either  of  these  elements.  To  attain  to  this, 
the  privy,  the  cesspool,  the  midden,  the  sewer,  the  graveyard 
and  cemetery  must  be  abolished.  The  crematory  must  take 
their  place.  Within  two  centuries  the  death-rate  of  London 
has  been  reduced  by  successive  steps  in  sanitation,  from  ex- 
creta-reeking streets  to  sewers,  from  42  to  22  per  1,000.  This 
is  a  great  result,  great  not  only  in  the  saving  of  life,  but  in  the 
moral  eflFect  it  has  upon  a  vast  population.  Yet  even  this  can 
be  improved  upon,  and  will  be,  as  the  constant  efforts  at  sewer 
improvement  and  for  the  final  disposal  of  sewage  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  certify.  It  has  been  claimed  that  modern 
sanitary  work  has  resulted  in  an  average  decrease  of  the  death- 
rate  by  thirteen  per  cent.  This,  with  only  partial  and  admit- 
tedly defective  work ;  with  complete  work,  as  absolute  as  nature 
will  permit,  what  would  it  be  ?  We  must  go  back  to  the  laws 
of  Moses  for  an  answer  and  for  encouragement.  While  other 
and  neighboring  nations  were  decimated  by  disease,  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  were  almost  entirely  exempt  so  long  as  they  obeyed 
the  sanitary  code  of  the  greatest  of  all  national  leaders  and  law- 
givers. Reading  that  code,  the  ultimate  of  which  was  by  fire, 
we  find  that  Moses  condescended  to  a  minutia  of  personal  as 
well  as  national  sanitation  that  no  other  people  have  ever  pro- 
fited by,  even  since  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  And  the  result 
is  seen  to-day  in  the  transmission  to  the  Jews  of  our  own  time 
of  physical  powers  of  endurance  and  a  mental  strength  and 
activity  that,  taken  man  for  man,  cannot  be  matched  by  any 
other  people.  To  fire  we  must  have  recourse.  What  the  Jews 
have  done  in  a  crude  age,  we  must  do  in  a  better  and  more  en- 
lightened. 

Fire  is  the  only  thoroughly  cleansing  element.  It  is  the 
great  purifier.  The  fire  of  London,  following  after  the  plague, 
prevented  its  recurrence,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
to  that  then  pestilence-breeding  and  plague-ridden  city.  This 
is  now  so  well  understood  that  the  question  of  cremating  the 
dead  is  everywhere  receiving  attention.  The  Commissioners  of 
Charity  and  Correction  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  under  advise- 
ment the  cremation  of  the  pauper  dead  as  an  economical  as  well 
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as  a  sanitary  measure.  They  say  that  whereas  it  costs  an  average 
of  $6  to  bury  each  pauper,  by  a  proposed  plan  of  cremation  it 
would  only  cost  $1.50.  In  London  a  committee  of  scientists, 
as  far  back  as  1849,  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  the  populations 
of  cities  from  the  cemeteries,  the  vicinity  of  each  of  which  was 
never  free  from  preventable  diseases.  For  this  cremation  is  the 
only  remedy.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  ordered  the 
cremation  of  all  bodies  not  called  for  by  friends  or  relatives ; 
and  this,  it  is  believed,  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  passage  of  a . 
general  law  by  the  French  Chambers  legalizing  cremation 
throughout  the  Republic.  In  Lower  California  the  yellow-fever 
dead  of  last  summer  were  cremated,  and,  it  is  believed,  with 
good  effect.  San  Francisco  has  just  erected  a  crematory,  with 
the  stimulus  of  a  growing  favorable  public  opinion  to  encour- 
age the  company.  Pittsburg  is  about  to  erect,  or  has  erected, 
a  crematory,  in  which  natural  gas  is  to  be  used,  and  New  Or- 
leans threatens  to  be  the  first  American  city  to  make  cremation 
of  the  dead  general.  Chicago  is  also  establishing  a  crematory, 
and  in  New  York  a  company  has  been  formed  with  capital  suf- 
ficient to  put  up  a  handsome  chapel  and  crematory,  just  as  the 
Chicago  company  has  promised  to  do.  The  Rev.  John  D. 
Beugless,  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  president  of 
this  New  York  company,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
Association,  gives  as  the  controlling  reasons  governing  his 
preference  for  cremation  over  the  old  systems  of  graveyards 
and  tombs,  that  experience  proves  these  to  be  ''vast  maga- 
zines in  which  are  stored  every  day  the  germs  of  all  kinds  of 
disease.  We  speak  of  the  earth  as  purifying  what  is  put  into 
it  in  this  form,  but  it  only  does  it  by  serving  as  the  agent  that 
gradually  throws  off  the  elements  composing  it.  They  are 
thrown  out  to  the  surface.  It  has  been  found  by  actual  experi- 
ment that  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  ground  is  wet, 
and  in  a  season  of  calm,  the  atmosphere  over  a  densely  buried 
cemetery  is  so  fatal  that  a  small  portion  of  it  injected  under 
the  skin  of  a  pigeon,  for  instance,  will  produce  all  the  symp- 
toms of  typhus  fever,  and  the  bird  will  die  of  it  in  a  few  hours. 
The  region  lying  about  these  densely  buried  cemeteries,  and 
especially  to  the  leeward  of  them,  is  always  so  affected  by  these 
escaping  products  of  the  decomposition  that  the  residents  of 
the  neighborhood  are  constantly  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  head- 
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ache,  sore  throat,  and  other  symptoms  approaching  the  diph- 
theric in  their  character,  and  often  diphtheria  is  very  virulent  in 
those  regions.  A  year  ago  last  spring,  for  instance,  there  was 
a  marked  increase  in  typhoid  fever  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Trinity  Cemetery,  in  New  York,  while  in  no  other  part  of  the 
city  was  it  particularly  prevalent.  Brooklyn  is  environed  with 
cemeteries  on  all  sides  except  the  water  front.  There  are 
about  three  thousand  acres  devoted  to  that  purpose  on  the  out- 
^irts  of  Brooklyn.  The  prevailing  winds  in  summer  are  from 
the  south  and  southwest,  which  carry  these  disease-germs  as 
they  escape  right  over  the  two  cities.  Flatbush  has  a  death- 
rate  more  than  double  that  of  Brooklyn."  The  same  reasons 
thus  given  so  forcibly  for  the  cremation  of  the  dead  will  apply 
with  a  thousandfold  greater  force  to  the  cremation  of  excreta 
and  household  and  street  wastes,  because  there  is  more  of  that 
sort  of  material.  The  world  is  slow  to  adopt  reforms.  They 
are  innovations,  and  are  therefore  never  welcome.  First  there 
were  caves  for  the  dead,  then  churchyards  and  vaults,  then 
cemeteries,  to  be  followed  by  crematories. 

The  dead  musit  not  be  permitted  to  make  life  a  burden  to 
the  living.  The  next  step  in  the  line  of  progress  is  cremation, 
and  it  has  already  been  taken  by  thousands  of  householders  in 
all  the  States,  who  cremate  all  of  their  household  wastes  and 
kitchen  garbage,  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  relief.  The 
kitchen  stove  is  found  to  be  a  convenient  furnace,  and  into 
this  everything  but  excreta  is  dumped  to  be  utterly  consumed, 
and  thus  put  beyond  the  process  of  fermentation  and  slow  de- 
cay, which  make  the  ash-barrels  in  many  cities  a  nuisance  at 
almost  every  door.  But  a  longer  step  toward  the  ultimate, 
and  a  more  important  one,  is  the  crematory  established  in 
1883,  in  London,  by  Mr.  George  Shaw,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  refuse  and  street  wastes  of  that  city.  This  crematory,  or 
destructor,  is  thus  described  by  the  Sanitary  Engineer^  of 
London  :  *'  As  erected  at  Letts  Wharf  it  represents  externally 
a  cubical  mass  of  brickwork  about  thirty-six  feet  long  by 
twenty-four  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  high  ;  it  consists  of  ten 
compartments  or  cells  lined  with  fire-brick,  all  well  tied  and 
bolted  together  with  strong  iron  tie-rods,  with  substantial  wall- 
plates  at  the  ends,  and  wrought  iron  channel  and  angle  irons 
along  the  front  of  the  furnaces.     The  top  forms  a  perfectly  flat 
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platform,  having  five  openings  about  three  feet  by  two  feet 
each  in  the  centre,  into  which  the  refuse  to  be  burned  is  shot 
or  shovelled.  About  a  wagon-load  of  refuse  is  sent  into  the 
holes  or  openings  referred  to  each  time  the  furnaces  require 
feeding  ;  it  falls  upon  a  sloping  hearth,  which  is  covered  in  by 
a  reverberatory  arch  of  fire-brick,  and  it  slides  forward  when 
sufficiently  dry  toward  the  fire-bars,  where  it  burns  somewhat 
fiercely,  the  fire-brick  arch  above  concentrating  the  radiant 
heat  upon  it.  The  opening  for  the  entry  of  refuse  is  divided 
from  the  opening  for  the  exit  of  gases  by  a  wall,  a  bridge  pre- 
venting the  refuse,  which  is  heaped  up  immediately  below, 
from  finding  its  way  into  the  main  flue.  Two  cells  are  provided 
with  special  openings  about  three  feet  by  three  feet,  immedi- 
ately over  the  red  fires,  for  the  introduction  of  infected  mat- 
tresses or  other  bulky  things,  where  they  are  readily  consumed 
without  causing  a  smell.  In  several  towns  these  openings  have 
been  found  valuable  for  destroying  condemned  meats.  At 
Leeds,  during  the  year  ending  December,  1883,  they  con- 
sumed 14  carcasses  of  beef,  15  carcasses  of  sheep,  160  carcasses 
of  pigs,  8  carcasses  of  calves,  3  carcasses  of  goats,  2  carcasses 
of  horses,  i  carcass  of  donkey,  130  rabbits,  156  dogs,  48  cats, 
220  beast  heads,  6^  tons  of  shellfish  and  shells,  besides  33,000 
loads  of  ordinary  refuse.  The  Commissioners,  however,  have 
another  effectual  method  of  treating  their  condemned  meat, 
though  they  may  find  the  openings  useful  for  animals  that  have 
died  of  infectious  diseases.  The  gases  from  the  furnaces  on 
the  way  to  the  chimney-shaft  pass  through  a  large  multitubular 
boiler  of  special  construction,  and  arranged  with  flues  so  that 
every  particle  of  heat  may  be  utilized.  At  intervals,  varying 
according  to  the  refuse  that  is  burned,  the  clinkers,  which  are 
simply  a  fused  mass  of  glass,  earthenware,  etc.,  are  withdrawn 
through  the  furnace  doors,  and  a  further  charge  of  refuse  shov- 
elled in  at  the  top.  The  result  of  the  process  is  that  everything 
is  consumed,  or  converted  either  into  clinkers  or  a  fine  ash.  The 
destructor  is  estimated  to  deal  with  sixty  loads  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  but  from  results  already  obtained  it  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed this  amount  when  the  workmen  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  duties.  The  labor  of  two  men  suffices  to  feed  the 
cells  by  day,  and  that  of  two  by  night,  and  a  similar  number 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  clinkers,  etc.     As  before  stated,  the 
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hot  gases  pass  through  a  large  multitubular  boiler,  where  they 
generate  steam  to  drive  a  horizontal  engine  with  1 8-inch  cylin- 
der and  3-feet  stroke.  This  engine  works  three  mortar  mills 
with  pans  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Into  these  the  clinkers  made 
in  the  destructor  may  be  mixed  with  lime,  and  ground  into 
mortar.  From  the  same  boiler  steam  is  also  conducted  to  two 
four-horse  power  engines,  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  destructor, 
which  drive  powerful  gearing  automatically  arranged  to  lift  the 
wagons  as  they  enter  the  yard,  and  to  tip  their  contents  di- 
rectly on  the  top  of  the  furnaces.  No  fuel  of  any  kind  is  re- 
quired, the  refuse  being  amply  sufficient  to  generate  steam  to 
drive  the  whole  machinery.  A  small  vertical  boiler  is  con- 
nected with  the  small  hauling  engines  in  case  they  are  required 
to  lift  refuse  when  starting  the  works.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
there  was  only  one  lift  in  action,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
steam  power  would  comfortably  lift  more  than  was  required,  if 
both  were  in  use.  We  saw  the  wagons  enter  the  yards  from 
their  rounds  of  collection  in  the  city.  They  contained  almost 
every  conceivable  kind  of  waste.  One  wagon  made  a  special 
delivery  of  several  hundred  rotten  cocoanuts ;  but  cocoanuts, 
dead  dogs  and  cats,  shellfish,  with  other  offial,  had  all  to  under- 
go the  warm  operation  of  cremation,  and  all  this  apparently 
disagreeable  wo/k  was  carried  on  without  the  slightest  nuis- 
ance. We  watched  the  wagons  drawn  under  the  lift.  When  in 
position  chains  were  quickly  attached,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  us  to  write,  the  wagon  body  had  gone  up,  and  was  being 
emptied  on  the  high  level  platform  ;  while  the  horse  and 
wheels  were  standing  on  the  ground  level,  the  wagon  body  al- 
most immediately  reappeared  empty,  and  was  delivered  into 
its  position  again  between  the  wheels,  and  then  the  horse  and 
wagon  were  started  upon  another  collecting  round.  This  in- 
genious contrivance  which  lifted  the  wagon  appeared  to  be 
comfortably  worked  by  one  man,  so  situated  that  the  wagon 
was  from  first  to  last  always  in  his  view.  The  gearing  is,  how- 
ever, automatically  arranged  to  stop  itself  in  case  the  man 
should  neglect  his  duty.  The  drawing  of  the  clinkers  gave  us 
ample  evidence  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  cells — molten  metal 
and  glass,  etc.,  in  one  red  glowing  mass,  forming,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  bulk  cinders  two  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide.  Water 
is  conducted  near  to  hand,  by  which  the  clinkers  are  slacked 
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and  taken  at  once  to  the  grinding  or  mortar  mills.  These 
works,  from  a  sanitary,  and  probably  financial  point  of  view, 
are,  beyond  doubt,  far  ahead  of  similar  business  works,  either 
in  London  or  elsewhere." 

Here  we  have  an  excellent  beginning  toward  the  ultimate 
of  sanitation.  That  crematories,  or  destructors,  will  be  erected 
in  other  portions  of  London,  and  as  fast  as  funds  can  be  pro- 
cured for  that  purpose,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  The  cre- 
mation of  street  c^nd  household  wastes  is  thus  placed  beyond 
question.  The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  tried  is  the  cre- 
mation of  excreta.  That  secured,  the  whole  problem  of  sanita- 
tion will  be  solved.  At  least  one  of  the  prominent  sanitarians 
of  Europe,  Mr.  John  Young,  Inspector  of  Cleansing,  Glasgow, 
has  his  mind  turned  in  that  direction.  In  the  second  of  his 
papers  on  "The  Scavenging  of  Towns,*'  published  in  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  News,  he  says:  **The  refuse  of  a  town 
whose  excrementitious  matter  is  all  disposed  of  by  water  car- 
riage, cannot  be  said  to  be  of  great  intrinsic  value.  Its  prac- 
tical value,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  other  goods,  is  what  it 
will  bring.  We  know  that  towns  which  command  large  tracts 
of  agricultural  land  may,  and  in  point  of  fact  do,  get  money  out 
of  police  manure  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  which  other  towns, 
differently  situated,  are  compelled  at  considerable  expense  to 
destroy.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  furnace  to  fall  back 
upon.  When  the  supply  proves  greater  than  the  demand  for 
manurial  purposes,  the  supply  can  be  curtailed  by  burning  the 
worst  of  the  material,  and  just  as  the  demand  decreases  the 
burning  power  must  increase." 

Summing  up  all  the  testimony  adduced  in  this  paper,  the 
conclusion  is  legitimately  reached  that  the  cremation  of  excreta 
and  all  household  wastes  and  street  wastes  would 

(i.)  Preclude  the  possibility  of  the  return  of  such  wastes  in 
any  deleterious  form,  as  is  the  case  now  universally. 

(2.)  It  would  save  to  all  cities  two-thirds  their  present  water- 
supply,  and  thus  increase  the  quantity  for  personal  sanitation. 

(3.)  It  would  put  a  stop  beyond  all  question  to  soil  satura- 
tion and  sewer-gas. 

(4.)  It  would  reduce  scavenging  to  the  minimum  of  expense, 
and  save  much  of  the  cost  of  hauling  and  of  great  sewerage 
works,  like  those  of  Boston  and  London. 
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(5.)  It  would  put  a  stop  to  all  the  nuisances  complained  of 
from  defective  plumbing. 

(6.)  It  would  prevent  the  silting  up  of  harbors  with  excretal 
matter,  and  their  being  choked  with  silt. 

(7.)  It  would  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  so  prevent 
the  wholesale  destruction,  as  is  now  the  case,  of  fish,  the  poor 
man's  free  food  crop. 

(8.)  Equally  applicable  to  hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  privy  and  cesspool  system,  and 
thus  prevent  the  saturation  of  soils,  which  frequently  drain 
into  the  water-courses  that  are  the  sources  of  supply  for  great 
cities. 

(9.)  It  would  solve  all  the  problems  that  now  vex  sanita- 
rians from  house  connections  to  the  outflow,  through  which 
sewage  finds  its  way  into  rivers  and  harbors. 

(10.)  It  makes  a  finality  of  all  the  wastes  of  cities,  of  every 
kind,  character,  and  description,  the  result  being,  according  to 
Shaw's  method,  an  ash  of  great  value  to  farmers,  and  clinkers 
that  have  a  special  commercial  value  for  builders. 


The  Effect  of  the  Seasons  on  Health.— Za  Hi- 
giene  para  Todos  has  published,  in  a  series  of  short  articles, 
some  excellent  advice  on  the  best  means  of  preserving  health 
during  the  change  of  seasons. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  sudden  and  extreme 
atmospheric  changes.  We  have  had  them  very  frequently  this 
winter  in  this  country.  During  cold  weather  the  clothing 
should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  changes.  Food  should  be 
nourishing,  and  a  moderately  free  use  may  be  made  of  aro- 
inatics,  and  of  pure  wines  and  liquors. 

The  most  dangerous  affecjtions  resulting  from  atmospheric 
changes  are  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  laryngitis, 
bronchitis,  and  above  all  pneumonia. 

Care  should  be  taken  when  leaving  theatres,  caf^s,  public 
meetings,  and  in  general  all  those  places  in  which  many  persons 
have  been  brought  together.  With  good  wraps  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  the  cold. 

Another  very  serious  result  of  sudden  changes  is  severe 
gastric  derangements — to  be  avoided  by  the  same  means. 
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The  Purposes  and  Plan  of  a  State  Sanitary  Society.* 


By  Thad.  M.  Stkvkns,  M.D.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


When  we  wish  to  advance  the  interests  connected  with  an 
office,  a  corporation,  or  a  business,  we  patronize  the  press  and 
seek  by  such  aid  to  further  the  ends  in  view  by  that  means. 
But  eflforts  for  the  education  of  the  people  require  additional 
and  more  persistent  eflforts  :  we  must  form  associations,  the 
members  whereof,  having  mutual  and  earnest  interest  in  the 
aims  of  such  organization,  the  eflforts  must  be  continued,  and 
while  interest  is  awakened  the  work  should  be  systematized 
and  public  opinion  harmonized  from  a  common  standpoint. 

A  Sanitary  Society  in  Indiana  is  something  new,  as  is 
also  a  sanitary  convention,  but  other  States  have  held  such  con- 
ventions, and  with  good  results.  We  believe,  about  the  only 
sanitary  society  fully  organized  in  the  United  States  is  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 

In  February  last,  the  writer,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  State  Medicine,  appointed  by  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society,  suggested  to  certain  citizens  of  Seymour,  Jackson 
County,  Ind.,  the  propriety  of  holding  a  sanitary  convention 
in  that  city.  In  accordance  with  such  suggestion,  action  was 
taken  and  the  committee  received  the  memorial,  signed  by  many 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Seymour,  requesting  that  the  com- 
mittee should  call  such  a  convention  at  an  early  date. 

In  response  to  the  request  action  was  taken,  and  at  once 
the  citizens  of  Seymour  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the 
writer  was  chairman,  to  draft  articles  of  incorporation  for  a 
State  Sanitary  Society,  the  Convention  and  first  meeting  of 
the  Society  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Seymour. 


*  Read  before  the  Indiana  State  Sanitary  Society,  at  its  first  meeting  in  Sey- 
mour, Ind.,  March  12,  1884.  This  Society  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  on  State  Medicine  :  Drs.  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  of  Indianapolis  (Chairman) ; 
William  Lomax,  Marion  ;  J.  D.  Gatch,  Lawrenceburg ;  George  Sutton,  Aurora ; 
and  L.  Wooden,  Greensburg. 
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In  order  that  a  clear  understanding  may  be  had  relative 
to  the  status  of  both  the  Society  and  the  Convention  we  here 
give  a 

Statement  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Indiana  State  Sanitary  Society. 

Application  for  Membership  in  the  Indiana  State  Sanitary 

Society, 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  will  be  in  session 
during  the  session  of  the  Sanitary  Convention ^  March  I2  and  13, 
1884,  at  Seymour. 

Application  for  membership  may  be  made  in  writing,  giving 
name,  residence,  business  or  profession,  and  special  qualifica- 
tions of  the  person  so  proposed,  and  handed  to  the  Secretary, 
John  A.  Forsythe,  Seymour,  at  any  time  ;  such  application  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  annual  fee,  which  has  been  placed  at 
two  ($2)  dollars. 

The  committee  will  act  promptly  upon  such  applications, 
and  upon  election  the  member  will  be  required  to  sign  the 
articles  of  organization. 

Status  of  the  Sanitary  Society  and  of  the  Sanitary  Convention, 

The  Sanitary  Convention,  to  be  held  March  12th  and  13th,  at 
Seymour,  Ind.,  was  called  by  the  citizens  of  that  place,  in  ac- 
cordance with  suggestions  of  the  Committee  on  State  Medicine, 
as  appointed  by  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society. 

The  Indiana  State  Sanitary  SOCIETY  was  also  formed 
by  the  same  parties.  Articles  of  association  have  been  agreed 
upon  and  signed. 

The  Sanitary  Convention  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended  to 
be  held  in  the  various  portions  of  the  State  ;  hereafter  each  of 
such  Conventions  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sanitary 
Society,  and  will  be  conducted  by  the  citizens  of  the  locality 
where  such  Convention  is  held. 

At  the  present  time  the  officers  of  the  first  Convention,  and 
of  the  Society,  are  the  same,  but  hereafter  the  Sanitary  Con- 
vention will  be  officered  by  residents  of  the  locality  where 
held,  its  organization  ceasing  with  the  close  of  each  Convention. 

The  business  of  the  Convention  will  be  conducted  separately 
from  that  of  the  Sanitary  Society, 

Admission  to  all  sessions  of  the  Sanitary  Conventions  will 
be  free,  but  admission  to  membership  in  the  Sanitary  Society 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  statement  above.  (See  Sub- 
head I.) 

A  report  of  proceedings  of  each  Convention  will  be  made  to 
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the  Sanitary  Society,  and  all  articles  presented  will  be  held  as 
the  property  of  such  Society. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Sanitary 
Society  will,  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  appoint  a  committee  in 
each  of  the  several  districts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  .or- 
ganizing district  and  county  Sanitary  Societies,  the  members  of 
which  shall  be  members  of  this  Society  according  to  the  terms 
of  its  articles  of  association. 

A  draft  of  a  constitution  recommended  for  adoption  by  dis- 
trict Sanitary  Societies  will  be  furnished  such  committee,  so 
that  uniformity  of  organization  can  ensue. 

The  Committee  trusts  that  all  citizens  who  take  an  interest 
in  sanitary  science,  and  who  wish  by  uniformity  of  action,  and 
by  means  of  symmetrical  organizations,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  all  means  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  citizens,  will  at  once  respond  to  the  call  of  such 
committees  and  become  united  in  their  various  districts,  and 
thus  work  throughout  the  State  as  a  unit  of  power. 

(Signed)  N.  N.  Shipman,  M.D.,  Seynwur,  President. 

John  A.  Forsythe,  M.D.,  Seymour,  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  the  articles  of  association  there  are  to  be 
active  and  associate  members,  the  active  members,  only,  voting  ; 
but  the  associate  members  have  all  the  other  privileges  of  active 
members.  This  feature  was  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  plan  of 
organization  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  All 
societies,  both  county  and  district,  can  certify  the  class  of  their 
members,  and  such  will  be  received  as  associate  members  of 
the  State  Society  ;  but  only  district  societies,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  such,  can  certify  as  to  active  members. 

Awaiting  the  formation  of  district  societies,  applicants  for 
membership  are  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Society  and  assigned  as  either  active  or  associate  members. 

This  is,  shortly,  the  plan  of  an  organization  which  we  hope 
will  aflford  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  a  rallying-point  and  a 
basis  from  which  to  work  in  the  true  interest  of  honest  sanita- 
tion. 

Sanitation  embraces  more  than  is  usually  considered  under 
the  term  **  Public  Hygiene."  It  embraces  all  subjects  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  people,  all  that  admits 
of  regulating  by  legislative  action. 

It  is  folly  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  pure  air,  pure  water, 
clean  earth,  or  pure  food,  etc.,  and  various  surroundings  relat- 
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ing  to  healthy  lives,  and  then  neglect  the  question,  **  What 
shall  be  the  qualification  of  those  we  consider  guardians  of  our 
proper  physical  condition  ?  " 

Again,  the  Poor-house  or  County  Asylum,  that  should  be  a 
home  for  the  worthy  among  the  indigent,  aged,  and  infirm, 
where,  in  peace  and  quiet,  they  could  live  or  die,  is  in  fact  an 
olla  podrida  where  are  collected,  under  the  same  roof,,  and  often 
in  the  same  rooms  :  the  sick  poor,  who  should  have  the  quiet 
and  systematic  attention  to  be  found  in  a  well-conducted  hos- 
pital, the  insane,  who  should  be  quartered  in  their  appropriate 
asylums,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it 
true  policy  ?  Such  huddling  together  is  one  of  the  *'  bad  sur- 
roundings "  of  each  of  the  various  classes  mentioned  and  should 
and  must  be  discontinued. 

But  we  will  not  specify  further.  There  is  a  great  work  to 
be  performed  by  the  people  of  the  State.  By  means  of  the 
State  Sanitary  Society  the  citizens  will  have  it  in  their  power, 
first,  to  become  enlightened  as  to  these  interests  relating  to 
sanitary  science ;  and,  second,  be  enabled  to  devise  and  put 
into  execution  the  proper  measures  to  accomplish  the  needed 
requirements.  And,  with  all,  permit  me  to  say,  we  must  have 
that  faith  and  enthusiasm  that  makes  work  easy  and  effective. 

Let  us  then  be  "up  and  doing" — realizing  the  truth  of  the 

sentiment : 

"  In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle. 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife." 

Let  our  motto  be  "  Haste  not^  Rest  not'' 

"  Without  haste,  without  rest. 
Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast ; 
Bear  it  with  thee  as  a  spell. 
Storm  or  sunshine  guard  it  well ; 
Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thee  bloom. 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb. 
Haste  not,  rest  not,  calmly  wait. 
Meekly  bear  the  storms  of  fate  ; 
Duty  be  thy  polar  guide. 
Do  the  right,  whatever  betide. 
Haste  not,  rest  not,  conflicts  past, 
God  shall  crown  thv  work  at  last." 
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FILTH,  AND   LEGISLATION    REGARDING   ITS   DE- 
STRUCTION.* 


By  George  L.  Curtiss,  M.D.,   Professor  of  Physiology,   Medical  College  of 

Indiana. 


Some  one  has  said,  "Dirt  is  matter  out  of  place."  Filth  is 
foul  matter  never  in  place.  '  I  think  it  was  Agassiz  who  said, 
**  The  civilization  of  a  people  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of 
soap  they  use."  Filth  may  be  defined  as  foul  matter — any- 
thing that  soils  or  defiles.  Really  it  is  nastiness.  I  assert 
what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  filth  is  a  great  breeder  of  dis- 
ease. Clear  away  accumulations  of  filth,  disinfect  the  place, 
and  purify  the  air,  and  you  will  help  to  rid  the  country  of  dis- 
ease. 

Filth  is  antagonistic  to  health,  happiness,  and  longevity. 
It  is  the  natural  nidus  for  the  perpetuation  and  cultivation  of 
contagious  diseases.  In  it  they  breed,  fester,  and  live  to  finally 
break  away  from  their  bounds  and  corrupt  both  human  beings 
and  domestic  animals. 

While  I  do  not  hold  that  all  diseases  come  from  germs 
floating  in  the  air  or  emanating  from  previously  diseased  places, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and 
many  non-contagious,  do  arise  from  germs,  which  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  find  a  home  in  filth.  In  recent  years  the  micro- 
scope in  the  hands  of  judicious  and  conscientious  students  has 
opened  to  view  many  origins  of  disease  and  methods  of  propa- 
gation formerly  unknown.  It  is  too  late  now  to  frown  upon 
and  expect  to  successfully  deny  the  conclusions  of  such  studies. 
The  researches  in  air  and  air-dust  have  shown  that  a  men- 
struum for  conveying  disease-germs  from  the  breeding-places  to 
healthy  and  untainted  localities,  there  to  taint  and  corrupt  the 
great  health-giver  and  life-invigorator — pure  air — is  abundant. 
A  current  of  air  passing  over  a  mass  of  filth  cannot  otherwise 
than  take  up  the  noxious  gases  and  disease-germs.  Laden  with 
these  it  passes  on  to  spread  them  abroad.  Just  as  on  a  sum- 
mer day  the  breeze  catches  up  the  thistle-downs  left  to  ripen 

*  Read  before  the  Indiana  State  Sanitary  Society,  Seymour,  March  14,  1884. 
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in  some  fence-corner  by  a  careless  farmer,  and  carries  them 
dancing  on  its  way  to  form  the  germs  of  other  thistles,  which 
in  turn  will  yield  a  hundred  thistle-downs  next  year ;  so  the 
breezes  passing  over  heaps  of  oflfensive,  corrupt,  decaying 
waste,  cesspools  of  festering  filth,  and  masses  of  infected  viru- 
lence, catch  up  the  emanations,  which  go  dancing  on,  unseen 
and  uncared  for,  to  light  in  some  human  soil,  the  throat  and 
lungs  generally,  there  to  incubate  and  cause  immense  pain,  and 
often  death. 

The  Canada  thistle  has  been  fought  in  the  States  by  fire 
and  scythe,  hoe  and  law,  to  keep  it  from  taking  root  and 
spreading  itself  over  our  fair  fields.  Well  would  it  be  to  fight 
filth  with  spade,  fire,  water,  and  law. 

Is  filth  a  necessary  thing  ?  Cannot  society  exist  without 
it  ?  Is  it  a  Nemesis  which  must  haunt  our  life  even  to  our  dy- 
ing day  ?  I  would  somewhat  answer  these  questions  by  noting 
the  origins  of  filth. 

Usually  filth  originates  in  acts  of  laziness,  carelessness,  ig- 
norance, inattention  to  sound  common-sense  rules  of  sanitation, 
and  occasionally  in  wilful,  criminal  intent.  I  cannot  think  filth 
is  a  blessing  or  a  necessity.  It  is  always  an  evidence  that  some 
one  or  more  of  nature's  laws  have  been  violated. 

The  places  of  filth  are  numerous.  The  catalogue  is  start- 
ling. Uncleaned  and  non-disinfected  cellars,  where  remains 
of  vegetables  are  left  to  rot,  and  vermin  breed  and  multi- 
ply, and  other  vile  things  may  thrive,  is  a  place  of  filth.  So 
also  the  space  in  dwelling-houses  between  the  ground  and  the 
floor,  where  neither  sunlight  nor  ventilation  ever  come,  and 
where  cobwebs  are  spun,  and  mould  and  mildew  abound,  and 
noisome  gases  originate. 

Unkept,  poorly  lighted,  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  into  which 
a  clear  ray  of  God's  sunlight  never  comes.  Cupboards  where 
bits  of  stale  food  are  allowed  to  gather,  and  bread-mould  to 
grow,  and  cheese-mites  and  nameless  things  poison  the  air. 
Clothes-presses  and  closets,  where  soiled  linen  and  garments 
unfit  for  even  a  tramp  to  wear  are  hung — not  to  air,  but  to  rot 
— and  cast-oflf  boots  and  shoes  become  yellow  or  gray  with  the 
growth  of  foul  things.  Cisterns  uncleaned  for  a  generation. 
Foul  wells,  corrupted  by  swamp  and  marsh  drainage  and  the 
more  foul  drainage  from  the  door-yard.     Cesspools  near  the 
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house,  where  the  family  slops  are  thrown  to  fester  and  become 
reeking  with  live  things,  and  germg  of  foul  things,  sending  up 
odors  more  powerful  than  the  balm  of  a  thousand  flowers,  the 
drainage  of  which  percolates  through  the  soil  to  the  contiguous 
well  or  spring  to  be  drunk  by  the  family.  Privies  that  have 
not  been  disinfected  or  cleaned  since  the  flood,  into  which  the 
excreta  of  all  manner  of  contagious  diseases  has  been  thrown. 
In  some  instances  these  privies  are  so  situated  that  an  extra* 
ordinary  rain  will  cause  them  to  overflow,  washing  out  the 
contents  upon  door-yards,  and  down  into  cellars,  cisterns,  and 
wells,  poisoning  the  water,  and  loading  the  atmosphere  with 
dangerous  matter. 

These  places  of  filth  are  connected  with  human  residences 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  where,  of  all  others,  care  ought  to 
lead  to  cleanliness  and  purity.  Life,  health,  and  comfort  are 
too  precious  to  be  trifled  with  by  being  compelled  to  live  in  or 
near  filthy  abodes. 

There  are  other  places  of  filth.  Stables  and  barns  may  be- 
come so  foul  from  remaining  uncleaned,  that  the  stomach  of  a 
respectable  cow  will  be  nauseated,  and  the  patient,  submissive, 
abused  jack  is  on  the  verge  of  vomiting.  The  Augean  stables, 
cleaned  by  Hercules,  as  one  of  his  twelve  labors,  were  sweet 
compared  with  some  places  for  cattle  and  horses  in  our  land. 
Sheds  and  barn-yards,  the  receptacles  of  all  sorts  of  filth,  con- 
tain and  communicate  diseases  of  malignant  form  to  domestic 
animals.  Our  streets  become  immense  receptacles  of  filth 
tainted  with  hippuric  acid,  which  on  drying  up  becomes  our 
street  dust,  which  invades  our  houses,  and  is  inhaled  with  the 
air,  or,  falling  on  our  food,  is  eaten  by  us.  The  invisible  things 
we  breathe  and  eat,  if  made  visible  by  the  microscope,  would 
almost  prevent  our  eating  at  all,  or  induce  an  unusual  habit  of 
neatness. 

There  are  some  forms  of  industry  that  in  a  peculiar  manner 
taint  or  load  the  air  we  breathe  with  unhealthy  particles.  I 
may  enumerate  some  of  them  :  Some  forms  of  wood-working, 
shoddy-making,  match-making  (match-making  is  always  dan- 
gerous, whether  it  be  in  making  Loco  Foco  Lucifer  matches,  or 
a  match  between  a  bachelor  and  maid),  fine  stone  polishing 
and  turning,  some  of  the  chemical  works,  workers  among  the 
fumes  of  smelting  silver,  etc. 
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The  places  of  filth  are  so  numerous  I  cannot  begin  to  enu- 
merate them.  Most  of  them  are  results  of  carelessness  and 
negligence.  Some  are  the  results  of  criminal,  wanton  negligence 
and  indifference  to  others'  comfort  and  health.  We  do  not 
always  do  to  others  about  our  filth  as  we  would  they  should  do 
to  us  about  their  filth. 

Having  said  this  much  regarding  the  origins  and  places  of 
filth,  I  need  to  speak  of  filth-purifiers. 

There  are  six  specific  purifiers  of  filth  within  easy  reach  of 
the  public*  This  being  the  case,  retention  of  filth  is  inexcu- 
sable. They  are:  i;  Fire;  2,  water;  3,  disinfectants  ;  4,  isola- 
tion ;  5,  burning;  6,  sunlight.  These  taken  together  are  the 
conquerors  of  filth.  They  kill  disease-germs.  They  cleanse 
away  all  forms  of  filth,  and  purify  all  that  is  impure  and  un- 
wholesome. 

Of  these,  I  need  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail. 

I.  Fire.  Much  of  filth  can  be  burnt  up,  and  so  be  put  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  ability  to  do  harm.  Heat  possesses  the 
power  of  destroying,  if  I  recollect  aright,  all  cryptogamic 
growths.  All  spores,  seeds,  and  seed-vessels,  all  germs  of  dis- 
ease fall  powerless  before  fire.  It  cleanses  by  destroying  one 
form  and  establishing  another  form  of  matter.  Ofttimes  the 
heat  performs  such  chemical  changes  in  offensive  substances  as 
to  expel  their  injurious  qualities,  and  render  them  harmless. 

A  young  man  went  to  his  sister's  home  to  die  of  consump- 
tion. The  sputa,  which  existed  in  abundance,  was  thrown 
out  into  the  back-yard  on  a  bank  of  snow.  Fresh  snow  fell, 
and  the  sputa  was  again  thrown  on  the  accumulation  of  snow, 
some  fresh  falling,  others  being  the  shovellings  of  snow  from  the 
walks.  For  several  weeks,  this  mass  of  covered  filth  and  disease 
was  accumulating.  When  the  spring  came  the  snow  gradually 
melted  and  left  the  accumulation  of  sputa  as  a  foul  mass  of  reek- 
ing, repulsive,  disease-breeding  matter.  The  brother-in-law 
had  to  remove  it.  I  do  not  now  remember  how  he  disposed 
of  it  This  brother-in-law  in  a  short  time  was  attacked  with 
disease  which  developed  into  phthisis.  After  lingering  some 
months,  he  also  died,  possibly  a  victim  to  inoculation.  But  his 
sputa  was  carefully  burned,  and,  so  far  as  that  family  was  con- 
cerned, consisting  of  a  wife  and  three  boys,  none  died  of  phthisis. 

Freezing  does  not  kill  disease-germs.     I  doubt  not  Mrs. 
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Judge  Thompson,  of  Lawrenceburg,  died  from  diphtheria  con- 
tracted in  eating  of  ice-cream  made  by  a  workman  who  was  at 
the  time  suffering  with  the  disease.  His  breath  conveyed 
diphtheritic  germs  to  the  cream,  so  that  of  the  entire  company 
who  ate  of  it,  all  but  one  were  affected  with  sore  throat  in 
greater  or  less  severity,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  died.  Cold  will  not 
kill  trichinae,  but  heat  will.  Cold  does  not  destroy  animalculi, 
for  I  have  obtained  them  from  ice  and  ice-water,  but  heat  de- 
stroys them.  Cold  will  not  kill  all  cryptogamic  spores,  or 
destroy  the  mycelium,  but  heat  will.  Cold  may  hold  in  check 
some  forms  of  filth,  and  prevent  its  doing  as  great  and  as  rapid 
injury  as  in  pleasant  warm  weather,  but  heat  raised  to  four  or 
five  hundred  degrees  destroys  nearly  every  kind  of  filth.  Cold 
will  not  entirely  and  certainly  disinfect  a  ship  on  which  yellow 
fever  has  been,  as  was  evidenced  by  experiments  under  order 
of  our  Government  a  few  years  ago.  After  the  vessel  had  been 
subjected  to  the  lowest  cold  capable  of  being  experienced  in 
Boston  Harbor,  it  sailed  for  the  South.  When  nearing  the 
tropics  yellow  fever  appeared  on  shipboard. 

Some  things  in  filth  cannot  be  killed  by  drying  up  in  a  hot 
sun.  I  have  taken  the  filth  from  a  cesspool  and  allowed  it  to 
dry  for  weeks,  under  the  impression  that  drying  would  destroy 
all  animalculi  and  cryptogamic  germs.  On  this  dried  mass  I 
have  poured  pure  water,  letting  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  on  examination  I  found  as  beautiful  and  living  animal- 
culae  as  ever  I  saw,  and  vegetable  growths  as  fresh  and  prepar- 
ing to  start  into  life  just  as  if  they  had  never  been  deprived  of 
moisture.  These  dried-up,  "dead**  things  only  slumbered,  and 
awaited  the  resurrecting  power  of  moisture.  Had  that  cess- 
pool residuum  been  burned,  the  animal  substance  and  vegetable 
germs  would  have  been  destroyed.  Burning  is  the  great  filth- 
purifier. 

In  low,  swampy,  miasmatic  localities,  occasionally,  bonfires 
are  great  sanitary  blessings.  They  create  strong  up-currents 
of  air  which  bring  in  pure  air  from  the  higher  localities. 
Malarial  germs  and  pestilential  air-dust  are  burnt  up,  and  air 
not  so  pregnant  with  dust  from  higher  localities  brought  in. 
The  burning  of  a  lot  of  old  tumbledown,  worm-eaten,  soot- 
begrimed,  filth-filled,  pestilence-breeding  houses  in  the  heart  of 
a  populous  city,  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing. 
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2.  Water  is  a  purifier  of  some  kinds  of  filth,  though  not  of 
all.  Where  a  current  is  strong  enough  to  carry  away  filth  to  a 
larger  body  of  water,  and  finally  on  to  the  sea,  water  may  be 
relied  upon  as  a  valuable  purifier.  Water  combined  with  soap 
or  lye,  and  applied  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  muscular  force,  is 
wholesome  in  cleansing  the  filth  of  cupboards,  closets,  kitchens, 
utensils  of  domestic  use,  clothing,  and  the  person.  The  scrub- 
bing-brush and  hot  suds  cleanses  away  a  multitude  of  sins  of 
nastiness.  When  I  see  the  housemaid  scrubbing  well,  I  in- 
stinctively say,  "Maiden,  spare  not  that  soap  and  water." 
Water  does  not  destroy  disease-germs,  unless  it  be  very  hot 
water,  nor  kill  vermin,  but  it  may  dislodge  them  from  their 
nests  and  sweep  them  on  to  other  localities  where  other  means 
may  destroy  them,  or  so  distribute  them  as  to  neutralize  their 
virulence. 

3.  Disinfectants  are  intended  to  destroy  disease-germs  in 
anything  offensive,  by  attacking  and  killing  their  life,  thereby 
rendering  them  inert  and  inoffensive  matter. 

Some  so-called  disinfectants  do  perform  this  office  quite 
well,  while  others  are  uncertain. 

The  public  wants  a  cheap  and  abundant  disinfectant,  not 
dangerous  to  life  or  person,  and  easily  applied.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing that  fills  the  bill  so  fully  as  lime,  or  whitewash,  applied 
profusely  with  a  brush.  It  kills  many  germs,  and  covers  up 
and  encases  more.  It  acts  in  some  instances  as  a  cauterizer, 
again  by  neutralizing  the  virulence  of  virus,  in  some  cases  it 
produces  chemical  changes,  by  which  means  gases  unwhole- 
some and  dangerous  are  destroyed  and  wholesome  gases 
formed  and  set  at  liberty.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
around  barns,  stables,  and  places  where  sick  or  infected  cattle 
have  been,  an  abundance  of  whitewash  liberally  applied  will 
drive  away  the  disease  and  form  a  very  excellent  protection 
for  healthy  cattle.  Lime  cannot  be  overestimated  as  a  disinfect- 
ant of  filth.  It  is  so  cheap  and  abundant  the  poorest  can  ob- 
tain it. 

Copperas,  or  the  green  vitriol  of  commerce,  is  quite  abun- 
dant, and  is  a  successful  disinfectant  for  privy- vaults,  cellars  that 
are  not  whitewashed,  and  sewerage  drains  inaccessible  to  any- 
thing not  in  a  liquid  form.  But  this  must  always  be  used  in 
solution. 
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Chloride  of  lime,  Calvert's  carbolic  powder,  and  burnt  tar 
have  their  place  as  disinfectants,  but-  they  do  not  act  except  in 
limited  circles.  They  are  costly  and  are  not  abundant.  They 
cannot  do  more  than  change  the  evil  odors  in  rooms  where  foul 
air  is  found.     Tar- water  is  almost  wholly  inert  as  a  disinfectant. 

The  fumes  of  sulphur  have  been  known  and  used  since  the 
earliest  times.  Homer,  in  the  Odyssey,  Book  22,  near  the 
close,  as  rendered  by  Pope,  says  : 

**  Th'  offending  females  to  their  task  we  doom. 
To  wash,  to  scent,  and  purify  the  room. 
With  thirsty  sponge  they  rub  the  tables  o'er. 

the  walls,  the  floor 

Wash*d  with  the  effusive  wave,  are  purged  of  gore. 
To  Euryclea  then  addressed  the  king  : 
'  Bring  hither  fire,  and  hither  sulphur  bring, 
To  purge  the  palace  ;  then  the  queen  attend, 
And  let  her  with  her  matron-train  descend  ; 
The  matron-train  with  all  the  virgin  band 
Assemble  here,  to  learn  their  lord's  command. 

"  *  Bring  sulphur  straight  and  fire  '  (the  monarch  cries). 
She  hears,  and  at  the  word  obedient  flies. 
With  fire  and  sulphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes, 
He  purg'd  the  walls  and  blood-polluted  rooms." 

The  surest  of  all  disinfectants  for  persons,  places,  and 
things  is  carbolic  acid,  either  as  a  spray  or  diluted  as  a  wash. 
It  acts  like  a  charm  where  other  things  are  failures.  Mr. 
Crookes,  in  England,  has  amply  demonstrated  the  power  of 
carbolic  acid  to  disinfect  filth,  in  his  stubborn  fight  with  the 
virus  of  cattle  plague.  He  went  to  a  cow-shed  where  cattle 
were  dying  of  the  plague,  and  took  two  glass  tubes  in  which  was 
cotton- wool.  Through  these  he  forced  some  of  the  air  of  the 
shed  supposed  to  be  full  of  floating  disease-germs.  One  of 
these  pieces  of  wool  he  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid 
for  one-half  an  hour.  The  other  was  left  with  its  mass  of 
unseen  germs.  Two  healthy  calves  were  taken,  an  incision 
made  in  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  the  pieces  of  wool  inserted 
and  bound  in.  The  calf  with  the  disinfected  wool  had  no  sign 
of  the  plague,  while  the  other  soon  sickened  and  died  of  it. 

Mr.  Crookes  carried  his  tests  with  various  sheds.  First, 
he   fumigated   with  sulphurous  acid,  by  burning  sulphur   for 
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several  hours  on  the  floor  of  the  shed,  while  the  doors  and  open- 
ings were  closed.  Next,  he  had  the  walls  and  roof  white- 
washed, and  the  floor  sprinkled  with  carbolic  acid  water. 
Though  cattle  had  died  here  with  the  plague  before  this  fumi- 
gation and  disinfection,  he  was  able  to  keep  cattle  now  in  the 
sheds  with  impunity. 

I  desire  to  refer  you  to  the  carefully  conducted  experiments 
of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  of  our  own  country,  on  the  swine-plague 
and  fowl-cholera,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  Agriculture 
for  1880.  He  experimented  with  the  virus  to  see  what  would 
destroy  it.  Alcohol,  drying  up,  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  potassium  and  boracic  acid,  boracic 
acid  alone,  carbolic  acid,  carbolated  camphor,  iodine,  and  heat 
were  severally  employed.  Of  these  all  proved  inert  excepting 
sulphuric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  and  heat.  Heat  cannot  always 
be  employed  to  disinfect,  and  as  between  sulphuric  acid  and 
carbolic  acid,  the  choice  lies  in  favor  of  carbolic  acid,  because 
of  its  being  less  dangerous  than  the  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Isolation  with  fumigation  may  help  to  remove  filth  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  This  is  seen  in  the  isolation  of 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  kindred  diseases. 
Isolation  may  be  applied  to  cesspools  and  other  collections  of 
filth  until  other  means  are  employed  for  stamping  out  the  filth. 
I  cannot  hope  much  from  isolation  unless  other  means  are 
employed.  Isolation  is  only  temporary  protection,  not  to  be 
depended  upon  unless  other  active  measures  are  employed. 

5.  Burying  in  the  earth  is  a  successful  destroyer  of  filth, 
provided  the  burying  is  deep  enough,  and  the  filth  is  far  re- 
moved from  water  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Just  how  the 
earth  acts  as  a  filth-destroyer  and  a  disinfectant,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  it  is  known  that  it  does  so  act.  Dry  clay  has  long  been 
known  as  a  disinfectant.  When  it  is  thrown  on  a  mass  of  filth 
it  absorbs  the  moisture,  arrests  fermentation,  encases  seed-ves- 
sels and  spores,  and  sweetens  the  gases  arising  from  the  mass. 

6.  Strong  clear  sunlight  falling  directly,  or  even  indirectly, 
on  filth  of  some  characters  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  disease-germs.  This  is  true  in  houses,  in  cellars,  in 
spaces  under  houses,  in  stables,  and  sheds.  If  the  house  sends 
up  from  beneath  the  floor  noxious  gases,  dig  a  place  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house  down  under  the  foundation,  and  let 
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the  clear  light  of  the  sun  get  under  as  much  as  possible,  and  it 
will  perform  miracles.  No  other  light,  so  far  as  is  known,  pos- 
sesses such  power  as  sunlight. 

Clearing  out  and  destroying  filth  is  a  meritorious  act. 
Nothing  conquers  pestilence  like  it.  It  seizes  upon  the  powers 
of  blackness  and  contagion,  and  throttles  them,  despoils  them 
of  their  terrors,  chains  them  in  their  fury,  kills  them  before 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  work  mischief. 

Cleanliness  is  a  virtue,  next  to  godliness,  the  ally  of  moral- 
ity, and  the  partner  of  health.  It  is  related  in  the  life  of  Rev. 
J.  B.  Finley,  the  Ohio  champion  of  Methodism,  that  he  was 
holding  a  quarterly  conference  among  the  Wyandot  Indians. 
Duriogthe  meeting  one  Indian  made  complaint  against  another. 
Finley  asked  what  was  the  charge.  The  complaining  Indian 
said  he  charged  the  other  Indian  with  being  too  nasty  and 
filthy  for  a  Christian.  '*  Look,"  said  he,  "  at  his  blanket  and 
clothes.  How  dirty  !  Too  nasty  !  Can't  be  a  Christian  and 
be  so  dirty  as  he  is."  When  the  accused  Indian  was  asked  what 
defence  he  had  to  make,  he  said,  **  I  got  no  squaw.  I  can't  be 
clean."  The  other  Indian  retorted,  **  That  no  excuse.  Plenty 
of  squaws  around  here.  You  ought  to  get  one,  and  clean  up.** 
The  Indian  understood  the  degradation  of  filth.    - 

Clean  up  ought  to  be  a  universal  motto.  It  would  be  the 
doom  of  filth.  It  costs  something  to  destroy  filth  and  keep 
clean,  but  when  it  is  done  one  feels  so  much  sweeter  and  hap- 
pier that  it  pays  a  large  percent.  Besides,  immunity  from  dis- 
ease, pain,  and  doctor's  bills  is  by  no  means  a  small  considera- 
tion. Most  people  hate  a  doctor's  bill  as  bad  as  death,  and 
yet  by  their  filthy  habits  help  to  make  them. 

In  the  removal  of  filth,  or  its  destruction,  certain  things  are 
indispensable  : — 

1.  Filth  ought  to  be  removed  on  scientific  principles.  In 
our  larger  cities  there  is  greater  science  than  formerly  in 
emptying  and  cleansing  privy-vaults,  so  as  to  cause  the  least 
amount  of  unpleasantness,  and  to  circumscribe  ill  effects  of 
germs  of  disease. 

2.  Some  filth  may  be  utilized  for  manuring  purposes,  and 
so  be  forced  to  yield  a  good  return.  Mr.  Pullman  has  pro- 
ceeded on  rational  principles.  He  has  drained  the  sewage 
of  his  city  to  an  immense  central  vat,  covered  over  to  protect 
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the  residents  from  injury.  He  has  a  large  engine  for  pumping 
up  this  reeking  mass,  and  it  is  transported  to  his  farm  some 
distance  away,  where  it  is  spread  on  the  land  and  ploughed 
under.  The  total  cost  of  this  system  was  $68,000.  In  one  year 
it  yielded  a  clear  profit  of  over  $8,000. 

3.  Filth  must  be  completely  removed,  or  the  results  will  be 
unsatisfactory. 

4.  In  disinfecting  filth,  the  work  must  be  carried  to  the 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  then  ought  to  be  repeated  several 
times,  remembering  the  law  of  latency  in  connection  with  dis- 
ease-germs. 

5.  In  disinfecting  filth  the  material  employed  must  not  be 
as  dangerous  or  obnoxious  to  the  senses  of  people  as  the  thing 
to  be  removed. 

I  come  now  to  speak  briefly  of  legislation  regarding  the 
removal  of  filth.  Questions  of  right  arise.  Ought  the  Legis- 
lature to  notice  filth  ?  Is  it  a  subject  of  legislation  ?  Is  it  not  an 
infringement  upon  personal  rights  to  force  a  man  to  be  clean 
whether  he  desires  to  or  not  ?  or,  in  other  words,  does  not  the 
Constitution  of  this  great  commonwealth  vouchsafe  to  a  man  the 
inalienable  right  to  eat  as  many  pecks  of  dirt  as  he  pleases, 
and  liVe  as  nastily  as  he  desires,  and  wallow  in  all  the  filth  he 
can  find  ?  Will  the  dear  people  consent  to  an  abridgment  of 
their  sweet  right  to  all  the  filth  they  want  ?  Such  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  arise  the  moment  we  speak  of  sanitary 
legislation.  Men  become  wonderfully  pugnacious  when  a 
great  right  to  be  filthy  is  encroached  upon. 

I  answer  all  adverse  questions  by  this  simple  proposition, 
viz.:  The  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  take  cognizance  of  and 
legislate  concerning  everything  save  matters  of  conscience,  and 
sometimes  it  may  take  hold  of  that  with  impunity.  The  good 
of  the  whole  stands  paramount  to  the  interests  of  the  one. 
There  is  legislation  now  regarding  some  offending  nuisances — 
the  keeping  of  ferocious  dogs,  sending  small-pox  patients  to 
the  pest-house,  putting  out  of  flags  to  warn  that  within  are 
sick  people  with  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  If  such 
legislation  is  right,  then  legislation  regarding  the  clearing  away 
of  filth  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  had. 

Gentlemen,  the  c/y  of  the  enlightened  people  ought  to  be^ 
"  Cleanup!'* 
10 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF   HABITS   AND   USAGES    ON 
THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH.* 


By  J.  W.  Hervey,  M.D.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Indiana  State 
Sanitary  Society  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  with 
you  at  your  first  convocation  under  your  present  organization. 
The  work  you  come  here  to  inaugurate  is  in  harmony  with  the 
antecedents  of  our  noble  profession  :  with  the  efforts  of  the 
many  good  men  who  have  handed  it  down  to  us  replete  with 
evidences  of  many  sacrifices  made  for  the  public  good,  whereby 
the  touch  of  human  sorrow  and  affliction  has  been  softened  and 
the  public  good  promoted. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  me  for  the  presentation  of  this 
paper  I  shall  only  have  time  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  in- 
fluence of  habits  on  the  health  and  character  of  individuals  and 
communities,  and  to  name  some  incidents  proper  to  illustrate 
the  position  I  assume.  I  shall  only  take  time  to  designate  some 
of  the  habits  and  usages  that  steal  upon  the  people  by  insidious 
aggressions  and  stealthily  undermine  their  health  and  manhood. 

History  has  estimated  the  character  of  all  nations  by  the 
habits  and  usages  of  their  citizens.  Rome  was  invincible  when 
her  citizens  were  temperate,  virtuous,  and  self-denying  ;  when 
they  became  drunkards,  gluttons,  and  libertines,  her  glory  de- 
parted, and  succumbed  to  the  savage  warfare  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  north.  The  Republic  of  Athens  was  blotted  out  by 
Pericles,  who  introduced  habits  of  luxury  and  dissipation 
among  its  people.  This  soon  tamed  their  proud  aspirations, 
laid  the  foundation  of  Philip's  power,  and  forged  the  chains  that 
bound  them  in  slavery. 

The  hardy,  unconquerable  army  of  Hannibal  yielded  to  lux- 
ury and  dissipation.     When  the  Lydians  revolted  against  Cy- 
rus and  no  standing  army  could  hold  them  in  subjection,  they 
# 
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were  easily  subdued  by  permitting  them  to  eat  and  drink  in 
idleness  until  their  energies  died  out  within  them. 

The  influence  of  habit  may  be  illustrated  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  ancient  Jews  adhered  to  their  hardy  temperate 
and  religious  customs.  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego  refused  to  depart  from  their  convictions  of  duty  to  them- 
selves by  rejecting  the  wine  and  meat  ordered  for  them.  The 
edicts  of  a  mighty  monarch  and  a  den  of  lions  did  not  swerve 
them  from  their  determination  to  worship  only  the  God  of 
Heaveh. 

The  Jewish  maidens  who  were  captives  in  a  foreign  country 
when  asked  to  sing  one  of  the  songs  of  their  owij  country, 
hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows  and  said,  '•  How  can  we 
sing  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land  ?  *' 

Joseph  carried  his  identity  with  him  when  sold  and  taken  to 
a  strange  country.  His  temperate  habits,  his  splendid  man- 
hood, unwithered»by  debauch  and  dissipation,  captivated  those 
with  whom  he  associated,  and  he  charmed  the  ruler  of  the 
country  by  his  piety  and  wisdom,  and  rose  to  the  highest  sta- 
tion within  the  gift  of  the  king,  and  left  the  impress  of  his 
character  upon  all  the  future. 

We  might  fill  this  paper  with  evidences  that  habits  and 
usages  have  been  the  ruling  forces  in  the  character,  the  health, 
and  the  manhood  of  men  and  nations  in  all  ages  of  the  past. 

The  future  historian  will  estimate  the  people  of  the  present 
as  the  past  have  been.  The  same  standard  by  which  we  have 
measured  others  will  measure  us.  The  possibility  of  our 
countrymen  accomplishing  their  true  mission  in  this  grea\ 
country,  and  of  rising  to  that  exalted  destiny  anticipated  by 
the  fathers,  depends  upon  the  habits  and  usages  of  our  people. 
With  bad  habits  the  public  health  cannot  be  good. 

Healthful,  well-developed  manhood  is  essential  to  compre- 
hensive intellectuality,  bold  enterprise,  and  judicious  morals. 

The  highest  civilization  and  the  grandest  results  of  free  in- 
stitutions, can  only  be  obtained  by  educating  the  people  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  health.  As  it  is  not  my  wish  to  transcend 
the  bounds  of  legitimate  inference,  or  to  ascribe  undue  impor- 
tance to  the  items  to  which  I  refer,  allow  me  to  call  up  the 
memories  of  professional  labors  of  the  medical  gentlemen  pres- 
ent, and  make  a  practical  application  of  their  experience  to  dem- 
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onstrate  the  extent  to  which  habits  disturb  the  public  health. 
What  number  of  cases  come  to  your  observation,  gentlemen, 
that  do  not  result  from  habits  which  might  be  easily  corrected  ? 
What  a  large  number  of  complaints  do  your  patients  bring  be- 
fore you  that  are  produced  by  habitual  constipation  of  the 
bowels  !  Who  of  you  is  not  familiar  with  the  catalogue  of 
symptoms  so  often  repeated  before  you,  with  the  dull  eyes 
and  sad  look,  with  the  coutltless  real  and  imaginary  diseases 
that  spring  up  from  this  habit,  among  which  are  indigestion, 
headaches,  shortness  of  breath,  palpitation,  colicky  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  sleeplessness, -highly  colored  urine,  de- 
spondency and  stupor?  Is  it  not  truer,  gentlemen,  that  this 
familiar  condition  results,  in  most  instances,  from  the  habit  of 
neglecting  to  attend  to  nature's  calls,  and  putting  off  the  time 
of  going  to  the  water-closet  until  the  bowels  become  educated 
to  sluggishness  ?. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  ask  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  call  to  mind  the  number  of  cases  that  demand  their  at- 
tention which  grow  out  of  the  deplorable  habit  of  swallowing, 
with  reckless  avidity,  the  numerous  patent  and  proprietary 
medicines  that  are  thrown  upon  the  market ;  among  which  are 
measureless  quantities  of  drastic  pills,  found  in  every  house,  and 
which  are  thrown  into  the  stomach  with  sinful  indiscrimination 
until  a  habit  is  formed  of  taking  them  every  few  nights  to  run 
off  an  enormous  dinner,  or  hastily  swallowed  supper,  or  it  may 
be  to  relieve  the  stomach  in  the  morning  from  the  effects  of  a 
magnificent  spree  of  the  night  before,  in  which  it  has  been  made 
a  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  drugged  whiskey  and  beer,  as 
well  as  a  storehouse  for  a  countless  list  of  rotten,  half-cooked, 
indigestible  restaurant  supplies. 

In  the  concatenation  of  villanous  nostrums  found  every- 
where advertised  by  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  almanacs 
are  stimulating,  nauseating,  intoxicating,  narcotic,  stupefying 
bitters,  syrups,  and  other  poisonous  fluids,  the  influence  of 
which  tends  to  pervert  nature's  normal  relations,  and  by  their 
influence  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  produce  an  appetite  for 
strong  drink  and  other  intoxicants,  and  in  the  end  to  fill  the 
country  with  drunkards  and  opium-eaters. 

The  adult  may,  in  many  instances,  resist  the  effects  of  these 
poisons,  but  when  little  children  and  babes  are  dosed  with 
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them,  a  humane  and  intelligent  community  should  close  their 
eyes  to  their  helpless  appeals  and  blush  with  shame  while  the 
panorama  of  innocent  sufferers  pass  before  them.  A  babe  is 
fed  food  it  has  no  ability  to  digest,  which  acts  as  a  foreign  sub- 
stance in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  irritates  the  sensitive 
surfaces,  when  the  little  sufferer  becomes  so  restless  and  fretful 
that  the  nurse  can  get  no  sleep.  It  must  then  in  some  way  be 
quieted,  and  a  soothing  syrup  is  brought  into  requisition,  which 
checks  nature's  effort  to  pass  off  the  offending  substance  from 
the  stomach  or  bowels ;  this  determines  the  blood  to  the  head, 
spasms  or  meningeal  irritation  is  the  result,  and  a  dear  babe 
closes  its  eyes  upon  a  world  of  sin. 

I  can  take  you,  Mr.  President,  to  two  little  graves  around 
which  the  spring  birds  have  not  yet  carolled  their  sweet  songs 
to  the  spirits  of  the  sleepers.  These  are,  however,  but  two  of 
the  many  little  graves  found  in  every  city  of  the  dead  in  our 
State. 

Without  extorting  illegitimate  conclusions  from  groundless 
inferences,  or  straining  facts  to  swell  statistics  to  create  undue 
alarm,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  from  this  cause  alone  five  hundred 
homes  are  desolated  each  year  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

But  an  evil  of  greater  magnitude  than  this,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  drink.  This  is  a  usage  that 
meets  you  at  every  avenue  of  life ;  whether  in  the  private  walks 
or  in  your  professional  pursuits  it  presents  to  you  every  form 
of  human  affliction,  every  degree  of  suffering,  every  shade  of 
sorrow,  every  stage  of  physical  retrogression,  and  every  phase 
of  moral  degradation.  You.  meet  its  tottering  victims  in  the 
cottage  and  in  the  mansion  ;  childhood  in  its  cradle,  youth  on 
its  journey  to  manhood,  manhood  in  its  prime,  and  age  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  all  feel  its  desolating  touch.  The  medical 
profession  and  the  sanitarian  might  leave  this  question  for  the 
Statesman,  the  Moralist,  and  the  Divine,  if  its  ravages  would 
stop  under  the  shadow  of  its  blight,  or  cease  to  act  at  the  grave 
of  its  victim  ;  but  such  is  not  true,  it  sends  its  fiery  appetite 
down  through  hereditary  entailment  to  poison  life's  stream  in 
the  rising  future,  and  casts  its  lurid  glare  upon  the  pathway  of 
its  progeny.  This  evil  habit  must  ultimately  be  corrected  by 
being  brought  before  the  people  by  the  sanitarian,  unem- 
barrassed by  popular  prejudices  against  parties  and  creeds. 
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The  people  will  then  believe  that  the  argument  presented  in 
proof  of  the  influence  of  dissipation  on  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual, as  well  as  its  final  consequences  as  a  great  wrong  to 
society,  is  an  effort  exerted  through  good  motives,  to  promote 
the  public  welfare. 

To  reform  the  people  from  the  habit  of  dissipation  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  age.  The  effects  of  inebriety 
and  prostitution  are  so  exhausting  and  so  debasing  that  their 
legitimate  results  must  inevitably  be  physical  and  moral  de- 
generation. Stimulating  drinks  have  doubtless  been  used  in 
some  form  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  improbable  that  improper  in- 
dulgence of  sexual  appetite  has  been  a  fault  in  some  degree 
in  all  people,  but  dissipation  and  syphilis  are  the  penalties  with 
which  improper  usages  curse  us  to-day.  No  one  can  investi- 
gate the  widespread  and  rapidly  spreading  ravages  of  syphilis 
without  alarm.  According  to  a  carefully  prepared  estimate, 
there  are  near  three  millions  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
afflicted  with  some  form  of  venereal  disease  today,  and  over 
three  thousand  houses  of  ill-fame  to  intensify  its  habits  and 
scatter  its  infections. 

I  do  not  think  it  wise,  Mr.  President,  to  make  us^  of  ex- 
travagant assertions,  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  all  other  influences  affecting  the  public  health  are 
comparatively  insignificant  when  compared  with  this  one,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  elevate  the  general  manhood  with  this  one 
unchecked  are  as  the  poet  has  said  of  man  : 

**  Frail  as  the  leaf  in  autumn's  yellow  bower. 
As  dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower." 

Its  victims  rot  upon  the  highway,  walking  pest-houses,  har- 
bingers of  corrupting  infections.  Their  bones  slough  beneath 
their  flesh.  It  poisons  life's  stream  and  carries  its  festering  dis- 
integration to  every  tissue,  and  abnormal  excitants  to  every 
function,  until  it  takes  possession  of  the  whole  being.  Then  it 
places  its  seal  upon  the  outer  wall  of  the  conquered  citadel.  It 
blasts  the  unborn  babe  in  the  mother's  womb,  and  sends  it 
into  the  world  before  its  time,  or  entering  life's  mysterious  pro- 
cess with  the  egg  or  spermatoza,  transmits  to  the  developmental 
cell  influences  from  which  results  on  progeny  abnormal  rotation 
of  the  parts  ;  or  it  stamps  the  incipient  life  with  its  death-tend- 
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ing  predisposition,  and  brings  to  a  mother's  arms  a  monster  or 
a  frail  sufferer  hastening  to  the  grave. 

If  this  Society,  and  the  public-health  effort,  that  your  essayist 
has  spent  much  time  and  some  means  to  help  inaugurate,  can 
put  forth  no  effort  to  correct  the  private  habits,  popular  assue- 
tudes,  and  usages  of  the  people  from  which  this  and  other  evils 
take  their  origin,  then,  Mr.  President,  we  might  as  well  go 
home,  abandon  the  work,  and  let  the  tide  of  dissipation,  pros- 
titution, and  unrestrained  appetite  sweep  on  unheeded.  If  we 
can  devise  no  plan  by  which  such  facts  can  be  brought  before 
the  people,  through  which  they  will  be  convinced  that  we  are 
struggling  to  save  their  families  from  degeneracy,  invalidism, 
premature  decay,  and  to  remove  the  causes  that  breed  disease 
in  and  around  their  homes  ;  if  we  cannot  convince  them  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  send  men  to  the  Legislature  who  will  give  us 
such  laws  as  will  recognize  our  devotion  to  their  interest,  and 
such  appropriation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  our  plans, 
we  might  as  well  burn  our  papers  on  which  we  have  labored 
to  impress  the  people  with  the  importance  of  vital  statistics, 
the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  ingress  and  spread  of  epi- 
demics, how  to  locate,  drain,  warm,  and  ventilate  their  dwell- 
ings, to  feed,  clothe,  educate,  and  care  for  children.  We  might 
as  well  quit  talking  about  water  supplies,  drainage,  sewerage, 
vaccination,  mental  hygiene,  gymnastics,  disinfectants,  quar- 
antine, and  public  nuisances  ;  we  might  as  well  cease  to  try  to 
check  the  march  of  the  masses  on  to  that  goal  to  which  they 
are  ultimately  tending,  and  at  which  they  are  destined  to  arrive 
under  the  reign  of  habits  of  unbridled  licentiousness,  gluttonous 
appetite,  and  poison. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  So- 
ciety cannot  here  at  the  threshold  of  its  operations  pro  bono 
publico  strike  some  note  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  to  which  public  sentiment  will  respond.  That  you  cannot 
by  preparing  addresses  which  the  public  press  will  circulate, 
and  by  appointing  a  competent  committee  to  prepare  and  so- 
licit others  to  write  short  papers  which  will  be  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  which  "wWl  per  gradus  educate  the 
people  into  the  observance  of  your  suggestions.  Through  the 
public  journals  and  such  literature  as  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  publish  for  gratuitous  distribution, -enough 
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reading  matter  can  be  sent  to  every  family  to  v/ork  a  great  re- 
form in  the  habits  and  usages  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  vile  misrepresen- 
tations contained  in  the  handbills,  almanacs,  and  circulars, 
sent  with  prodigal  liberality  into  every  house  in  the  land. 

The  little  time  given  me  to  prepare  this  paper  makes  it 
proper  for  me  to  express  my  embarrassment  at  having  to  offer 
you  these  unassorted  thoughts  without  the  reflection  which 
the  merits  of  the  subject  demands.  Hoping  that  I  may  be 
able  to  serve  you  to  some  purpose,  permit  me  to  leave  with 
you  all  my  best  wishes. 


THE  JACKSON  COUNTY  POOR-HOUSE,  INDIANA.* 


By  M.  L.  Boas,  M.D. 


In  compliance  with  request  I  submit  the  following  on  the 
Jackson  County  Poor-house. 

The  County  Asylum  is  located  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of 
Brownstown,  the  county  seat. 

The  building  proper  was  erected  in  1864,  is  constructed  of 
brick,  is  60x120  feet,  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  basement 
and  cellar,  and  contains  eight  rooms  for  the  use  of  paupers. 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  large,  20x30  feet,  some  are  smaller.  The 
ceilings  are  10  feet  high.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  coal  stoves, 
and  ventilated  by  windows.  They  are  kept  reasonably  clean, 
not  emitting  any  offensive  odor,  and  are  also  used  for  sleeping 
apartments.  In  the  female  department  as  many  as  eight  sleep 
in  one  room.  In  the  male  department  three  sleep  in  one 
room.  There  are  plenty  of  beds  and  bedding,  which  are  kept 
as  clean  as  possible. 

The  house  stands  upon  an  elevation  in  a  beautiful  yard, 
300x300  feet. 

The  yard  is  well  drained  and  clean. 

The  interior  of  the  building  proper  is  whitewashed  every 
two  years. 

*  Read  before  the  Indiana  State  Sanitary  Society,  March  14,  18S4. 
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There  are  two  buildings  disconnected  from  the  main  build- 
ing. These  contain  cells  for  the  confinement  of  the  insane  and 
idiotic.  The  interiors  of  these  buildings  are  whitewashed  every 
year.  The  cells  contain  privy-vaults,  twelve  feet  deep,  walled  up 
with  brick.  They  are  kept  disinfected  with  lime  and  solutions 
of  copperas. 

The  water-supply  is  from  dug  wells  and  cisterns,  is  abun- 
dant and  probably  free  from  pollution. 

There  are  at  present  twenty-six  inmates,  fourteen  males 
and  twelve  females.  The  average  number  of  inmates  con- 
stantly is  about  twenty- five. 

The  average  age  of  the  inmates  at  present  is  thirty-five. 

There  are  four  now  able  to  do  light  work  ;  they  are  required 
to  work  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  their  strength.  All  the 
inmates  are  required  to  keep  clean. 

There  is  one  sick,  an  old  Mexican  soldier  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  this  county  for  thirty  years  or  more,  afflicted  with 
fibroid  consumption. 

There  are  insane  seven  males,  three  females.  Five  of  these 
have  been  returned  from  the  insane  asylum  as  incurables. 
There  are  three  idiots,  all  males.  These  persons  are  kept  in 
confinement  in  a  cell  in  the  buildings  spoken  of,  disconnected 
from  the  main  building.  The  food  furnished  is  of  good  quality, 
well  prepared,  and  consists  of  bread  made  of  wheat  and  corn, 
meats,  mostly  bacon,  vegetables,  as  potatoes,  turnips,  beans, 
cabbage,  etc.,  and  dried  fruits. 

There  have  died  during  the  last  year,  six. 

The  keepers  of  the  house  are  most  excellent  people,  are  in- 
structed in  regard  to  the  danger  of  filth  diseases,  and  use  every 
precaution  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  generation. 

I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  diseases 
which  prevail  at  this  institution,  not  being  the  attending 
physician. 

The  statute  makes  it  my  duty  as  Health  Officer  of  the  County 
to  attend  the  inmates  of  the  County  Asylum  and  County 
Prison,  but  the  Commissioners  choose  to  include  it  with  the 
pauper  practice  of  the  township  wherein  they  are  located, 
hence  my  ignorance  of  the  character  of  diseases  most  prevalent 
among  its  inmates. 

The  capacity  of  this  institution  is  inadequate  to  accommo- 
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date  the  number  of  inmates,  the  demands  at  times  far  exceed- 
ing the  present. 

The  cells  are  only  eight  feet  square,  and  the  rooms  contain- 
ing them  are  improperly  ventilated  and  have  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance, and  from  the  vaults  there  is  constantly  emitted  an  exha- 
lation of  noxious  gases  that  must  be  deleterious  to  the  health 
of  the  occupants. 

This  institution  no  doubt,  with  all  its  sanitary  defectiveness, 
will  rank  well  with  most  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  maimed  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 

'  Some  enter  therein  who  once  were  respected  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  for  years,  and  paid  promptly  their  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  State  and  its  benevolent  institutions. 

Naturally  enough,  therefore,  at  these  institutions  there  oc- 
curs more  sickness  than  among  the  same  number  of  inhabitants 
elsewhere. 

Many  become  afflicted  with  chronic  diseases  and  are  desti- 
tute ;  they  hie  themselves  hither  for  maintenance  and  medical 
treatment,  thinking  that  they  will  thus  have  all  the  comforts 
of  a  home  and  the  attention  of  a  scientific  physician  and  sur- 
geon.    I  imagine  their  disappointment  many  times. 

The  manner  of  selecting  the  medical  attendant  for  this  class 
of  unfortunates  in  this  county  is  certainly  to  be  deprecated  by 
us  as  physicians,  who  pretend  never  to  forget  the  nobility  of 
the  profession.  I  allude  to  the  system  of  letting  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
profession  are  found  some  who  engage  in  medical  practice  as 
a  mere  means  of  money-getting,  bringing  thereby  personal 
demoralization  and  shame  to  the  profession. 

For  it  is  said  that  best  things  turned  to  basest  ends  breed 
the  greatest  corruption. 

In  the  appointment  of  physicians  to  the  sick  poor  of  this 
county,  the  whole  thing  turns  on  its  cheapness  every  time. 
Bids  are  received  for  the  contract  of  rendering  medical  and 
surgical  services  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  several  townships  of 
the  county  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  the  contract  is  awarded 
to  the  lowest  bidder  regardless  of  qualifications. 

If  the  physician  having  the  contract  meets  with  anything 
of  a  surgical  character  that  he  is  incompetent  to  do,  it  has  to 
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go  undone  unless  some  other  physician  or  surgeon  steps  in  and 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  does 'it. 

If  he  puts  in  n  bill  before  the  County.  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  his  services  in  such  case,  he  is  informed  by  them 
that  they  have  a  man  hired  to  do  the  pauper  practice  of  that 
bailiwick  and  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  second  time  for 
such  services. 

We  know  this  by  experience,  for  some  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  we  were  called  on  by  the  physician  to  the  County  Asy- 
lum, who  said  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  one  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Township  Trustee  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
surgeon  to  perform  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  of  five 
days'  duration,  on  an  elderly  man  who  had  been  brought  to  the 
Asylum  the  day  previous. 

I  did  it,  and  put  in  my  bill  before  the  Board  for  $50.  Had 
the  evidence  of  the  county  physician,  other  physicians,  and  the 
Trustee.  The  allowance  came,  $7.50,  and  I  was  informed  that 
they  had  a  man  employed  to  attend  those  cases  and  could 
make  no  more  allowances  under  any  circumstances  ;  that  he 
was  the  one  paid  for  such  work  and  must  do  it. 

The  imperfect  sanitary  condition  of  this  class  of  institutions 
is  attributable  in  part  to  the  incompetency  of  the  officials  in 
charge,  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  infectious  and  preventable  dis- 
eases, and  their  great  desire  to  be  termed  political  economists, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  suffering  sick  poor  of  our  country. 

The  County  Asylum  does  not  furnish  efficient  facilities  for 
the  care  and  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  poor.  There  are 
to-day  in  Jackson  County  two  hundred  or  perhaps  more  per- 
sons outside  of  the  county  almshouse  suffering  with  curable 
maladies,  who,  after  supplying  themselves  with  meagre  food 
and  raiment,  are  unable  to  buy  medicine,  much  less  fee  a 
physician  for  his  attention  to  their  case. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  luxuries  of  civilization  and 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  science,  we  can  hardly  realize, 
without  stopping  to  consider  the  subject,  how  distinctly  the 
power  of  knowledge  has  shown  itself  in  the  triumphs  over  dis- 
ease by  sanitary  reforms.  And  while  we  as  a  body  are  working 
in  the  interest  of  preventive  medicine,  should  we  not  also  look 
to  those  already  afflicted,  appealing  in  anguish  and  helplessness 
for  relief  ?     The  medical  profession  is,  I  know,  anxious  to  per- 
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petuate  its  well-earned  reputation  for  charity,  and  the  educated 
masses  are  not  indifferent  on  a  subject  which  concerns  them 
so  nearly.  They  are  as  willing,  beyond  question,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  State  to  do  whatever  may  be  required  for  the 
alleviation,  prevention,  and  cure  of  disease,  but  they  must  first 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  any  proposed  action. 

On  the  medical  profession  devolves  the  duty  of  teaching 
them.  The  question  arises.  How  can  these  unfortunates  be  best 
treated,  the  county  asylums  affording  insufficient  medical  treat- 
ment ? 

My  answer  is,  by  establishing  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

As  to  how  they  should  be  established  and  controlled,  I  de- 
cline to  suggest,  not  having  given  the  subject  sufficient  atten- 
tion, but  I  think  they  should  be  easy  of  access  and  supply  the 
very  poor  with  maintenance  and  medical  treatment  free,  and 
those  of  very  moderate  means  could  be  admitted  as  pay  pa- 
tients. 

To  Dr.  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  man  to  whom  State  medicine  in  Indiana 
owes  more  perhaps  ^han  any  other,  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
calling  attention  to  this  much  needed  charity. 

And  in  an  able  article  read  before  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society  at  its  meeting  in.  May,  1882,  and  published  in  its 
Transactions  for  the  same  year,  advocates  the  necessity  of  the 
establishing  of  hospitals  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

I  refer  you  to  his  article,  which,  like  everything  else  emanat- 
ing from  him,  is  replete  with  good  common  sense  and  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  * 

I  fully  concur  with  his  views,  save  that  I  deem  one  hospital 
in  each  Congressional  district  requisite  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  vast  number  that  would  seek  relief  within  its  walls. 
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VACCINATION/ 


By  T.  A.  Graham,  M.D.,  Health  Officer  of  Clarke  County,  Ind. 


By  the  term  vaccination,  as  ordinarily  used,  is  meant  the 
inoculation  of  the  human  system  with  cow-pox,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  it  against  the  far  greater  malady,  small-pox. 

Vaccinia,  as  observed  in  the  cow,  is  a  well-defined  specific 
disease,  which  occurs  either  sporadically  or  as  an  epizootic. 
It  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  milch-cows,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  formation  of  vesicles  which  greatly  resemble,  in 
their  character  and  development,  those  which  will  presently  be 
described  as  occurring  in  the  human  subject  as  a  result  of  vac- 
cination. 

Certain  interesting  questions  relate  to  the  relation  between 
cow-pox  in  the  cow  and  small-pox  in  the  human  subject. 

Did  cow-pox  originate  in  the  cow,  or  come  from  the  human 
species  ?  What  are  its  essential  relations  to  small-pox  ?  The 
relation  between  the  two  diseases,  however,  is  not  yet  positively 
understood  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  affection  in 
the  cow  took  its  origin  from  small-pox  in  the  human  subject. 

It  had  been  noticed  for  many  years  before  the  practice  of 
vaccination  was  introduced,  that  by  traction,  in  the  act  of 
milking  cows  infected  with  this  disease,  these  vesicles,  when 
matured,  would  generally  burst,  and  that  the  lymph  which 
exuded  from  them  would  frequently  be  found  to  produce 
sores  of  a  similar  character  on  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  who, 
in  their  turn,  transmitted  it  to  other  cows  in  the  dairy. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  objections  which  were 
at  first  made  to  the  practice  of  vaccination.  Some  of  them 
were  merely  foolish — as,  that  it  was  unnatural  and  impious  to 
engraft  the  diseases  of  a  brute  upon  a  Christian. 

Others  were  untrue — as,  that  it  introduced  into  tlie  system 
new,  unheard  of,  and  monstrous  disorders,  distinct  from  the 

*  Read  before  the  Indiana  State  Sanitary  Society,  Seymour,  March  13,  1884. 
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cow-pox  itself.  It  triumphed,  however,  over  all  these  objec- 
tions, and  in  a  few  years  after  its  introduction,  the  practice  was 
known  throughout  the  entire  world.  The  fruits  of  this  impor- 
tant discovery  have  been  the  means  of  rescuing  thousands  from 
the  ravages  of  a  loathsome  and  destructive  disease,  which  has 
time  after  time  spread  consternation  and  calamity  throughout 
the  earth,  counting  its  victims  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

The  practice  of  vaccination  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1799,  and  here,  as  in  England,  it  was  first  opposed 
by  a  bitter  popular  prejudice.  As  the  operation  of  vaccination 
itself  is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  and  one  which  few  have 
not  seen  performed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  description 
here  of  the  various  methods  of  its  performance.  The  object 
in  all  methods  is  the  same,  however — the  introduction  into 
the  blood-current  of  a  small  particle  of  lymph  from  the  cow- 
pox  vesicle,  either  directly  from  the  cow,  or  from  the  inocu- 
lated human  subject,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  such  intro- 
duction is  to  place  this  lymph  directly  in  contact  with  the  true 
skin  and  retain  it  there  until  it  can  be  absorbed. 

As  a  most  important  practical  point  connected  with  vaccina- 
tion is  a  discrimination  between  veritable  and  complete  vac- 
cination from  an  incomplete  and  spurious  affection,  it  may  not 
only  be  of  scientific  interest,  but  of  some  practical  importance, 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  phenomena  following  vaccina- 
tion. As  has  already  been  intimated,  these  phenomena  in  the 
human  subject  resemble  very  closely  those  which  occur  in  the 
cow  itself.  If  the  point'of  a  lancet  charged  with  vaccine  virus 
be  introduced  into  the  arm  of  a  child,  for  instance,  who  has 
never  before  been  vaccinated,  no  peculiar  disturbance  is  noticed 
until  about  the  third  day,  when  a  small  reddish  papule  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  point  of  insertion. 

This  papule  becomes  more  and  more  reddened  and  devel- 
oped until  about  the  fifth  day,  iwhen  it  is  converted  into  a 
vesicle. 

This  vesicle  which  is  bluish-white  in  color,  increases  in  size, 
presenting  a  cup-shaped  appearance,  until  the  eighth  day,  when 
it  attains  its  full  development,  measuring  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  vesicle,  like  those  of  small-pox,  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  separate  cells,  which  at  this  time  contain 
a  transparent,  viscid  liquid  termed  the  vaccine  virus. 
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At  about  the  eighth  day,  or  even  a  little  earlier,  a  ring  of 
inflammation,  termed  the  areola,  begins  to  form  around  the 
base  of  the  vesicle,  and  when  fully  developed  measures  from 
one  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  contents  of  the  vesicle 
now  become  more  or  less  purulent.  By  the  ninth  or  tenth  day 
there  is  usually  slight  fever  and  sometimes  nausea,  with  local 
pain  and  itching,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  arm  become 
tender  and  swollen.  On  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  fever  sub- 
sides an<j  the  redness  and  tenderness  about  the  pocks  diminish. 

The  vesicle  now  begins  to  dry  in  the  centre,  and  by  the 
fourteenth  day  a  hard,  mahogany-colored  crust  is  formed, 
which  dries,  contracts,  blackens,  and,  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  twenty-fifth  day,  falls  off,  leaving  a  permanent  scar,  which 
in  character  is  circular,  somewhat  depressed,  and  indented  with 
minute  pits. 

This  is  the  course  of  a  typical  case  of  vaccinia  in  the  human 
subject,  to  which  not  all  cases,  however,  exactly  conform.  In 
some  cases  one  or  all  of  these  phenomena  are  retarded,  in 
others  they  are  accelerated,  and  in  others  they  are  altogether 
irregular  or  spurious.  When  the  lymph  employed  is  derived 
directly  or  very  recently  from  the  cow,  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  retarded  at  various  stages,  and  is  also  usually 
a  little  more  severe  than  in  cases  where  the  long-humanized 
virus  is  employed.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  this 
retardation  has  been  as  long  as  one  or  two  weeks  over  the 
usual  time.  Mere  retardation  of  the  phenomena,  however,  if 
these  phenomena  be  regular  in  their  character,  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  protective  value  of  vaccination.  Accel- 
erated cow-pox  is  usually  to  be  regarded  with  much  more  sus- 
picion than  the  retarded  affection,  spurious  vaccination  having 
generally  an  accelerated  course. 

The  amount  of  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  by  no 
means  corresponds  to  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  resulting  scar  ;  for,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  amount  of  disturbance  manifested  in  the 
system  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  vaccine  virus  or  of  any 
other  poisonous  or  foreign  substance,  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  constitutional  peculiarity,  or  on  the  condition  of 
the  system  at  the  time,  so  that  a  very  spurious  vaccination  may 
produce  extremely  marked  constitutional  and  local  effects. 
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People  too  frequently  rest  under  a  false  assurance  of  se- 
curity from  small-pox  on  account  of  the  possession  of  a  large 
and  deep  cicatrix  which  may  possess  none  of  the  qualities  of 
the  true  vaccine  scar. 

The  earlier  such  persons  are  warned  of  their  danger  the  bet- 
ter, for  it  is  obviously  better  that  a  person  should  not  have 
been  vaccinated  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  than  that  he 
should  incorrectly  believe  himself  to  have  had  veritable  and 
complete  cow-pox,  since  the  belief  involves  a  false  security 
leading  to  exposures  which  might  otherwise  be  avoided. 

The  exceptions  to  the  susceptibility  to  the  infection  of  cow- 
pox  are  extremely  rare.  It  is  true  that  apparent  exceptions 
frequently  occur,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases 
there  is  either  only  temporary  insusceptibility  or  the  failure  to 
inoculate  is  due  to  either  improper  quality  of  the  virus  or  to 
a  lack  of  skill  in  the  operator.  But  when  the  operation  for 
the  inoculation  with  cow-pox  has  been  performed  on  a  person 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time  without  success,  where  the  virus  is 
known  to  be  perfect  and  the  skill  of  the  operator  beyond  ques- 
tion, it  may  generally  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  in  this 
case  temporary  insusceptibility.  Even  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  operation  for  vaccination  should  be  practised  from  time  to 
time  with  the  hope  that  the  susceptibility,  having  been  only 
suspended  for  awhile,  may  have  returned. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  object  in  vaccinating  is 
to  introduce  into  the  system  a  trivial  disease  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  it  against  a  much  more  serious  malady,  which,  in 
most  cases,  if  not  fatal,  is  at  least  greatly  disfiguring.  Obvi- 
ously an  important  question  which  might  now  arise  Is,  What  is 
the  extent  and  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  vaccination, 
and  why  is  this  protection  not  universal  and  complete  ?  In  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  vac- 
cination is  capable  of  affording  absolute  protection  against 
small-pox.  It  was  the  belief  of  Jenner  that  cow-pox  and 
small-pox  were  identical,  and  that,  therefore,  when  a  person 
had  experienced  cow-pox  he  had  in  reality  already  passed 
through  an  attack  of  small-pox. 

But  as  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  perfect  im- 
munity against  a  subsequent  attack  of  small-pox  is  afforded  by 
one  attack  of  this  disease,  so,  of  course,  there  are  some  excep- 
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tions  to  the  rule  of  perfect  immunity  afforded  by  vaccination. 
To  use  Jenner's  own  words  in  stating  the  claims  of  vaccination  : 
'*Duly  and  efficiently  performed,  it  will  protect  the  constitution 
against  subsequent  attacks  of  small-pox  as  much  as  that  dis- 
ease itself  will.  I  never  expected  that  it  could  do  more  ;  and 
it  will  not,  I  believe,  do  less." 

It  will  be  seen  that  considerable  stress  is  here  placed  upon 
the  manner  of  performance. 

Of  course  no  more  security  against  an  attack  of  small-pox  is 
afforded  by  spurious  vaccination  than  would  be  afforded  by 
chicken-pox,  or  by  any  other  disease.  It  will  be  seen  farther 
on  that  the  efficiency  of  vaccination  does  not  depend  solely, 
however,  upon  the  proper  development  of  the  vaccine  vesicle, 
but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  proper  number  of  vesi- 
cles, or  in  other  words  upon  the  amount  of  vaccination.  This 
fact  is  too  often  overlooked. 

The  protective  power  of  vaccination  manifests  itself  in  two 
ways  :  First,  in  conferring  upon  the  great  majority  of  persons 
perfect  and  permanent  immunity  against  small-pox,  and  sec- 
ondly, in  regard  to  the  remainder  of  persons,  in  greatly  modi- 
fying the  course  of  this  disease. 

The  testimony  in  favor  of  the  protective  power  of  vaccina- 
tion is  indeed  overwhelming.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  to  this 
practice,  there  are  few  unprejudiced  persons  who  can  at  the 
present  day  believe  otherwise  than  in  the  efficiency  and  emi- 
nent practical  value  of  vaccination.  Wherever  the  practice  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  medical  men,  their  evidence  in 
favor  of  its  efficacy  has  been  well-nigh  unanimous. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  statistics  to  Dr.  Balfour, 
of  England,  an  able  and  accurate  statistician  :  "  Of  5,774  boys 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  England, 
in  48  years,  1,950  had  on  admission  marks  of  small-pox,  and 
3,824  either  had  marks  of  vaccination  or  they  were  at  once 
vaccinated.  Of  the  former  6.15  per  1,000,  and  of  the  latter  7.6 
per  1,000  contracted  small-pox  subsequently  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  Asylum," 

It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this,  the  protection  afforded 
by  vaccination  when  it  is  properly  performed  is  but  little  less 
than  that  afforded  by  the  disease  itself. 

To  ]quote  from  **  Reynolds*  System  of  Medicine,"  a  work 
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of  high  authority  :  "  Numerical  inquiries  have  sometimes  been 
made  as  to  the  protection  enjoyed  by  individuals  under  the 
highest  degree  of  exposure  to  small-pox — members  of  families 
in  which  that  disease  existed,  who  were  living  and  sleeping  at 
home,  in  the  same  house,  even  generally  in  the  same  room, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  bed  with  the  infected  case.  The 
result  of  such  an  inquiry,  made  by  Mr.  Cross,  of  Norwich, 
England,  was  that  of  215  unprotected  members  of  families  so 
circumstanced,  200  contracted  the  disease,  and  46  died  ;  while 
of  91  vaccinated,  only  2  took  the  disease,  and  these  two  had  it 
in  its  modified  form." 

The  following  statistics,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr, 
Seaton,  of  London,  may  be  of  interest,  as  showing  the  actual 
amount  of  good  that  has  already  been  done  by  vaccination  in 
some  countries  :  **  In  consequence  of  the  remarkable  power  of 
vaccination  in  protecting  against  small-pox,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  practice  universally  by  educated  people  and  in  annually 
increasing  proportion  by  the  population  at  large,  the  present 
average  death-rate  from  small-pox  is  scarcely,  in  any  European 
country,  one-tenth  part,  and  in  those  countries  in  which  vac- 
cination has  been  most  carefully  carried  out  it  is  much  less 
than  one-tenth  part  of  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Thus  in  Sweden,  where  before  vaccination  was  discov- 
ered the  average  annual  death-rate  from  small-pox  was  2,050 
out  of  every  1,000,000  of  population,  during  the  40  years, 
1810-50,  it  was  but  158;  in  Westphalia,  where  the  small-pox 
death-rate  used  to  be  2,643,  ^t  was  from  1816-50  only  114  ;  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian  Silicia,  it  has  been  reduced 
in  like  manner  from  4,000  to  200  ;  in  Copenhagen,  from  3,128 
to  286  ;  and  in  Berlin,  from  3,422  to  176.  And  although  Eng- 
land has  been,  at  all  events  until  lately,  behind  most  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  as  to  the  extent  to  which  vaccination  has 
been  adopted,  and  behind  many  as  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  has  been  performed,  yet  the  small-pox  death-rate  of 
England  and  Wales,  which  at  the  close  of  last  century  was  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  3,000  per  1,000,000  of  population,  was 
for  the  average  of  the  years  1841-53  only  304,  and  on  the 
average  of  the  succeeding  12  years,  1854-66,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing three  very  severe  epidemics,  fallen  as  low  as  202.'' 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  figures  show 
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the  result  of  vaccination  as  ordinarily  practised,  but  do  not 
display  the  full  capabilities  of  the  practice,  for,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  vaccination  as  generally  practised  is  in  very  many 
cases  imperfect,  either  in  quality,  in  quantity,  or  in  both. 
Numerous  tables  have  been  prepared  showing  the  difference 
in  the  results  between  the  different  numbers  of  cicatrices,  up 
to  four  or  more,  resulting  from  vaccination,  or  the  difference 
between  complete  and  incomplete  vaccination.  Thus  "the 
ratio  of  deaths  among  those  who  stated  that  they  had  been 
vaccinated,  but  who  presented  no  vaccine  cicatrix,  was  2 if 
per  cent.;  among  those  who  had  one  cicatrix,  7i  per  cent.; 
among  those  who  had  two  cicatrices,  4i  per  cent.;  among  those 
who  had  t/tree  cicatrices,  if  per  cent.;  among  those  who  had 
four  or  more  cicatrices,  J  per  cent. 

The  value  o{  quantity ^  as  well  as  of  quality,  in  vaccination, 
is  too  often  overlooked  even  by  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Taking  into  consideration  the  long-continued  and 
thorough  test  which  vaccination  has  undergone,  and  the  very 
satisfactory  and  beneficent  results  which  have  everywhere  fol- 
lowed the  practice,  together  with  the  unqualified  evidence  in 
favor  of  its  innocence,  it  seems  rather  strange  that  at  the  pres- 
ent day  there  are  persons,  not  without  intelligence,  who  enter* 
tain  toward  vaccination  the  prejudices  which  Jenner  had  to 
encounter.  But  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  with  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  this  scepticism  is  being 
gradually  dispelled. 

Obviously  the  great  practical  and  universally  important 
question  arising  from  a  discussion  of  this  subject  of  vaccination, 
after  its  advantages  in  individual  cases  have  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated,  is,  How  may  the  full  capabilities  of  the  practice 
be  taken  advantage  of?  or,  in  other  words,  How  may  it  be- 
come the  means,  as  was  hoped  for  it  by  its  sanguine  discoverer, 
of  completely  exterminating  small-pox. 

It  is  thought  that  this  very  desirable  result  can  be  obtained 
only  by  means  of  legal  compulsory  vaccination,  and  I  believe 
that  I  cannot  do  better  toward  establishing  the  correctness  of 
this  view  than  by  quoting  from  some  very  eminent  authorities 
on  this  subject.  Professor  Austin  Flint,  Sn,  of  New  York, 
often  termed  the  Nestor  of  medicine  in  America,  says  in 
regard  to  this  matter :   "  The  difficulty  of  securing  for  all  man- 
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kind  a  protection  against  small-pox  almost  complete  is  not  so 
much  in  the  efficiency  of  the  means  as  in  enforcing  their  adop- 
tion to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Vaccination  and  re-vaccina- 
tion, in  order  to  be  universal,  must  be  compulsory,  and  authori- 
tative measures  to  secure  the  proper  and  successful  performance 
of  the  operation  are  essential." 

The  following  extract  from  "  Ziemssen*s  Cyclopaedia  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  "  is  evidence  to  the  same  effect : 

"A  weapon  of  defence  against  the  scourge  of  small-pox  so 
powerful  as  vaccination  should  not  be  left  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  individual,  but  the  State  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  look 
after  its  most  thorough  performance.  As  in  other  spheres 
where  for  the  attainment  of  a  result  perfect  co-operation  is 
requisite,  so  our  experience  in  regard  to  vaccination  teaches, 
that  instruction  and  admonition  alone  are  almost  powerless  in 
the  struggle  against  negligence,  deficient 'sense  of  duty,  and 
evil  disposition,  which  oppose  this  useful  measure  at  every  step. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  therefore,  have  long  since 
been  of  the  opinion  that  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end 
/egal  compulsion  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  authority  of  the 
State  to  effect  this  is  unquestionable  in  the  minds  of  those  free 
from  prejudice,  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  Indeed,  even  since  vaccination  has  been  very  im- 
perfectly employed  against  the  decimating  plague,  the  average 
length  of  life  has  undergone  an  evident  increase. 

'*  Even  the  selfish  pretext^that  vaccination  is  injurious  be- 
comes, as  we  have  seen,  untenable  as  the  great  number  of  the 
formerly  accepted  dangers  of  vaccination  have  been  shown  to 
be  wholly  imaginary,  and  the  harm  which  only  rarely  occurs 
can  be  certainly  avoided  by  means  of  caution  and  experience.*' 


Love  Potion. — A  young  wife  who  thought  she  was  losing 
her  husband's  affections  went  to  a  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh 
daughter  for  a  love  powder.  The  mystery  woman  told  her. 
"  Get  a  raw  piece  of  beef,  cut  flat,  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Slice  an  onion  and  rub  the  meat  on  both  sides  with  it.  Put  on 
pepper  and  salt,  and  toast  it  on  each  side  over  a  red  coal  fire. 
Drop  on  it  three  lumps  of  butter  and  two  sprig?  of  parsley,  and 
get  him  to  eat  it.**  The  young  wife  did  so,  and  her  husband 
loved  her  ever  after. 
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THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  TEACH  SANITATION.* 


By  N.  N.  Shipuan,  M.D  ,  Seymour,  Ind. 


No  intelligent  man  or  woman  in  this  enlightened  and  pro- 
gresssive  age  will  call  in  question  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  people  upon  so  important  a  subject  as  that  of  hygiepe,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  laws  which  govern  health.  It  is  a  subject 
in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State  is  interested 
(or  at  least  should  be),  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  a  subject 
that  has  received,  perhaps,  less  attention  than  any  other  relat- 
ing to  our  physical  well-being.  By  disregarding  some  of  the 
simpler  laws  of  health,  we  bring  not  only  upon  ourselves  untold 
misery,  but  entail  upon  our  offspring  the  same  maladies  in- 
creased tenfold.  There  is  therefore  a  fearful  responsibility 
resting  upon  us,  if  we  avail  not  ourselves  of  every  means  within 
our  reach  to  better  our  physical  condition,  and  thus  make  life 
more  enjoyable  for  ourselves,  and  to  transmit  to  our  children 
constitutions  free  from  hereditary  taint.  Instead  of  thirty  years, 
or  thirty-three  years,  being  the  average  duration  of  human  life, 
it  should  be  extended  to  sixty,  or  even  seventy  years,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  better  understanding  and  a  proper  appreciation 
of  sanitary  laws  would  bring  about  this  happy  result.  The  ques- 
tion for  us  to  consider  to-night  is  the  proper  way  to  teach  sanita- 
tion. We  must  not  expect  at  a  single  bound  to  reach  the  highest 
point  in  sanitary  science.  If  we  could  do  this,  then  would  we 
not  have  need  of  elementary  instruction.  We  must,like  the  child, 
learn  first  our  **  A  B  C*s,"  and  then  to  spell,  and  read,  and  so  on 
until  we  shall,  step  by  step,  reach  a  point  where  our  minds,  dis- 
ciplined and  trained,  shall  be  able  to  grasp  and  solve  the  most 
difficult  problems.  Nothing  great  has  ever  been,  or  can  be,  ac- 
complished by  listlessness  and  inactivity;  no  great  advancements 
have  ever  been  made  in  any  of  the  sciences  without  patient 

*  Read  before  the  Indiana  State  Sanitary  Society,  Seymour,  March  13,  1884. 
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study,  persistent  effort,  and  untiring  industry.  This  must  be 
our  motto  if  we  expect  to  succeed.  The  first  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  furtherance  of  our  plans  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  upon  this  very  important  subject.  I  do 
not  feel  competent  to  instruct  you  to-night  as  to  the  best  plans 
for  bringing  about  this  desired  end,  but  I  will  venture  some 
suggestions  that  I  trust  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  In 
order,  however,  to  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  subject,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  evils 
to  be  remedied  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws, 
and  then  I  shall,  as  best  I  can,  point  out  the  remedy.  The 
first  thing  that  I  call  your  attention  to  is  our  public  schools,  for 
I  believe  that  more  physical  degeneracy  is  attributable  to  this 
source  than  to  any  other.  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  shall  subject 
myself  to  the  severest  criticisms  by  thus  alluding  in  so  uncom- 
plimentary a  manner  to  an  institution  which  has  ever  been  and 
is  now  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  American  people,  but  I  feel 
it  to  be  no  less  a  duty  on  this  occasion  to  speak  condemnatory 
of  such  flagrant  violations  of  physical  law  than  I  would  if  called 
upon  to  eulogize  and  laud  the  more  praiseworthy  deeds  that 
are  done  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  I  find  in  an  address  de- 
livered before  our  State  Medical  Society  a  few  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Weist,  language  so  expressive  and  so  pertinent  to  this 
question  that  I  quote  from  it.  He  says,  after  quoting  some 
statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  children  in 
our  public  schools,  which  was  something  like  three-fourths  of 
a  million,  that,  All  questions  relating  to  school  life  on  the 
health  of  the  children  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  faulty 
construction  of  seats  and  desks  causes  many  cases  of  spinal 
curvature,  with  distortion  of  the  chest,  that  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  consumption;  the  air  of  school-rooms  is  usually  bad, 
and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  bad  air  tends  to  develop  this 
fatal  disease.  Professor  Richardson  says  :  A  large  proportion 
of  the  consumptive  population  have  been  brought  up  in  close 
school-rooms,  during  school  hours  far  too  prolonged.  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  of  Boston,  tells  us  it  is  very  common  for  consulting  phy- 
sicians to  see  a  child  who  has  been  at  school  much  interested 
in  his  studies,  and  constantly  stimulated  by  his  teachers  and 
parents,  without  regard  to  his  physical  health,  to  study  that  he 
might  stand  high  in  his  classes,  having  his  ambition  excited  by 
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prizes,  who  has  been  crushed  by  the  pressure  thus  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  The  prize  gained,  or  the  examination  con- 
cluded, being  the  signal  for  entire  decay  of  the  physical  powers 
and  the  development  of  consumption.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  **  Sex 
in  Education,*'  has  clearly  pointed  out  how  females  are  liable 
to  suffer  in  health  from  attendance  on  school,  and  that  the 
methods  pursued  in  our  schools  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
neuralgias,  hysteria,  and  other  nervous  troubles  that  do  so 
much  to  produce  the  chronic  invalidism  of  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can women.  The  force  that  should  have  been  used  up  in  the 
production  of  blood,  muscle,  and  nerve,  being  expended  in  the 
brain  work  of  the  school- room,  there  is  produced  a  woman 
beautiful,  but  fragile,  illy  fitted  to  transmit  healthy  life  to  her 
children.  During  the  school  life  of  the  girl  there  is  often  laid  a 
foundation  for  disease,  important  to  her  as  an  individual  be- 
cause of  the  mental  and  physical  pain  resulting,  but  of  very 
much  more  importance  because  of  its  effects  on  her  children. 
Another  evil  of  great  magnitude  for  which  our  system  of  edu- 
cation is  mainly  responsible,  is  injury  to  eyesight.  An  examina- 
tion ofmany  thousands  of  school-children  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  defects  of  sight  originate  in  the  school-room,  that  a  large 
percentage  of  scholars  is  affected,  the  percentage  increasing 
with  the  stage  of  advancement  in  study,  and  that  these  defects 
**  are  progressive  in  degree  according  to  the  length  of  school 
experience.".  Very  serious  tendencies  to  disease  of  the  nervous 
system  are  developed  in  the  school-room.  '*  Temporary  active 
hyperemia  is  the  condition  of  brain  action,**  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  young  brain,  subjected  to  severe  and  long- 
continued  mental  strain,  may  be  vitally  injured.  The  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  child  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  effort  to  make 
everything  conform  to  rule  and  system.  The  bright  child  must 
be  cut  down  while  the  dull  one  is  stretched  up.  In  both  cases 
the  excitement  of  the  brain  following  study  is  increased  by  the 
emotions  excited.  In  one  case  there  is  crushed  hope,  in  the 
other  gratified  vanity.  The  brain  is  thus  unduly  stimulated, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  suffers. 

**  It  is  a  law  among  living  things  that  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  followed  by  early  decline  and  death,  and  the 
brain  of  a  child  offers  no  exception  to  the  rule,  cerebral  stimu- 
lation tends  to  produce  insanity."     I  need  not  go  beyond  the 
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limits  of  our  own  country  to  find  proofs  of  this  latter  statement ; 
a  system,  therefore,  that  produces  such  fruit,  certainly  demands 
our  attention. 

Another  evil  in  our  land,  and  one,  too,  that  calls  no  less 
loudly  for  sanitary  interference,  is  the  increasing  desire  to  get 
rich.  Those  who  escape  the  dangers  already  referred  to  during 
their  school  life,  are  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  with  new  dangers  growing  out  of  errors  in 
our  social  system ;  here,  again,  the  brain  is  unduly  taxed  and 
kept  on  a  strain  from  day  to  day  in  order  that  each  may  excel 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  maintain  a  standing  in 
society  wholly  incompatible  with  his  .or  her  pecuniary  sur- 
roundings. If  we  could  but  bring  ourselves  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  our  real,  and  not  our  fancied  wants  are  few  and 
easily  satisfied,  it  would  be  a  very  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Many  other  errors  of  lesser  import  obtain  merely  for 
the  want  of  a  better  understanding  or  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  physical  and  hygienic  laws.  To  point  out  these  errors  and 
hold  up  before  the  people  the  long  train  of  evils  resulting  from 
a  total  disregard  of  them,  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sanitarian. 
The  field  is  a  wide  one  and  offers  to  us  a  rich  harvest  of  health, 
and  wealth  of  enjoyment,  if  we  but  exercise  ordinary  zeal  in 
cultivating  it. 

Having  thus  far  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the 
evils  to  be  found  in  our  educational  and  so.cial  systems, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  cure.  Dr.  Lundy,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Health  Associa- 
tion but  a  short  time  ago,  after  reading  a  very  excellent  paper 
on  **  School  Hygiene,"  points  out  some  of  the  remedies.  He 
says  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  cramming  process  in 
education,  and  the  nervous  excitement  due  to  the  spirit  of 
rivalry.  Reduce  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and 
shorten  the  period  of  study.  Ventilate  the  school-rooms  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  methods.  Regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  school-room,  as  an  atmosphere  that  is  foo 
warm  tends  to  debilitate  the  system.  Provide  properly  con- 
structed and  arranged  seats  and  desks.  Instruct  pupils  to  sit 
up  erect  and  to  hold  the  book  or  paper  at  least  twelve  inches 
from  the  eye.  Provide  highly  myopic  pupils  with  proper 
spectacles  which  will  enable  them  to  read  at  the  natural  dis- 
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tance  of  twelve  inches.  Furnish  the  pupils  with  well-printed 
books  and  an  abundance  of  light  without  producing  glare  ;  and, 
lastly,  provide  for  the  physical  education  of  all  school-children 
and  teach  them  the  importance  of  out-door  exercise. 

Now  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  these  errqrs  than  it  is  to 
correct  them,  and  one  reason,  and  a  very  important  one  too, 
why  this  convention  has  been  called  together,  is  that  we  may 
have  a  free  interchange  of  thought  upon  all  questions  that  tend 
to  better  our  physical  condition  and  to  inaugurate  a  movement 
that  shall  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  great  im- 
portance of,  and  urgent  necessity  for,  better  sanitation. 

The  people  then,  instead  of  opposing,  will  heartily  co-operate 
with  and  cheerfully  sustain  the  already  existing  State  and  local 
boards  of  health,  for  these  are  the  pioneer  agencies  that  must 
lay  the  foundations  upon  which  the  sanitarian  is  to  build. 
Great  advancements  have  already  been  made  in  this  direction 
during  the  last  decade.  Less  than  fifteen  years  ago  such  a 
thing  as  a  State  board  of  health  was  comparatively  unknown ; 
now  more  than  twenty  States  have  organizations,  and  every 
county  in  our  own  State,  and  every  city  and  town  almost,  has  a 
local  board  of  health.  All  of  these  now  are  working  harmoni- 
ously together  and  have  in  view  the  one  grand  and  glorious 
aim,  and  that  is  the  good  of  the  whole  people.  Since  these 
boards  of  health  have  been  organized  they  have,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Board,  collected  together  much  valuable 
information  and  many  very  important  scientific  truths  have 
been  brought  to  light  through  their  agencies.  The  seemingly 
useless  matter  which  is  now  being  collected  together  by  health 
officers  everywhere,  will  become  in  a  few  years  invaluable  data 
for  determining  questions  which  are  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance, not  only  to  the  hygiene  of  cities  and  towns,  but  to  indi- 
viduals as  well.  Our  children  should  be  properly  instructed  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  sanitation  in  our  public  schools, 
and  our  colleges,  and  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It 
sKbuld  be  sounded  forth  from  the  pulpit,  the  rostrum,  and  the 
stump,  and  especially  should  the  great  moulding  power  of  the 
press  be  utilized  for  the  more  speedy  enlightenment  of  the 
masses  everywhere.  By  thus  using  every  means  at  our  com- 
mand, we  shall  in  a  few  years  see  a  wonderful  revolution  in  re* 
gard  to  our  hygienic  surroundings,  and  nowhere  will  it  be  seen 
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or  felt  more  than  in  our  mortality  lists  and  the  perfect  control 
we  shall  possess  over  all  the  preventable  diseases.  Epidemics 
will  be  known  only  as  things  of  the  past. 

How  often  have  we  seen  it  occur  even  in  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  jvhen  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera,  or 
perhaps,  some  other  terrible  disease  threatened  to  sweep  over 
our  land,  that  timely  sanitary  interference  checked  its  onward 
march  and  saved  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  from  its  deso- 
lating effects  and  caused  it  to  pass  on,  to  find  a  foothold  in  a 
less  favored  locality  where  all  these  precautionary  rneasures 
had  been  neglected  or  entirely  ignored.  Besides  the  saving  of 
life  and  the  prevention  of  sickness,  the  money  question,  which 
is  the  least  worthy  to  be  considered  in  this  connection,  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  one.  Had  I  the  time  to-night,  I  could 
show  by  statistical  information  that  an  almost  incalculable 
amount  of  health  could  be  saved  to  the  State  every  year,  by  a 
judicious  expenditure  of  a  little  money  in  the  right  direction. 
Our  law-makers  and  executors  of  law,  though  men  generally 
of  large  information  and  liberal  views,  need,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  any  other  class,  to  be  enlightened  on  sanitary  matters ;  had 
some  of  them  appreciated  the  large  amount  of  labor  necessary 
to  put  into  practical  working  order  the  excellent  laws  already 
enacted,  they  never  would  have  crippled  the  efforts  of  our 
State  Board  of  Health,. by  withholding  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  make  it  an  efficient  working  body.  We  pour  out 
our  treasure  with  a  liberal  hand  to  the  large  army  of  teachers 
and  professors,  that  our  children  may  be  instructed  in  matters, 
many  of  them  far  less  important  than  those  pertaining  to  their 
physical  well-being. 

I  appreciate  as  much  as  any  one  the  very  highest  culture 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  I  insist  that  this  high  state  of 
culture  shall  not  be  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  physical ;  let 
both  the  mental  and  the  physical  grow  up  in  harmony  with 
each  other ;  and  then  we  shall  have  what  the  ancient  Greeks 
would  style  a  perfect  man  and  a  perfect  woman. 

Until  we  shall  succeed  in  awakening  in  the  popular  mind  a 
manifest  interest  in  sanitary  matters,  such  as  inquiring  into  the 
deleterious  influences  that  surround  us,  and  providing  every 
means  for  ridding  ourselves  of  them,  the  work  of  the  sanitarian 
will  not  be  fully  accomplished. 
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SANITARY  COOKING.* 


By  Virginia  U  Oppenheimer,  M.D.,  Seymour,  Ind. 


**  We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art, 

We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without  heart. 

We  may  live  without  friends. 

We  may  live  without  books, 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 
"  We  may  live  without  books — 

What  is  knowledge  but  grieving  ? 

We  may  live  without  hope — 
What  is  hope  but  deceiving  ? 

We  may  live  without  love — what  is  passion  but  pining  ? 

But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining  ?  " 

Thus  saith  the  poet,  and  forthwith  turns  the  world  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  cook.  And  into  what  better  hands  could  you 
fall  ?  To  you,  my  fat,  jolly,  four-meals-a-day  friend,  Mr. 
Gourmand,  but  more  especially  to^;'^?^,  my  sombre,  lean,  dys- 
peptic, two-mealsfa-day  friend,  Mr.  Grumbler,  the  cook  is  in- 
deed a  valuable  friend. 

The  cook  wields  a  sceptre  that  is  only  second  in  power  to 
that  of  love  ;  and  even  love  has  become  soured  through  the 
evil  instrumentality  of  the  good-looking  or  bad-cooking  cook. 
This  is  no  jest,  it  is  a  very  sad  fact. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  how  can  the  cook  preserve  the 
health  of  her  patrons,  maintain  happiness  in  the  family,  and 
yet  not  throw  the  gourmands  into  bankruptcy?  Very  simple, 
I  assure  you. 

1.  You  must  have  the  cook.  I  mean  by  this,  that  not  every 
one  can  occupy  that  important  office.  The  greatest  considera- 
tion in  the  qualities  of  a  cook  is,  does  she  like  the  work  ?  No 
one  can  fulfil  the  duties  of  any  noteworthy  office  unless  he 
labors  at  them  with  vim  and  willingness. 

2.  You  must  have  good  articles  of  food  originally. 

3.  As  our  honest  lago  said,  *'  You  must  have  change." 
When  one  arrives  at  adult  age>  he  should  have  learned  by 

experience  what  articles  of  food  dOy  and  what  articles  of  food 
do  not  agree  with  him,  and  to  shun  the  latter,  no  matter  how 
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daintily  served  or  how  tempting  the  circumstances.  The  man 
who  knows  thdit  pdt^s  de  foie gras^  or  the  livers  of  abnormally 
fattened  geese  disagree  with  him,  and  still  eats  them,  is  not  to 
be  pitied  when  all  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia  overtake  him. 

The  cooking  of  any  article  of  food  has  evidently  much,  very 
much  to  do  with  its  digestibility.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  teach  cooking,  but  merely  to  give  some  general  hints 
as  to  the  best  as  well  as  the  simplest  methods  of  preparing 
staple  articles  of. food.  The  same  articles  of  food  can,  and 
should  be  prepared  differently  on  each  day  of  the  week. 
Changes  of  diet  are  too  likely, to  be  underestimated.  By  con- 
stant change  the  digestive  organs  in  the  average  person  are 
prevented  from  having  that  repulsion  of  food  which,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  is  likely  to  result  from  a  sameness  of  diet  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time. 

We  often  hear  from  our  scientific  men  that  this  or  that  ar- 
ticle of  food  is  excellent  for  muscle,  another  for  brain,  another 
for  bone*  etc.,  etc.  Now,  stubborn  facts  are  like  stone  walls, 
against  which  theories  often  butt  out  their  beauty  and  their 
power.  It  is  well  known  to  almost  every  one  nowadays  that 
well-cooked  food,  whether  it  be  potatoes,  meat  and  bread,  fish, 
or  anything  else  worthy  the  name  of  food,  will  well  maintain, 
indefinitely,  either  the  philosopher  or  the  hod-carrier. 

Many  of  you  know,  and  all  of  you  ought  to  know,  that  the 
principal  ingredients  of  nearly  all  our  foods  are  starch  and  al- 
bumen. Starch  is  the  principal  nutritive  ingredient  of  vege- 
tables and  breadstuffs.  Albumen  is  the  principal  ingredient  of 
meats,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  animal  derivatives. 

Starch  never  enters  the  system  as  starch,  but  must  first  be 
converted  into  sugar  either  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  The  process 
of  this  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  is  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  certain  plants,  such  as  the  beet,  the  so-called  sugar- 
cane, and  other  growths.  The  young  plant  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, composed  of  starch.  As  the  plant  grows  older,  a  sub- 
stance is  produced  which  is  called  diastase.  Through  the 
influence  of  this  diastase  the  starch  is  converted  into  a  peculiar 
non-crystallizable  substance  called  dextrine^  and  as  the  plant 
matures,  this  dextrine  is  transformed  into  crystallizable  sugar. 

'*  Dextrine  is  a  substance  that  can  be  produced  from  starch 
by.  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  malt  extract,  and  by 
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roasting  it  at  a  temperature  between  284°  and  320°  F.,  till  it  is 
of  a  light  brown  color,  and  has  the  odor  of  overbaked  bread." 

A  simple  form  form  of  dextrine  may  be  found  in  the  brown 
crust  of  bread  ;  that  sweetish  substance  that  gives  the  crust  its 
agreeable  flavor.  Pure  dextrine  is  an  insipid,  odorless,  yel- 
lowish-white, translucent  substance,  which  dissolves  in  water 
almost  as  readily  as  sugar.  As  stated  above,  it  is  easily  con- 
verted into  dextrose^  or  glucose ^  as  it  is  usually  named. 

Th\s  glucose  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of  sugar,  and  is 
the  same  against  which  so  many  of  the  newspapers  waged 
such  a  war  a  year  or  two  ago.  These  critics  were  evidently, 
for  the  most  part,  persons  who  knew  little  about  the  subject. 
Glucose,  if  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  chemicals,  is  as 
harmless  as  any  other  form  of  sugar.  Most  of  our  candies 
contain  more  or  less  of  it,  and  are  in  every  way  as  satisfactory 
as  when  manufactured  wholly  from  other  sugars. 

It  is  therefore  self-evident  that,  as  sugar  is  a  necessary  ai* 
tide  of  food,  the  process  which  aids  the  transformation  of  our 
starchy  foods,  must  necessarily  aid  digestion.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  to  say  by  this  that  if  all  our  starchy  foods  were  con- 
verted into  sugar,  that  their  digestion  would  thereby  be  com- 
pleted. As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  this  sweet  food,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach  day  after  day,  would  soon  cause  that  particu- 
lar organ  to  rebel  against  this  sameness  of  diet.  In  order  the 
more  clearly  to  illustrate  this  point,  I  will  briefly  show  you 
how  some  of  the  every- day  articles  of  food  can  be  each  day 
differently  prepared,  and  thus  be  rendered  more  palatable, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  more  digestible,  for  it  is  a  demonstrated 
fact  that  savory  foods  are  far  more  easily  digested  than  the 
same  foods  unsavored.  ' 

The  art  of  serving  and  arranging  dishes  for  the  table  is  an 
accomplishment  in  itself.  It  is  very  reasonable  that  all  things 
that  go  to  make  up  beauty  and  harmony  at  the  dinner  table 
should  add  their  full  quota  to  the  appetite,  and,  I  was  about  to 
say,  **  to  the  digestion,"  but  will  qualify  the  statement  by  say- 
ing, to  the  digestion  if  the  appetite  be  not  porcine. 

Our  commonest  article  of •  food  is  Xht  potato.  Let  us  see 
how  potatoes — which  contain  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  starch 
as  against  eighty-eight  per  cent,  in  rice,  and  sixty-six  per  cent. 
in  wheat  flour — can  be  prepared  as  just  mentioned.     We  will 
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look  for  a  moment  at  the  manner  in  which  they  are  usually 
served  by  the  average  cook  : 

I,  Boiled  with  their  jackets  on  ;  2,  roasted  in  the  embers  ; 
3,  roasted  with  meat ;  4,  fried  ;  5,  mashed  ;  6,  salad. 

1.  Potatoes  boiled  in  their  jackets  are  excellent  if  properly 
prepared.  But  there's  the  rub.  The  trouble  is,  they  are  too 
often  allowed  to  boil  slowly  and  too  long,  and  thus  become 
water-soaked,  soggy,  and  solid,  and  proportionately  indigesti- 
ble. They  should  be  put  over  a  brisk  fire,  and  kept  at  a  brisk 
boil  till  done  ;  then  drain  off  the  water,  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
over  them,  and  return  to  the  fire  a  moment  to  dry  thoroughly, 
when  you  will  find  them  bursting  with  their  white,  mealy  con- 
tents. 

2.  Roasted  potatoes  are  general  favorites  and  very  digesti- 
ble. A  more  agreeable  flavor  is  imparted  to  them  if  roasted  in 
hot  embers  (wood  fire),  care  being  used  to  keep  them  covered 
with  the  hot  embers. 

3.  Fried  potatoes,  as  they  are  very  generally  served,  are 
almost  as  digestible  as  rocks,  but  not  so  tempting  in  all  their 
grease-dripping  beauty  as  the  latter.  Many  of  you  have 
doubtless  seen  the  potatoes  neatly  sliced  and  dumped  into  a 
frying  pan  full  of  hot  lard,  where  they  were  permitted  to  sink 
or  float,  and  soak  and  sob  for  about  a  half  hour  or  more. 
When  served,  they  presented  the  picturesque  spectacle  of 
miniature  potato  islands  floating  at  liberty  in  a  sea  of  yellow 
grease.  Now,  if  any  of  you  can  relish  and  digest  such  a  mess 
as  that,  I  would  advise  you  to  leave  this  clime,  and  eat  tallow 
candles  with  the  Esquimaux. 

If  you  are  fond  of  fried  potatoes  cook  them  in  this  way  : 
Take  what  boiled  potatoes  are  left  from  breakfast  or  dinner  ; 
when  cold,  remove  the  jackets  and  cut  into  thin  slices,  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  cayenne ;  have  ready  a  hot 
frying  pan,  with  enough  meat  drippings  or  sweet  lard  to  cover 
the  bottom  ;  put  in  the  potatoes  and  fry  a  rich  brown,  stirring 
constantly  with  a  knife  to  prevent  burning.     Serve  very  hot. 

4.  Mashed  potatoes  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

5.  Potato  salads  are  appetizing  and  piquant,  because  they 
are  usually  made  up  with  strong  condiments,  onions,  etc.  They 
are  therefore  not  verj'  digestible  in  themselves.  Nevertheless 
they  are  so  palatable  that  we  cannot  easily  dispense  with  them  ; 
but  after  eating  them,  if  you   expect  to  have  inward  peace, 
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either  split  wood,  walk  eight  and  a  half  miles,  or  take  some 
other  light  exercise. 

More  palatable,  and  proportionately  digestible,  are  the  fol- 
lowing methods  of  cooking  this  useful  vegetable  : 

I,  Saratoga  potatoes  ;  2,  k  la  maitre  d'hdtel ;  3,  potato 
croquettes  ;  4,  potatoes  and  cream  ;  5,  ^  la  Lyonnaise. 

1.  For  Saratogas^  pare  and  slice  your  potatoes  as  thin  as 
possible,  dri)pping  them  into  cold  water  in  which  is  dissolved 
a  tiny  piece  of  alum  to  make  them  crisp.  Let  them  remain  in 
the  water  for  an  hour  or  longer.  Drain  and  wipe  perfectly  dry 
with  a  tea  towel.  Have  ready  a  quantity  of  boiling  lard.  Drop 
them  in,  and  fry  a  delicate  brown.  Drain  all  grease  from  them, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  and  serve.  Here,  in  the  crisp  slices,  you 
will  have  the  much  desired  dextrine.  Or,  in  other  words,  your 
potato  is  already  half  digested.  Eat  three  or  four  potatoes 
prepared  thus,  and  you  feel  no  inconvenience  ;  but  how  would 
you  feel  did  you  devour  three  soggy,  water-soaked  boiled  po- 
tatoes ? 

2.  For  h  la  mattre  cTkStelf  pare  the  potatoes,  cut  into 
pieces  half  an  inch  wide,  and  the  length  of  the  potato  ;  drop 
into  cold  water  until  wanted  (an  hour  or  so) ;  then  drain  and 
fry  in  boiling  lard.  Just  as  they  begin  to  brown  take  them  out 
with  a  skimmer  ;  let  them  slightly  cool ;  then  put  back  and 
fry  a  rich  brown.    This  makes  them  puff  up,  and  very  attractive. 

3.  For  croquettes^  take  finely  mashed  potatoes,  and  mix 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  and  sweet  milk  or  cream  enough 
to  moisten  thoroughly.  Mix  Vith  this  one  well-beaten  ^%g^ 
and  form  into  small  balls,  taking  care  to  have  them  snu>oth. 
Have  ready  one  plate  with  a  beaten  egg  upon  it,  and  another 
with  cracker  crumbs.  Dip  each  ball  into  the  egg,  and  then 
into  the  crumbs,  and  brown  nicely.  Lay  the  croquettes  on 
brown  paper  first,  to  get  rid  of  any  superfluous  grease,  then 
serve  on  a  napkin. 

4.  Potatoes  and  cream  are  prepared  by  mincing  cold  boiled 
potatoes  fine,  putting  them  in  a  spider  with  a  little  melted  but- 
ter in  it,  and  letting  them  fry  slightly,  keeping  them  well  cov- 
ered. Add  a  very  small  piece  of  fresh  butter,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  pour  over  them  cream  or  rich  milk.  Let 
them  boil  up  once,  and  serve.  This  is  a  very  nice  dish,  and 
may  be  safely  taken  into  delicate  stomachs. 

5.  A  la  Lyonnaise  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Take  five  cold 
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potatoes,  one  onion,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Slice  the  onion 
finely,  and  fry  it  in  butter  until  it  begins  to  take  color  ;  add  the 
sliced  potatoes,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  keep  shaking  the 
saucepan  until  they  are  somewhat  browned.     Serve  hot. 

A  few  random  remarks  about  the  preparation  of  albuminous 
foods.  If  the  albumen  in  food  is  hardened  by  prolonged  cook- 
ing, it  is  rendered  less  instead  of  more  digestible.  Therefore, 
the  so-called  well-cooked  meats  are  really  badly-cooked  meats. 
Meats  should  be  only  half  done,  or  rare.  To  do  this  properly 
it  is  necessary  to  cook  with  a  quick  fire.  Steaks  should  be 
broiled,  not  fried.  I  am  in  accord  with  a  well-known  orator 
who  said,  recently,  that  **  the  person  who  fries  a  steak  should 
be  arrested  for  cruelty  to  humanity.**  Some  few  meats  should 
always  be  well  cooked  before  eating.^ 

The  same  law  holds  good  with  eggs  as  with  meats.  A 
hard-boiled  egg  is  only  fit  for  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  ;  it  was 
never  intended  by  nature  to  adorn  the  human  stomach.  There 
are  very  many  ways  of  preparing  eggs — by  frying,  baking, 
poaching,  shirring,  etc.  I  will  only  describe  briefly  a  few 
simple  methods  of  making  omelettes. 

In  making  this  elegant  dish,  never  use  more  than  three  eggs 
to  an  omelet.  Plain  omelet ;  Separate  the  whites  and  yolks  ; 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  water  to  the  whites,  and  beat  to  a  stiff 
froth  ;  add  to  the  yolks  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  and  beat  until 
light ;  then  season  with  salt,  and  about  two  tablespoonsfuls  of 
cream  or  rich  milk.  Have  your  spider  very  hot ;  turn  your 
whites  and  yolks  together,  and  stir  lightly  to  mix  them  ;  place 
a  bit  of  butter  in  the  spider,  and  immediately  pour  in  your 
eggs.  When  set  (which  takes  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds,  and 
be  careful  that  it  does  not  brown  too  much),  fold  together  in 
a  half  moon,  remove  it,  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  and 
serve  on  a  hot  plate.     It  should  be  eaten  immediately. 

Fruit  omelets  are  made  by  placing  preserved  fruits  or  jel- 
lies between  the  folds.  Baked  omelets  are  prepared  as  above 
with  the  addition  of  placing  in  the  oven  and  allowing  to  brown 
slightly. 

French  omelet  is  prepared  in  this  way :  Take  a  half  cup  of 
boiling  milk  with  a  half  teaspoonful  of  butter  melted  in  it ;  pour 
this  over  one  half-cup  of  bread  crumbs  (light  bread) ;    add 

*  These  are  the  exceptionsw  Pork,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  disease  in 
hogs,  should  be  well  done. 
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salt,  pepper,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  very  light ; 
mix  thoroughly  ;  and  lastly,  add  the  whites  whipped  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Stir  lightly,  and  fry  in  butter.  When  nearly  done,  fold 
together  in  a  half  moon,  and  serve  immediately. 

And  thus  we  might  continue  ad  infinitum,  but,  as  was 
stated  before,  it  is  not  my  object  to  instruct  you  in  special 
cooking,  but  to  illustrate  in  this  manner  how  much  easier  it  is, 
to  both  the  cook  and  your  stomachs,  to  prepare  healthful 
dishes  than  to  do  the  reverse. 


Time  Required  to  Digest  Different  Foods. —  The 
Monitor  de  la  Salud  contains  in  a  recent  number  the  results 
of  some  experiments  lately  made  by  E.  Jessen  on  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  digestion  of  certain  kinds  of  food.  The  stomach 
of  the  person  on  whom  the  experiments  were  made  was  emptied 
by  means  of  a  pump,  lOO  grammes,  equal  to  1,544  grains, 
or  about  2f  ounces  of  meat,  finely  chopped  and  mixed  with 
three  times  the  quantity  of  water  were  introduced.  The  ex- 
periment was  considered  ended,  when  the  matter,  on  removal 
by  the  pump,  was  found  to  contain  no  muscular  fibre. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  gramme  weighs  nearly  is4 
grains,   and   the  cubic  centigramme   is  equal  to    i   gramme. 
The  2f  ounces  of  meat  were  therefore  mixed  with  nearly  eight 
ounces  of  water,  before  being  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
The  results  were  as  follows ; 

Beef,  raw  and  finely  chopped 2  hours. 

"      half  cooked 2\     *' 

*'      well  cooked' 3       ** 

**      slightly  roasted 3       *' 

*'      wellVoasted ;....  4       " 

Mutton,  raw 2       " 

Veal         '*    2i     *' 

Pork         '*    3        " 

The  digestibility  of  milk  was  examined  in  the  same  way. 
The  quantity  used  was  regulated  so  that  the  nitrogen  should 
be  the  same  as  in  the  100  grammes  of  beef. 
602  cubic  centimetres,  nearly  sixteen  ounces,  of  cow's 

milk,  not  boiled,  required 3^  hours. 

602  cubic  centimetres,  boiled 4        " 

602  "  sour 3i      " 

675  "  skimmed 3i      •* 

656  *'  goat's  milk,  not  boiled 3^      ** 

12 
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A  TRIBUTE    TO    THE    SANITARIAN. 


A.  N.  Bell,  M.D.,  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian,  New  York. 

Dear  Doctor  : — As  one  of  the  friends  of  The  Sanitarian 
from  its  institution  to  the  present  day,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  New 
Year's  congratulations  upon  its  great  progress  and  success. 
My  first  subscription  was  given  merely  upon  personal  grounds, 
but  when  I  found  how  great  the  field  it  covered  was,  and  how 
my  interest  was  aroused  and  grew  in  it  with  each  successive 
issue,  I  soon  learned  to  look  to  it  as  a  visitor  always  acceptable 
and  instru^ive. 

Your  ecfiblematic  eagle,  bearing  in  its  talons  the  Eucalyptus, 
the  great  sanitary  plant,  and  the  Poppy,  a  veritable  regium 
donum  from  the  King  of  kings  to  the  human  race,  I  accepted  as 
a  pledge  from  The  SANITARIAN  to  the  people  to  render  them 
true  and  faithful  service.*  The  new  cut  which  embellishes  the 
cover  with  the  beginning  of  this  year,  is  a  vigorous  reassurance 
of  the  faithfulness  of  The  Sanitarian  to  its  purpose,  and  a 
renewal  of  its  promise  for  the  future. 

As  I  more  and  more  frequently  refer  to  the  well-conned 
volumes  of  past  years,  and  more  and  more  fully  appreciate  its 
comprehensiveness — insomuch  that  there  is  no  subject  in  hy- 
giene which  it  has  not  treated  or  touched  upon — it  may  be 
truly  said,  **  ml  tetigit  quod  non  illuminavity  even  in  dark 
sewers,  or  in  and  under  the  filthy  holds  of  infected  ships. 

Hygiene  is  the  greatest  subject  before  the  people,  so  far  as 
all  mundane  or  transitory  interests  are  concerned.  The  doctor 
who  is  not  a  hygienist  is  not  qualified  to  practise  medicine ; 
and  when  he  attends  among  people  ignorant  or  careless  of 
hygiene,  he  loses  patients,  no  matter  how  skilfully  he  orders 
the  medical  treatment.  Thus  he  may  be  treating  a  case  of 
pneumonia  in  a  close  and  heated  bed-chamber,  from  which 
attendants,  equally  ignorant,  have  rigorously  excluded  every 
breath  of  fresh  air — the  very  first  and  all-important  thing  for 
which  his  patient  is  panting. 

♦  For  a  description  of  the  natural  history  and  prophylactic  properties  of  the  Eu- 
cdlyptus,  and  its  appropriateness  in  combination  with  the  Poppy  as  an  emblem  for 
The -Baiutarjan,  see  vol.  iv.,  pp.  227  and_237. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  attendants  have  but  even  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  they  will  be  found  co-operating  with  the 
competent  doctor  in  maintaining  ventilation.  But  if  ignorant, 
they  may  defeat  his  best  means  to  cure,  while  they  will  be  sure 
to  blame  him  for  the  unfortunate  result.  Both  alike  may  read 
The  Sanitarian  with  edification  and  profit.  It  is  an  asper- 
sion, however,  which  some  people  entertain  that  doctors  are 
averse  to  sanitation.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  its  most  ear- 
nest advocates  and  promoters.  The  field  of  medicine  is  so  large 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  those  who  are  extensively  engaged  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  to  comprehend  all  the  detail  of  preven- 
tive measures.  But  it  is  incredible  that  there  is  any  doctor  of 
medicine  who  would  not  be  glad  to  see  such  opprobria  niedi- 
corum  as  phthisis,  syphilis,  cholera,  typhus,  and  yellow-fever 
banished  from  the  face  of  the*  earth.  Probably  they  never  will 
be  quite,  but  modern  sanitation  is  likely  to  suppress  them  to 
an  extent  not  hitherto  dreamed  of  in  medical  philosophy. 

It  is  the  sphere  of  The  SANITARIAN  to  foster  and  promul- 
gate all  sound  ideas  and  knowledge  bearing  upon  subjects  so 
nearly  related  to  all  human  interests  and  welfare ;  and,  to  do 
you  justice  as  editor  of  the  foremost  publication  devoted  to 
preventive  medicine,  you  have  not  been  remiss  in  your  own 
work,  nor  in  gathering  and  communicating  the  ideas  and  facts 
of  collaborators  promotive  of  the  progress  of  sanitation.  In 
illustration,  I  may  here  mention  one  of  the  subjects  to  which 
The  Sanitarian  gave  attention  at  its  outset,  a  dozen  years 
ago — school  hygiene ;  and  the  forcible  language  with  which 
you  characterized  the  crowding  of  school-houses  and  the  cram- 
ming of  young  children's  brains,  as  school-room  stunting.  But  I 
must  stop  here,  only  begging  you  to  continue  manfully  in  the 
great  work  to  which  you  have  given  such  an  impetus  in  this 
country,  until  The  SANITARIAN  shall  become,  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  the  messenger  of  health  and  the  joy  of  every  household  in 
the  land. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Richard  McSherry.   ' 

*  Baltimore,  January  23,  1885.    ; 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS— PRE- 
LIMINARY  NOTICE. 


The  Committee  on  Organization  of  the  Ninth  In- 
ternational Medical  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States  in  1887,  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  29, 
1884,  for  the  determination  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Congress, 
the  election  of  Officers  of  the  Committee,  who  will  be  nomi- 
nated to  fill  the  same  offices  in  the  Congress,  and  the  consider- 
ation of  questions  of  finance. 

The  following  rules  were  adopted  : 

I.  The  Congress  will  be  composed  of  members  of  the  reg- 
ular medical  profession,  who  shall  have  inscribed  their  names 
on  the  Register  of  Congress,  and  shall  have  taken  out  their 
tickets  of  admission.  As  regards  foreign  matters,  the  above 
conditions  are  the  only  ones  which  it  seems,  at  present,  expe- 
dient to  impose. 

The  American  members  of  the  Congress  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  by  regularly  organized 
State  and  local  medical  societies,  and  also  by  such  general  or- 
ganizations relating  to  special  departments  and  purposes  as 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  the  American  Gynaecological,  Ophthalmological, 
Otological,  Laryngological,  Neurological,  and  Dermatological 
Societies,  and  the  American  Public  Health  Association  ;  each 
of  the  foregoing  Societies  being  entitled  to  appoint  one  dele- 
gate for  every  ten  of  their  membership. 

All  Societies  entitled  to  representation  are  requested  to 
elect  their  delegates  at  their  last  regular  meeting  preceding 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  to  furnish  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral with  a  certified  list  of  the  delegates  so  appointed. 

The  officers  elected  are  as  follows : 

President. — Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  of  New  York. 
Vice-Presidents. — Dr.  Alfred  Still6,  of  Philadelphia  ;    Dr. 
Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  R.   P.  Howard,  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
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Secretary- General, — Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.S.A. 
Treasurer. — Dr.  J.  M.  Browne,  U.S.N. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  (in  addition  to  the 
President,  Secretary-General,  and  Treasurer). — Dr.  I.  Minis 
Hays,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York  ;  Dr. 
Christopher  Johnston,  of  Baltimore;  Dr.  S.  C.  Busey,  of 
Washington. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  proceed  at  once  to  complete 
the  work  of  organization. 

J.  S.  Billings, 

Secretary-  General. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  x,  1884. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

On  evidence  which,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  appears  to 
be  conclusive,  the  present  Congress  has  decided,  in  accordance 
with  the  trite  maxim  that  **  It  is  not  safe  to  swap  horses  while 
crossing  a  stream,"  and  that  it  is  better  to  make  appropriation 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  to  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Board 
of  Health,  as  at  present  constituted,  than  to  undertake  the 
constitution  and  organization  of  a  new  and  different  board  in 
the  face  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  cholera.  Congress  is 
probably  the  more  so  inclined  by  reason  of  divided  counsels 
among  sanitarians,  and  **  would-be  sanitarians"  in  the  prospect 
of  new  offices.  For,  notwithstanding  the  general  concert  of 
action  by  the  representatives  of  the  State  Boards  of  Health, 
and  invitation  to  all  State  and  municipal  boards  to  meet  in 
conference  and  unite  upon  an  acceptable  measure,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  representatives  of  twenty-five  States  and 
forty  important  cities  on  the  proposed  bill,  as  printed  in  our 
January  number,  scarcely  had  the  ink  with  which  it  was  printed 
become  dry,  before  some  new  propositions  by  some  sanitarians 
who  did  not  make  it  convenient  to  attend  or  communicate  with 
the  Conference,  and  criticisms  by  some  new  sanitarians — for 
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the  first  time  heard  of — began  to  divert  public  and  Congres- 
sional attention  from  the  bill  agreed  upon,  in  an  effort  to  show 
their  own  peculiar  competency  above  the  sixty-five  practical 
men  so  recently  in  conference. 

The  only  one  of  these  efforts  worthy  of  attention  is  the  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  prepared  by  Dr.  O. 
W.  Wight,  Health  Officer  of  Detroit.  Dr.  Wight  promptly 
sent  The  Sanitarian  a  copy,  with  the  request  to  publish  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Conference  in  our 
January  number.  The  number  was  set  up  at  the  time  Dr. 
Wight's  copy  was  received,  and  we  could  not  conveniently 
comply  with  his  request,  if  we  had  been  so  inclined,  which 
we  were  not,  for  the  manifest  reason  that,  to  follow  up  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  Conference  by  another  bill,  would  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  unity  of  effort,  both  among  sanitarians 
and  Congressmen,  necessary  for  the  enactment  of  any  national 
health  law. 

It  is  with  special  regret  that  we  find  one  so  eminent  as  Dr. 
Wight  justly  is,  as  a  practical  sanitarian,  promoting  discord  ; 
that  he  did  not  give  the  Conference  the  benefit  of  his  sugges- 
tions, so  that  the  bill  which  it  presented  might  have  been 
strengthened  thereby,  instead  of  dividing  this  influence  by  this 
separate  and  opposing — for  it  is  a  radically  different — effort.  It 
has  doubtless  had  its  effect  in  preventing  such  prompt  action 
by  Congress  as  the  Conference  had  reason  to  expect  when  it 
adjourned. 

Of  the  relative  merits  of  the  Conference  bill  and  Dr. 
Wight's,  the  time  for  discussion  is  not  now  opportune  (before 
printing  it  in  our  own  pages),  although  it  has  already  been  ex- 
tensively published.  Both  appear  to  be  dead  for  the  present ; 
and  the  hope  of  the  immediate  future  is,  that  the  incoming 
Executive,  and  reorganized  Treasury  Department,  will  not 
follow  the  example  of  their  predecessors  in  ignoring  the  sani- 
tary authorities,  and  arrogating  to  themselves  all  necessary 
knowledge  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  independent 
of,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  practical  sanitary  knowledge. 

State  and  Local  Boards  of  Health  Reports,  and 
much  under  the  head  of  LITERATURE,  unavoidably  crowded 
over  to  next  number. 
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AMERICAN   PUBLIC   HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association,  for  **  the  advance- 
ment of  sanitary  science  and  the  promotion  of  organizations 
and  measures  for  the  practical  application  of  public  hygiene." 
has  filed  a  certificate  of  incorporation.  The  following  are 
the  officers  :  James  E.  Reeves,  President ;  Irving  A.  Watson, 
Secretary  ;  John  Berrien  Lindsley,  Treasurer  ;  and  Albert  L. 
Gihon,  U.S.N. ,  Charles  Smart,  U.S.A.,  Smith  Townshend,  S. 
A.  Robinson,  and  John  Eaton,  these  being  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  required  by  the  United  States  law  un- 
der which  the  Act  of  Incorporation  was  effected. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  met  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Wednesday,  December  loth,  to  select  topics  for  consider- 
ation at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Association^  to  be 
held  in  Washington  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  December,  1885. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  four  Lomb  Prize  Essays  would 
be  then  read  and  submitted  for  discussion,  it  was  determined  to 
have  but  three  other  subjects  announced,  namely  : 

(i).  The  best  form  in  which  the  results  of  registration  of 
diseases  and  deaths  can  be  given  to  the  public,  in  weekly, 
monthly,  and  annual  reports  ; 

(2).  The  proper  organization  of  Health  Boards  and  local 
sanitary  service  ;    and 

(3).  Recent  sanitary  experiences  in  connection  with  the 
exclusion  and  suppression  of  epidemic  disease. 

The  Committee  on  Disinfectants,  of  which  Major  Stern- 
berg, of  the  Army,  is  Chairman,  was  authorized  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary report  through  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation, at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  details  of  the  Prize 
Essays,  etc.,  will  be  made  public  in  the  Secretary's  customary 
preliminary  circular  announcement.  The  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  well  attended,  only  two  members  being  absent. 

The  deaths  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  of  Sacramento,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California,  and  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  and  of  Dr.  John  G.  Thomas,  of  Savan- 
nah, President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Georgia,  and 
late  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  were  announced. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  New  Orleans  in 
April,  1885. 
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The  Report  of  Surgeon-General  F.  M.  Gunnell, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  U.  S. 
Navy,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1883,  is  compre- 
hended in  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages — confined  to  tabular . 
statements  of  the  sick  and  mortality  on  board  ship  and  in  hos- 
pitals, a  brief  description  of  the  Naval  Hospitals,  the  Quaran- 
tine Station  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  of  the  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  Greely  Relief  Ex- 
pedition, a  short  account  of  the  Investigation  of  the  Bureau, 
and  a  recommendation  of  a  Post-graduate  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion for  the  younger  medical  officers. 

Explanation  of  this  brief  report,  as  compared  with  the 
volumes  for  the  years  1873-74  and  for  1879,  1880,  1881,  and 
1883,  appears  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  fore- 
going reports,  all  the  vessels  of  the  Navy,  and  the  medical 
topography  of  the  stations  and  places  visited,  are  already 
fully  described,  and  that  during  the  year  reported  upon,  the 
only  unusual  occurrences  deemed  worthy  of  mention  are  as 
stated.  Moreover,  the  preceding  voluminous  reports  contain 
the  summed-up  statistics  of  previous  years.  Indeed,  as  the 
Surgeon  General  remarks : 

*'  For  many  years  the  Bureau  has  published  careful  statis- 
tics of  the  health  of  the  Navy  and  the  character  and  distribu- 
tion of  its  diseases  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Dr.  Horwitz*s 
service  as  Chief  of  Bureau,  from  1865  to  1869.  very  interesting 
and  valuable  abstracts  of  the  diseases  and  surgical  injuries  of 
our  large  squadrons  upon  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers  of  the 
country  during  the  late  war  were  prepared  and  published  with 
the  annual  report.  In  1870  Surgeon  T.  J.  Turner  prepared 
for  Dr.  William  M.  Wood,  the  first  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Navy,  an  admirable  form  of  statistical  report  with  accom- 
panying sanitary  notes,  which  has  been  followed  in  subsequent 
reports  of  this  office,  with  such  additions  and  expansions  as 
have  suggested  themselves  to  the  succeeding  Chiefs  of  Bureau; 
who  have  generally  shown  full  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
extent  of  the  sanitary  studies  and  recorded  observations  of  the 
officers  of  their  Department. 

"  Dr.  Wood  also  issued,  in  1870,  instructions  to  medical  offi- 
cers, to  send  from  every  vessel  in  commission  and  from  each 
naval  station,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  addition  to  their  quar- 
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terly  returns  and  yearly  abstracts  of  diseases  and  injuries,  full 
sanitary  reports  of  the  posts  and  the  places  visited,  with  all 
matters  of  interest  concerning  the  origin  of  diseases  and  the 
most  judicious  modes  of  providing  protection  against  them,  as 
well  as  of  their  treatment ;  and  for  fourteen  years  past,  *  from 
every  sea  and  shore,*  have  come  the  interesting  and  valuable 
returns  which  have  furnished  the  yearly  volume  of  sanitary 
reports  issued  by  the  Bureau.  The  effect  of  such  a  system,  in 
arousing  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  subjects  and  in 
developing  the  faculties  of  observation  and  research,  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  The  study  of  sanitary  science  and 
its  practical  applications  to  the  care  of  naval  ships  and  stations 
has  occupied  the  best  minds  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  many  years,  and  the  results  have  been  fully  shown  in  the 
good  condition  of  the  crews  of  our  vessels  of  all  classes  in  our 
late  war  and  in  the  wide  distribution  of  our  cruisers  about  the 
world. 

**  In  very  recent  years  the  additions  to  the  contents. of  the 
yearly  reports  have  rendered  the  volume  more  bulky  and  ex- 
pensive than  the  value  of  the  very  minute  statistical  compari- 
sons and  computations  would  seem  to  authorize,  and,  at  my 
request,  Dr.  Turner  has  reduced  the  statistical  report  to  the 
facts  of  real  value  and  iaterest  to  the  medical  department,  in 
accordance  with  his  original  plan." 

The  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  year,  on  a  total  force 
afloat  of  9,874,  were  as  follows  : 

Remaining  sick  from  previous  year,  172  ;  admitted,  8,550; 
discharged  to  duty,  7,624 ;  invalided  to  hospital,  850 ;  in- 
valided from  service,  34;  died,  45;  remaining  sick  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  169;  total  number  of  sick  days,  69,926 
The  ratio  of  mortality  for  the  year  was  4.55  per  1,000  of 
force — a  slight  increase  over  the  average  of  previous  years. 
The  mean  death-rate  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  4.40 
per  1,000. 

Of  the  insane  of  the  Navy,  there  remained  in  the  Govern- 
ment Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Washington,  September  30, 

1883,  60;   admitted  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 

1884,  II  ;  discharged  during  the  year,  9;  total  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  62. 
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"  Medico  -  Legal  Science  in  New  York  City." — 
Under  this  caption,  our  esteemed  contemporary,  The  Medical 
Record  oCD^c^mh^r  27th  makes  note  of  the  last  annual  meetings 
of  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  and  of  the  election  of  Professor 
R.  Ogden  Doremus,  President ;  of  the  election  of  Professor 
Frank  H.  Hamilton,  President  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence; and  it  takes  occasion  to  say  that  *'  the  Society  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  is  a  result  of  a  protest  against,  and  a 
*  bolt '  from,  the  Medico-Legal  Society  and  its  management, 
and  is  hampered  only  by  its  youth.  The  Medico-Legal  Society 
has  been  seriously,  if  not  irretrievably,  injured  by  the  fatuitous 
ambition  of  a  lawyer,  who  seems  to  have  no  other  aim  in  life 
than  to  be  its  President  and  manager  " — in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  Clark  Bell,  Esq.,  the  lawyer  referred  to,  labored  most  assid- 
uously for  the  election  of  Professor  Doremus ;  and  moreover, 
that  he  had  been  prevailed  upon,  from  year  to  year,  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  and  members  of  the  New 
York  bar  to  allow  them  to  continue  him  as  President,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  valuable  services  to  medico-legal  science  in  found- 
ing and  magnifying  the  most  complete  library  on  the  subject, 
except  the  library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  office,  in  the  United 
States ;  and  lest  the  Society  should  under  less  fostering  man- 
agement fail  to  carry  out  this  important  purpose.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  every  member  who  has  the  good  of  the  Society 
at  heart,  to  know  that  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dore- 
mus, its  best  interests  will  be  promoted  in  all  respects. 

While  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  The  Medical  Record,  that  the 
Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  is  the  result  of  a  "bolt" 
from  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  and  moreover,  it  may  be 
stated,  by  the  resignation  of  a  few  members,  who,  like  its 
recently  elected  President,  Professor  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  are 
an  honor  to  any  Society  with  which  they  heartily  co-operate, 
the  bolters  taken  as  a  whole  are  considerably  less  numerous 
and  less  distinguished  as  promoters  of  medico-legal  science 
than  the  accessions  to  the  Medico-Legal  Society  have  been 
since  the  **  bolt,"  and  that  at  no  period  since  its  origin  has  the 
condition  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society  been  more  prosperous 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MONTH  OF 
Dbcembeb,  1884. 

Gorrespcmdentf!  ondOT  thU  head  will 
pIoRse  send  reportn  promptly. 


Burlington,  Vfc.,  12,500 
*Boeton,  Maas.,  427,940 
*Lowel],  Mass.,  68,500  . . . 
^Woxoester,  Mass.,  58,295. 

Providence,  R.  L,  120,000 , 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  75,000 ' 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  1,356,958, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  644,526 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  21,000 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  22,000 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  97,344 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  20,000.. 
Troy,  N.Y.,  60,000.... 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  65,000 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  39,000.... 
Anbom,  N.  Y.,  26,000 
West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  13,000 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  101,000. 
Kingdton,  N.  Y.,  20,000 

Newburgb,  N.  Y.,  20,000 

Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y.,  20,207.. 

Oawego,  N.  Y.,  24,000 

♦Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  209,000  .  J 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  57,000 

^PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  927,995. ..' 

♦Pittsburg,  Pa.,  180,000 i 

Brie,  Pa.,  36,768 

•Wamington,  Del.,  51,500.    .' 
♦Cincinnati,  O.,  280,000. . 
-HDleyeland,  O.,  200,429. . 

Toledo,  O.,  52,000 

Detroit,  Mich.,  140,000. . 
♦Bock  Island,  TIL,  11,650 

Chicago,  111. ,  630,000    

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  400,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  150,000  . . . 
♦Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  25,000 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  235,000. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  100,000 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  100,000 

♦Baltimore,  Md.,  408,520 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  200,000 

Richmond,  Va. ,  73,400 

♦Lynchburg,  Va,,  23,000  .   . . .  j 
gNew  Orleans,  La.,  234,000. . « ' 

Nashville,  Tenn. ,  50,000 ; 

Mobile,  Ala.,  31,295 \ 
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*  4  Weeks,  ending  December  37, 1884;  t  3  weeks ;  1 1  week. 
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MORTALITY   STATISTICS   ABROAD. 


TWO  WEEKS. 
Ending  Dec  27, 1884. 


London,  4,019,361 

Liverpool,  573,202. 

Glasgow;  617,941 

Birmingham,  421,258. . . 

Dublin,  351,014 

Manchester,  388,296 

Leeds,  327,324 

Sheffield,  300,563 

Edinburgh,  246,703. . . . 

♦Belfast,  216,622 
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Munich,  240,000 

Leipzig,  164,636 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Names  of  steamers,  date  of  arrival,  fort  of  departure,  number  of  pas- 
sengers, NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  AND  BIRTHS  DURING  THE  VOYAGE  FROM  EU- 
ROPEAN PORTS  TO  NEW  YORK,  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  1 885. 

Arrival.  Vessels.  From. 

Jan.     I,  Vincenzo  Florio,  Palermo, 

**      7,  Gallia,  Liverpool, 

"     12,  Oregon,  ** 

**    16,  St.  Germain,  Havre, 

*'     19,  Neckar.  Bremen, 

"     19,  City  of  Montreal,  Liverpool, 

"    23,  Gen'l  Werder,  Bremen, 

1,243  6  4 

Loss  OF  Life  and  Vessels.— Of  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
New  England  fisheries.  Captain  J.  W.  Collins  says  : 

**  In  the  ten  years  from  1873  the  total  loss  of  vessels  has  been 
147,  of  which  number  82  have  foundered  at  sea,  7  of  the  latter 
having  been  abandoned  in  a  sinking  condition.  The  total 
value  of  these  vessels  was  $735,126.  The  total  loss  of  life  has 
been  1,233  men,  895  of  whom  went  down  in  their  vessels, 
which  foundered  at  sea.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  the  ex- 
act number  of  bereaved  families  which  lost  their  natural  pro- 
tectors, since  for  one  or  two  years  of  the  period  under  consid- 
eration accurate  record  was  not  kept  of  the  widows  and  father- 
less children  left  by  these  disasters  at  sea,  and,  even  if  it  had 
been,  it  would  not  show  how  many  almost  helpless  parents 
have  been  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  support.  As  near 
as  I  can  get  at  it,  making  what  I  believe  to  be  an  underesti- 
mate for  the  years  of  which  I  can  obtain  no  statistics  of  the 
widows  and  children  left,  322  women  have  been  made  widows 
and  658  children  left  fatherless  by  the  disasters  to  the  Gloucester 
fleet  alone.  Many  of  these  families  have  been  left  in  utter 
destitution." 

Killed  by  Wild  Beasts.— According  to  official  statistics, 
out  of  a  grand  total  of  22,905  human  beings  killed  last  year  in 
India  by  "  wild  beasts,"  no  fewer  than  20,667  fell  victims  to 
snake-bites. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Diseases  of  the  Urinary  and  Male  Sexual  Organs. 
By  William  T.  Belfield,  M.D.,  author  of  the  ''[Relations 
of  Micro-organisms  to  Disease  "  (Cartwright  Lectures,  1883) ; 
Pathologist  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital ;  Surgeon  to  the 
Genito-urinary  Department,  Central  Dispensary,  Chicago ; 
Physician  to  the  Oakwood  Retreat,  Geneva,  Wis.;  Professor 
of  Microscopy,  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  8vo,  pp. 
358.     New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co. 

Therapeutics  of  the  Respiratory  Passages.  By 
Prosser  James,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Ther- 
apeutics at  the  London  Hospital  Medical  College  ;  Physician 
to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Chest ;  late 
Physician  to  the  North  London  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.  8vo,  pp. 
324.     New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co. 

A  Manual  of  the  Medical  Botany  of  North  Amer- 
ica. By  Lawrence  Johnson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medi- 
cal Botany,  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New 
York  ;  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  ; 
Member  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  etc.  8vo,  pp.  306. 
With  numerous  illustrations.    New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co. 

These  are  the  concluding  volumes  of  **  Wood's  Library  of 
Standard  Medical  Authors  "  for  1884,  and  they  so  well  com- 
plete the  conditions  of  this  standard  library  for  the  year  that 
subscribers  will  find  such  encouragement  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  enterprise  for  supplying  standard  authors  on  all  practical 
subjects  as  will  abundantly  justify  its  continuance. 

The  Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Cholera.  By  J. 
H.  Raymond,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  to  the  Conference  of  State  and  Municipal  Boards  of 
Health,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  10,  1884,  we  are 
glad  to  receive  in  special  pamphlet.  It  is  eminently  worthy  of 
extensive  circulation.  An  Appendix,  moreover,  addressed  to 
the  Common  Council  of  Brooklyn,  urging  the  propositions  of 
the  Report,  and  special  reasons  why  the  privy- vaults,  cess- 
pools, and  other  means  of  filth  storage  in  that  city,  together 
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with  the  foul  wells,  should  be  abolished  forthwith,  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  other  cities  and  places  throughout  this  country. 
The  general  adoption  of  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
of  this  report  would  unquestionably  be  the  means  of  greatly 
promoting  health  and  saving  many  lives,  wholly  independent 
of  its  specially  intended  effect  of  preventing  cholera,  than 
which  there  are  no  more  important  means  upon  which  the 
public  can  rely. 

Annals  of  Surgery:  A  Monthly  Review  of  Surgical 
Science  and  Practice.  Edited  by  L.  S.  Pilcher,  M.D.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  C.  B.  Keetley,  F.R.C.S.,  London,  Eng.  Vol- 
ume I.,  Number  i.  96  pages,  large  octavo.  Published  simul- 
taneously in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

While  this  periodical  is  the  successor  of  the  Annals  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery ^  which  was  published  in  Brooklyn  from 
1880  to  1884,  it  promises  to  be  a  good  deal  more ;  and  to  this 
end  the  same  American  editor,  who  so  ably  and  successfully 
edited  the  former  publication,  with  so  good  a  foreign  repre- 
sentative in  this  as  Mr.  Keetley,  and  such  a  corps  of  distin- 
guished collaborators  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  here 
appear,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

The  original  contributions  to  this  first  number  are  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Keetley,  of  London,  the  English  editor;  Drs.  Fran- 
cis J.  Shepherd,  of  Montrose ;  Lewis  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York ; 
and  Alex.  J.  C.  Skene,  of  Brooklyn.  Following  these  are  the 
Proceedings  of  Societies,  Index  to  Surgical  Progress,  and  Re- 
views. All  communications  pertaining  to  editorial  management, 
Contributions y  Exchanges^  and  Books  for  Review ^  should  be 
sent  direct  to  the  editors,  respectively ;  in  the  United  States 
to  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Pilcher,  4  Monroe  Street,  Brooklyn  ;  in  Great 
Britain  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Keetley,  F.R.C.S.,  20  Prince  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  West  London.  $5.00  per  annum  ;  50  cents 
a  number.  Subscriptions  and  all  communications  pertaining 
to  the  Business  Department,  advertisements,  etc.,  should  be 
sent  to  the  publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.; 
London,  Eng.:  Bailli^re,  Tindall  &  Cox. 

Education,  January-February  number,  has  two  excellent 
papers  on  normal  schools  :  •*  Intellectual  Training  in  the  Nor- 
mal School,"   by  E.  H.  Long,  of  St.  Louis;  and  ''Normal 
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Schools,  their  Necessity  and  Growth,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt- 
er, of  New  York.  These  articles  are  characterized  by  great 
ability,  and  deserve  to  be  extensively  read,  as  the  subject 
which  they  discuss  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  en- 
list the  attention  of  persons  engaged  in  promoting  public 
education.  It  has  been  well  said  by  some  one:  "As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  and  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country  will  be  largely  stamped  by  the  normal 
schools.  Besides  these,  this  number  contains  si:^  other  articles 
and  "  Foreign  Notes,"  and  is  embellished  by  a  steel-plate 
portrait  of  the  eminent  art  educator,  Louis  Prang. 


OBITUARY. 


Henry  Gibbons,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  and 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California,  died  while 
on  a  visit  at  his  birthplace,  Wilmington,  Del.,  November  5, 
1884.  He  was  born  September  20,  1808.  He  graduated 
M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  March,  1829,  and 
began  practice  in  his  native  city,  where  he  remained  until 
1844,  when  he  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  there  remained  until 
1850,  and  thence  moved  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Here  he 
speedily  obtained  a  leading  place  in  his  profession,  was  made 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  and  State  Medical  Societies  ; 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  the  Pacific  ;  member  and  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  Senior  Editor  of  The  Pacific  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  He  was,  besides,  active  and  honorary 
member  of  several  scientific  societies,  and  author  of  many 
essays  on  subjects  of  practical  and  State  medicine,  among 
the  most  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned — *'  A  Prize 
Essay  on  Tobacco  and  its  Effects;"  **  Letheomania,  the  Re- 
sult of  the  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Morphia;"  **  Modern 
Spiritism  ; "  **  Feticide,  and  a  Protest  against  Meddlesome 
Midwifery."  As  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  he  was 
an  active  worker,  and  made  several  valuable  reports. 
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SEWAGE     DISPOSAL. 

A  Rejoinder  to  Col.  George  E.  Waring. 
(In  Two  Parts.) 


By  C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.D., 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland, 


Part  I. 


A     COMPARATIVE     VIEW     OF     THE     LIERNUR    AND     WARING 

SYSTEMS. 

*' Irrigation  as  a  Process  for  Purifying  Sewage  **  is  the 
title  which  Colonel  Waring  has  thought  proper  to  prefix  to  a 
paper  read  by  him  at  the  second  Sanitary  Council  of  Mary- 
land, held  September,  1884,  and  which,  according  to  usual 
practice,  will  be  published  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Board  of  Health. 

The  title  is  undescriptive  of  the  contents  of  the  paper, 
which  really  pursues  no  inquiry  whatever.  It  does  not  in  any 
manner  investigate  the  subject  heretofore  under  discussion, 
but  asserts,  simply,  that  the  statements  made  by  me  in  a  paper 
published  twelve  months  ago,  in  reply  to  Colonel  Waring'c 
attack  upon  the  Liernur  system  of  sewerage,  are  wholly  incor- 
rect ;  and  assumes  the  point  in  dispute  to  have  been  proved 
13 
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without  attempting  to  submit  it  to  the  test  of  evidence  or  of 
argument. 

Colonel  Waring's  object  has  been,  clearly,  not  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  Liernur  system,  which  alone  was  under 
discussion,  but  to  undermine  and  destroy  it,  by  an  assumption 
that  "  there  is  nothing  connected  with  this  system  which 
to-day  constitutes  a  live  issue  in  American  sanitary  improve- 
ment." 

If  his  paper  had  been  truly  entitled,  it  might  have  been 
called,  after  the  style  of  De  Foe,  "  The  Shortest  Way  Out  of  a 
Difficulty  ;  "  or,  in  the  manner  of  Swift,  '*  A  Protest  for  Pre- 
venting Obstructions  to  my  Particular  Schemes." 

In  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Sanitary  Council,  the 
Baltimore  American  thus  speaks  of  Colonel  Waring's  paper : 

**  Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  of  Rhode  Island,  followed 
Colonel  Thomas,  with  a  paper  on  '  Irrigation  as  a  Process  for 
Purifying  Sewage.'  The  paper  was  entirely  a  defence  of  his 
(Waring's)  system  of  sewerage.  Colonel  Waring  read  a  paper 
at  the  last  Council  fully  explaining  his  system,  which  has  been 
published.  The  document  read  to-day  was  a  reply  to  Dr.  C.  W. 
Chancellor,  who,  in  a  paper  published  some  time  ago,  brought 
out  strong  arguments  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  disposing 
of  sewage  by  irrigation,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  some 
places  in  Europe,  is  a  failure.  This  system  consists  in  convey- 
ing sewage  from  the  cities  into  the  country  and  on  land  to 
irrigate  it.  Dr.  Chancellor,  upon  his  return  from  Europe,  in 
the  spring  of  1883,  declared  (in  a  paper  read  before  the  Med- 
ical and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland),  that  eminent  author- 
ities had  stated  that  the  system  was  a  failure.  It  pollutes  the 
water  and  creates  a  foul  atmosphere,  and  the  bed  (irrigation 
fields)  is  converted  into  a  bed  of  fermentation  and  infection. 
Colonel  Waring  declared  Dr.  Chancellor  to  be  entirely  wrong, 
and  that  water  coming  from  the  sewage  irrigated  fields  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  that  this  disposal  of  the  sewage  is  most  per- 
fect.    The  paper,  as  already  stated,  was  entirely  personal." 

After  such  a  statement  from  a  public  journal,  it  may  be 
asked.  Why  I  think  Colonel  Waring's  paper  worthy  of  notice? 
Why  I  am  induced  to  bestow  attention  upon  a  weak  attempt 
to  divert  public  attention  from  the  main  question,  namely,  the 
merits  of  the  Liernur  system  ?     My  answer  is,  that  I  consider 
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the  question  of  a  proper  disposal  of  sewage  one  of  transcendent 
importance  at  this  time,  especially  to  the  people  of  Maryland, 
many  of  whom  would  be  injuriously  affected,  should  Colonel 
Waring's  project  for  sewering  the  city  of  Baltimore  be 
adopted  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  advantages  which  the 
pneumatic  system  of  Liernur  undoubtedly  offer  to  the  all- 
important  end  of  getting  rid  of  the  excretal  sewage  of  cities 
and  towns,  without  offence  to  health  or  comfort,  should  not  be 
swept  away  by  the  arbitrary  determination  of  one  man. 

The  minute  details  into  which  Colonel  Waring  has  entered 
to  show  that  irrigation  with  sewage  matter  will  convert  a 
barren  and  unhealthy  district  into  an  "  Elysian  Field,"  and 
which  he  sets  forth  in  such  graphic  and  characteristic  language, 
and  with  so  much  naivet6  and  earnestness,  is  intended  simply 
to  draw  attention  from  the  real  issue,  viz. :  The  superiority  of 
the  Liernur  system  over  that  in  which  Colonel  Waring  himself 
holds  proprietary  rights.  But  I  do  not  intend  that  the  public 
mind  shall  be  thus  diverted. 

The  views  which  I  advanced  upon  the  question  of  irriga- 
tion, and  supported  by  the  best  authorities,  were  only  given 
incidentally,  but  they  fell  immediately  and  directly  within  the 
scope  of  my  paper,  which  Colonel  Waring  has  sought  to  dis- 
credit by  a  condensation  of  ex  parte  testimony  collected  from 
scattered  and  not  easily  accessible  authorities,  one  of  them 
being  the  engineer  of  the  Berlin  irrigation  system,  who  is 
personally  interested  in  denying  what  I  said  in  reference  to 
that  system. 

A  certain  author  was  once  told  that  a  book  that  he  had 
published  had  been  answered  twenty  years  before  the  date  of 
its  publication,  and  a  similar  repulse  might  be  offered  to 
Colonel  Waring's  statements  in  regard  to  irrigation,  taking 
away,  however,  a  few  years  from  the  period  of  the  anticipated 
disproof.  But  before  noticing  in  detail  Colonel  Waring's  plea 
in  favor  of  irrigation  as  a  means  for  purifying  sewage,  let  us 
briefly  consider  whether  there  is  anything  connected  with 
Liernur's  pneumatic  system  which  entitles  it  to  be  regarded 
as  "a  live  issue  in  American  sanitary  improvement,'*  in  com- 
parison with  the  so-called  **  Waring  system." 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in  order  not  to  encumber  the 
argument  by  repetition,  it  will  be  useful  to  restate  those  prop- 
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ositions,  which    previous   discussions    and   experiences   have 
already  established. 

1.  The  removal  of  human  excreta  (faeces  and  urine),  without 
pollution  of  air,  water,  or  soil,  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
pneumatic  system  of  Liernur,  but  not  by  the  Waring  system. 

2.  The  Liernur  system,  wherever  introduced,  unlike  the 
Waring  system,  has  done  its  work  efficiently,  and  has  given 
entire  satisfaction. 

3.  It  satisfies  all  claims  whatever  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
sewage,  and  is  applicable  to  cities  of  every  variety  of  local 
peculiarity  in  regard  to  formation  of  ground,  extension  of  area, 
and  number  of  inhabitants,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  distin- 
guished for  ease  of  technical  execution. 

4.  It  allows  equally  well  the  use  of  water-closets  and  of 
privies  without  movable  parts,  and  permits  in  both  cases  all 
water  needed  for  cleanliness. 

5.  It  prevents  positively  every  pollution  of  the  town  air 
with  sewer-gases,  and  of  the  soil  with  sewage  matter. 

6.  It  excludes  from  the  sewers  kitchen  offal  and  waste  prod- 
ucts of  manufactories,  by  means  of  arrangements  which  are 
simple  to  construct,  convenient  in  use,  and  highly  effective. 

7.  It  converts  the  fecal  matter,  by  means  of  a  cheap  and 
scentless  process,  into  a  dry  manure  powder  of  the  quality 
of  the  best  fertilizers  in  the  market,  enabling  towns  and  cities 
to  rid  themselves  of  refuse,  under  conditions  at  once  favorable 
to  their  own  finances  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country. 

8.  Engineers  of  experience  and  reputation  officially  declare 
it  to  be  easily  constructed,  and  more  economical,  both  as  to 
first  cost  and  working  expenses,  than  water-carriage  sewers 
which  have  been  a  source  of  much  perplexity  and  trouble,  be- 
sides being  dangerous. 

These  are  the  principal  peculiarities  of  the  Liernur  system, 
and  in  them  will  readily  be  recognized  its  great  superiority 
over  the  Waring  system,  which  of  necessity  must  either  pol- 
lute water  or  soil,  according  as  the  sewage  is  discharged  into 
water-courses  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  the  course  of  recent  inquiries,  I  have  obtained  some 
facts  concerning  both  the  Liernur  and  Waring  systems,  in  the 
shape  of  an  open  letter  from  Dr.  V.  Ovenbeek  de  Meyer,  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland, 
which  I  give  in  full,  both  on  account  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  author,  and  because  the  letter  refutes 
certain  charges  which  were  unjustly  preferred  against  me,  in 
connection  with  statements  unwittingly  made  by  Professor 
de  Meyer,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1883  (Baillifere  et  fils  de 
Paris). 

LETTER  OF  PROF.  DE  MEYER  TO  COL.  GEORGE  E.  WARING. 

**  Utrecht,  December  31,  1883. 

"  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  M.I.C.E., 

Member  of  the  National  Board  of  Health  U,  S,  A.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  kind 
letters  of  November  Sth  and  23d,  1883,  denying  some  of  the 
statements  in  my  pamphlet,  '  Les  syst^mes  d'^vacuation  des 
eaux  et  imnriondices  d*une  ville '  (Paris  :  J.  B.  Baiili^re  et  fils, 
1883),  and  t  am  now  fully  prepared  to  answer,  that  I  have 
been  indeed,  in  some  respects,  as  falsely  informed  about  your- 
self as  about  the  general  disapprobation  of  your  system. 

"  Having  no  other  wish  than  to  serve  the  truth  and  the 
science  of  hygiene  honestly ^  I  am  very  anxious  to  correct  the 
unfounded  parts  of  my  statements,  and  to  do  what  I  can  to 
give  to  these  corrections  the  same  circulation  that  my  errors 
have  had  ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  by  seeing 
this  letter  published  in  the  American  Sanitary  Engineer,  or  in 
any  other  periodical  which  you  might  choose,  but  this  only 
upon  condition  that  the  letter  shall  be  printed  entire^  without 
the  omission  even  of  a  single  word.  I  hope  that  you  will  find 
yourself  in  this  way  fully  satisfied. 

"  My  first  correction  relates  to  page  68  of  my  pamphlet, 
where  I  have  called  you  an  *  ancient  n^gociant,  plus  tard  lieu- 
tenant colonel  quartier-maitre  (chargd  de  Tapprovisionnement 
des  troupes)  et  actuellement  ingenieur  k  Newport*  In  giving 
your  record,  it  was  my  intention  to  show  that  you  are  a  self- 
made  man,  but  as  you  think  that  the  erroneous  recital  of  your 
career  might  give  a  wrong  impression  as  to  your  preparation 
for  the  engineering  profession,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  state, 
according  to  your  letter  of  October  4,  1883,  that  you  began 
the  practice  of  engineering  in  1855,  and  that  you  had  served 
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your  country  from  i86r  till  1866  as  major  of  infantry,  major 
of  cavalry,  later  as  colonel,  and  commander  of  important 
military  posts. 

*•  My  second  correction  relates  to  the  statement  which  I 
have  given  on  page  75  of  my  pamphlet,  in  these  terms  : 
*  Neanmoins,  la  bonne  reputation  du  syst^me  Waring  parait 
diminner  en  Am6rique.  Je  viens  d'apprendre  que  la  ville  de 
Baltimore,  avec  435,000  habitants,  qui  avait  voula  suivre 
I'exemple  de  Memphis,  a  abandonn6  ce  projet  et  a  demands 
^  M.  Liernur  un  projet  sur  Papplication  de  son  systfeme 
d'assainissement  k  tant  la  ville.  Cette  resolution  a  et6  pris 
apris  la  discussion  d'un  rapport  tr^s  d6favorable  au  systfeme 
Waring,  present6  par  M.  le  docteur  Chancellor,  Secr6taire  du 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland.' 

**  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  recall  this  statement,  and  to  quote 
the  following  sentences  from  two  letters  addressed  to  you,  and 
now  in  my  hands. 

*'  First,— \\).  a  letter  dated  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  18, 
1883,  Mr.  William  Henry  Baldwin,  civil  and  consulting  engi- 
fteer,  has  written  :  '  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  serious  objec- 
tion that  has  been  sustained  by  observation  or  practical  experi- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  I  have  noticed  that  engineers  formerly 
opposed  to  this  (the  Waring)  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage 
are  now  beginning  to  adopt  it  in  their  own  practice,' 

'*  Second. — In  a  letter  dated  Baltimore,  November  3,  1883, 
M.  Whyte,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  has  written  :  *  Baltimore 
has  taken  no  definite  action  on  this  subject,  except  to  obtain 
from  its  special  engineer,  Charles  H.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  a  report  in 
that  connection,  and  to  print  one  from  a  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil. No  action  of  the  corporation  in  favor  of,  or  in  opposition 
to,  any  system  has  been  taken  by  any  department  of  the  city 
government,  nor  has  the  city  asked  M.  Liernur  for  estimates. 
Although  I  have  personally  looked  somewhat  into  the  Liernur 
system  for  my  own  edification,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  city 
official  who  has  ever  heard  of  him,  and  no  one  (connected  with 
the  city  government)  has  been  authorized  to  request  of  him  a 
plan.' 

**  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  I  have  been  misinformed 
on  those  two  points.  I  state,  moreover,  that  my  informer  ws^ 
not  Dr.  Chancellor.     But  I  must  also  state  that  my  statement 
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as  to  Captain  Liernur  having  been  consulted  in  reference  to  a 
plan  for  the  sewerage  of  Baltimore  is  based  upon  fact.  He 
has  been  so  consulted  by  one  who  opposes  the  Waring  system 
upon  sanitary  and  financial  grounds,  and  who  expresses  him- 
self strongly  in  favor  of  the  Liernur  system.  Whether  or  not 
he  was  authorized  to  do  so  (by  the  city  of  Baltimore)  is  not 
for  me  to  say.* 

"  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  excellence  of  your  system,  I 
must,  however,  persist  in  all  that  I  have  said  in  my  pamphlet 
on  this  point,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  health 
officer,  named  in  your  letter  of  November  25,  1883,  who  has 
said  that  all  of  my  conclusions  about  your  system  are  *  absurd.* 
Of  course,  I  have  no  answer  to  such  unseemly  language  ; 
neither  am  I  disposed  to  meddle  with  the  so-called  *  Sanitary 
Engineer,'  who  wrote  anonymously  '  a  very  sharp  criticism '  of 

*  The  statements  of  Professor  de  Meyer  are  not  without  foundation  in  fact.  In 
the  winter  of  1882,  1  met  Captain  Liernur  in  Berlin,  and  being  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  working  of  his  system  in  Amsterdam,  I  requested  him  to  give  me 
an  approximate  estimate  for  introducing  it  in  Baltimore.  This  was  done,  not  offi- 
cially, but,  nevertheless,  with  the  view  of  utilizing  the  information  in  the  interest  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  if  I  should  see  fit  to  do  so  on  my  return  to  America.  I  also 
stated  to  Captain  Liernur  that  an  ordinance  had  been  introduced  in  the  City  Council 
of  Baltimore,  looking  to  the  introduction  of  the  Waring  system  of  sewerage  by  a 
private  corporation,  but  had  failed  to  receive  favorable  consideration  ;  that  the  in- 
creased mortality  in  Memphis,  since  its  introduction  into  that  city  in  1880  (bemg 
42.1  per  1,000  for  the  year  1881,  as  against  an  average  of  34  per  1,000,  excluding 
the  mortality  from  yellow  fever,  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  year  1880,  in  which 
the  new  sewers  were  constructed),  was  not  a  favorable  exhibit  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view ;  and  that  the  increased  expenditure  in  providing  manholes  and  other  improve- 
ments, which  were  found  to  be  necessary,  rendered  the  economy  of  the  system  at 
least  questionable. 

The  ordinance  above  referred  to,  which  was  '*  pigeon-holed'^  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  City  Council,  was  introduced  prior  to  Mayor  Whyte*s  term  of  office^ 
and  he,  of  course,  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  when  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Waring  that 
'*  no  action  of  the  corporation  in  favor  of,  or  tn  opposition  to^  any  system  has  been 
taken  by  any  department  of  the  city  government.''  But  Colonel  Waring  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  introduction  of  the  ordinance  and  its  subsequent  fate. 

Professor  de  Meyer  is  also  correct  in  stating  that  **my  (his)  informer  was  not 
Dr.  Chancellor,"  since  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  that  gentleman  until  I  received 
a  note  from  Mayor  Whyte,  calling  my  attention  to  the  paragraph  quoted  from  page 
75  of  M.  de  Meyer's  pamphlet. 

The  course  of  Mayor  Whyte,  in  writing  directly  to  me  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  unfriendly  action  of  Colonel  Waring,  who  jumped 
to  a  conclusion  that  I  was  the  front  of  Professor  de  Meyer's  offending  in  striking  at 
the  roots  of  his  system.  C.  W.  C. 
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my  pamphlet,  probably  for  advertising  purposes ;  but  I  refer 
only  to  your  observations  upon  several  points  in  my  notice  of 
your  system. 

*'  I  must  here  declare  it  impossible  that  the  deposits  in  the 
main  sewers  of  Memphis  'contain  no  trace  of  animal  matter.' 
The  '  absence  of  odor  *  proves  not  at  all  the  absence  of  germs 
of  disease.  You  acknowledge  yourself  that  there  is  a  *  feeble 
sliming  of  some  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  sewer,  and  that  this 
sliming  decomposes  in  the  presence  of  ample,  changing  currents 
of  air,'  which  statement  is  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  your  sys- 
tem. After  the  most  careful  examination  of  all  that  you  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  write  me  in  your  letters,  there  exists  in  my 
mind  no  doubt  that  your  system  is,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
a  bad  one^  as  it  favors  the  propagation  of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

**  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  Liernur's 
system  does  not  secure  such  absolute  cleanliness  in  household 
appliances  as  one  might  reasonably  demand.  You  have  prob- 
ably seen  that  the  Liernur  system  admits  the  use  of  a  quantity 
of  water  sufficient  to  insure  a  perfectly  clean  condition  not  only 
of  the  closets,  but  of  the  privy,  soil-pipes,  and  drains. 

"  You  are  also  positively  wrong  in  your  judgment  that  some 
of  the  details  of  that  system  include  engineering  fallacies,  as, 
for  example,  the  one  illustrated  on  page  43,  of  my  pamphlet. 
I  suppose  that  you  have  not  rightly  considered  the  signification 
of  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangles,  with  regard  to  the  total 
amount  of  forces  in  relation  to  the  resistances.  In  my  exposi- 
tion (page  113)  the  hypothenuse  xy^  xy,  xyare  represented  as 
the  expression  of  the  force  resulting  from  the  sum  of  the  differ- 
ent moving  forces  through  the  pipe  in  its  total  length,  that 
is  to  say,  *  to  the  extreme  outlet.'  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
prove  that  the  device  of  Captain  Liernur  for  increasing  the  flow 
of  horizontal  sewers  by  the  stand-pipes,  which  I  have  described 
and  explained,  is  NOT  an  •  engineering  absurdity  of  which  any 
hydraulic  engineer  would  at  once  see  the  fallacy.'  But  I  cannot 
here  enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  points ;  such  a  discus- 
sion would  involve  the  necessity  of  writing  another  pamphlet. 

*•  Your  pamphlet,  *  The  Sewerage  of  Paris,*  a  copy  of  which 
you  have  courteously  sent  me,  is  based  on  the  same  sanitary 
errors  which  are  advocated  by  the  so-called  '  Commission 
Technique  '  of  Paris.     Allow  me  to  say,  frankly,  that  I  cannot 
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conceive  :  First y  how  sanitarians  venture  to  say  that  in  (well- 
flushed)  sewers,  '  running  only  ONE-HALF  /«///  containing 
fecal  matter,  and  connected  with  atmospheric  air,  there  is  not 
a  good  condition  for  the  growth  of  germs  of  disease ;  and, 
second,  how  *  sanitary '  engineers  can  overlook  the  fact,  that 
your  system  leaves  entirely  unsolved  the  important  question  : 

*  What  to  do  with  the  sewage  without  involving  danger  to 
health  ? '  Every  main  sewer,  not  completely  and  constantly 
filled,  is  dangerous  to  health  ;  and  all  sewage  containing  fecal 
matter  is  a  danger  to  health  wilfully  created.  Fecal  matter  should 
never  be  mixed  with  other  wastes  in  the  centre  of  population  ! 

**  You  are  positively  wrong  in  saying  that  the  discharge  of 
all  wastes  directly  into  the  sewers  *  receives  the  approval  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject.*  I  maintain  that  *  sanitary  en- 
gineers '  {exceptis  excipiendis)  are  no  authority  at  all  on  this 
subject.  Excuse  my  candor  in  expressing  the  opinion  that,  so 
long  as  the  care  of  *  urban  sanitation  '  is  in.  the  hands  of  men — 

*  health  officers,'  *  sanitary  engineers,'  or  officials,  however 
called — animated,  it  may  be  by  excellent  intentions,  but  not 
thoroughly  schooled  in  the  science  of  hygiene,  and  having,  of 
course,  no  clear  idea  of  the  sanitary  conditions  which  must  be 
urged,  errors  like  those  which  I  have  combated  will  constantly 
arise. 

"  Finally,  dear  sir,  I  must  unbosom  myself  completely,  in 
reply  to  your  observation  that,  '  being  already  old  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Liernur  system,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you 
showing  such  an  infatuation  as  you  do  for  this  system.'  I  am 
now  nearly  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and,  of  course,  I,  too,  am 

*  already  old '  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Liernur  system,  having, 
moreover,  had  the  opportunity  in  my  former  capacity  as  Dep- 
uty Sanitary  Inspector,  in  1867,  now  sixteen  years  ago,  to  hear 
M.  Liernur,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  The  Hague, 
explain,  himself,  the  principles  of  his  system.  Since  that  date 
I  have  studied  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
with  a  full  knowledge,  that  I,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
call  your  system  decidedly  A  BAD  ONE,  and  Liernur's  system 
eminently  A  GOOD  ONE. 

"  Excuse  my  frankness,  and  believe  me 

"  Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  **  V.  O.  de  Meyer." 
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Twelve  years  ago  the  German  Government  organized  an 
Agricultural  Bureau  or  council  charged  with  the  important  and 
responsible  duty  of  looking  after  the  agricultyral  interests  of 
the  Empire.  This  **  Council  *'  is  composed  of  the  leading  agri- 
culturists of  the  country,  the  members  being  either  farmers  of 
large  estates  and  experience,  Professors  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural schools,  or  Directors  of  State  institutions  for  agricultural 
experiments.  This  Council  meets  annually  to  discuss  and  vote 
upon  whatever  questions  relating  to  agriculture  the  Govern- 
ment may  submit  for  its  consideration,  or  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Council,  may  seem  paramount  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire. 

In  i88l,  the  council  appointed  a  subsidiary  commission  to 
investigate  the  entire  question  of  sewerage  in  all  of  its  details, 
but  especially  with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  fecal  matter. 
This  commission  called  to  their  aid  experts  and  other  persons 
likely  to  prove  useful  in  obtaining  an  exhaustive  and  conclusive 
report  on  the  subject.  This  report  was  completed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  in  February,  1884,  and  was  by  that  body 
unanimously  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
entitled  **  Maxims  of  Experience  "  in  the  sanitation  of  Towns, 
and  is,  probably,  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  authority  ex- 
tant upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

To  be  brief,  I  shall  give  only  a  few  leading  paragraphs 
translated  from  the  report  as  published  by  the  Council : 

**  Sec.  9.  Impure  liquids  should  be  excluded  from  streams, 
lakes,  bays,  or  other  public  waters,  also  from  the  soil  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  them  ooze  away  as  effluents.  The  degree  of 
danger  connected  therewith  depends  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  liquid  and  upon  the  local  circumstances,  but  as  a 
rule  it  must  be  held  that  impurities  in  a  state  of  solution  are 
less  dangerous  than  putrefying  solid  matters,  all  matters  in 
solution  being  subject  to  the  process  of  self-purification. 

**  Sec.  id.  The  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  purifying, 
by  means  of  precipitation,  clarification  or  irrigation,  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  sewage  produced  in  large  and  populous  cities, 
and  augmented  by  water-carriage,  have  not  thus  far  met  the 
demands  of  sanitation  and  economy,  and  have  nowhere  suc- 
ceeded. 

*'  Sec.  II.  All  attempts  to  get  rid  of  water-carried  sewage 
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have  resulted  in  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
both  on  account  of  the  nuisance  created  and  the  increase  of 
taxation  incurred.  The  expectations  of  the  water-carriage- 
system,  therefore,  have  neither  been  realized  by  towns  nor  by 
agriculture. 

**  Sec.  12.  Sewerage  by  water-carriage  and  irrigation  are 
to  be  classed  with  works  subject  to  Government  control,  so  as 
to  allow  the  exercise  of  a  rigorous  authority.  Professionally 
schooled  officers  should  be  appointed  to  guard  against  the  poU 
lution  of  the  subsoil  and  water-courses  ;  both  as  it  respects 
towns  and  irrigation  fields. 

"  Sec.  22.  The  only  practical  way  of  returning  to  the  soil 
the  manurial  elements  taken  from  it,  in  supplying  provisions 
for  large  communities,  is  by  reducing  the  fecal  matter. and 
other  filth  possessing  manurial  value  to  a  dry  powder,  thaf  can 
be  stored  or  transported  at  will,  for  which  ready  sale  at  good 
prices  is  at  all  times  certain. 

**  Sec.  23.  The  manufacture  of  such  a  poudrette  or  manure 
powder  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  two  different 
ways : 

{a)  By  means  of  separating  the  water  from  the  fecal  mat- 
ter in  vacuo — method  of  Liernur. 
{b)  By  means  of  compression  and  distillation — method  of 
Buhl  and  Keller. 

*'  Sec.  24.  The  financial  result  of  these  methods  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  cost  of  delivering  the  fecal  matter  at  the 
factory. 

"  Sec.  26.  The  cheapest  delivery  is  effected  by  the  pneu- 
matic tubular  arrangement  of  Liernur. 

**  Sec.  28.  The  differentiating  sewerage  system  of  Liernur 
(one  set  of  tubes  for  fecal  matter  and  another  for  house  and 
rain-water)  solves  more  completely  the  problem  of  sewering 
large  cities,  from  a  sanitary  and  economical  point  of  view,  than 
either  the  water-carriage  system  or  the  separate  (small  pipe) 
system,  and  with  an  equal  degree  of  comfort  and  convenience 
in  the  houses  and  on  the  streets. 

**  Sec.  29.  The  Government  of  Prussia  has  declared — April 
24,  1883 — that  'there  is  no  objection  to  the  Liernur  system  in 
a  State  sanitary  sense,'  and  has  also  advised  its  '  rapid  intro- 
duction into  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom.' 
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'*  Sec.  30.  The  Director  of  the  Joint  Stock  Engine  Building 
Company  of  Berlin,  Privy-Counsellor  L.  Schwartshorff,  has,  in 
a  writing  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Council  for  Germany,  dated 
February  25, 1884,  declared  himself  prepared  to  build  and  work 
the  Liernur  sewerage  system  on  his  own  account  and  at  his 
own  cost  and  risk,  in  the  same  manner  that  gas-  and  water- 
works are  built  and  worked  by  private  enterprise/* 

The  above  report  is  dated  February  28,  1884,  and  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  **  Council  **  the  same  day.  I  have 
quoted  the  above  paragraphs  to  show  that  Colonel  Waring  is 
mistaken  in  believing  that  the  Liernur  system  is  no  longer  a 
*'  live  issue  in  sanitary  improvement.'* 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  specifically  the  objections  to 
Colonel  Waring's  system,  known  also  as  the  *'  Memphis  Sys- 
tem," the  "small  pipe  system,"  the  **  separate  system,"  etc., 
it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  upon  what  the  claims  of  Colonel 
Waring  to  an  original  system  of  sewerage  are  founded. 

Colonel  Waring  has  taken  out  patents  for  a  combination  of 
certain  features  relating  to  sewerage,  and  collects  a  royalty  of 
ten  cents  per  running  foot  of  sewer  for  the  whole  system. 
This  **  combination"  happens  never  to  have  been  made  before 
— singly,  however,  the  features  have  been  used,  partly  as  long 
as  forty  years.*  ' 

The  royalty  on  this  system,  if  it  should  be  introduced  into 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  would  amount  to  upward  of  $ioo,cxx), 
and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  Colonel  Waring  should  try  all 
possible  means  to  have  people  believe  that  his  system  is  far 
superior  to  any  other.  As  a  business  matter  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  Colonel  Waring  for  this;  but,  why  should  the 
people  of  Baltimore  pay  so  large  a  royalty  for  practically 
nothing  f  If  in  the  place  of  the  Field  flush  tanks,  the  roof  water 
from  one  house  at  the  head  of  every  sewer  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  same,  the  system  would  then  be  nothing  more  than 
the  English  separate  system,  on  which  there  is  no  royalty. 

It  is  a  pertinent  question  to  ask,  why  has  Colonel  Waring 
secured  agents  and  endeavored  to  introduce  his  patent  into 
Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere,  but  never  in  England  ?    The 


*  See  Opinion  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Hering  in   Sanitary  Engineer,  April,   1 883, 
p.  483- 
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answer  is  plain.  Because  he  knows  that  in  England  he  could 
not  collect  a  penny  of  royalty,  and  that  English  engineers 
would  laugh  at  his  pretensions.  In  Germany  he  has  failed  to 
find  adherents  among  municipal  engineers,  because  they  are 
well  acquainted  with  English  practice.  In  Paris  he  has  secured, 
no  doubt,  the  services  of  some  excellent  engineers,  who  are 
said,  however,  to  have  more  railroad  than  sewerage  experience. 
They  have  only  laid  an  insignificant  length  of  the  sewers, 
stretching  a  few  blocks ;  but  it  has  been  so  extensively  adver- 
tised that  the  impression  seems  to  prevail,  in  this  country  at 
least,  that  quite  a  lot  of  work  has  been  done. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  intelligent  and  experienced  engi- 
neers, in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  who  maintain  that 
the  admission  of  roof  water,  clean  as  it  is,  secures  an  admirable 
flushing,  better  for  several  reasons  than  automatic  flush  tanks 
alone,  which  are  placed  at  the  highest  ends  of  the  sewers.  In- 
deed, **  the  absolute  exclusion  of  roof  water  is  simply  to  throw 
away  a  great  natural  and  economical  aid  in  rendering  sewers 
clean  ;  "  but  without  discarding  this  advantage  Colonel  Waring 
could  not  have  secured  a  patent. 

The  "separate  system"  with  roof  water  flushing  exists  in 
many  of  the  English  towns,  and  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Hering  and  other  engineers  in  this  country,  more  or 
less  extensively,  in  not  less  than  twenty  places  ;  but  Colonel 
Waring,  in  spite  of  his  able  writing  and  extensive  advertising, 
has  not  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  more  than  six  or  seven  places 
in  convincing  the  people  that  his  is  the  only  rational  system, 
and  in  a  less  number  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  royalty  for  it. 

Speaking  of  the  Memphis  system,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Philbrick, 
C.E.,  says:  *'  There  are  matters  of  detail  in  the  Memphis  sys- 
tem which  I  would  question.  Among  others  the  absence  of 
man-holes.  Now,  in  constructing  a  separate  system  for  sew- 
age alone,  the  cost  of  man-holes  would  be  a  very  large  item, 
the  pipes  being  small,  and  their  absence  in  Memphis  is^  there- 
fore,  a  very  considerable  item  when  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  sewers  alone.  It  seems  to  be  questionable  whether  any  per- 
manent success  can  be  had  by  building  a  large  number  of  sewers 
in  such  a  condition.'' 

The  correctness  of  Mr.  Philbrick's  judgment,  expressed  in 
1880,  the  year  in  which  the  Memphis  sewers  were  constructed, 
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has  been  fully  verified  by  experience,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts,  taken  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  A.  Ross,  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Memphis  works,  dated  November  3^  1884,  In 
response  to  inquiries  made  by  myself,  Mr.  Ross  says  : 

"  Our  main  lines  (East,  twelve  inch  diameter,  West,  from 
twenty,  fifteen,  twelve,  ten,  to  eight  inch)  have  been  supplied 
witK  man-holes  ;  two  lateral  lines,  six  inch  diameter,  have  also 
been  supplied,  on  account  of  frequent  stoppages, 

**  Our  four-inch  house  connections  answer  their  purpose  ;  if 
people  throw  things  in  them  not  allowed  by  ordinance,  they 
are  liable  to  stop  up  first,  before  the  articles  reach  the  main- 
sewer,  thus  acting  as  a  safeguard  to  prevent  stoppages  in  the 
latter.  The  house  owner  will  have  to  clean  them  out  pretty 
sooh — they  will  learn  to  do  better'' 

In  speaking  of  the  liability  of  the  pipes  to  become  foul,  Mr. 
Ross  says : 

"  The  only  place  where  the  pipes  get  foul  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  house  connection  with  the  main,  where  the  grease  gets 
chilled  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  accumulate  and  form  a 
barrier. 

•*  The  flush  tanks,"  he  says,  "  work  well."  But  he  adds  : 
**  The  only  trouble  we  have  is  with  the  half-inch  supply- 
pipes.  These  get  stopped  by  mud,  and  it  takes  one  man  to 
inspect  them  every  few  days,  and,  by  opening  the  supply- 
cocks,  wash  them  out  occasionally.  Some  pipes  have  been 
stopped  up  solid,  and  we  had  to  replace  them  with  larger 
pipes. 

**  Our  main  sewers,  particularly  the  East  main  (twelve  inch 
diameter),  are  too  small,  and  should  be  larger  as,  during  the 
winter,  the  "waste  of  water  is  twice  that  in  the  summer.  We 
obviate  this  for  the  present  by  having  five  escapes  or  overflows, 
two  for  the  West  main,  and  three  for  the  East  main.  If  the 
flow  of  sewer  water  reaches  a  certain  height,  it  overflows  into 
Bayou  Gayoso."* 

Mr.  Ross  naively  remarks  :  ^^  In  general  we  cannot  complain 
muck  ;  whenever  we  find  a  man-hole  necessary,  we  build  one 


*  ThiSf  of  course,  must  convert  the  bayou  into  an  open  sewer,  or  elongated 
cesspool,  and,  though  the  trouble  may  only  occur  in  the  winter  season,  as  Mr.  Ross 
states,  it  is  nevertheless,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  very  nia.  C.  W.  C. 
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instanter"  And  he  might  have  added  :  Whenever  we  find  a 
sewer  runs  too  full,  we  let  it  overflow  into  Bayou  Gayoso. 

"Another  source  of  complaint,"  says  Mr.  Ross,  "  is  that 
some  of  our  sewers  are  not  deep  enough  to  take  the  drainage  of 
cellars  and  basements.  Sewers  should  be  laid  deep  enough  at 
the  outset  to  drain  these  places." 

I  need  make  no  comment  upon  the  above  account  of 
Colonel  Waring's  system  as  it  has  been  found  to  work  in  Mem- 
phis. Every  one  can  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  it 
has  proved  a  success  or  not.  Certainly,  as  Mr.  Robert  Moore, 
C.E.,  and  Sewer  Commissioner  for  St.  Louis,  says,  *'  The  work 
done  in  Memphis  does  not  commend  itself  as  a  precedent," 
and,  "  The  mode  adopted  of  ventilating  the  (Memphis)  sewers, 
through  the  house  drains,  is  one  which,  after  trial,  has  been 
condemned  by  Dr.  Buchanan  (chief  medical  officer  of  the  Lo- 
cal Government  Board  of  England),  and  sanitary  engineers 
generally,  as  dangerous  to  health." 

In  regard  to  the  boasted  advantages  of  the  small-pipe  or 
separate  water-carriage  sewers,  there  exists  a  very  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  some  able  engineers  and  experienced  sanitar- 
ians maintaining  that  without  certain  precautions,  such  as  open- 
grated  man-holes,  and  disconnecting  traps  in  the  house-drains, 
small  sewers  are  as  dangerous  as  large  ones  ;  and  some  believe 
that  the  air  from  small  sewers  is  more  dangerous  than  from  large 
ones. 

In  187s  there  occurred  in  Croydon,  England,  which  is 
drained  by  a.  system  of  small-pipe  water-carriage  sewers,  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  which,  in  a  population  of  81,000, 
there  were  nearly  one  thousand  two  hundred  cases.  * 

Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England, 
made  an  examination  into  the  cause  of  this  outbreak,  and  his 
conclusion,  as  given  in  a  printed  report,  was  that  the  sewers 
of  Croydon  had  been  the  chief  agency  in  propagating  the 
fever.  After  mentioning  other  causes  of  the  same  kind,  '^  in 
Rugby,  in  Carlisle,  in  Chelmsford,  in  Penzance,  in  Worthing, 
all  sewered  with  small-pipe  water-carriage  sewers,  and  in  the 
last  two  of  which  epidemics  had  broken  out,  severe  and  sud- 


*  Croydon  \%  one  of  the  cities  qited  by  Colonel  Wuriiig  as  an  example  of  *'  won- 
derrul  success*'  in  sewage  irrigation. 
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den,  without  there  being  any  question  of  other  distribution 
than  through  the  sewers,"  Dr.  Buchanan  adds,  "Towns  with 
large  sewers  have  not  appeared  to  have  the  same  suddenness 
of  outbreak.  ...  In  them  the  evil  influence  of  sewer  in- 
fection is  more  gradually  manifested,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  different  physical  circumstances  of  the  two  kinds  of 
sewers.  It  is  plain  that  means  of  ventilation  are  wanted  more 
numerously  in  proportion  as  the  displacement  of  air  may  be 
local  and  sudden  ;  for  any  want  of  freedom  of  current,  and  lack 
of  proper  exit-means  for  displaced  air,  tells  far  more  than  in 
larger  sewers." 

Dr.  Buchanan  also  refers  to  the  great  danger,  as  shown  by 
the  experience  of  Croydon,  of  connecting  houses  with  the 
sewers  without  the  intervention  of  a  trap,  which  is  the  Mem- 
phis plan,  and  by  which  the  air  of  the  sewer  is  brought  directly 
into  the  houses.  He  strongly  recommends  a  disconnecting  trap 
in  all  cases. 

In  speaking  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Buchanan  on  the  Croydon 
epidemic,  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Moore,  C.E.,  of  St.  Louis, 
says  :  "  From  this  testimony,  then,  which  is  of  the  very  high- 
est order,  it  appears  that  the  separate  system  (water-carriage), 
and  particularly  Colonel  Waring's  form  of  it,  is  not '  universally 
admitted  to  be  healthy  and  safe,'  but  is  tainted  with  grave  sus- 
picions that,  in  point  of  fact,  //  involves  greater  dangers  and 
requires  greater  care  than  does  the  combined  system'' 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Unsanitary  Condition  of  Lumbermen  in  North- 
ern Michigan,  is  the  subject  of  an  important  contribution  by 
Geo.  H.  Cleveland,  M.D.,  to  the  February  number  of  the 
Physician  and  Surgeon.  They  are  said  to  sleep  in  huts  with 
an  air  space  of  less  than  three  hundred  cubic  feet  to  each 
occupant,  redolent  of  their  cutaneous  and  respiratory  exhala- 
tions and  tobacco  smoke,  to  a  degree  utterly  incompatible 
with  refreshing  sleep  and  promotive  of  physical  depravity. 
"  They  soon  begin  to  complain  of  dyspepsia,  headache,  con- 
stipation, etc.,  and  on  some  of  the  poor  fellows  you  will  notice 
a  distant  expression,  a  tinted  cheek,  and  will  hear  the  hollow 
cough  which  too  plainly  indicates  the  effect  of  bad  hygiene." 
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TENEMENT-HOUSES  AND  THEIR  POPULATION.* 


By  Lucy  M.  Hall,  M.D. 


A  LARGE  portion  of  those  who  dwell  in  cities  and  towns,  by 
virtue  of  their  occupations  are  compelled  to  remain  almost  ex- 
clusively within  doors,  and  to  others,  who  by  choice  or  neces- 
sity are  wont  to  spend  a  large  part  of  each  day  in  the  open  air, 
there  is  left  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time  which,  in  ac« 
cordance  with  our  modes  of  life,  must  be  passed  in  some  kind 
of  a  habitation.  Hence  the  great  necessity  for  healthfully 
located,  healthfully  constructed,  and  properly  supervised  build- 
ings. 

A  healthful  habitation,  simply  considered,  is  one  which  will 
shield  its-  occupants  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  the 
necessary  accessories  being  an  abundance  of  sunshine  and  pure 
air,  with  sufficient  artificial  warmth,  added  when  necessary,  to 
maintain  the  normal  body  temperature.  Not  a  difficult  stand- 
ard to  attain,  it  would  seem  ;  how  difficult,  only  those  who  have 
labored  to  its  accomplishment  can  attest. 

Among  the  topics  brought  prominently  before  this  associa- 
tion in  the  past,  have  been  studies  of  the  best  methods  for  the 
disposal  of  the  waste  products  of  the  house  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  contamination  to  its  atmosphere,  and  the  most  pains- 
taking instructions  for  the  care  of  both  country  and  city  houses 
have  been  given. 

Where  the  wet  system  of  removal  has  been  adopted,  the 
most  conspicuous  necessities  and  cautions  are  for  the  free  ven- 
tilation of  sewer-pipes,  copious  flushing  (and  how  few  people 
understand  this  term,  a  pint  of  water  being  considered  an  ample 
supply  for  the  purpose),  the  need  of  all  receptacles  for  slops  or 
excreta  being  defended  by  linings  of  non-absorbent  material 
with  a  perfectly  smooth  inner  surface,  preferably  porcelain  ; 
these  to  be  always  accessible  for  thorough  cleansing  at  the  will 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  Social  Science  Conference  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
September,  X8S4. 
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of  the  housekeeper ;  avoidance  of  cesspools  when  possible  ; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  craze  for  so-called  **  modern  conveni- 
ences "  in  every  part  of  the  house,  the  restricting  of  all  appli- 
ances which  must  in  any  way  be  connected  with  sewer-pipes  to 
a  limited,  and,  if  possible,  separately  constructed  portion  of 
the  dwelling  exclusively  appropriated  to  these  purposes. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  these  important  recommendations 
have  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind  and  are  being 
largely  adopted,  not  only  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
but  in  the  rearrangement  of  older  ones. 

The  most  important  .question  now  under  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  house  drainage,  is  that  relating  to  the  separate 
ventilation  of  each  trap  on  the  waste-pipes.  This  is  required 
by  many  of  the  public  health  authorities.  Its  efficiency,  and 
even  its  propriety,  have  always  been  doubted  by  some  and  de- 
fended by  other  leading  sanitarians.  Experiments  recently 
made  by  Mr.  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  in  Boston,  seem  to  justify, 
in  a  very  marked  way,  the  opposition  to  the  method.  There 
are  various  points  arising  in  the  discussion  which  are  impor- 
tant. Some  of  them  are  less  clearly  established  than  others. 
One  which  is  clearly  established  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
condemnation  of  the  practice.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  current 
of  air  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trap  by  a  thorough  ven- 
tilation, leads  to  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  sealing  water,  so 
that  even  if  the  ventilation  were  a  reliable  preventive  of  siphon- 
age,  the  breaking  of  the  trap  by  evaporation,  unless  in  con- 
stant use,  would  seem  to  be  assured. 


In  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  there  is  too  much 
luxury  and  elaborateness  of  furnishing  and  ornamentation,  and 
sanitary  precautions  are  made  to  give  way  to  the  multiplied 
artificialities  of  existence.  Our  civilization  is  becoming  over- 
done.    The  tendency  should  now  be  toward  greater  simplicity. 

A  noted  physician  of  New  York,  in  recognition  of  this  fact, 
has  caused  his  house  to  be  refurnished,  and  has,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, substituted  polished  surfaces,  both  in  floors  and  furnish- 
ing fabrics,  instead  of  the  dust  and  germ  secreting  carpets  and 
upholstery,  which  he  has  discarded.  Also  any  appliance  which 
prevents  the  free  ingress  of  sun  and  air  into  every  part  of  the 
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house  during  at  least  a  pprtion  of  the  day,  he  most  rigorously 
condemns  as  a  potent  enemy  to  health. 

The  custom  of  surrounding  dwellings  too  closely  with  trees 
and  shrubbery  (seen  in  village  and  country  homes  especially)  is 
a  most  pernicious  one,  and  in  these  damp  and  sunless  rooms  it 
is  no  wonder  that  phthisis,  rheumatism,  and  malaria  find  a  fer- 
tile atmosphere  for  their  development 

Another  source  of  nervousness  and  lowered  vitality  in  con- 
nection with  insufficient  ventilation,  is  the  extreme  degree  to 
which  our  houses,  places  of  business,  theatres,  churches,  hotels, 
and  railroad  cars  are  overheated  in  winter.  A  newly  arrived 
foreigner,  unaccustomed  to  this  seven-times  heated  atmosphere, 
finds  it  almost  irrespirable,  and  in  addition  to  his  discomfort, 
great  embarrassment-to  health  results.  This  custom  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  Americans  from  ever  becoming  a  robust 
people. 

.  *  «  •  •  •  • 

The  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  passing 
a  bill  by  which  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  tenement-house  population,  is  significant 
in  that  it  shows  a  powerfully  awakened  interest  in  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 

The  necessity  for  interference  lies  in  the  fact  that  disease  and 
its  offspring,  drunkenness,  degradation,  vice,  and  crime,  are  en- 
gendered and  propagated  in  these  environments. 

The  faulty  conditions  are  :  i,  improper  buildings  with  small 
sunless  and  unventilated  rooms ;  2,  inadequate  and  faultily 
arranged  appliances  for  the  disposal  of  waste  products  of  the 
house  and  person ;  3,  failure  of  the  tenants,  from  lack  of  in* 
telligence  or  inclination,  to  comply  with  sanitary  rules  and  pre- 
cautions ;  4,  overcrowding. 

The  condition  of  New  York  City  in  these  respects  may  be 
taken  as  an  extreme  illustration  of  that  of  other  large  American 
cities. 

Thinking  that  some  of  the  published  accounts  which  I  had 
seen  might  be  sensational  in  character,  I  procured  the  services 
of  a  policeman,  and  with  a  gentleman  also  interested  in  sanitary 
matters,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  a  large  number  of  tene- 
ments on  Elizabeth,  Mulberry,  and  neighboring  streets. 

There  are  no  words  which  are  adequate  to  describe  these 
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places.  Every  sense  must  contribute  to  form  an  impression, 
which  once  received,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  first  visited  what  are  called  '*  The  Big  Flats,"  on  Eliza- 
beth Street.  (These  were  the  best  of  all  the  places  which 
we  saw,  and  yet  a  more  bitter  satire  upon  **  Home,  Sweet 
Home  "  could  not  well  be  imagined.)  In  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rooms,  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  suites,  there  is  no  means 
of  ventilation,  and  a  ray  of  sunshine  has  never  touched  the 
blackened  walls,  which  a  dimly  burning  match  revealed  covered 
with  dampness  and  vegetable  organisms.  The  air  was  thick 
with  decaying  filth  and  its  products.  The  portions  of  the  build- 
ing where  waste  and  excreta  were,  or  should  have  been,  dis* 
posed  of  were  literally  reeking,  above  and  below,  with  what 
seemed  the  accumulation  of  years,  and  yet  we  were  gravely 
told  that  the  place  was  cleaned  (?)  daily  by  the  janitor.  This 
building  is  occupied  by  nearly  fifteen  hundred  human  beings. 

As  our  guide  proceeded  we  found  ourselves  in  an  ever-des- 
cending scale  of  poverty,  squalor,  and  wretchedness.  The 
noisome  air  of  the  small,  dimly  lighted,  and  unkept  rooms  was 
rivalled  by  that  of  the  court-yards,  where  the  masses  of  garbage, 
tossed  recklessly  in  every  direction,  were  made  sodden  by  slops, 
water  from  the  hydrants,  and  streams  of  excreta  pouring  un- 
hindered from  the  dilapidated  structure  which  occupied  one 
extremity  of  the  yard,  destined  for  the  common  use  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  both  front  and  rear  tenements. 

Here  were  homes  without  bed,  chair,  table,  or  other  furni- 
ture than  a  battered  stove  and  a  few  benches.  Men  and  women, 
many  of  them  stupid  with  drink,  and  swarms  of  pale,  sickly, 
prematurely  old^  and  neglected  children  filled  every  available 
space. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  this  sudden  opening  of  a 
world  of  horror,  a  city  of  desolation  and  doom  in  a  city  of 
grandeur  and  pride  and  prosperity,  was  one  of  despair,  and  I 
said  in  my  heart,  "All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here!" 
These  people  can  never  be  educated  or  induced  to  comply  with 
any  rules  which  are  necessary  to  decent  and  healthful  living. 
Degraded,  drunken,  hopeless  beyond  compare,  they  are  a  fixed 
fact,  a  necessary  component  of  the  city's  mass.  As  a  centre  of 
moral  and  physical  miasm  they  must  remain,  and  that  they 
may  be  cared  for  in  the  various  exigencies  of  life  the  bulk  of 
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the  enormous  charities  of  the  city  must  be  expended ;  while 
through  the  many  avenues  by  which  our  daily  life  goes  on  we 
must  share  the  contaminations  engendered  here. 

Happily,  others  more  hopeful  than  I  have  been,  are  bravely 
meeting  some  of  the  difficulties  which  to  me  seemed  insuperable, 
and  their  efforts  are  already  crowned  with  the  most  gratifying 
results. 

Their  work,  though  only  a  beginning  in  the  right  way,  is  an 
index  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  bringing  to  bear  a 
greater  degree  of  influence,  interest,  and  assistance. 

The  sanitary  dwellings,  arranged  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Pellew  (Improved  Dwellings  Association),  in  New 
York  City,  and  of  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  (Improved  Dwellings 
for  Laboring  Classes)  in  Brooklyn,  have  met  with  unqualified 
success. 

Mr.  White  says  :  **  While  the  buildings  are  yet  too  new  to 
allow  any  very  close  predictions  as  to  the  exact  ultimate  death- 
rate,  it  has  so  far  not  exceeded  fifteen  in  the  thousand  per 
annum,  against  an  average  of  over  thirty  in  the  old  style  of 
tenement-houses."  • 

The  general  oversight  exercised  by  the  '*  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  by  its  or- 
ganized methods  of  tenement-house  inspection  and  the  report* 
ing  of  defects,  has  done  valuable  service. 

The  reform  which  has  more  especially  reached  the  lowest 
class  of  tenement-house  population  is  that  begun  by  Mrs.  N. 
Miles,  upon  the  plan  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  work  in  London.  It 
is  now  being  carried  on  by  Miss  O.  H.  Dow,  and  a  similar 
work  is  being  done  by  Miss  Ellen  Collins,  the  latter  lady  being 
the  owner  of  the  tenements  which  she  controls.     The  houses 


*  In  London  the  death«rates  in  the  Improved  Indafttrial  Dwellings  and  the  Pea- 
body  Fand  Buildings  have  been  carefully  recorded  ;  these,  compared  with  the  general 
death-rate  of  the  metropolis,  are  as  follows :  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings,  in 
1877,  Death-rate  in  buildings,  17  ;  in  metropolis,  21.9.  1878,  Death-rate  in  build- 
ings, 17.  a ;  in  metropolis,  23. 5.  Peabody  Fund  Buildings — 1880^  Death*rate  in  build- 
ings, 17  ;  in  metropolis,  22.8a  188 1,  Death-rate  in  buildings,  17.22 ;  in  metropolifv 
21.20.  1882,  Death-rate  in  buildings,  18.42;  in  metropolis,  21.4a  When  we  con- 
sider that  in  London  as  well  as  here,  the  death-rate  was  reduced  from  30  to  15, 
through  the  occupancy  of  the  sanitary  dwellings,  and  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  cases  of  illness  is  as  i  to  28,  we  may  understand  how  great  a  saving  of  life  and 
health  is  made  possible. 
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are  located  in  the  worst  neighborhoods  on  Water,  Cherry,  and 
Mulberry  Streets,  but  by  thorough  renovation,  disinfection, 
and  improved  means  of  ventilation,  together  with  suitable 
plumbing,  they  have  been  rendered  fit  for  habitation  ;  and  under 
the  careful  and  wise  management  of  these  ladies  (Miss  Dow 
and  her  assistant,  and  Miss  Collins  and  her  agent),  about  two 
hundred  families  have  been  rescued  from  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  their  former  environment  and  are  now  living  in  clean 
and  well-ordered  homes. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  August  i8th,  Miss  Dow  informed 
me  that  of  her  one  hundred  and  seventy  families  not  a  single 
child  was  ill,  while  in  the  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, where  the  old  regime  was  continued,  there  was  much 
illness  and  children  were  dying  in  large  numbers. 

Some  of  the  remedies  for  existing  evils  would  seem  to  be : 

1.  The  construction  of  a  large  number  of  sanitary  dwellings 
for  the  poor  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  in  connection  with 
these  especial  arrangements  for  much  cheaper,  or  free  trans- 
portation before  and  after  working  hours  would  be  needed. 
(Thus  the  necessity  for  overcrowding  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
would  be  obviated.) 

2.  The  gradual  demolition  of  old  unclean  and  dilapidated 
tenements,  their  places  to  be  taken  by  dwellings  suitable  for 
habitation. 

3.  Renovating  and  putting  into  sanitary  condition  all  houses 
occupied  by  tenants,  and  placing  them  in  the  care  of  agents 
who  will,  by  conscientious  and  painstaking  surveillance,  estab- 
13^  a  code  of  good  order,  decency,  and  sanitary  observances. 

4.  More  careful  inspection  and  rigid  enforcement  of  rules 
by  health  boards,  including  the  restrictions  against  over- 
crowding. 

The  Report  of  the  New  York  Tenement-House 
Commission  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  February  17th,  re- 
ports 968  tenements  inspected.  It  estimates  the  number  of 
tenement-houses  in  New  York  at  26,000,  and  recommends  a 
registration  of  tenement  statistics. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  in  tenements  has  increased  from 
51. II  in  1876  to  56.50  in  1884.  The  percentage  would  be 
greater  were   it  not  that  sick  occupants  of  tenements  go  to 
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charity  hospitals,  to  which  their  deaths  are  credited.  In  the 
district  known  as  *'  the  Bend,"  the  mortality  of  children  under 
five  years  is  over  sixty-five  per  cent.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  block  be  cut  through,  extending  Leonard  Street  to  Pell 
Street,  removing  thus  some  of  the  worse  tenements.  There 
are  3,000  rear  tenements  in  New  York,  where  is  the  greatest 
sickness.  Yard  spaces  should  be  expanded  here  or  the  build- 
ings should  be  remodelled. 

Frederick  M.  Owen,  Chief  Inspector,  makes  a  supplemen- 
tary report  with  the  following  conclusions  : 

!•  There  are  buildings  that  should  be  ordered  immediately 
vacated. 

2.  The  number  needing  inspection  of  plumbing  is  very  large* 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  make  owners  or  tenants  obey  sanitary 
laws  without  systematic  inspection. 

4.  Such  inspection  is  impossible  with  the  small  force  of 
inspectors  of  the  Health  Department,  even  in  its  present 
efficiency. 

5.  The  privy  vaults  in  this  city  should  be  condemned. 

6.  The  water-closet  is  preferable  to  the  school-sink. 

7.  All  water-closets,  vaults,  and  school-sinks  in  tenement 
cellars  should  be  removed. 

8.  Cellars  in  made  ground  with  tide  influence  are  flooded  at 
high  tide. 

.    9.  City  cellars  throughout  lack  care  and  cleanliness. 

10.  The  waste  of  water  requires  special  attention. 

11.  The  majority  of  bedrooms  are  without  light  or  air. 

12.  The  darkness  of  halls  conduces  to  immorality. 

13.  The  location  of  fire-escapes  often  exposes  to  unneces- 
sary danger. 

14.  The  condition  of  tenants  is  in  advance  of  that  of  tene* 
ments. 

15.  Tenants  generally  appreciate  the  importance  of  sanitary 
measures. 

16.  That  some  of  the  worst  tenements  contain  only  three 
families. 

17.  That  rents  are  unnecessarily  high  among  the  poorer 
tenements. 

18.  That  illegal  crowding  is  universal  among  the  Polish 
Jews,  Italians,  and  low  Irish. 
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^  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  tjiat  the  death-rate  is  larger  as  the 
number  of  tenants  is  smaller.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  deaths  in  New  York,  total  in  tenements  and  percentages : 

Total  Total  in  Per 

Deaths.  Tenements.  Cent. 

1880 38,866  17,677  45 

1881 38,609  21,171  55 

1882 37,951  20,690  55 

1883 33,982  18.359  54 

1884 35,044  19,801  56i^ 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tene- 
ments were  built  before  1881,  in  the  middle  part  sixty-six  to 
eighty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lower  wards  ninety-eight  per 
cent.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  older  houses  has  greatly 
improved  in  the  past  five  years.  The  chief  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  improving  tenements  are  carelessness  of  tenants,  in- 
difference of  landlords,  difficulty  in  finding  owners,  non-resi- 
dence of  owners,  mortgages,  disposition  of  agents  to  do  mere 
patchwork,  etc.  The  Commission  concludes  its  report  with 
the  draft  of  an  elaborate  series  of  amendments  to  the  powers 
of  the  New  York  Health  Department. 


Bad  Smells  '*  To  Let.** — An  altercation  once  arose  be- 
tween a  landlord  and  his  tenant  (the  latter  having  given  notice 
to  qtiit)  as  to  whether  the  tenant  was  lawfully  bound  to  display 
in  his  window  a  paper  intimating  that  the  house  was  "  To  Let.*' 
Both  parties  were  stubborn  about  it,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  they  '*  went  to  law."  The  judgment  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  display  the  paper 
within  a  certain  time.  The  landlord  was  so  delighted  at  this 
triumph  over  his  antagonist,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  spe- 
cified time,  he  not  only  went  himself,  but  took  a  friend  with 
him,  to  see  the  discomfiture  of  the  tenant  When  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  window  there  was  the  veritable  paper  show- 
ing that  the  house  wa$  ''to  let"  prominently  displayed,  and 
there  was  also  a  slip  of  paper  underneath  it,  with  the  following 
words  written  in  a  bold  hand  :  "  Leaving  on  account  of  the 
bad  smells  arising  from  defective  drainage." — Tid-Bits, 
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NOTES  UPON  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHOLERA  IN  ST. 

LOUIS.* 


By  RoBEKT  Moore,  C.  E.,  Member  American  Public  Health  Association. 


The  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  St.  Louis  was  in  1832. 
According  to  Dr.  Peters  ["  McLellan's  History  of  Cholera  in 
United  States/'  1873,  page  579]  it  was  first  brought  to  Jeffer- 
son barracks,  a  few  miles  below  the  city,  by  soldiers  from  the 
United  States  military  post  at  Rock  Island,  to  which  point  it 
had  travelled  from  Quebec  by  way  of  the  great  lakes.  The 
mortality  was  very  great,  rising  to  20  per  day  in  a  population 
of  about  8,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  975  in  the  city  of  to-day. 
But  as  no  record  of  deaths  was  then  kept  the  total  number  can- 
not be  given. 

Cholera  also  appeared  here  during  the  next  year,  being  this 
time  imported  from  New  Orleans.  The  mortality  was  less 
than  the  previous  year ;  but  the  absence  of  records  makes  it 
impossible  to  give  any  exact  statements. 

The  severest  visitation  of  cholera  in  St.  Louis  was  that  of 
1849,  l>y  which  time  the  population  within  the  city  limits  had 
increased  to  63,471,  as  shown  by  a  census  taken  in  February 
of  that  year. 

The  disease  had  been  brought  to  New  Orleans  on  emigrant 
ships  early  in  December,  1848,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  carried 
to  all  the  principal  cities  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
During  the  last  week  in  December  several  boats  from  New 
Orleans  with  cholera  on  board  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  one  of 
them  being  the  steamer  Amaranth,  which  arrived  on  the  28th, 
with  no  less  than  30  cases  among  its  passengers  and  crew. 

On  January  2,  1849,  the  steamers  Aleck  Scott  and  St.  l^aul 
arrived  here,  having  left  New  Orleans  on  the  26th  ult.  The 
former  reported  46  cases  of  cholera  on  the  trip,  6  of  them  fatal ; 
the  latter^  26  cases  and  4  deaths.      On  the  7th  the  steamer 

*  Read  by  title  before  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  in  St.  Louis,  October  13-17,  1884. 
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General  Jessup  arrived  from  the  same  port,  having  had  *'  many 
cases  "  of  cholera  on  her  trip,  6  of  them  fatal. 

Each  of  these  steamers  brought  many  immigrants,  who 
were  landed  at  the  wharf  with  all  their  baggage,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  city  in  boarding-houses  without  the  slightest 
hindrance  or  seeming  care  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities. 
It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  when,  in  the  morning  paper  of  the 
9th,  we  read  that  "  several  cases  of  cholera  were  reported  in 
the  city  yesterday,  one  or  two  fatal.*'  The  editor  adds,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  "  caused  by  cabbage,"  and  to  many  of  his 
readers  this  explanation  was  perhaps  sufficient. 

The  cholera  was  now  fairly  planted,  and  for  the  next  four 
years,  including  the  years  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  it  was 
never  wholly  absent  from  the  city,  except  for  three  short  inter- 
vals of  about  four  weeks  each.  It  did  not,  however,  at  once 
become  epidemic.  The  deaths  from  cholera  in  January  were 
36.  In  February  they  were  but  21,  a  decline  which  led  the 
Republican  to  announce  that  there  was  no  ground  for  alarm, 
there  being  "no  cholera  in  the  city."  During  the  next 
month,  however,  in  spite  of  this  assurance,  the  deaths  from 
this  cause  were  78,  or  over  double  the  number  of  January,  and 
in  April  there  was  a  still  further  increase  to  126. 

All  this  time  nothing  was  done  by  the  city  authorities 
either  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  within  this  city,  or 
to  stop  the  stream  of  infection  which  kept  pouring  in  from 
New  Orleans.  For  example,  the  Republican  of  April  12th  re- 
cords the  arrival  from  New  Orleans,  on  the  night  before,  of  the 
steamer  Iowa  with  451  deck  passengers,  mostly  English  Mor- 
mons, and  that  during  the  trip  there  had  been  9  deaths  from 
cholera.  Of  course,  in  view  of  such  facts,  the  disease  could 
not  help  spreading,  and  during  the  first  week  in  May  the  deaths 
from  this  cause  amounted  to  78. 

By  this  time  the  city  had  become  thoroughly  alarmed. 
The  Board  of  Health,  which  consisted  of  a  physician  and  a 
committee  of  the  council,  by  proclamation,  urged  the  *'  disin- 
fection of  back  yards  and  damp  places  with  chloride  of  lime." 
Even  the  newspapers  now  admitted  the  disease  to  be  on  the 
increase — "  perhaps  epidemic."  The  city  was  also  reported  to 
be  filled  with  hundreds  of  immigrants,  besides  those  en  route 
from  other  States  to  the  gold  fields  of  California. 
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On  May  9th  the  Circuit  Court  adjourned  for  three  weeks 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  jurors.  Twenty-four 
new  cases  of  cholera  and  six  deaths  are  also  reported  for  this 
day,  and  the  same  paper  which  contains  this  record  notes  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  America,  on  which  there  had  been  22 
deaths  since  her  departure  from  New  Orleans.  The  epidemic 
was  now  fairly  established,  and,  for  the  seven  days  ending  May 
14th,  the  average  number  of  interments  due  to  this  cause  was 
over  twenty-six  per  day. 

On  the  night  of  May  17th  occurred  the  great  fire,  in  which 
twenty-three  steamboats  and  many  blocks  of  buildings  in  the 
business  part  of  the  city  were  consumed.  After  the  fire  the 
mortality  from  cholera  fell  below  twenty  per  day  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  a  hope  sprang  up  that  the  epidemic  had  spent 
its  force  and  would  soon  cease.  But  it  was  short  lived,  for  on 
Saturday,  June  9th,  the  deaths  from  cholera  rose  again  to  26, 
and  on  the  lOth  to  37.  For  the  week  ending  June  17th  the 
burials  due  to  this  cause  were  402,  or  over  fifty-seven  per  day. 

Meantime  the  importation  of  fresh  cases  from  New  Orleans 
continued  without  abatement.  On  the  day  last  named  (June 
17th)  the  steamer  Sultana  arrived  with  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  immigrants.  Twenty-five  deaths  had  oc- 
curred during  her  trip,  and  on  arrival  she  had  6  dead  bodies 
still  on  board. 

During  the  next  week,  ending  June  24th,  the  deaths  from 
cholera  rose  to  601,  or  86  per  day.  By  this  time  the  alarm 
had  deepened  until  we  hear  of  a  popular  subscription  to  clean 
the  streets,  and  a  patriotic  citizen  offers  twenty  dollars'  worth 
of  sulphur  for  purposes  of  disinfection.  On  the  25th  a  mass- 
meeting  was  assembled  at  the  Court-house,  at  which  the  pro- 
priety of  quarantine  was  at  last  suggested,  and  the  authorities 
strongly  denounced  for  their  inaction.  A  committee  of  twelve, 
two  from  each  ward,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  City 
Council  and  urge  immediate  action.  The  latter  body  was  not 
at  that  time  in  session,  and  many  of  its  members  had  sought 
places  of  safety  outside  the  city.  By  vigorous  efforts,  how- 
ever, they  were  hastily  assembled  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  (June  26th)  and  audience  given  to  the  prayer  of  the  com- 
mittee. By  way  of  answer,  an  ordinance  was  passed  at  the 
same  sitting,  and  approved  by  the  Mayor,  James  G.  Barry,  by 
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which  the  city  government  was  virtually  abdicated  in  favor  of 
the  petitioners.  The  committee  of  twelve  appointed  by  the 
mass  meeting  of  yesterday,  composed  of  T.  T.  Gantt,  R.  S. 
Blennerhasset,  A.  B.  Chambers,  Isaac  A.  Hedges,  James  Clem- 
ens, Jr.,  J.  M.  Field,  George  Collier,  L.  M.  Kennett,  Trusten 
Polk,  Lewis  Bach,  Thomas  Gray  and  William  G.  Clarke,  were 
made  a  ^^  committee  of  public  health,"  with  almost  absolute 
power.  Authority  was  conferred  upon  them  to  make  all  rules, 
orders,  and  regulations  they  should  deem  necessary,  and  any 
violations  of  their  orders  was  made  punishable  by  fine  up  to 
five  hundred  dollars.  This  authority  was  to  continue  during 
the  epidemic.  Vacancies  in  the  committee  were  to  be  filled  as 
they  themselves  should  determine,  and  $50,000  was  appro- 
priated for  their  use. 

The  committee,  thus  suddenly  clothed  with  the  sole  power 
and  responsibility,  at  once  took  up  their  task.  At  their  first 
meeting,  held  on  Wednesday,  June  27th,  certain  school-houses 
in  each  ward  were  designated  as  hospitals,  and  physicians  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them.  They  also  provided  for  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  city,  to  be  begun  at  once,  with  an  inspector  or 
superintendent  for  each  block.  Among  these  ^^  block  inspec* 
tors,"  as  they  were  termed,  were  many  of  the  best  citizens  in 
the  city,  who  entered  into  the  work  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and 
declined  afterward  to  receive  any  pay. 

On  the  next  Saturday,  June  30th,  the  committee  recom- 
mend "the  burning  this  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  throughout 
the  city,  of  stone  coal,  resinous  tar  and  sulphur  " — a  measure 
which  seems  to  have  met  with  much  favor,  for  in  the  next 
day's  paper  we  are  told  that  on  the  night  before,  **  in  every  di- 
rection the  air  was  filled  with  dense  masses  of  smoke,  serving, 
as  we  all  hope,  to  dissipate  the  foul  air  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  mortality."  The  committee  also  appointed 
Monday,  July  2d,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
— di  recommendation  with  which,  as  with  that  for  bonfires, 
there  was  general  compliance. 

The  committee,  however,  did  not  content  themselves  with 
prayers  and  smoke  alone.  Thus  we  are  told  that  on  Sunday 
the  block  inspect6rs  continued  their  work  of  purification  with- 
out regard  to  the  day,  and,  on  the  very  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  appointed  by  themselves,  the  committee  dictated  to 
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the  City  Council  an  ordinance,  which  was  passed  the  same  day, 
establishing  quarantine  against  steamboats  from  the  South,  and 
the  steamboatmen  were  at  once  notified  to  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  On  the  next  day,  July  3d,  a  quarantine  station 
was  established  on  the  lower  end  and  west  side  of  Arsenal  Isl- 
and, with  Dr.  R.  F.  Barret  as  visiting  physician,  and  the  de- 
tention of  steamers  and  the  unloading  of  immigrants  and  their 
baggage  at  once  begun.  On  July  loth  there  were  over  three 
hundred  people  at  quarantine. 

Meantime  the  mortality  kept  steadily  increasing,  until  on 
the  day  last  mentioned  (Tuesday,  July  loth),  two  weeks  after 
the  appointment  of  the  committee,  the  total  deaths  reached  the 
alarming  figure  of  184,  of  which  145  were  from  cholera.  After 
this  date,  however,  the  death-rate  rapidly  declined,  until  on 
July  31st  the  interments  due  to  cholera  were  only  3.  Fi- 
nally, on  August  1st,  the  committee  on  public  health,  in  a 
proclamation  signed  by  Thomas  T.  Gantt,  chairman,  and  Sam 
uel  Treat,  clerk,  declared  the  epidemic  to  be  over,  and  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  in  visiting  the  city.  At  the 
same  time  they  closed  their  accounts  (having  spent  $16,000 
ouf  of  the  $50,000  at  their  disposal),  resigned  their  trust,  and 
adjourned  sine  die. 

But  while  no  longer  epidemic,  the  disease  was  not  wholly 
gone,  but  was  a  cause  of  death  in  each  remaining  month  of  the 
year.  The  total  mortality  from  this  cause  for  the  year  is  given 
by  Dr.  Engelmann  at  4,317,  or  nearly  67  per  thousand  of  the 
population  as  given  by  the  census  of  February.  Other  ac- 
counts give  the  total  cholera  deaths  for  the  year  as  4,555,  o"" 
over  300  greater.  The  mdrtality  from  all  causes  for  this  year 
is  given  by  Dr.  Engelmann  as  8,495,  or  nearly  134  per  thousand. 

During  the  next  year,  1850,  cholera  was  also  a  cause  of 
death  in  every  one  of  the  twelve  months.  The  total  for  the 
year  is  883,  of  which  458  occurred  in  July,  figures  which  seem 
small  only  when  compared  with  the  frightful  record  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  For  the  ratio  per  thousand  of  1850,  applied  to  the 
population  of  to-day,  would  give  a  mortality  above  five  thousand. 

In  185 1  the  deaths  from  cholera  reached  845.  Of  these 
505  occurred  in  June.  In  three  months  of  this  year — Febru- 
ary, October,  and  December — there  were  no  deaths  from  this 
cause  ;  but  in  the  next  year,  1852,  every  month  claimed  its 
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victims,  and  the  total  for  the  year  was  802.  During  these  four 
years,  1849,  1850,  185 1,  and  1852,  cholera  was  a  permanent 
resident,  and  by  the  most  conservative  report  caused  the  death 
of  6,847  persons. 

During  1853  the  disease  was  wholly  absent  for  the  first 
time  since  1848.  But  in  1854  it  again  appeared  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  swept  away  no  less  than  1,534  lives,  or  about  12 
per  thousand  of  the  population.  After  this  it  wholly  died  out, 
and  gave  us  no  further  trouble  until  again  imported  in  1866. 

The  precise  route  by  which  cholera  reached  the  city  in 
1866  is  not  altogether  certain,  but  it  probably  came  by  rail 
from  New  York,  and  not  as  heretofore,  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Its  first  appearance  was  in  the  week  ending  Au- 
gust 3d,  during  which  there  were  5  deaths  from  this  cause. 
But  there  had  been  good  reason  to  expect  it  for  many  months. 
During  the  autumn  of  1865  the  governor  of  the  State,  Thomas 
H.  Fletcher,  had  called  the  attention  of  Mayor  Thomas  to  the 
probable  coming  of  cholera  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  preparing  for  it.  The  mayor  heartily 
indorsed  this  suggestion,  and  endeavored  to  get  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  take  the  necessary  measures.  But  his  appeal  met  with 
no  response.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  his  efforts  to 
this  end  were  renewed,  but  with  no  better  result.  The  council 
steadily  refused  to  do  anything.  The  cholera  was  not  here, 
and  it  was  argued  that  any  measures  of  preparation  for  it 
would  frighten  strangers  and  injure  business.  So  that  when 
it  finally  appeared  the  city  was  wholly  unprepared  to  fight  it. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  so-called  board  of  health,  which,  as  in 
1849,  consisted  of  a  committee  of  the  council  and  a  health  offi- 
cer, but  they  had  neither  the  authority  nor  the  money,  even  if 
they  had  the  knowledge,  necessary  to  stamp  out  a  pestilence. 

The  disease,  therefore,  spread  with  great  rapidity.  During 
the  second  week  of  its  presence  it  caused  120  deaths.  For  the 
third  week  the  number  rose  to  754,  and  in  the  fourth  week, 
ending  August  24,  it  reached  991,  or  an  average  of  142  per  day. 

By  this  time  the  need  of  some  vigorous  and  concerted 
measures  to  fight  the  enemy  had  become  so  great  that  volun- 
teers had  once  more  to  come  to  the  rescne.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  organization  took  the  form  of  a  committee  of  citizens 
in  each  ward,  who,  acting  in  concert  with  the  mayor,  visited 
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from  house  to  house,  furnishing  nurses  and  medicines  to  those 
who  needed  them.  During  the  next  week  after  the  work 
began,  the  mortality  fell  to  about  one-half  that  of  the  previous 
week,  and  steadily  declined  thereafter  until,  for  the  week  end- 
ing October  30th,  the  number  of  deaths  was  only  30,  and  a 
month  later  the  disease  had  wholly  disappeared. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  due  to  the  epidemic  this  year 
was  3,527,  although  Dr.  Peters,  in  Mr.  McLellan's  *•  Report  on 
Cholera  in  the  United  States,"  in  1873,  gives  the  number  of 
deaths  from  this  cause  in  St.  Louis,  in  1866,  as  8,500 — a  state- 
ment which  has  been  frequently  copied  and  generally  accepted 
by  the  newspapers.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  we  have  two 
independent  enumerations  to  guide  us  in  this  matter — one  made 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  the  other  made  iifter  the  epidemic  was 
over,  by  the  city  assessors,  as  the  result  of  a  house  to  house 
inquiry.  The  total  of  the  latter  enumeration  falls  short  of  the 
former,  but  when  we  add  to  it  the  deaths  in  the  City  Hospital, 
as  given  by  the  books  of  that  institution,  we  get  exactly  the 
same  number,  3,527,  as  given  by  the  Board  of  Health,  so  that 
the  correctness  of  this  figure  may  be  considered  as  fully  estab- 
lished. The  rate  of  mortality  which  it  represents  is  17^  per 
thousand  of  population. 

The  location  of  the  deaths  in  this  year,  as  given  by  the 
assessors'  reports,  with  the  approximate  mortality  per  thousand 
for  each  block,  is  shown  on  a  map  which  accompanies  this  paper. 
I  will  not  attempt  any  discussion  of  the  facts  revealed  by  this 
map,  any  further  than  to  say  that  it  shows,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  close  relation  between  cholera  and  filth.  Those 
parts  of  the  city  where  the  people  and  their  habitations  were 
clean,  and  where  no  wells  were  used  for  drinking-water, 
escaped  almost  entirely,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  epidemic 
was  spent  upon  those  parts  where  the  houses  and  the  people 
were  unclean,  and  well-water  was  in  most  frequent  use.  While 
"  Kerry  Patch  "  and  "  Frenchtown  "  show  on  the  map  in  deep 
black,  Stoddard's  addition  is  almost  blank.  The  man  whose 
food  and  drink  was  free  from  filth  would  seem  to  have  been  as 
safe  in  St.  Louis  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic  as  if  he  had  been 
a  thousand  miles  away. 

In  June  of  the  next  year,  1867,  cholera  appeared  once  more, 
and  threatened  again  to  sweep  the  city.     But  this  time  a  real 
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board  of  health,  with  adequate  powers,  and  with  Dr.  John  T. 
Hodgen  at  its  head,  had  been  organized.  It  is  therefore  no 
surprise  that,  in  spite  of  its  earlier  start,  the  cholera,  in  1867, 
caused  but  684  deaths,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  of 
the  previous  year. 

In  1873,  when  cholera  appeared  again,  it  was  hardly  recog- 
nized as  such,  and  the  victims,  as  counted  by  Dr.  McClellan, 
from  reports  of  local  physicians,  number  only  392. 

Whether,  on  its  next  appearance  here,  the  death-roll  shall 
be  numbered  by  tens  or  by  thousands  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  people  and  their  officers  arc  wise  enough  to  profit 
by  the  teachings  of  the  past,  or  shall  require  to  be  taught  again 
by  the  bitter  lessons  of  experience. 


STAMPING  OUT  SCARLET  FEVER." 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian  :  A  recent  communi- 
cation under  this  title  to  the  Evening-  Post,  signed  '*  Medicus," 
gives  an  interesting  history  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the  numerous 
ways,  all  more  or  less  preventable,  by  which  it  is  evolved — filth 
in  various  forms  and  overcrowding  being  the  most  common, 
wherever  it  exists  per  se^  and  more  virulent  wherever  it  exists 
in  conjunction  with  diphtheria  and  other  filth  diseases.  Scarlet 
fever,  when  thus  complicated,  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fatal  of  all  diseases. 

Notwithstanding,  as  "Medicus"  remarks,  physicians,  as 
well  as  other  people,  are  wont  to  attribute  scarlet  fever  to  un- 
qualified contagion,  without  excepting  the  fact  that  with  good 
sanitary  surroundings,  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  person, 
and  a  constant  and  plenary  supply  of  fresh  air,  scarlet  fever 
and  all  contagious  diseases  are  commonly  absent.  Contagion 
is  generally  active  and  potent  in  proportion  to  the  conditions 
which  give  it  birth. 

But  "  Medicus  "  further  remarks  : 

''  If  we  were  not  in  possession  of  almost  absolutely  reliable 
disinfectants  and  germicides,  all  carpets,  curtains,  stuffed  chairs, 
sofas,  clothing  in  near  closets  and  bureaus  would  have  to  be 
removed,  and  the  patient  treated  with  bare  floors  and  wooden 
chairs  only  in  the  sick-room.  It  may  be  well  to  do  this,  but  it 
is  not  as  absolutely  necessary  as  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago. 
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Turpentine  spirted  all  over  the  bed,  carpets,  curtains,  sofas,  etc., 
and  into  the  clothes-closets  and  halls  will  disinfect  everything ; 
and  if  the  drawers  of  bureaus  are  left  open  the  vapor  may  dis- 
infect them  and  everything  in  them.  Turpentine  should  also 
be  kept  in  slop-jars,  spit-cups,  chamber  vessels,  etc.  The  only 
danger  is  from  fire,  the  risk  of  which  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  vapors  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine  are  good  substi- 
tutes ;  especially  those  of  bromine." 

Now,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  quotation  is  danger- 
ous doctrine.  As  a  careful  reader  of  The  Sanitarian  I  have 
both  observed  and  learned  that  no  means  of  disinfecting  a 
room,  bedding,  or  furniture,  occupied  and  used  by  a  person 
affected  with  scarlet  fever  or  other  contagious  disease,  is  com- 
patible with  occupancy  during  the  process  of  disinfection. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  we  have  learned  in  regard  to  dis- 
ease germs,  it  is  their  extreme  tenacity  of  life — their  extra- 
ordinary power  of  resistance  to  cold,  heat,  and  other  destruc- 
tive agents — even  to  a  deoxidized  atmosphere.  Hence  we 
have  for  a  long  time,  when  dealing  with  contagious  diseases, 
devoted  our  attention  to  the  utmost  degree  of  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  surroundings,  as  comprehend- 
ing the  most  efficacious  treatment  and  the  least  danger  of  spread- 
ing the  infection  ;  regarding  all  **  fumigations  "  and  vapors  in 
the  sick  room,  except,  perhaps,  certain  ozoniferous  ethers,  as 
being  worse  than  useless,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided.  In 
dwellings  or  public  institutions  where  the  separation  of  rooms, 
and  the  structure  of  the  buildings  will  admit  of  it  (which  is 
rare),^contagium  may  be  destroyed  by  successive  removals  of 
the  sick,  followed  by  disinfection,  from  one  room  or  ward  to 
another,  and  recovery  thereby  greatly  promoted.  But  very 
few  houses  are  so  well  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  diffusion 
of  sulphurous  acid  or  chlorine  fumes  throughout,  if  these  sub- 
stances are  used  with  sufficient  strength  to  disinfect  even  one 
room,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  disinfecting 
vapors.  The  inefficacy  of  mere  sprinklings  of  turpentine,  or 
anything  else,  in  the  sick-room,  appears  to  us  to  be  so  decep- 
tive, that  it  should  be  wholly  discountenanced,  no  matter  what 
the  substance  may  be. 

Of  the  use  of  disinfectants,  such  as  the  salts  of  zinc  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  the  chamber  vessels,  and  in  solution  for  all 
body  clothes,  which  "  Medicus  "  recommends,  our  own  experi- 
'5 
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ence  fully  confirms.  So  also,  of  the  importance  of  warm  water 
and  soap  baths  to  the  person,  of  convalescents ;  and  this  we 
emphasize  in  recollection,  and  by  reference  to  The  SANI- 
TARIAN (vol.  iv.,^p.  89),  of  the  mischief  of  using  carbolic  soap 
with  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  time  of  danger  of  communicat- 
ing contagious  diseases.  The  liberal  use  ol  pure  soap,  which 
is  readily  soluble,  for  the  person,  and  for  clothing  (after  it  has 
been  disinfected),  and  free  exposure  to  a  pure  atmosphere,  are 
the  means  above  all  others'  best  calculated  to  shorten  the 
danger  period  of  communicating  contagious  diseases. 

To  the  often  repeated  question  : 

"  How  long  after  recovery  from  scarlet  fever  before  the 
danger  period  of  communicating  th^  disease  to  others  is 
passed  ?  ''  Our  answer  is  :  If  the  premises  and  clothing  have 
been  thoroughly  disinfected  by  exposing  the  premises,  includ- 
ing all  unwashable  furniture,  bedding,  and  clothing  to  sul- 
phurous acid  fumes,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  of  sulphur 
to  every  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  in  a  tightly  closed 
room  for  twelve  hours ;  the  washable  clothes,  soaked  for  three 
hours  in  a  solution  of  chloride  or  sulphate  of  zinc  and  common 
salt  (four  ounces  of  the  zinc  and  two  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon 
of  water),  or  of  corrosive  sublimate  (seventy  grains  to  the  gallon 
of  water),  and  afterward  subjected  to  boiling  water,  and  washed 
in  warm  water  with  the  liberal  use  of  pure  soap  ;  and  the  person 
has  bathed  in  warm  water  and  pure  soap  not  less  than  three  times 
a  week,  but  better  daily,  iox  four  weeks — there  is  no  danger  of 
communicating  disease  by  the  person.  Premises,  furniture, 
and  clothing  having  been  occupied  or  used  by  persons  sick 
with  scarlet  fever,  treated  in  the  manner  here  described,  and 
subsequently  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  iwenty-four 
kours^  cease  to  be  dangerous.  These  conditions  equally  apply 
to  measles  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

For  the  amount  of  sulphur  to  be  used  for  effective  disinfec- 
tion, we  accept  it  on  your  own  often  repeated  directions :  It 
is  with  due  allowance  for  escape,  and  absorption  by  moist  sur- 
faces, not  forgetting  that  in  a  hermetically  ceiled  room,  and 
everything  in  it  perfectly  dry,  one  pound  and  a  half  to  every 
one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space  would  be  sufficient. 

Disinfection. 

February  27,  1885. 
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SCHOOL   HYGIENE.* 


By  Felix  Formbnto,  M.D.,  of  New  Orleans. 


In  the  whole  study  of  hygiene  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
important  subject  than  the  study  of  childhood  and  its  proper 
sanitary  direction.  In  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  society 
we  must  begin  by  legislating  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
generation.  Children  to-day^  men  and  citizens  to-morrow, 
upon  you  will  devolve  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment, the  care  and  obligations  of  family.  In  your  hands, 
in  a  measure,  rest  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  That  plant  wiK 
yield  the  finest  fruits  which  has  received,  at  the  hands  of  the 
gardener,  the  most  assiduous  care  and  intelligent  cultivation. 
In  a  like  manner  intelligent  hygiene  will  skilfully  develop  and 
transform  weak  and  delicate  children  into  strong,  robust,  anci 
useful  citizens. 

Within  the  last  few  years  legislators  and  hygienists  have 
devoted  time  and  labor  to  the  study  of  the  hygiene  of  children 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  numerous  laws  have  been  passed  for  the 
improvement  of  their  sanitary  conditions.  Earnest  and  philan- 
thropic efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction  in  every  coun- 
try. Real  and  unmistakable  progress  has  been  accomplished, 
yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  mortality  among  young 
children  is  still  frightful  in  many  countries,  and  its  main  causes 
are  the  ignorance  among  the  masses  of  the  simplest  notions  of 
hygiene,  and  the  numerous  prejudices  existing  even  among 
the  higher  classes.  Societies  for  the  protection  of  children — of 
more  vital  importance  than  those  established  for  the  protection 
of  animals — ^should  exist  in  every  city  in  America.  They 
would  spread  among  the  masses  such  sanitary  notions  as  would 
greatly  diminish  diseases  and  mortality  of  young  children. 

In  some  cities  of  France  small  tracts,  relating  to  the  proper 
nursing  of  children,  are  distributed  free  of  charge  to  all  persons 

*  Read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oc- 
tober i6,  1884. 
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registering  the  birth  of  a  child.  Why  should  not  such  a  useful 
system  be  adopted  in  this  country  by  our  municipal  authorities 
and  boards  of  health  ?  Those  tracts  have,  in  many  instances, 
reached  their  twentieth  edition  and  been  translated  in  all  lan- 
guages. These  popular  instructions  have  had  excellent  results 
in  preventing  premature  deaths  and  accidents  of  different  kinds. 
For  instance,  blindness  from  purulent  ophthalmia  in  infants  has 
been  of  late  much  less  frequent  than  formerly. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  mention  here  the  various  meas- 
ures instituted  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  governments  of 
Europe,  for  the  protection  and  development  of  children,  es- 
pecially in  large  cities.  Among  those  measures  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  creating  free  public  schools  and  making  education 
compulsory.  In  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  the 
common  school  system  has  been  extended  to  the  smallest  vil- 
lage. In  all  large  cities  are  to  be  found  public  free  schools 
richly  endowed  and  offering  every  facility  for  a  thorough  and 
complete  course  of  studies.  The  London  public  schools,  for 
example,  are  admirably  organized.  The  expenditure  for  its 
vast  system  of  public  education  amounts  to  a  total  of  $7,000,- 
000  annually.  More  than  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
pupils  attend  these  schools ;  the  staff  of  teachers  comprises 
3,500  adult,  and  1,500  pupil  teachers  or  monitors.  About  eight 
thousand  children  have  been  fitted  and  sent  from  the  schools  to 
higher  industrial  schools.  The  appropriation  for  public  educa- 
tion in  England  is  about  twenty  million  dollars  annually.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  inspectors  who  visit  schools  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  their  salaries  vary  from  two  thousand  to  four 
thousand  dollars  per  year.  In  France,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Republican  Government,  immense  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  cause  of  public  education.  In  1882  the  Govern- 
ment's subsidy  to  the  Communes,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
conform  to  the  new  law  on  compulsory,  non-sectarian  educa- 
tion, amounted  to  the  sum  of  50,000,000  francs  ;  the  department 
contributed  25,000,000  francs,  apd  the  Communes  60,000,000; 
— ^a  total  of  135,000,000  francs  for  primary  education  alone.  In 
Italy  great  progress  has  also  been  accomplished.  Public  educa- 
tion is  now  compulsory  by  law,  and  the  government  depart- 
ments and  municipalities  appropriate  large  sums  of  money 
annually  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  their  public 
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schools.  The  city  of  Turin,  with  a  population  of  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants,  has  spent, 
within  the  last  three  years,  the  sum  of  3,ooo,cxx>  francs  for  the 
improvement  of  its  public  schools. 

In  our  country,  under  the  enlightened  influence  of  Repub- 
lican institutions,  the  people  have  long  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  benefit  of  general  public  education,  and  our  system  of 
schools  has  been  studied  and  adopted  by  every  civilized  coun- 
try. A  majority  of  our  States  have  adopted  laws  making  free 
education  compulsory. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  are  in  the  United 
States  not  less  than  9,8oo,cxx)  childr^  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  with  about  282,000  teachers,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  ladies.  The  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  amounted 
during  that  year  to  nearly  eighty  million  dollars. 

This  year  there  are  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
children  attending  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  an 
increase  of  ten  thousand  over  last  year.  Besides  the  elements 
of  a  good  English  education,  they  receive  free  instruction  in 
music,  drawing,  French  or  German.  Both  sexes,  with  an 
exception  of  two,  follow  the  same  course  of  study.  The  ex- 
penditure for  the  schools  is  put  down  at  $4,500,000  a  year ; 
there  are  4,000  teachers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  ladies. 
The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  man  is  $3,000,  to  a  woman,  $1,- 
900.  The  new  compulsory  education  law  requires  fourteen 
weeks  schooling  in  the  year,  from  every  child  in  the  city. 

As  is  well  known,  in  our  country  provision  for  popular  edu^ 
cation  is  left  to  the  exclusive  control  of  States.  The  proposed 
plan  of  national  aid  to  the  several  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  public  education  according  to  the  needs  of  the  re- 
spective States,  has  not  apparently  met  with  popular  favor. 
More  than  ever,  of  late,  this  subject  of  education  has  absorbed 
the  public  mind,  and  notable  progress  has  been  accomplished 
in  every  part  of  our  country  extending  to  the  remotest  section 
of  the  South ;  everywhere  schools  have  been  established — even 
among  our  colored  population  the  benefit  of  free  education  is 
gradually  being  felt. 

But  of  what  avail  would  schools  be  without  School  Hy» 
giene  ? 

School  Hygiene  is  the  study  of  those  sanitary  conditions 
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which  impress  their  mark  and  influence  for  evil  or  good  over 
the  whole  organism  and  future  life  of  the  child.  Is  it  not  as 
necessary  to  teach  to  our  children  the  road  that  leads  to  health 
as  that  which  leads  to  fortune  ?  The  latter  will  often  depend 
upon  the  former,  while  without  health  riches  are  of  no  value 
and  life  has  no  charm. 

Modern  education  should  cultivate  physical  as  well  as  men- 
tal development ;  they  should  accompany  each  other,  or  rather, 
the  physical  should  precede  the  mental  development,  for  with- 
out a  proper  physical  basis,  or  foundation,  the  premature  and 
isolated  culture  of  intellect  would  soon  be  followed  by  organic 
waste  and  exhaustion.  ''  Mens  sano  in  corpore  sano''  should 
be  the  aim  of  a  correct  and  philosophical  system  of  education. 

The  ignorance  or  neglect  of  hygienic  laws  relating  to  the 
school-life  of  children,  is  the  cause  of  many  physical  lesions  or 
infirmities,  which  are  in  a  great  measure  preventable.  Incor- 
rect and  awkward  sitting  postures,  for  instance,  kept  up  for 
many  hours  daily  in  badly  constructed  benches,  not  adapted 
to  the  size  and  age  of  the  scholar,  will  give  rise  to  vicious  at- 
titudes, to  deviations  of  the  vertebral  column,  to  cardio-pul- 
monary  trouble.  Close  confinement  and  crowded  and  badly 
ventilated  rooms  will  produce  chlorosis,  ansemia,  and  all  their 
results ;  improper  light,  the  use  of  badly  printed  books,  will 
produce  defective  accommodation  of  the  eye-globe  and  myo- 
pia; excessive  studies,  without  any  regard  to  the  age  and 
personal  aptitude  of  scholars,  the  system  of  cramming,  so  gen- 
erally followed  now-a-days,  will  bring  on  cerebral  excitement, 
mervous  susceptibility,  predisposition  to  necrosis — the  disease 
of  the  day-^and  finally  cerebral  inertia  and  impairment  of  in- 
tellectual functions.  All  these  baneful  consequences  can  be 
avoided  by  a  proper  physical  and  mental  school  programme, 
adapted  to  the  age  and  intellectual  capacity  of  the  child  and 
fulfilling  the  desiderata  of  hygiene. 

School  House :  its  sanitary  conditions,  mode  of  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  its  furniture,  etc. 

A  school-house  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  centrally 
located,  of  easy  access,  well  ventilated,  properly  heated,  and 
removed  from  all  noisy,  unhealthy,  or  immoral  neighborhood, 
far  from  cemeteries,  factories,  places  of  amusement,  unsanitary 
establishments,  and  nuisances  of  all  kinds. 
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Its  superficial  area  should  be  calculated  at  ten  yards  per 
scholar  ;  in  no  case  should  it  be  less  that  five  hundred  yards. 
Its  exposition  should  be  determined  by  the  climate  and  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  locality.  There  should  be  distinct  depart- 
ments for  boys  and  girls.  The  school-house  yard  should  be 
large,  airy,  clean,  dry,  and  well  drained.  A  proper  shed  is 
useful  for  rainy  days  and  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
Roads  leading  to  the  school  should  be  kept  in  good  order,  to 
avoid  both  dust  and  mud.  The  maximum  number  of  scholars 
to  each  class-room  should  be  50,  if  there  is  but  one  class-room, 
and  40  if  more  than  one.  Each  scholar  should  be  entitled  to 
not  less  than  1.25  metres  of  surface  and  5  cubic  metres  of  air. 
The  rooms  should  be  rectangular,  the  ceilings  high  ;  these,  as 
well  as  the  walls,  should  be  smooth,  without  cornices  or  orna- 
ments. 

Windows  should  be  high  and  wide,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
secure  perfect  ventilation ;  the  proportion  of  window  space 
should  equal  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  floor  space. 

Unilateral  light  should  always  be  preferred  when  practi- 
cable ;  when  bilateral,  it  should  be  stronger  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  side.  The  light  should  not  be  too  intense,  as  it  in- 
creases the  heat  in  summer,  fatigues  the  eyes,  and  gives  rise 
to  dizziness  and  headache ;  it  should  be  moderated  by  the  use 
of  proper  awnings  and  window-shades.  The  walls  should  be 
unpapered,  and,  when  practicable,  covered  with  stucco,  or 
plaster  painted  in  oil-colors.  Miasmata  and  dust  do  not  stick 
to  oil  or  stucco  surfaces,  which  can  be  easily  washed.  The 
color  of  ceilings  and  walls  is  by  no  means  indifferent ;  white 
walls  are  unfavorable  and  irritating  to  the  eyes,  especially  with 
lymphatic  and  scrofulous  subjects.  The  most  desirable  color 
would  be  a  light  green  or  light  blue  above,  with  darker  shades 
below. 

The  floorings  should  be  cemented  or  made  of  hard  wood 
and  well  polished.  Spitting  on  the  floor  or  wall  should  be 
strictly  prohibited ;  besides  being  unclean  and  unrefined,  this 
habit  may  have  pernicious  results.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
bacillus  of  phthisis,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  sputa  .may 
transmit  the  disease  by  the  diffusion  of  the  bacilli  in  the  atmo- 
sphere* Sore  throats  and  diphtheria  may  very  likely  be  trans- 
mitted in  the  same  manner.     Has  it  not  been  shown  that  the 
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secretions  'of  certain  contagious  diseases  do  not  lose  their  viru- 
lence, ev^n  after  having  been  dried,  offering  a  certain  analogy 
with  the  blood  of  animals  dying  of  splenic  fever,  which  blood 
may  be  dried  and  kept  for  years  and  pulverized  into  dust,  and 
yet  contain  living  germs  capable  of  reproducing  the  infectious 
disease  ? 

Spittoons  containing  proper  disinfectants — solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  or  chloride  of  zinc — should  be  used  in  all  school- 
rooms. And  besides,  the  bad -habit  of  spitting,  so  common  in 
some  parts  of  our  country,  should  be  discouraged  so  far  as 
possible.  It  has  been  said  that  in  Berlin,  the  school-room  dis- 
cipline is  so  severe  as  even  to  forbid  coughing.  If  such  be  the 
case,  no  doubt,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  strong  effort  of  voli- 
tion will  prevent  coughing — it  ought  to  be  easier  to  prevent 
spitting. 

Great  attention  is  required  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
school-room,  especially  during  the  winter.  Impure  air  should 
be  constantly  renewed  by  currents  of  pure,  heated  air.  In  the 
coldest  days  renewal  of  impure  air  should  be  secured  without 
exposing  children  to  draughts.  As  a  rule,  school-rooms  are 
too  much  heated  ;  a  temperature  of  15^  C.  is  quite  sufficient. 

Heating  by  means  of  steam  or  gas  is  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other.  The  first  cost  of  fixtures,  which  is  rather  expensive, 
will  be  greatly  compensated  for  by  the  economy  of  fuel,  cleanli- 
ness, and  facility  of  maintenance.  When  furnaces  are  used 
proper  precaution  should  be  taken  for  the  constant  renewal 
of  pure  air. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  construction  of 
water-closets  and  urinals.  In  schools,  as  well  as  in  soldiers* 
barracks,  sources  of  disease — cholera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
diphtheria,  and  other  diseases  of  a  contagious  or  infectious 
character — are  often  propagated  and  spread  by  means  of  de- 
fective water-closets.  A  single  individual  in  a  school  or  sol- 
diers' barracks  may  be  the  means  of  developing  a  violent 
epidemic.  At  times  a  student  in  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  typhoid  fever,  having  only  a  slight  diarrhoea,  is  taken  with 
fever  and  goes  home,  after  having  introduced  the  germs  of  the 
disease  into  the  school  closet.  At  other  times  a  convalescent 
of  typhoid  fever  re-enters  school,  bringing  along  with  him  the 
disease  germs.     Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  has  noticed  three  epi- 
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demies  of  typhoid  fever  in  schools,  by  the  return  of  convales- 
cent scholars  having^  only  a  slight  diarrhoea.  The  same  has 
been  observed  in  military  barracks. 

Certain  epidemics  of  diphtheria  have  been  traced  by  inves- 
tigation to  the  deplorable  condition  of  water-closets. 

Modern  researches  on  the  infectious  nephritis  of  typhoid 
fever,  with  corresponding  alteration  of  urine,  compel  us  to  con- 
sider urinals  almost  as  dangerous,  in  some  cases,  as  closets,  and 
requiring  the  same  precautions. 

The  possibility  of  transmission  of  certain  diseases  such  as 
dysentery,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  etc.,  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  after  the  subsidence  of  all  symptoms  is  a  well 
known  fact,  and  strict  rules  should  be  enforced  fixing  the 
number  of  days  that  should  elapse  in  such  cases  between  con- 
valescence and  the  return  to  school.  That  number  of  days 
should  vary  from  twenty  to  forty,  and  all  children  affected  with 
any  of  the  above  named  diseases  should  take  several  baths  and 
undergo  disinfection  at  home  before  returning. 

A  sufficient  number  of  urinals  and  closets  should  be  estab- 
lished for  each  school,  not  less  than  four  for  one  hundred 
scholars  ;  they  should  be  properly  constructed  and  always 
kept  clean,  ventilated,  and  thoroughly  disinfected.  When 
water-closets  proper  cannot  be  introduced,,  earth-closets,  often 
renewed,  should  be  preferred  to  permanent  vaults. 

School  furniture,  benches,  seats,  and  desks,  should  occupy 
our  attention  for  an  instant.  This  subject  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, if  we  should  judge  from  the  numerous  varieties  of  school 
furniture  proposed  in  every  country.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  at  the  rate  of  forty  weeks  schooling  per  year,  children 
spend  during  the  beautiful  years  of  their  youth,  when  physical 
development  is  most  necessary,  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  hours  on  school  benches,  without  count- 
ing hours  of  study  at  home.  With  imperfect  seats  and  desks, 
these  prolonged  sitting  postures  may  and  do  give  rise  to  very 
serious  consequences,  the  least  of  which  are  faulty  attitudes, 
deformities  of  spine,  and  myopia.  Tables  formerly  used  with 
benches  attached  to  them  for  four,  six,  and  eight  scholars  are 
bad,  as  children  cannot  be  as  easily  watched,  and  because  the 
whole  bench  is  disturbed  every  time  a  scholar  in  the  centre 
wishes  to  go  in  or  come  out.    New  models  of  combined  chairs 
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and  desks  for  two  children  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  They 
should  be  graded  in  four  or  Ave  numbers,  according  to  the 
size  of  children  ;  they  should  have  a  back  and  foot-rest.  The 
seats  should  be  sufficiently  wide  and  so  constructed  as  to 
support  not  only  the  pelvis  but  part  of  the  thigh.  The  lid 
of  the  desks  should  be  movable  and  present  an  inclined 
plane,  better  suited  to  reading  and  writing  with  ease  and  com- 
fort 

Hat  racks  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately  for  a  number 
of  scholars.  They  are  frequently  the  means  of  transmitting 
parasitic  affections.  Each  child  should  have  a  separate  hat 
rack,  or  a  simple  polished  nail,  for  his  own  exclusive  use,  with 
his  name  over  it.  It  would  be  a  good  rule  to  require  all  boys 
to  have  their  hair  closely  cut,  and  all  children  affected  with 
parasitic  diseases  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the 
school-room. 

Solidity,  simplicity,  and  cheapness  are  among  the  first 
requisites  of  school  furniture. 

Proper  attitude  of  scholars,  while  sitting  at  their  desks, 
should  be  strictly  enjoined,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  constant 
surveillance  is  required  from  teachers.  Children  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lean  forward  on  their  desks,  to  bend  or  twist 
sidewise  their  body,  to  have  their  noses  on  their  books  whilst 
reading  or  writing  ;  it  has  been  noticed  that  they  lean  forward 
much  more  in  writing  than  in  reading. 

The  scholar  should  sit  squarely  on  both  ischion  ;  the  shouU 
der  line  should  be  horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the 
desk  or  table  ;  the  vertebral  column  well  erect ;  the  book  or 
paper  held  at  least  twelve  inches  from  the  eyes.  Elbows 
should  not  rest  on  table ;  resting  both  elbows  at  the  same  time 
is  less  objectionable  than  one.  In  writing,  the  paper  should 
be  kept  in  position  with  the  left  hand. 

George  Sand  once  gave  a  very  simple  and  excellent  for- 
mula for  preventing  scoliosis  and  myopia,  viz.,  *'  Scriture 
droite  sur  papier  droit,  corpo  droit."  The  idea  of  substituting 
vertical  for  inclined  handwriting,  no^y  so  much  in  vogue,  may, 
at  first  blush,  seem  singular ;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  above  pre- 
scribed posture  with  the  body  in  perfect  symmetry,  erect  and 
parallel  with  the  table,  the  paper  kept  well  in  front,  seems 
to  avoid  all  lateral  deformities  and  myopia ;  it  maintains  the 
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head  in  its  normal  position,  and  prevents  its  tendency  to  fall 
nearer  and  nearer  the  paper. 

We  notice  less  myopia  in  country  schools  than  in  city 
schools.  It  is  probably  due  to  better  hygienic  conditions  and 
more  regular  habits,  among  which  are  early  rising  and  early 
going  to  bed.  For  'the  same  reason,  myopia  is  quite  rare 
among  primitive  races  and  among  our  colored  population. 
City  children  are  less  disposed  to  wear  spectacles  than  country 
children ;  they  pretend  to  conceal  their  infirmity,  and  fatigue 
their  sight  by  great  efforts  of  accommodation,  thereby  in- 
creasing myopia. 

The  latter  is  frequently  the  result  of  badly  printed  books. 
These  require  special  attention.  These  should,  as  far  as  prac* 
ticable,  be  of  uniform  type,  not  too  small,  and  interlined. 
Through  a  faulty  system  of  economy,  school  books  of  small 
type  and  not  interlined  are  often  used.  Nothing  is  more 
fatiguing  to  the  sight  than  absence  of  interlines — all  printers 
agree  on  that  point ;  small  type  interlined  is  less  objectionable 
than  larger  type  not  interlined.  For  school  books,  each  line 
should  have  a  minimum  height  of  three  and  one*half  milli- 
metres. 

Badly  printed  books  and  faulty  attitudes  while  sitting,  to- 
gether with  long  hours  of  study  without  proper  intermissions, 
and  poor  light  are  the  principal  causes  of  myopia.  They  bring 
on,  especially  in  young  children  in  whom  the  tissues  are  lax 
and  easily  distended,  those  physical  changes  in  the  eye-ball 
upon  which  myopia  depends. 

In  so  far  as  the  sight  is  concerned,  no  inconvenience  has 
been  noted  from  the  use  of  slates,  which  are  rather  out  of 
fashion.  The  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  slates  are  the  noise 
.  made  by  the  slate  pencils,  unclean  hands,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  stiffness  of  fingers,  especially  when  using  the  pen  after  the 
prolonged  use  of  the  slate. 

•       CALISTHENICS. 

Calisthenics  or  gymnastics  are  now  introduced  in  most 
private  institutions.  It  is  a  great  progress,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  practice  of  such  useful  hygienic  measures  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  all  our  public  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  it 
is  ats  important  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former.    It  is  not  neces- 
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sary*  to  have  complicated  and  expensive  apparatus  ;  a  few 
horizontal  bars,  a  few  rings  and  weights  attached  to  cords  and 
pulleys  will  be  sufficient.  The  object  of  school  gymnastics  is 
not  to  make  acrobats  of  children,  but  to  develop  the  muscles, 
to  strengthen  and  equilibrate  their  nervous  systems.  By  its 
use  the  child  will  acquire  presence  of  mind  and  self-reliance  in 
face  of  danger. 

So  far  as  practicable,  gymnastic  exercise  should  take  place 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  well  ventilated  and  lighted  room. 
Proper  instruction  should  be  given  in  regard  to  breathing 
during  exercises,  and  to  deportment  in  walking,  sitting,  and 
standing.  A  useful  system  of  calisthenics  without  apparatus, 
for  young  children,  should  consist  in  varied  motions  of  head, 
trunk,  and  limbs  ;  running,  jumping,  and  swimming  motions 
and  stick  exercises,  which  are  quite  varied,  as  well  as  ladder 
exercises,  should  be  added  for  older  children. 

A  well  understood  system  of  gymnastics  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  diminishing  nervous  susceptibility,  tend- 
ency to  chlorosis,  chorea,  phthisis,  and  scrofulous  affections. 
Such  exercises  should  not  be  continued  beyond  a  short  period 
— twenty  minutes — and  should  never  produce  fatigue  or  ex- 
haustion. 

STUDY  OF  HYGIENE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

A  reform  of  the  highest  importance  which  should  be  adopted 
in  all  our  schools,  is  the  teaching  to  children  of  elementary  no* 
tions  of  hygiene. 

In  several  of  our  States,  as  far  back  as  1850,  Massachu- 
setts taking  the  lead,  strong  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  physiology  in  the  public  schools.  Un- 
fortunately, with  few  exceptions,  these  efforts  have  not  been 
successful,  and  there  are  but  very  few  schools  in  which  hygiene 
is  taught,  even  in  its  most  elementary  forms.  In  fact,  strange 
but  true,  few  of  our  medical  schools  possess  a  chair  of  hygiene. 
From  recent  statistics  we  notice  that  in  eleven  States  only,  are 
elementary  notions  of  hygiene  given  in  a  few  primary  and  high 
schools.  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  is  perhaps  the  only 
college  in  which  a  complete  and  thorough  course  of  hygiene  is 
given.  In  my  own  State,  a  recent  attempt  made  by  our  edu^ 
cational  and  medical  societies  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature 
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the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  has  been  ignominiously  de- 
feated. 

Yet  hygiene  is,  perhap3,  the  most  useful  of  all  sciences.  Mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children  all  over  the  world  live  in 
most  deplorable  hygienic  conditions  ;  and  ignorance  of  sanitary 
laws  still  prevails  to  an  alarming  degree.  Sanitary  regulations 
are  looked  upon  as  absurd  and  tyrannical  on  account  of  popular 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Is  there  a  more  rational  means  of  enlightening  the  people, 
of  uprooting  erroneous  ideas  and  dangerous  prejudices  than 
by  generalizing  through  the  public  schools  simple  and  correct 
notions  of  hygiene  ?  Public  lectures  and  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject are  not  sufficient ;  they  only  reach  a  certain  class  of  people. 
The  teaching  of  this  science  in  public  schools  will  eventually 
introduce  among  the  masses,  true  and  precise  ideas  in  regard 
to  health,  its  immense  value  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  govern- 
ments and  to  the  best  manner  of  promoting  it  and  of  avoiding 
disease  and  premature  death. 

Through  school  children  those  ideas  will  reach  the  family 
and  gradually  the  whole  community.  The  knowledge  of  hy- 
giene and  sanitary  laws  should  not  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
scientists.  How  many  evils,  physical  and  moral,  might  be 
avoided  by  a  more  general  difTusion  of  the  principles  of  hy- 
giene. The  latter  does  not  only  tend  to  promote  and  secure 
health,  but  is  also  one  of  the  great  factors  of  morality  and 
wealth.     There  can  be  no  true  civilization  without  hygiene. 

It  should  be  taught  in  primary  schools  in  a  concise,  clear, 
and  attractive  manner,  adapted  to  the  age  and  intelligence  of 
the  child,  and  limited  to  elementary  and  essential  principles ; 
in  higher  schools  its  study  could  be  made  more  complete  and 
thorough.  This  study  is  of  equal  importance  to  both  sexes 
and  should,  therefore,  be  taught  in  both  boys'  and  girls' 
schools. 

Elementary  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology  should  al- 
ways  precede  ;  without  some  notions  of  those  branches,  so  im- 
portant and  useful  by  themselves,  the  teaching  of  hygiene, 
based  in  a  measure  upon  them,  would  necessarily  be  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory.  The  teaching  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene  should  always^  in  preference,  be  entrusted 
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to  a  medical  man.  But  there  exist  in  our  country  so  many 
excellent  books  on  the  subject,  that  the  teaching  of  those 
sciences,  in  public  schools,  by  persons  outside  of  the  medical 
profession  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  .  Among  the  books  most 
suitable  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  we  should  men- 
tion Jarvis's  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Health,  Cutter's  first 
book  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  and  Foster's 
Primer.  For  older  and  more  advanced  youths  we  should  rec- 
ommend Comings,  Cutter  (New  Analytic),  Dunglison,  and 
Hutchison.  Dalton,  Draper,  and  Youman's  Huxley  are  excel- 
lent for  the  higher  classes  and  adult  students. 

SCHOOL  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

In  order  to  secure  proper  school  hygiene  and  to  enforce 
sanitary  regulations  such  as  we  have  suggested,  every  school, 
private  or  public,  should  be  the  subject  of  a  special  sanitary  in- 
spection. This  inspection  should  be  entrusted  to  competent 
and  reliable  medical  men,  appointed  and  paid  either  by  school 
boards  or  by  city  or  county  authorities.  To  be  effective  this 
inspection  should  be  complete  and  made  at  least  twice  a  month 
in  every  school  of  the  locality. 

We  have  seen  that  schools  can  exercise  bad  influences  on 
the  health  of  children.  It  is  therefore  necessary  [that  these 
influences  should  be  detected  and  corrected  as  soon  as  possible. 

School  Medical  Directors  should  advise  School-boards  and 
teachers  in  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  hygiene  of  the  school- 
house  and  scholars.  Their  surveillance  should  be  limited  to  a 
certain  fixed  number  of  schools  and  children.  Plans  for  school 
buildings  should  be  submitted  to  the  medical  inspector  in  order 
to  secure  all  hygienic  requirements. 

The  inspector  should  pay  special  and  constant  attention  to 
the  size,  sight,  and  hearing  of  children  so  as  to  advise  intelli- 
gently on  the  proper  seat  and  desk  suitable  to  each  child,  his 
position  in  the  school-room  in  regard  to  light,  distance  from 
black  boards.  Near-sighted  children,  or  those  who  have  a 
tendency  to  myopia,  should  naturally  be  placed  so  as  to  avoid 
great  efforts  of  accommodation  liable  to  produce  or  increase  this 
affection. 

He  should  also  pay  attention  to  the  number  of  scholars  in 
each  class,  visiting  them  during  school  hours,  to  their  manner 
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of  sitting  at  the  desk,  to  the  character  or  type  of  books,  to  the 
proper  temperature  and  ventilation  of  the  room* 

The  medical  director  should  have  an  advising  voice  in  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  programme  of  studies. 

He  should  see  that  all  children  are  properly  vaccinated  ; 
that  all  contagious  diseases  are  carefully  excluded  from  the 
school  until  there  be  no  further  danger  of  contamination ;  that 
water-closets,  back-yards,  alleys,  etc.,  are  properly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  at  frequent  intervals. 

All  notes  and  observations  made  by  the  inspector  during  his 
visits  should  be  accurately  kept  in  an  appropriate  register  for 
the  inspection  of  the  proper  authorities.  A  monthly  report 
should  be  made  by  him  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  schools 
and  school-children  in  the  district,  on  the  diseases  occurring 
among  the  latter,  with  particular  reference  to  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases. 

In  some  cities  of  Belgium — which,  by  the  way,  possesses  a 
most  excellent  public  school  system— the  inspector  is  even 
authorized  to  prescribe  and  furnish,  free  of  charge,  to  poor  and 
delicate  children,  such  tonics  as  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  etc.,  as  their 
condition  may  require.  The  results  obtained  from  this  humane 
practice  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Why  should  not  such  a 
philanthropic  and  enlightened  measure  be  adopted  in  our  own 
country  ? 

SCHOOL  PROGRAMME   OF  STUDIES. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  perhaps  most  important  part 
of  our  subject,  viz. :  In  what  consists  a  proper  programme  of 
studies,  suitable  to  the  age  and  intellectual  capacity  of  children 
and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  hygiene  ? 

Every  physician,  physiologist,  or  hygienist  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  curriculum  of  studies  generally  followed 
in  primary  schools,  will  soon  be  convinced  that  it  has  not  been 
established  in  accordance  with  that  gradation  required  by  the 
physiological  development  of  the  brain.  As  a  rule,  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  is  too  complicated,  and  comprises  too  many 
different  subjects ;  school  hours  are  too  long  and  too  continued 
without  sufficient  intermissions,  and  the  method  of  teaching  is 
too  abstract. 

Children  cannot  concentrate  for  any  length  of  time  their 
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attention  on  one  subject ;  the  only  way  of  not  fatiguing  it  is  to 
have  short  lessons  and  short  explanations.  Independently  of 
individual  aptitudes,  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
the  number  of  hours  given  to  study  should  vary  according  to 
.  the  age  of  scholars,  and  season  of  the  year.  It  is  evident  that 
the  same  number  of  hours  devoted  to  intellectual  labor  should 
not  be  imposed  on  children  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  as  on 
those  of  twelve  and  fourteen.  Yet  we  often  see  that  the  same 
number  of  hours  are  adopted  for  the  whole  school.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  that  during  the  summer  months,  especially 
in  our  Southern  country,  the  intellect  is  less  capable  of  steady 
and  profitable  application  than  in  winter.  Heat  depresses, 
while  cold  invigorates  mind  and  body. 

Infancy  is  the  age  of  sensations ;  every  thing  for  a  child  is 
an  object  of  curiosity  ;  the  rapid  development  of  his  nervous 
system  is  still  increased  by  the  thousand  objects  which  strike 
his  senses ;  his  curiosity  is  wide  awake,  his  muscles  always  in 
motion ;  the  impressibility  of  his  cerebrum  is  such  that,  at 
times,  very  slight  causes  will  determine  delirium  and  convul- 
sions. Reflex  actions  are  varied  frequently  and  rapid  on  ac- 
count of  the  instantaneousness  of  his  impressions.  One  of  the 
first  conditions  of  a  correct  primary  education  is  to  avoid  in- 
creasing this  excessive  nervous  sensibility  by  a  premature  ex- 
ercise of  the  cerebral  functions. 

The  prevailing  faculty  of  young  children  is  memory  ;  later 
on  reasoning  and  judgment  will  develop.  During  the  first 
period  of  intellectual  life,  concrete  ideas,  objects  can  alone  cap- 
tivate the  mind,  which  at  that  period  cannot  yet  grasp  abstract 
notions.  Young  children  have  extraordinary  facility  for  lan- 
guages, which  they  learn  by  hearing  and  speaking,  without 
any  idea  of  grammatical  construction  ;  later  on  they  will  un- 
derstand rules  of  grammar  and  the  orthography  of  words.  We 
have  all  known  some  young  children  who  could  speak  with 
equal  facility,  three  and  four  languages.  This  variety  of  lan- 
guage is  an  excellent  gymnastic  exercise  for  the  organs  of  ar- 
ticulation ;  it  is  the  means  of  acquiring  perfect  flexibility  of 
tongue,  and  a  correct  and  pure  pronunciation,  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  acquire  in  later  years. 

We  have  noticed  that  children  are  incapable  of  long  and 
steady  attention.     Cerebral  lassitude   soon   supervenes,  with 
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impaired  perception,  diminished  tnemory,  headache,  vertigo, 
etc.  Hence  the  necessity  of  frequently  changing  the  subjects 
of  study,  and  of  short  intermissions  between  classes  or  lectures. 
These,  when  practicable,  should  be  given  in  different  rooms, 
thus  affording  to  the  children  an  opportunity  for  motion  or 
slight  exercise,  and  renewal  of  air.  This  system  is  followed 
with  excellent  results  at  the  High  School  of  the  Academical 
Department  of  the  Louisiana  University. 

This  cerebral  lassitude,  in  school  children,  has  been  demon- 
strated in  a  striking  manner  by  the  interesting  experiments  of 
Dr.  Sikorsky,  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  selected  a  very  easy 
task,  dictation.  Twice  a  day  he  dictated  to  his  scholars  from 
the  same  book,  once  in  the  early  morning,  at  the  opening  of 
school,  and  later  on  during  the  day,  after  four  or  five  hours  of 
study.  This  was  repeated  in  a  number  of  schools.  Out  of  a 
total  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dictations  of  the  same  char^ 
acter,  representing  about  forty  thousand  words  examined  by 
him.  Dr.  Sikorsky  found  that  the  afternoon  dictations  were 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  inferior  in  every  respect  to 
those  written  in  the  morning.  Such  a  difference  is  the  result  of 
the  impairment  of  cerebral  faculties  by  continuous  application. 

The  number  of  school  hours  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty 
per  week  in  England,  twenty-three  to  thirty-two  in  Germany, 
and  from  forty  to  forty-three  in  France.  To  these  must  be 
added  several  hours  a  day  for  study  and  exercises  at  home  af- 
ter school  hours.  In  Belgium  they  have  adopted,  we  think, 
the  best  system.  The  number  of  hours  varies  according  to 
the  age  of  the  scholar.  Children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age 
have  twenty-five  hours  study  per  week,  and  those  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  have  thirty  hours  study.  This  includes  gym- 
nastics, drawing  and  singing,  and  needle-work  for  girls.  In 
Belgium  school  regulations  have  abolished  study  and  exercises 
at  home  for  younger  children,  and  limited  them  to  a  few  hours 
for  older  ones,  say  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  These 
home  exercises  may  have  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  the 
child  in  an  atnaosphere  often  impure,  in  crowded  rooms,  and  on 
badly  constructed  seats,  thereby  favoring  awkward  and  vicious 
attitudes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  accustom  the  child  to  rely 
upon  his  personal  efforts  and  develop  his  individuality. 

One  of  the  first  conditions,  and  most  important  factors  to 
16 
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prevent  cerebral  lassitude,  Is  sleep.  Important  at  all  ages,  it 
is  particularly  so  in  childhood.  The  advantages  of  sleep, 
"  sweet  restorer,"  cannot  be  overestimated.  Leaving  aside  in- 
dividual differences,  due  to  special  idiosyncrasies  or  constitu- 
tion, children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years  should 
have  a  sound  sleep  of  at  least  ten  hours ;  those  between  ten 
and  fourteen  years  should  sleep  nine  hours  at  least.  In  addi- 
tion to  sleep,  recreation,  exercises  of  the  body,  gymnastics,  ex- 
cursions in  the  country,  etc.,  should  be  prescribed  in  order  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  between  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment. 

Recess  should  last  an  hour  and  should  take  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  classes,  thus  forming  two  sessions  of  study  daily. 
The  teacher  should  see  that  children  take  time*  to  eat  their 
lunch.  Some  arrangement  might  be  made  to  furnish  them 
with  a  hot  meal  in  very  cold  weather. 

Music  and  drawing,  which  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  education 
of  Greek  and  Roman  children,  should  be  encouraged  in  our 
schools.  Besides  being  great  accomplishments,  they  are  ex« 
cellent  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  ear  and  eye.  These  arts 
are  not  for  the  scholar  an  increase  of  work,  but  a  source  of 
pleasure.  Singing  favors  the  development  of  lungs  and  chest ; 
it  perfects  the  voice,  cultivates  taste,  and  gives  great  delicacy 
to  the  ear.  Reading  aloud  has  also  useful  results.  Drawing 
forms  the  taste,  develops  delicacy  of  hand  and  touch,  and  in- 
spires the  love  of  the  beautiful.  Both  singing  and  drawing 
should  be  begun  at  an  early  age. 

For  the  benefit  of  both  scholars  and  teachers,  there  should 
be  at  least  two  months'  vacation,  during  the  hot  season  of  the 
year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  two  days  of  rest  a  week.  Vaca- 
tions should  be  utilized  for  a  few  hours'  study  or  reading  per 
week,  combined  with  promenades  and  exercises.  They  should 
be  spent  in  the  country  whenever  practicable. 

The  main  object  of  education  is  not  simply  to  teach  words 
and  names,  but  rather  ideas  and  things  ;  to  learn  how  to  think 
and  reason,  to  inculcate  in  the  child's  mind  just  notions,  ex- 
ercise his  intelligence  on  objects  which  strike  his  senses,  and  to 
enlighten  his  conscience,  while  simultaneously  striving  toward 
the  harmonious  development  of  all  his  organs. 

Religious  ideas  appertain  more  properly  to  church  and 
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family  than  to  the  school  house.  But  without  entering  into 
questions  of  dogma,  the  educator  will  find  occasion  to  recall  to 
the  minds  of  the  students  the  thought  of  God,  the  wonders  of 
creation,  and  those  great  moral  virtues  which  are  common  to 
all  religions  and  to  all  civilized  nations. 

What  the  child  needs  above  all  is  good,  pure  moral  sur- 
roundings at  home  and  at  school,  good  examples  from  parents 
and  teachers.  Actions,  not  words,  should  teach  morality. 
The  reading  of  heroic  deeds,  the  contemplation  of  the  mar- 
vellous spectacle  of  nature  should  inflame  the  child's  heart  with 
sentiments  of  pure  moral  enthusiasm. 

.  The  mission  of  the  teacher  is  a  noble  one.  While  engaged 
in  giving  his  pupils  an  hygienic  training  he  should  at  the  same 
time  not  neglect  their  moral  education.  In  every  daily  oc- 
currence he  can  intelligently  find  a  theme  for  a  moral  lesson. 
A  lecture,  a  friendly  conversation,  aii  excursion  in  the  country 
will  be  as  many  occasions  to  him  to  inculcate  in  thehearts  of  his 
pupils  good  and  honorable  sentiments,  the  love  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  the  ambition  of  being  truly  a  man. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  the  following  programme  of  studies 
for  school  children,  which,  I  think,  fulfils  at  least  the  principal 
desiderata  of  hygiene.  It  is,  with  a  few  alterations,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  programme  adopted  in  Belgium. 

Table  of  School  Studies^  Indicating  the  Number  of  Hours  per 
Week  devoted  to  each  Branch  of  Study. 


STUDIES. 


Mother  tongue 

Writing 

History  and  geography 

Hygiene  and  physiology 

Natural  sciences 

Arithmetic 

Foreign  language. 

Drawing 

Singing 

NeAile-work. 

Gymnastics,  recreation 

Total  hours  per  week,  five  days. . . . 


Agb— Sbvbn  and  Acs— Nins  and 
Eight  Ybaxs.   I     Tin  Ybass. 


Boys.      GirU.      Boyi.       Girls. 


Hours. 

5 
3 

I 
I 
I 
3 
3 
I 
I 
o 
5 


Hours. 

5 

3 
I 
I 
o 

2 

3 

I 

I 

2 

5 


Hours. 
9 
3 

3 
2 
I 

3 
3 

I 
I 
o 
5 


30 


Hours. 
8 

3 

2 
2 
I 
2 

3 

I 
I 
2 
5 


30 


Agb — ^Elbvkn 

AND 
TWBLVB  YbAKS. 


Boys.      Girls. 


Hours. 
10 

3 

2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
I 
I 
o 
5 


32 


Hours. 
9 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
I 

I 
2 
5 


32 
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MALT-EXTRACTS  AS  FOOD. 


By  J.  MiLNBR  FOTHERGILLy   M.D.,  Edizi. 


THfi  use  of  malt-extracts  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  practi- 
cal aspect  of  chemical  knowledge  in  its  bearing  upon  clinical 
medicine.  The  chemist  observed  that  in  the  process  bf  malting 
the  starch  of  the  barley  underwent  precisely  the  same  change 
as  does  starch  in  the  human  mouth,  viz.:  a  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  grape-sugar  under  the  action  of  a  ferment  (diastase). 
The  intensity  of  the  change  led  to  the  utilization  of  the  diastase 
of  cereals  for  the  needs  of  human  infants  where  the  digestion  of 
starch  is  defective.  Hence  the  numerous  malt-extracts  now  on 
the  market. 

By  admixture  with  farinaceous  food  before  being  eaten,  or 
by  being  taken  practically  simultaneously  with  such  food,  or 
before  the  stomach  has  become  distinctly  acid  in  the  digestive 
act,  malt-extracts  have  been  found  highly  useful  in  the  conver- 
sion of  starch  into  grape-sugar.  But  it  is  not  with  this  dtas* 
taste  value  of  malt-extracts  the  present  paper  is  engaged,  but 
rather  with  their  value  as  food  per  se. 

In  the  malting  process  the  starch  of  the  grain  is  more  or 
less  converted  into  grape-sugar ;  probably  some  is  converted 
into  maltose,  while  some  is  less  completely  acted  upon  but  is 
put  forward  some  way  toward  grape-sugar.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  this  amyloid  metamorphosis  the  albuminoids  of  the 
grain,  and  the  mineral  salts  thereof,  are  retained  in  a  soluble 
and  highly  digestible  form  in  malt-extracts.  As  a  consequence 
malt-extracts  form  a  most  useful  food  where  the  digestion  is 
gravely  impaired,  whether  in  infants  or  in  adults.  They  con- 
stitute, indeed,  a  food  of  a  highly  nutritious  character  in  small 
bulk,  and  therefore  available  when  the  stomach  resents  the 
presence  of  any  bulk  of  food,  as  the  following  case  illustrates : — 

Mrs.  C ,  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  tetchy  stomach 

at  the  best  of  times,  had  it  decidedly  upset,  with  the  result  that 
she  was  rapidly  wearing  out  by  starvation.     Of  the  few  things 
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she  could  take,  the  medical  man  in  attendance  had  tried  every 
one,  and  left  me  no  solitary  arrow  to  fire  except  malt*extract 
She  was  ordered  a  teaspoonful  of  malt-extract  every  hour. 
The  stomach  tolerated  it  famously,  and  she  got  quite  well.  Her 
husband  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  (in  answer  to  an  inquiry 

in  reference  to  the  present  paper):  •'  Mrs.  C lived  entirely 

on  the  malt-extract  for  about  two  weeks,  and  then  she  was  able 
to  take  other  food  in  small  quantity,  and  continued  the  malt* 
extract,  feeling  well  satisfied  with  it  *'  (after  six  months). 

In  another  case,  where  the  patient  had  been  discharged 
from  a  metropolitan  .hospital  for  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and 
where  that  viscus  could  be  felt  contracted  into  a  ball  like  a 
cricket-ball,  all  food  was  rejected  more  or  less  completely.  As 
it  was  clear  the  food  must  be  small  in  bulk  as  well  as  nutritive 
in  character,  I  advised  the  Cremor  Hordeatus  Loefflundi  (cream 
deprived  of  much  of  its  water  and  preserved  by  malt-extract)  in 
a  small  quantity— about  the  size  of  a  filbert — every  hour  ;  with 
the  result  that  the  patient  rallied,  and  "  was  much  better." 
Three  months  later  she  was  still  holding  her  own. 

With  many  patients  the  malt-extract  is  relished ;  but 
unfortunately  other  stomachs  rebel  against  it,  but  these  last  are 
a  minority  in  my  experience. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  such  desperate  cases  only  as  the  above 
that  malt-extracts  as  food  are  of  avail  to  us.  In  many  cases 
where  the  digestive  powers  are  very  feeble,  and  where — to  use 
their  own  expressive  language — the  patient  complains,  "  I  can- 
not eat  enough  of  food  to  make  me  strong,  and  if  I  could  I 
could  not  digest  it,"  malt-extract  as  a  food  requiring  a  mini- 
mum of  the  digestive  act  is  very  useful.  It  can  be  either  taken 
alone  or  added  to  some  warm  milk.  In  such  form  it  can  be 
taken  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  after  a  meal,  in  many 
cases  with  advantage.  Especially  when  some  food  is  required 
in  the  course  of  the  night  is  this  admixture  of  milk  and  malt- 
extract  of  service.  (It  can  be  prepared  at  bedtime  and  kept 
near  the  bed  in  a  hot-water  jug — the  lid  preventing  any  taint 
of  the  room — and  be  kept  warm  under  a  cosey.) 

Not  only  are  these  malt-extracts  foods  of  high  value  in  cer- 
tain cases,  but  other  foods  prepared  in  the  malting  process  are 
useful.  One  of  these  is  the  well-known  Mellin's  food  for  in- 
fants, a    most    palatable   preparation.     Another    is   Liebig's 
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malted  food  extract ;  not  nearly  so  toothsome.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  more,  but  these  will  serve  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing. Such  foods  can  be  added  to  milk  with  great  advantage  in 
many  dyspeptic  conditions. 

Though  not  quite  appertaining  to  the  present  paper,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  here  to  the  many  prepared  foods 
for  infants  now  sold,  and  which  are  equally  good  for  dyspeptics. 
They  consist  of  flour  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. That  is  the  main  fact  to  remember.  In  its  solubility 
in  the  digestive  act  there  is  all  the  world  of  difference  betwixt 
raw,  uncooked  flour,  and  flour  which  has  been  previously  cooked, 
as  prepared  food,  or  baked  flour.  Such  cereal  matter  can  be 
added  to  milk,  to  beef-tea,  or  made  into  puddings,  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  Farinaceous  matters  of  this  "baked" 
flour  order  are  especially  indicated  where  the  digestion  of 
starch  is  feeble,  whether  malt-extracts  be  used  therewith  or 
not.  By  the  combination  of  the  two  excellent  results  can  be 
attained  in  cases  of  grave  indigestion.  In  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  came  over  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  consult 
me  about  her  digestion,  the  result  was  most  satisfactory,  being 
beyond  her  expectations.  Many  other  cases  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  two  must  suffice. 

Miss  M ,  a  spinster,  seen  along  with  Dr.  Walker,  of 

Peterborough,  was  put  upon  the  dietary  suggested  above.  One 
month  after  this  the  report  was,  '*  She  seems  a  little  better  and 
thinks  herself  so.  She  still  sticks  to  the  cremor  and  the  malt, 
and  says  she  dare  not  take  any  solid  food.  Her  sickness  is 
much  better,  also  the  pains.** 

After  the  lapse  of  other  six  weeks  she  herself  reports,  '^  I 
am  going  on  quite  as  well  as  you  led  me  to  expect.  I  have 
made  no  material  change  in  your  dietary  all  this  time,  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  it."  The  last  is  a  great  matter,  for  dyspeptics 
as  a  rule  loathe  the  food  they  ought  to  eat ;  and  when  they  do 
not  do  so,  the  dietary  is  apt  to  become  wearisome  from  its 
monotony,  as  it  does  not  allow  of  much  variety.  She  also 
alludes  to  the  freedom  from  pain  which  she  now  experiences 
as  compared  to  what  she  had  before  this  line  of  treatment  was 
adopted.  Partial  success  is  all  that  is  attainable  in  this  case ; 
but  the  patient  is  much  more  comfortable  than  she  was. 

In  another  case  seen  with  Dr.  Henderson,  of  Coldstream, 
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the  limits  of  indigestion  compatible  with  bare  existence  had 
been  reached.  The  patient,  a  female  aged  twenty-one,  had 
been  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  semi-starvation,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  digestive  powers  were  grievously  impaired.  The 
patient  was  confined  to  bed  almost  from  sheer  debility.  She 
nearly  fainted  when  being  examined.  She  could  take  but  very 
little  food,  and  diarrhoea  was  readily  provoked.  She  was  put 
upon  a  dietary  of  milk  with  malt-extract,  and  Mellin's  food, 
with  a  small  opium  pill  night  and  morning.  At^er  six  weeks 
Dr.  Henderson  wrote  as  follows :  **  I  am  attending  our  patient, 
and  am  glad  to  say  that  the  new  line  of  treatment  has  made  a 
wonderful  change  in  her  health,  though  the  diarrhoea  still  con- 
tinues at  times,  which  of  course  weakens  her  somewhat."  Con- 
sidering that  the  morbid  condition  had  lasted  about  two  years 
when  I  saw  her,  the  result  was  a  satisfactory  one.  From  a 
letter  received,  as  this  article  is  going  through  the  press,  it 
seems  the  improvement  is  maintaining.  The  doctor  writes  me, 
**  She  feels  much  stronger,  and  says  that  at  times  she  really 
feels  much  better.  She  gets  up  now  for  some  hours  almost 
every  day,  and  takes  a  certain  amount  of  exercise.  If  her 
diarrhoea  were  only  perfectly  got  irid  of,  my  belief  is  that  the 
new  treatment  of  feeding  Would  make  a  very  rapid  cure. 
When  she  commenced  the  extract  of  malt  this  left  her ;  but 
there  is  always  a  tendency  that  way.  She  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  malt,  and  quite  enjoys  it."  So  that  two  patients  at  least 
positively  like  the  dietary.  This  last  case  is  one  gratifying  alike 
to  the  patient  and  the  medical  attendants. 

To  these  two  illustrations  may  be  added  a  case  in  Victoria 
Park  Hospital 

The  tongue,  raw  in  patches,  was  only  one  of  the  sinister 
symptoms  a  girl  exhibited  when  taken  into  my  wards.  Know- 
ing the  danger  involved  in  these  cases  (with  even  a  guarded 
dietary)  of  setting  up  diarrhoea,  which  goes  on  to  tuberculous 
ulceration  of  the  bowel — from  a  bitter  experience — I  ordered 
her  milk  and  malt-extract,  and  nothing  else.  I  went  off  on  my 
autumn  holiday  without  any  hope  of  seeing  this  patient  again. 
To  my  surprise  ancV  satisfaction,  on  my  return,  she  was  not 
only  alive  but  considerably  better.  The  dietary  had  been  con- 
tinued with  military  obedience,  with  the  best  results.  But  it 
was  certainly  monotonous,  so  I  allowed  her  a  little  boiled 
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white  fish.  This  disagreed,  and  she  had  to  go  on  with  the  old 
dietary,  on  which  she  continued  to  improve. 

So  much  then  for  malt-extracts  as  food.  Malted  foods 
differ  from  malt-extracts  in  that  the  diastase  is  killed  by  the 
heat  employed.  As  food  they  are  about  as  good  as  malt- 
extract  ;  but  they  possess  no  diastasic  power. 

Further,  in  cases  where  ordinary  sugar  undergoes  acetous 
fermentation  in  the  stomach,  malt  preparations  are  indicated. 
Sugar  is  a  main  source  of  fat,  and  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of 
emaciation.  In  his  admirable  little  work  on  **  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,"  Dr,  Mitchell  Bruce  makes  this  important 
statement : 

**  Maltose  is  a  form  of  sugar  which  does  not  ferment,  and 
will  not  give  rise  to  acidity  and  dyspepsia."  In  the  sadly 
numerous  cases  where  acidity  is  caused  by  ordinary  sugar  in 
malt-extract  and  malted  preparations,  we  find  a  sugar  of  the 
highest  utility  in  practice  as  not  liable  to  acetous  fermentation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  experience  here  recorded  will  en- 
courage other  medical  men  to  make  use  of  malt-extracts  (and 
their  allies)  as  food  in  cases  of  deficient  assimilation. —  TAe 
Practitioner, 


The  Snow  Cure. — It  is  by  no  means  every  delicate  per- 
son who  should  make  Canada  his  winter  resort ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  our  winters  have  cured  chronic  cases  for  which 
Colorado  and  Florida  were  alone  supposed  to  be  beneficial. 
Every  winter  numbers  resort  to  Montreal,  Quebec,  Halifax, 
and  Winnepeg  for  no  other  reason  than  that  for  which  they 
once  went  to  tropical  climates.  I  know  of  patients  who  were 
regularly  sent  to  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies,  and  others  to 
such  winter  climates  as  Nice,  without  more  than  temporary 
benefit,  who  were  completely  cured  by  the  outdoor  life  of  our 
Montreal  and  Quebec  winters.  Two  years  ago  we  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally severe  winter  in  Manitoba.  Its  severity  and  pecul- 
iarities were  precisely  the  same  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  I 
was  en  route  from  Brandon  to  Winnepeg,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  by  rail,  and  was  caught  in  a  snow- 
blockade  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  kept  us  in  a  situation 
not  likely  again  to  occur.     Night*  after  night  passed ;  the  coal 
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and  wood  ran  short ;  two  of  the  cars  were  abandoned  by  the 
passengers,  and,  to  economize  fuel,  we  were  crowded  into  the 
two  remaining  cars.  Shovellers  had  been  working  day  and 
night,  but  there  were  too  few  of  them  ;  and  at  last  the  passen- 
gers went  to  work,  and  from  9  A.M.  until  5  P.M.  pitched  the  snow 
with  might  and  main,  and  succeeded  in  clearing  the  track.  In 
order  to  pass  the  obstacle  of  the  wrecked  engine,  we  raised  old 
rails,  got  ties  and  laid  a  new  side  track  on  the  hard  snow,  and 
our  cars  were  safely  shoved  forward.  Shovellers  from  Winne- 
peg  had  succeeded,  with  the  snow-plough,  in  reaching  us,  and 
we  were  soon  on  our  way.-  The  effect  of  this  exposure  upon 
the  health  of  many  of  the  passengsrs  was  remarkably  good. 
One  clergyman  who  had  come  out  from  England  for  some  af- 
fection of  the  throat,  was  determined  to  do  his  share  of  the 
shovelling.  He  had  very  thin  moccasins  on  his  feet,  and  during 
the  day,  as  there  was  a  warm  wind,  they  were  wet  through. 
He  never  expected  to  see  England  again,  but  that  one  day's 
work  cured  him  effectually.  Other  persons  suffering  from 
throat  and  lung  affections  have  not  since  been  troubled.  One 
would  suppose  the  conditions  were  just  those  to  provoke  ill- 
ness, but  the  very  reverse  was  the  case. — "  Canada  as  a  Winter 
Resort,"  by  W.  George  Beers,  in  February  Century. 


A  Learned  Plumber,  over  the  signature  of  "  Fidelity," 
in  a  recent  number  of .  The  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineer^ 
thinks  "  medical  men  are  good  in  their  sphere,  and  do  cure 
diseases  or  effects,  but  to  find  out  the  cause,  and  direct  how  it 
is  to  be  removed,  is  another  matter.**  This  perhaps  worthy 
aetiologist  of  plumbing  pipes  gives  a.  good  illustration  of  "  sys- 
tems of  ventilation  *'  of  traps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer 
gas  into  living  rooms,  which  he  has  learned  from  medical  men 
is  dangerous  to  health  and  life,  and  now,  like  the  learned  fly 
on  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  thinks  physicians  are  an  obstacle  to 
.the  progress  of  his  trade.  Dwelling  upon  the  progress  of  sani- 
tary and  scientific  plumbing  in  the  United  States — all  in  his 
own  conception,  evidently — he  considers  medical  members  the 
least  useful  members  of  boards  of  health,  and  implies  that 
plumbers  only  are  qualified  to  preserve  the  health,  and  keep 
down  the  death-rate  of  all  large  communities.     Erelong,  if  such 
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conceits  are  allowed  to  go  unchecked  by  publications  as  intelli- 
gently edited  as  The  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineer  ordi- 
narily appears  to  be,  physicians  and  medical  health  officers  will 
be  informed  that  all  the  progress  made  in  the  aetiology  of  filth 
diseases  in  recent  years  has  been  made  by  the  plumbers,  and 
that,  but  for  the  opposition  of  medical  men  on  boards  of  health 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  the  plumbers  would 
have  at  a  much  earlier  day  accomplished  the  work  of  securing 
efficient  plumbing  laws  constraining  medical  men  to  a  stricter 
observance  of  their  own  special  sphere  of  "  curing  diseases  or 
effects  "  and  to  let  the  plumbers  alone. 


The  Plumber  in  his  Secondary  Aspect. — Primarily  the 
plumber  is  related  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  those  who  make  use 
of  his  services  in  relation  to  health.  But  secondarily,  the  pe* 
cuniary  welfare  of  those  who  employ  him  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  consideration  far  beyond,  it  may  be,  the  comparatively  trivial 
importance  of  an  itemized  account  for  labor  performed.  The 
following  is  a  case  in  point,  as  the  result  of  the  finding  in  a 
search  for  the  cause  of  a  fire. 

Messrs.  Einstein,  Hirsh  &  Co.,  importers  of  laces,  etc.,  for- 
merly did  business  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  premises  86  and  88 
Franklin  Street,  New  York  City,  but  decided  to  remove  their 
place  of  business.  On  Saturday,  January  3d,  the  stock  (usu- 
ally reaching  in  value  to  half  a  million  dollars)  had  been  nearly 
all  transferred  to  the  new  headquarters,  the  quantity  remain- 
ing behind  on  that  date  being  worth  about  $40,000.  A 
plumber  had  been  employed  to  remove  the  gas  fixtures  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day.  It  was  late  when  he  got  through 
the  job,  and  he  rather  hurried  mattersat  the  finish ;  insomuch 
that  he  failed  to  cap  one  of  the  bracket  connections,  and  the 
gas  escaped  all  Saturday  night,  the  following  Sunday,  and 
up  to  9  A.M.  of  Monday  morning.  When  the  proprietors  vis- 
ited the  place  on  Monday  they  found  the  rooms  permeated, 
with  gas,  and  the  plumber  was  instantly  summoned  to  find  the 
leak.  This  he  did  on  his  prompt  arrival  by  vigorously  waving 
a  lighted*  candle.  Immediate  result — explosion,  fire,  two  fire 
alarms.  Subsequent  reckoning — loss  by  explosion,  fire,  and 
water,  $68,000. 
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DISINFECTANTS  AND  DISINFECTION. 

The  Committee  on  Disinfectants,  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  is  showing  commendable  zeal  in  prosecut- 
ing the  subject  of  its  inquiry,  and,  meanwhile,  giving  the  public 
the  benefit  of  its  progress^  Three  reports  have  thus  far  been 
made  :  (i),  "  Tests  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine,"  by- 
Professor  George  H.  Roh6  ;  (2),  "  Commercial  Disinfectants," 
by  Major  George  M.  Sternberg,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army ;  and 
(3)>  "  Hypochlorides,"  by  Dr,.J.  R.  Duggan,  working  with 
Dr.  Sternberg. 

The  Committee  defines  a  disinfectant :  An  agent  capable  of 
destroying  the  infective  power  of  infectious  material.  The  bi- 
ological test  upon  known  disease  germs  and  allied  organisms 
was  adopted. 

The  following  conclusions  have  been  reached  : 

1.  Chlorine  is  an  efficient  disinfectant  when  present  in  the 
proportion  of  i  part  in  100 — provided  the  air  and  the  objects  to 
be  disinfected  are  in  a  moist  state  and  the  exposure  continues 
for  upward  of  an  hour. 

2.  Chlorine,  when  used  in  sufficient  concentration  to  act  as 
a  trustworthy  disinfectant,  injures  colored  fabrics  and  wearing 
apparel. 

.  3.  Bromine  is  an  efficient  disinfectant  in  the  proportion  of  i 
part  in  500 — provided  the  air  be  in  a  moist  state,  and  the  ex* 
posure  continues  for  upward  of  three  hours. 

4  Iodine,  in  solution,  is  an  efficient  disinfectant  in  the  pro- 
portion of  I  part  in  500 — the  exposure  continuing  for  two 
hours. 

5.  The  use  of  chlorine,  and  in  a  greater  degree  of  bromine, 
requires  considerable  experience  in  management ;  when  care- 
lessly handled,  they  may  cause  inconvenient,  and  even  danger- 
ous symptoms  in  persons  using  them.  For  these  reasons  they 
are  not  suitable  as  disinfectants  for  popular  use. 
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In  testing  the  various  commercial  disinfectants,  *^  broken 
down "  beef  tea,  containing  spores  of  bacillus  subtilis  and 
bacillus  anthracis  was  used. 

Commercial  Disinfectants  Tested, 

Per  cent,  in         Per  cent,  in 
Name  upon  label.  which  active.        which  failed. 

Little's  Soluble  Phenile 2  i 

Labarraque's  Solution 7  5 

Liqr.  Zinci  Chloridi  (Squibb's).    10  7 

Feuchtwagner's  Disinfectant. . .   10  8 

Phenol-sodique 15  10 

Piatt's  Chlorides 20  15 

Girondin  Disinfectant 25  15 

Williamson's  Sanitary  Fluid  ...  25  20 

Bromo-chloralum   25  20 

Squibb's    Solution    of    Impure 

Carbolic  Acid  (about  2  per 

cent.) 50 

Burchard's  Disinfectant 50 

Phenol-sodique 50 

Listerine 50 

Regarding  these  disinfectants,  Dr.  Sternberg  remarks :  "  It 
will  be  seen  that  all  but  the  four  last  named  are  efficient  in  vari- 
ous amounts,  ranging  from  30  to  2  per  cent.  But  the  relative 
value  of  the  agents  as  here  given  does  not  establish  their  com- 
parative practical  value  as  disinfectants.  Questions  of  cost, 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  etc.,  come  into  the  account, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  other  members  of  our  committee  to 
consider.  The  agent  at  the  head  of  the  list,  for  example,  not- 
withstanding its  superior  germicide  power,  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  as  useful  as  some  of  those  below  it,  on  account  of  its 
insolubility  and  comparative  high  price. 

"  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  use  of  any  of  the 
agents  in  our  list  as  antiseptics,  or  as  deodorizers.  No  doubt 
all  of  them  are  more  or  less  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  restrict  their  use.  But  the  exaggerated 
claims  made  in  relation  to  the  germicide  or  disinfectant  power 
of  certain  of  these  agents  may  do  immense  harm.*' 
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Of  the  hypochlorites,  Dr.  Duggan  finds  that  a  solution  con- 
taining 0.25  of  I  per  cent,  (i  part  to  400)  of  chlorine  as  hypo- 
chlorite^  is  an  effective  germicide  even  when  allowed  to  act  for 
only  one  or  two  minutes,  while  0.06  of  i  per  cent.  (6  parts  to 
10,000)  will  kill  spores  of  p.  anthracis  and  b.  subtilis  in  two 
hours.  And  he  adds  :  *'  The  value  of  the  various  commercial 
preparations,  such  as  Labarraque's  Solution  and  bleaching- 
powder  (chloride  of  lime),  of  course,  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  available  chlorine  they  contain,  since  the  chlorides  and  chlo- 
rates are  of  very  little  value  as  disinfectants.  Bleaching  powder 
usually  contains  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine. 
For  most  purposes  a  solution  containining  i  part  of  this  prepa- 
ration to  100  parts  of  water  is  strong  enough,  for  this  will  con- 
tain from  0.25  to  0.40  of  I  per  cent,  of  chlorine  as  hypochlorite. 
As  is  stated  above,  the  smaller  of  these  quantities  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  spores  almost  instantly.  There  are  very  few  purposes 
to  which  disinfectants  are  applied  that  are  not  fulfilled  by  this 
solution  of  one  to  one  hundred  of  bleaching-powder.  It  is  not 
poisonous,  does  not  injure  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  and  is  almost 
without  cost,  since  bleaching  powder  is  worth  only  about  five 
cents  per  pound.  The  sodium  salt  furnishes  in  some  respects 
a  more  elegant  preparation,  since  it  leaves,  on  evaporation,  so- 
dium chloride  instead  of  the  hygroscopic  calcium  chloride.  If 
prepared  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  does  not 
keep  very  well,  but  when  made  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a 
solution  of  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  it  shows  very  little  ten- 
dency to  undergo  decomposition. 

DISINFECTION  BY  STEAM. 

Since  the  reports,  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract,  Dr. 
Sternberg,  accompanied  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
French,  and  Collector  Robertson,  and  in  the  presence  of  Health 
Commissioner  Raymond  and  several  other  scientific  persons,  is 
Reported  to  have  tested  the  relative  value  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas  and  superheated  steam  (330^  F.),  as  applied  by  an  ingeni- 
ous apparatus  for  thoroughly  penetrating  bale  rags  at  the  Bal- 
tic stores,  Brooklyn.  The  tests  used  were  bacillus  anthracis^ 
b.  subtilis,  and  b.  tuberculi  in  sputum,  and  several  species  of 
micrococci.     Subsequent  experiments  with  the  bacilli  are  re- 
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ported  as  having  shown  the  thorough  efficacy  of  the  steam, 
and  the  inefficacy  of  sulphur  dioxide — applied  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  about  fifteen  minutes.  Full  details  of  Dr. 
Sternberg's  conclusions  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  they 
are  believed  to  be  decidedly  favorable  to  the  thorough  effi- 
ciency and  satisfactory  applicability  of  steam  to  such  mer- 
chandise. 

It  has  also  been  our  own  privilege  to  examine  the  process 
of  disinfection  by  superheated  steam,  as  now  practised  at  the 
Baltic  stores,  Brooklyn,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  complete 
solution  of  a  problem  which  has  troubled  us  for  many  years, 
namely,  the  practical  application  of  steam  of  any  desired  tem- 
perature and  time,  to  bale  goods. 

Our  faith  in  steam  as  a  disinfectant,  fortified  by  frequent 
application  to  infected  ships  and  loose  merchandise,  is  so  well 
known  that  it  may  here  be  passed  over. 

The  apparatus  under  consideration  consists  of  an  ordinary 
engine,  of  sufficient  power  and  boiler  strength,  with  an  at- 
tached superheater.  To  this  is  appended  a  series  of  iron  boxes 
of  about  the  shape  of,  and  large  enough  to  admit,  a  bale  of 
rags  pushed  in  endwise.  Each  one  of  several  boxes  has  pene- 
trating through,  from  the  rear  end,  five  gimlet-bit  screws 
nearly  as  long  as  a  bale  of  rags,  enlarged  from  a  point  to  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to 
about  equally  divide  the  end  of  a  bale.  These  screws  are 
hollow  and  perforated  in  their  whole  circumference  and  length, 
and,  moreover,  each  one  is  the  terminus  of  a  steam-escape 
cock.  The  screws  are  rapidly  revolved  by  the  machinery.  On 
pushing  in  a  bale  of  rags,  it  no  sooner  comes  in  contact  with 
the  points  of  the  screws  than  it  is  drawn  with  great  rapidity. 
The  box  is  now  closed  by  a  flap  door,  hinged  at  the  top,  and 
the  steam  turned  on — in,  through  the  screws,  and  around  the 
bale.  In  two  or  three  minutes,  the  temperature  of  the  bale 
throughout,  as  thus  exposed,  can  be  raised  to  330^  F.  (or  more 
if  required),  and  sustained  for  any  desired  length  of  time.  A^ 
practised  at  the  Baltic  stores,  the  bales  are  kept  in  the  boxes 
about  ten  minutes.  But  they  become  so  thoroughly  pene- 
trated with  heat  during  that  time,  that  a  high  temperature  is 
kept  up  for  several  hours  after  they  are  removed ;  this  is  tested 
by  pushing  a  thermometer  into  the  screw  holes. 
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The  whole  apparatus  we  are  satisfied,  by  close  examina- 
tion, may  be  erected  on  board  of  a  lighter,  and  be  used  with 
increased  facility  to  commerce  afloat. 

A  lighter  thus  equipped,  alongside  of  any  vessel  laden  with 
infected  goods,  in  conjunction  with  quarantine  stevedores, 
would  not  only  be  available  for  speedily  discharging  and  disin- 
fecting the  cargo,  but  also  for  the  immediate  and  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  vessel ;  and  all  with  safety  to  the  public 
health — a  condition  which  does  not  obtain,  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  with  a  disinfecting  depot  at  the  wharves  of  Brooklyn. 

Sanitary  Council  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.— The 
Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Council  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  Valley y  held  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  March  lOth 
and  nth,  the  health  organizations  and  commercial  and 
transportation  interests  of  twelve  of  the  Valley  States  being 
represented,  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be,  and  hereby 
is,  instructed  to  forward  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
copy  of  so  much  of  the  formulated  views  of  the  Council  as  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  the  contingent  epidemic  fund  and  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health. 

In  accordance  with  this  instruction,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee sent  to  the  President  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port as  adopted  by  the  Council: 

The  Sanitary  Council  is  gratified  to  learn  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  used  in  his  discretion,  in 
aid  of  State  and  local  boards  of  health  in  the  event  of  an  actual 
or  threatened  epidemic  of  cholera  or  yellow  fever,  in  preventing 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  same,  and  in  maintaining 
inspections  and  quarantine  at  points  of  danger.  Asiatic  cholera 
threatens  an  incursion  into  the  United  States  in  the  near  fut- 
ure, and  realizing — in  the  interests  of  life,  health,  and  com- 
mercial and  industrial  welfare — the  vast  importance  of  such 
preventive  measures  and  adequate  preparation  for  effective 
quarantine  before  the  advent  of  foreign  pestilences,  so  that 
they  shall  not  come  upon  us  defenceless  and  unprepared,  the 
Sanitary  Council  respectfully  and  earnestly  petitions  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  immediately  convene  the  National 
Board  of  Health,  and  authorize  its  use  of  so  much  of  the  epi- 
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demic  contingent  fund  as  may  be  necessary  for  preparing  and 
promptly  enforcing  a  vigorous  system  of  preventive  metres 
in  cooperation  with,  and  in  aid  of,  State  and  local  health  or- 
ganizations, with  especial  reference  to  Asiatic  cholera. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  argument  on  the  merits  of  this 
request  is  necessary;  but  should  Your  Excellency  desire  such, 
the  Committee  will  take  pleasure  in  responding  to  an  intimation 
to  that  effect. 

Very  respectfully, 

'PiNCKNEY  Thompson,  President. 

(Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health.) 

Joseph  Holt,    Vice  President. 

(Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health.) 

John  H.  Rauch,  Secretary. 

(Illinois  State  Board  of  Health.) 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  REPORTS. 

California.— Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  for  1882  and  1883,  is  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  with  maps  and  tabulated  statistics,  showing  the 
importance,  necessity,  and  facility  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  and 
the  summary  of  vital  statistics  of  the  State  for  the  period  re- 
ported upon.  The  report  opens  with  a  review  of  the  work  of 
the  Board  in  dealing  with  a  number  of  outbreaks  of  epidemic 
contagious  diseases — of  small-pox  in  particular,  in  1883 — and  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  Board  in  dealing  with  them.  Yellow 
fever's  first  appearance  in  the  State,  since  its  occupation  by 
Americans,  September  29,  1883,  is  made  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting essay  by  the  Secretary,  the  late  F.  W.  Hatch,  M.D., 
estimating  the  possibilities  of  its  recurrence  by  the  same  means — 
importation — and  spread,  unless  a  more  efficacious  quarantine 
is  established  than  has  hitherto  obtained  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.  The  possibilities  of  its  approach  from  interior  lines, 
and  the  necessity  of  quarantines  at  various  points,  in  the  event 
of  its  prevalence  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  at  places  on  the 
Mexican  coast  in  communication  with  Sacramento  and  other 
important  inland  cities  of  the  State.  With  reference  to  San 
Francisco  in  particular,  a  committee  report  is  submitted,  rec*- 
ommending  a  site  for  quarantine,  and  the  needed  appropriation 
Iiy  the  Legislature  for  its  establishment.     Legislative  action  is 
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also  recommended  for  power  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
contagious  diseases  by  railroad,  and  for  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion»  by  excluding  unvaccinated  children  from  the  public 
schools. 

The  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Sacramento  is  urged  as  of  essen* 
tial  importance  to  its  health  and  material  prosperity. 

In  the  tabulated  mortality  statistics  of  31  cities  and  towns^ 
containing  416,150  inhabitants,  for  the  year  1882,  the  average 
ratio  of  mortality  was  15.3  per  1,000.  Of  37  cities  and  towns, 
containing  449i475  inhabitants,  for  the  year  1883,  the  average 
ratio  of  mortality  was  19.6  per  1,000.  For  the  year  1883,  the 
ratios  range  from  6.1  (in  Grass  Valley,  6,625  population),  to 
39.9  (in  Shasta  with  600  inhabitants).  It  is  remarkable  that 
several  of  the  smaller  cities  have  notably  the  highest  mortalities. 
For  example :  Shasta,  600,  39.9 ;  Davisville,  500,  38.4 ;  Ar- 
buckle,  500,  36;  San  Buenaventura  and  vicinity,  2,000,  36.8; 
Nicolaus,  1,000,  31.2;  Modesto  and  vicinity,  3,000,  29.7; 
Lakeport  and  vicinity,  1,800, 26.6  ;  Santa  Barbara,  3,500,  26.4, 
and  this  city  is  much  praised  as  a  sanitary  resort,  possibly  (it  may 
be  alleged)  its  high  death-rate  is  due  to  persons  who  go  there 
in  search  of  health — when  too  late.  On  the  other  hand,  Grass 
Valley,  as  before  mentioned  ;  Elk  Grove,  2,500,  9.1 ;  Vallejo, 
7,000,  9.9;  Rocklin  and  vicinity,  1,500,  10.7;  Stockton, 
12,000,  12;  Petaluma,  4»ooo,  12.6;  Auburn,  2,000,  12.8; 
Oakland,  39,000,  13.2  ;  Napa,  4,000,  15.2  ;  Sacramento,  25,000, 
17.84  ;  Los  Angeles,  20,000,  19.5  ;  and  San  Francisco,  250,000, 

19.5. 

Local  conditions^  doubtless,  have  much  more  to  do  with 
these  ratios  than  climate.  Papers  are  appended  on  Irrigation^ 
Its  Influence  on  Health,  etc.,  by  H.  S.  Orme,  M.D.;  Sanitary 
Drainage^  by  William  H.  Hall,  State  Engineer — ^this  is  a  prac- 
tical paper  with  special  reference  to  the  river  cities  and  towns 
of  California,  but  equally  applicable  to  numerous  places  in  other 
States,  both  with  reference  to  public  economy  and  economy  of 
the  public  health.  Cholera^  and  the  Lesson  of  the  Hour,  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Cluness,  and  The  Dwelling  and  its  Surroundings^hy 
F.  W.  Hatch,  M.D.,  are  both  timely  papers  of  much  practical 
utility.  Following  these  are  several  important  committee  re- 
ports and  circulars  on  subjects  of  biding  interest  to  the  Board. 

The  report  concludes  with  sad  memories  of,  and  well-merited 
17 
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tributes  to  the  late  F.  W.  Hatch,  M.D.,  Secretary,  and  Henry 
Gibbons,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Board. 

The  vacancies  in  the  State  Board  of  Health  created  by  the 
deaths  of  Drs.  Hatch  and  Gibbons,  and  by  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  Dr.  Chester  Rowell,  have  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Drs.  B.  Beverly  Cole  and  James  Simpson,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Dr.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento. 

Illinois.— The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  for  1883,  is  a  volume  of  four  hundred  and  fifty- nine 
pages,  comprehending  an  account  of  the  practical  sanitary  work 
of  the  year,  together  with  a  Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Col- 
leges of  America,  and  the  Official  Register  of  Physicians  and 
Midwives  in  Illinois.  The  Sanitarian  has  so  fully  noticed 
the  contemporary  work  of  this  Board,  as  furnished  by  its  regu- 
lar and  special  reports  on  current  topics,  in  each  succeeding 
issue,  as  to  render  an  extended  review  of  the  substantial  sum- 
ming up  as  now  presented  unnecessary.  Besides  its  great 
value  as  a  work  of  practical  sanitation,  in  dealing  with  small- 
pox and  other  epidemics,  it  is  the  most  valuable  contribution 
hitherto  published  in  promotion  of.medical  education,  by  estab- 
lishing a  standard,  and  by  exposing  and  banishing  quackery. 

In  this  work  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois  has  led 
the  way,  and  comprehended  a  larger  field  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  health  than  any  other  board  ;  and  while  it  has 
doubtless  committed  some  mistakes,  it  may  be  said  that  even 
these  have  been  profitable,  in  that  they  have  cleared  the  way 
for  the  now  creditable  following  which  this  Board  has  done  so 
much  to  render  practicable  and  popular,  in  the  purification  of 
medical  practice. 

The  Official  Register  of  Physicians  and  Midwives  is  brought 
down  to  December  i,  1884,  with  names  and  post-office  ad- 
dresses of  5,585  physicians,  and  y66  midwives  to  whom  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued.  Besides  these  there  are  "  some  300 
practitioners  *'  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  rea- 
son of  the  ten-year  exception  clause  ;  all,  however,  are  required 
to  register  their  names  and  addresses. 

The  Conspectus  of  Medical  Colleges  in  America  is  also 
complete  up  to  December  x,  1884,  and  contains  the  specific 
curriculum  of  study  and  requirements  for  matriculation  and 
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graduation,  acceptable  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Healthy 
and  the  curriculi  of  all  the  medical  colleges  obtainable. 

A  revised  issue  of  the  Medical  College  Conspectus  to  De- 
cember 20,  1884,  adds  notes  suggested  by  the  announcements 
of  the  sessions  for  1884-85,  illustrating  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  the  requirements. 

Michigan. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Michigan,  held  January  13,  1885,  at  its  office  in 
Lansing,  the  following  named  members  were  present:  Drs. 
Avery,  Lyster,  Hazlewood,  Tyler,  and  Baker. 

The  Secretary  mentioned  that  during  the  quarter  a  success- 
ful Sanitary  Convention  had  been  held  in  East  Saginaw,  and 
that  steps  had  been  taken  by  citizens  of  Lansing  to  hold  a 
Sanitary  Convention  in  Lansing  on  March  19  and  20,  1885. 

The  Secretary  reported  his  attendance  as  delegate  of  the 
Board  at  two  meetings  of  the  Conference  of  State  Boards  of 
Health,  one  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  October,  and  one  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  December.  In  the  former  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  report  on  practical  means 
of  preventing  the  introduction  and  spread  of  cholera  in  this 
country,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  also  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  It  has  been  widely 
published.  In  the  Conference  at  Washington  he  read  a  report 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Michigan  and  preparations  made 
for  meeting  the  threatened  invasion  by  cholera,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  best  methods  of  action  by  the 
National  Government  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  cholera. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  since  October  7th  there 
had  been  four  outbreaks  of  cheese-poisoning  in  Michigan — at 
Jackson,  Homer,  Flushing,  and  Lansing.  During  the  past 
quarter  there  had  been  three  cases  of  small-pox,  with  one  death, 
at  South  Boardman,  Kaskaskia  County,  the  infection  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Denver,  Col. 

Many  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  had  been  reported  during 
the  quarter.  During  the  serious  outbreak  in  Kalamazoo,  from 
July  20  to  December  20,  1884,  over  two  hundred  and  sixty 
cases  and  fifty-four  deaths  from  diphtheria  were  reported  ta 
the  Kalamazoo  Board  of  Health.    The  Health  Officer  of  Kala- 
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tnazoo  reported,  December  22,  1884,  that  the  epidemic  in  that 
city  appeared  to  be  nearly  or  quite  at  an  end ;  but  since  that 
report,  and  following  the  tkaw^  there  was  a  sudden  increase 
of  diphtheria  in  Kalamazoo,  twenty  cases  being  reported  in 
one  week.  New  cases  of  diphtheria  continue  to  be  reported 
from  Detroit  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty-five  to  forty  per  week. 
The  total  number  of  cases  in  Detroit  for  the  year  1884,  as  col- 
lated from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Health  Officer,  is  over  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  six ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  for 
the  same  period  is  over  three  hundred  and  forty. 

A  letter  from  a  gentlen^n  in  Bronson,  in  regard  to  sickness 
in  his  family,  supposed  to  be  due  to  arsenic  in  the  wall-paper 
of  the  house,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  specimens  of  the 
paper  were  shown.  The  paper  was  sent  to  Prof.  Vaughan,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  to  have  it  tested  for  arsenic. 

Dr.  Avery,  as  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  appointed 
at  the  request  of  thp  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities, 
to  examine  the  State  House  of  Correction  at  Ionia,  reported 
that  he  found  the  sewerage,  plumbing,  and  ventilation  in  bad 
condition  ;  the  sewer  leading  from  that  part  of  the  building 
where  the  offices  are  situated  empties  into  the  basement  instead 
of  into  the  catch-basin  near  the  barn — that  is,  it  empties  at  the 
wrong  end.  There  is  no  provision  for  flushing  the  sewer,  ex- 
cept by  means  of  hose  and  hydrant.  The  sewer  has  become 
filled  up  with  garbage  and  refuse.  A  new  sewer  should  be 
laid,  leading  from  the  basement  of  the  office  building  to  the 
main  sewer,  for  which  there*  is  ample  fall.  .  .  .  The  water- 
closet  of  each  shop  has  defective  plumbing,  is  unventilated,  so 
that  foul  odors  arising  therefrom  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
shops.  The  ventilating  flues  leading  from  the  hospital  to  the 
attic  are  imperfect  and  are  not  heated.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  prompt  remedying  of  these  evils  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  competent  architect  to  make  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  to  superintend  the  details  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Jerome  Walker's  text-book,  *•  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Hygiene,"  was  approved  by  the  Board,  according  to  law, 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  Michigan. 

Among  the  subjects  which  it  is  expected  will  be  presented 
and  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  Sanitary  Convention  at  Lan- 
sing, March  19th  and  20th,  are  the  following :] 
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1.  "  The  Present  and  Future  Water  Supply  of  Lansing :  Its 
Relations  to  Health  and  to  Sickness  from  Certain  Diseases." 

2.  ''The  Sewerage  of  Lansing." 

3.  '*  The  Death-rate  in  Lansing :  The  Principal  Causes  of 
Death,  and  Suggestions  for  Lessening  Sickness  and  Deaths." 

4.  "  Hygiene  of  Schools." 

5.  "Ventilation." 

6.  "  Village  Hospitals."  . 

7.  "Relations  of  Christianity  and  Morality  to  Public  and 
Individual  Health." 

The  papers  are  expected  to  be  original  contributions,  which 
when  r;2ad  are  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  to  be  left  with  the  Secretary*  Programmes  will  be 
issued  before  the  Convention. 

Missouri. — The  action  of  the  State  Board  in  refusing  reg- 
istration to  a  person  with  a  diploma  from  a  college  not  in  good 
standing,  has  been  sustained  before  the  courts.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  Board  vs.  one  Dr.  J.  C.  McCoy,  for  not  complying  with 
the  Act  regulating  medical  practice  in  the  State,  the  Act  has 
been  adjudged  unconstitutional,  because  the  Board  was  made 
by  the  Act  a  court  with  judicial  powers,  powers  which  the 
Legislature  had  no  authority  to  grant.  Presumably,  the  law 
will  be  speedily  amended. 

Tennessee.— At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
at  Nashville,  January  8th,  the  special  subjects  on  which  reports 
were  made  and  acted  upon  were  :  The  State  Weather  Service, 
of  which  there  are  twenty-eight  Observers'  Stations  in  the 
State  ;  School  Hygiene,  especially  recommending  for  primary 
classes,  "A  Transcript  of  Object  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body," 
published  by  A.  Lovell  &  Co. ,  New  York  ;  for  grammar 
schools^  "  The  Human  Body,  a  Beginner's  Text-book  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  by  Professor  H.  Newell 
Martin,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  and  for  high  schools^  "Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  by  Jerome  Walker,  M.D.,  pub- 
lished by  A.  Lovell  &  Co. ,  New  York. — ^This  last  is  particularly 
commended  as  "  the  best"  for  high-school  education. 

The  importance  of  precautions  against  the  introduction  of 
cholera  was    dwelt  upon,  and  gratification  expressed  at  the 
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present  general  freedom  of  the  State  from  epidemics  of  all 
kinds.  The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  was  received,  and 
referred  for  early  printing.  An  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  of  the  State  Boards  of  Health,  in  St.  Louis, 
October  I3th-i5th,  is  appended. 

West  Virginia. — All  sanitarians  throughout  the  United 
States  will  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves  has  been 
constrained  to  resign  his  office  of  Secretary  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Health,  by  reason  of  protracted  illness. 
In  accepting  his  resignation,  Governor  Jackson  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  Dr.  Reeves'  worth  and  efficiency  in  the  establishment 
and  successful  work  of  the  Board,  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  time.  "Its  objects,"  he  remarks,  "have  been,  not 
only  by  investigation  and  proper  action  based  thereon  to  pro- 
mote the  public  health,  but  also. to  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  State.  To  these  objects,  I  am  aware, 
you  have  devoted  a  large  share  of  your  valuable  time,  aided  by 
a  ripe  experience  in  medical  and  sanitary  science.  Your  labors, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  have  raised 
the  standard  of  the  medical  profession  to  a  higher  plane  than 
before  attained  by  it,  and,  through  the  operation  of  our  health 
laws,  placed  the  State  on  advanced  ground  in  the  development 
of  sanitary  science.     .     .     . 

"  In  accepting  your  resignation,  it  is  with  the  hope  that 
your  health  may  be  speedily  restored,  and  that  you  may,  from 
time  to  time,  by  your  counsel,  aid  the  Board  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  great  work  for  which  it  was  created,  so  that  the  ob- 
jects which  you  have  had  so  much  at  heart  may  be  fully  real- 
ized, and  result  in  lasting  good  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia." 

A  tribute  and  hope  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  are  shared 
by  a  host  of  friends. 

After  the  reading  of  Dr.  Reeves'  letter  of  resignation,  and 
the  Governor's  acceptance,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board, 
February  23d,  Dr.  F.  A.  Harris,  the  President  of  the  Board, 
was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern.,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Richardson, 
President ;  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

Resolved^  That  this  Board  is  fully  sensible  of  the  eminent 
services  of  its  late  Secretary,  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  which  have 
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contributed  so  materially  in  directing  its  successful  labors,  and 
we  regret  exceedingly  that  ill  health  has  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign a  position  which  he  has  held  with  so  much  advantage  to 
the  State  and  credit  to  himself. 

New  York. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  John 
T.  Nagle,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  for  the  year 
1884,  there  were  35,044  deaths  reported,  and  of  that  number 
19,801,  or  56.5  per  cent,  were  in  tenement-houses.  When  we 
consider  the  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  percentage  of  mortality  caused  by  them  in  tenements  is 
much  greater.  Thus  out  of  763  deaths  from  measles,  77.7  per 
cent,  were  in  tenements ;  of  606  deaths  from  scarlatina,  70.8 
per  cent,  were  in  tenements ;  diphtheria  caused  1,091  deaths, 
of  which  758,  or  69.5  per  cent.,  were  in  tenement-houses; 
whooping-cough  had  492  deaths,  including  370  in  tenement- 
houses,  a  proportion  of  75  per  cent.  ;  of  393  deaths  from  ma- 
larial fever,  59  per  cent,  were  in  tenements  ;  of  386  from  typhoid 
fever,  147,  or  nearly  39  per  cent.,  occurred  in  the  tenement- 
houses.  Nearly  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  of  the  year  oc- 
curred in  public  institutions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  under 
the  sanitary  supervision  of  physicians  and  other  intelligent 
persons  ;  but  the  results' are  wonderfully  significant  of  danger- 
ous conditions,  which,  in  the  event  of  cholera,  now  so  generally 
anticipated  the  present  year,  ai'e  a  menacing  source  of  danger 
to  the  whole  population. 

Dr.  John  B.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Contagious 
Diseases,  presented  a  report  to  the  Health  Commissioners 
March  5th,  on  the  alarming  mortality  from  measles.  The 
number  of  cases  and  of  deaths,  by  months,  for  the  past  four 
months,  were  as  follows  : 

Nov. 

Cases 385 

Deaths 60 

In  closing  his  report  Dr.  Taylor  says:  "Such  a  rate  of 
mortality  is  almost  unaccountable,  and  if  the  same  rate  prevails 
elsewhere  it  would  prove  measles  to  be  the  most  virulent  of  all 
contagious  diseases.  It  has  taken  the  lead  over  all  during  the 
past  two  months.  Even  that  greatly  dreaded  disease,  diph- 
theria, has  been  left  behind,  as  there  have  been  from  the  latter 
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534  cases  and  234  deaths  during  the  same  period,  as  compared 
with  1,283  cases  and  263  deaths." 

He  recommends  that  the  attention  of  physicians,  as  well 
as  citizens,  be  directed  to  this  excessive  mortality,  and  greater 
care  be  exercised  as  regards  isolating  and  careful  nursing. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Health  Commissioner  Raymond  re- 
ports for  the  twelve  months  ending  with  December  i,  1884 : 

"  The  health  of  the  city  has  been  good,  with  indications  in 
the  direction  of  an  improvement.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
was  13,691,  which  was  sixty-seven  less  than  in  1883,  and  it  is 
the  smallest  aggregate  mortality  that  this  city  has  seen  since 
1879.  The  population  being  estimated  in  1884  at  644,526,  we 
compute  the  annual  death-rate  to  have  been  21.24  per  thousand 
living,  while  the  rate  in  the  previous  year  was  22.04  per  thou- 
sand. Taking  into  consideration  our  population's  increase,  we 
find  that  the  actual  improvement  in  health  may  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  there  was  a  saving  of  life  this  year  as  compared 
with  1883  amounting  to  514  souls.  In  the  last  decade  there 
have  been  but  two  years  wherein  the  death-rate  has  been  lower 
than  at  present,  and  these  years  were  1878  and  1879,  with  the 
mortality  rates  respectively  of  20.85  and  21.08  per  thousand. 
The  city  has  been  visited  by  no  serious  epidemic.  There  were 
no  deaths  by  small-pox  within  the  city.  At  the  hospital  at 
Flatbush,  there  died  two  cases  that  had  been  removed  from 
their  residences  here.  There  was  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
mortality  by  scarlet  fever — 250  last  year  against  505  in  1883 — 
the  lowest  ebb  in  many  years,  except  in  1880,  when  there  died 
not  more  than  222.  Diphtheria  fell  from  409  to  379  ;  croup 
also  fell  from  318  to  263.  Measles,  whooping-cough,  and  the 
bowel  troubles  of  infants  show  an  increased  mortality  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  There  was  an  increased  mortal- 
ity among  children  under  five  years  of  age  ;  this  is  in  part  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  summer  of  1883  was  compara- 
tively a  cooler  season  and  as  is  customary  under  such  a  condi- 
tion, there  was  a  low  rate  in  the  mortality  by  cholera  infantum 
and  allied  affections  among  infants.  This  mortality  in  1884 
was,  however,  not  excessively  high  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  former  years.  Pulmonary  consumption  continues 
its  ravages  ;  the  total  deaths  thereby  amounting  to  1,925,  or 
78  more  than  in  1883  ;  in  the  decade  last  past  the  rate  per 
cent,  has  increased  slightly,  but  the  differences  from  year  to 
year  have  not  been  very  marked.  The  disease,  consumption, 
will  become  more  and  more  the  object  of  attack  by  Boards  of 
Health.  The  conviction  is  constantly  growing  among  sanitary 
authorities  that  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  this  disease  are 
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communicable  through  diseased  milk  and  meat,  and  that  cer- 
tain other  cases  arise  from  too  close  personal  contact  in  families 
where  the  disease  exists.  As  this  conviction  increases  the  be- 
lief in  the  preventability  of  the  disease  will  increase,  and  along 
with  it  will  increase  the  demands  upon  boards  of  health  to 
watch  most  all  suspicious  supplies  of  tuberculous  milk  and 
flesh,  and  also  to  promote  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of 
the  advantages  of  the  isolation  of  the  sick,  of  disinfection  after 
death,  and  of  a  sanitary  cleansing  of  all  garments  and  utensils 
in  use  about  consumptive  patients,  the  avoidance  of  direct  con- 
tact with  their  breath  or  any  expectorated  matter.  Patients 
that  have  lately  recovered  from  measles  are  said  to  be  espe- 
cially su3ceptible  to  communicable  phthisis.  It  is  a  matter  of 
popular  knowledge  that  measles  often  runs  into  phthisis.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
so  far  as  my  means  would  permit  they  should  be  used  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  some  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
numerous  tuberculous  cows  to  be  found  in  this  vicinity.  I 
have  come  to  regard  kine  of  this  description  as  a  more  serious 
menace  to  the  food  supply  than  those  affected  by  lung  plague, 
or  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle ;  although  far  more  has  hitherto 
been  done  by  Governmental  action  to  check  the  latter  than  the 
former.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  show  that,  as  this 
subject,  the  hygiene  of  consumption,  becomes  more  prominent, 
there  will  be  a  proportionately  increased  responsibility  and 
duty  laid  upon  all  sanitary  administrations.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  will  add  that  in  the  years  to  come  it  is  my  intention, 
so  far  as  my  means  will  permit,  to  cause  more  time  and  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  this  department  to  be  devoted 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  against  the  danger  to  health, 
and  the  funds  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  apportionment 
authorities  of  the  city  will,  I  am  glad  to  say,  provide  for  the 
employment  of   competent  assistants  in  this  branch  of  our 

work 

**  We  have  reached  a  time  when  in  my  judgment  a  radical 
change  should  be  made  in  the  collection  and  disposal  of  the 
city's  garbage.  .  .  .  The  garbage,  after  collection,  has 
been  removed  to  the  neighboring  houses  and  then  fed  to  pigs, 
and  to-day  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  three  thousand  of 
these  animals  on  our  borders.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are 
indirectly  imposing  upon  our  neighbors  nuisances  which  we 
would  not  for  one  moment  tolerate  within  our  own  limits,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  gar- 
bage will  be  prohibited  from  entering  their  towns.  .  .  . 
My  own  preference  is  for  a  plan  which  looks  toward  the  de- 
struction of  the  garbage  by  fire.  This  whole  subject  is  one 
which  should  receive  the  immediate  attention  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities, and  a  plan  should  be  prepared  so  that  the  next  Board 
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of  Estimate  can  make  provision  for  a  garbage  service  which 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  city.     .     .     . 

1*  Another  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the  at- 
tention of  the  municipal  authorities  is  the  location  of  slaughter- 
houses in  sections  of  the  city  which  are  densely  populated  or 
are  rapidly  becoming  so.-  The  necessity  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  some  of  the  present  slaughtering  places  has  been  long 
felt  by  this  department  and,  in  past  years,  many  fruitless  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  accomplish  their  removal  to  the  water 
front.  The  nuisances  incidental  to  their  very  existence,  such 
as  the  driving  of  animals  through  the  streets,  endangering  hu- 
man life  and  defiling  the  roadway  and,  oftentimes,  the  side- 
walk, together  with  their  bellowing  and  bleating  when  they 
have  reached  the  place  of  destination,  and  are  herded  prepar- 
atory to  slaughter,  render  it  essential  for  the  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  the  community  that  the  present  method  should  be  dis- 
continued at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Some  faint  idea  of 
the  evils  possible  under  the  present  arrangement  may  be  ob- 
tained by  remembering  that  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  the  city  during  the  twelve  months  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  most  of 
which  had  been  driven  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  is 
with  this  object  in  view,  that  a  public  market,  with  an  abattoir 
attached,  meets  with  the  hearty  indorsement  of  this  department. 

**.  .  .  *  Another  advantage  which  would  accrue  by  the 
construction  of  an  abattoir,  and  a  far  more  important  one,  is 
the  greater  opportunity  which  would  be  given  for  a  thorough 
inspection  of  every  animal  slaughtered.  I  have  elsewhere  in 
this  report  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  diseased  an- 
imals which  find  their  way  to  the  slaughter-houses,  and  to  the 
amount  of  meat  which  a  close  watch  has  enabled  us  to  detect  as 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  to  condemn.  If  the  slaugh- 
ter-houses were  at  one  place,  instead  of  separated,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  amount  condemned  would  have  been  much  greater."- 

School-room  Stifling  in  Brooklyn.— On  the  i6th  of 
December  last,  the  unsanitary  condition  of  two  or  three  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  com- 
munication by  Health  Commissioner  Raymond  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health — Dr.  J.  Griffin,  chairman.  From  Dr.  Grif- 
fin's report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  March  3d,  which  will 
be  considered  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  following 
statement  is  taken  : 

"The  greatest  cause  for  complaint  exists  in  No.  9,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  this  committee  that  the  Health 
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Department  of  the  city  has  not  long  ere  this  interposed  its 
authority  and  remedied  the  outrageous  condition  of  affairs  ex- 
isting  there  by  summarily  closing 4he  objectionable  class-rooms. 
In  one  department  on  the  male  side,  the  divisions  of  which  are 
six  feet  in  width,  seven  feet  in  height,  and  seventeen  in  length, 
are  cooped  up  forty-seven  children  of  the  fifth  primary  grade. 
The  ventilation  is  so  inadequate  that  the  atmosphere  is  burdened 
with  foul  odors  which,  being  repeatedly  inhaled,  must  be  most 
hurtful  to  health,  while  the  energy  of  children  and  teacher 
must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest.  To  escape  from  this  depart- 
ment would  be  almost  impossible  without  having  the  little  ones 
trample  upon  one  another  in  their  reckless  haste.  Another 
room,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  nine  feet  in  width,  seven  in 
height,  and  twelve  in  length,  has  twentj^-'Seven  children  of  the 
sixth  grammar  grade,  and  differs  little  from  the  preceding  one 
as  to  ventilation  and  light.  The  necessity  of  desks  to  accom- 
modate the  work  of  this  grade  makes  the  wretched  hole  almost 
as  crowded,  though  with  a  smaller  number  of  pupils.  A  third 
apartment  nearer  the  roof  gives  sittings  to  thirty  children  of 
the  third  grammar  grade.  Its  dimensions  are  fifteen  feet  in 
width,  nine  in  height,  and  seventeen  in  length.  The  ventila- 
tion and  light  are  satisfactory,  but  the  crowding  of  desks  ren- 
ders the  rapid  escape  from  the  room  a  difficult  feat.  On  the 
female  side,  a  room  similar  in  proportion  to  this  last,  contains 
fifty  children  of  the  sixth  grammar  grade.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  desks  so  closely  packed  together  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  children,  in  a  condition  of  fright, 
to  leave  their  seats  without  clambering  or  leaping  over  the 
tops.  The  committee  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  con- 
demns the  use  of  the  rooms." 

It  is  plain  from  this  statement,  that  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  created  for  the  special 
purpose  of  protecting  the  health  of  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
from  the  criminal  conditions  here  described,  endeavors  to  shirk 
the  responsibility  by  shifting  it  upon  the  Health  Department ; 
while  it  is  notorious  to  all  the  people  of  Brooklyn  who  take 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  it  is 
so  jealous  of  its  rights  as  to  be  ever  ready  to  resist  interference 
by  the  Health  Department,  or  any  other  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  city  government.  And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  obligations 
which  the  Board  has  imposed  upon  itself,  but  wholly  neglects. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  has  at  last  organized  a  Board  of  Health. 
Though  not  in  several  respects  as  well  constituted  as  the  fore- 
most sanitarians  of  the  city  wished,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  move- 
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ment  in  the  right  direction,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sanitary  Association  and  the  sum- 
mer residents  to  animate  it,  the  civil  authorities  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  sustain  it  with  the  necessary  requirements  to  redeem 
the  city  from  local  conditions  which  have  for  many  years  impe- 
ded its  prosperity  and  impaired  its  reputation  as  a  health  resort. 

The  Board  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  draw  up  any 
regulations  it  may  deem  proper  pertaining  to  the  public  health 
of  the  city  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  such 
regulations  to  take  effect  as  law  when  approved  of.  The  Board 
can  also  institute  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  public 
health  of  the  city,  compile  statistics,  receive  and  consider 
reports  of  nuisances,  and  take  such  legal  and  necessary  steps 
for  their  removal  as  the  members  of  the  Board  think  expedient. 
The  Board,  or  the  Executive  Officer,  and  the  Inspector  of  Nui- 
sances, who  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Board,  have 
power  to  enter  the  house  and  premises  of  any  person  to  make 
inspection  thereof,  and  to  do  all  things  which  may  in  law  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  protection  of  health.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  as  follows : 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Turner,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Barker,  Dr.  William 
C.  Rives,  Jr.,  Mr.  William  J.  Underwood,  and  Mr.  John  H. 
Powell.  Mr.  Clarence  Greason,  a  plumber  of  some  experience, 
has  been  appointed  Executive  Officer. 

Sewerage  for  Providence,  R.  L— The  report  of  City 
Engineer  Gray  on  the  various  systems  of  sewerage  examined 
by  him  in  European  and  American  cities,  with  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  for  Providence,  virtually  resolves  itself  into 
a  recommendation  very  similar,  if  not,  indeed,  identical  with 
that  now  approaching  completion  at  Atlantic  City,  known  as 
the  '*  West  System  *': — Intercepting  sewers  or  tanks,  conveyance 
of  the  sewage  thence  to  a  convenient  place  (mouth  of  the 
Providence  River)  for  precipitation,  clarification,  and  disposal 
by  overflow  of  the  effluent  into  the  river,  and  utilization  of  the 
precipitant. 

Mr.  Gray  is  satisfied  from  experiments  he  has  made  in  this 
direction,  that  the  whole  of  the  sewage — about  34,000,000 
gallons  daily — may  in  this  manner  be  effectually  disposed  of 
without  nuisance. 
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In  designing  the  sizes  of  the  intercepting  sewers  and  tribu- 
taries, he  submits  provision  for  the  sewage,  factory  wastes,  etc., 
of  a  population  of  300,000  people,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  amount  of  sewage  and  waste  liquids.  His  plans  comprehend 
the  adaptation  of  the  sewers  already  laid  to  the  proposed  new 
system,  and  thinks  that,  if  the  work  is  proceeded  with  at  once, 
some  portion  of  it,  at  least,  may  be  made  available  within  two 
years. 

San  Francisco.— Annual  Report  of  J.  L.  Mears,  M.D., 
Health  Officer,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884:  Mor- 
tality for  the  year,  SjOOOi  an  increase  of  12  over  preceding  year ; 
of  these  502  were  Mongolians.  On  an  estimated  population  of 
270,000,  the  ratios  were  :  of  total,  18.47  \  of  Mongolians,  esti- 
mated 22,000,  22.8  ;  1,361  were  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  670,  or  13.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  only,  were  paused 
by  zymotic  diseases.  But  of  this  comparatively  small  number 
of  deaths  from  preventable  diseases,  180  were  caused  by  typhoid 
fever.  The  general  good  results  and  high  degree  of  healthful- 
ness  is  attribnted  measurably  to  improved  and  extended  sew- 
erage, and  the  execution  of  the  Drainage  and  Plumbing  law. 
Excepting  the  inadequacy  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for 
the  care  of  the  city  poor,  the  whole  Health  Department  appears 
to  be  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

A  Sanitary  Protective  League  Has  been  organized  in 
New  York,  to  render  such  aid  as  lies  in  its  power — 

*•  To  advance  the  health  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  and  to  ward  off  epidemics : 

''I.  By  sustaining  and  stimulating  the  health  authorities  in 
their  official  work. 

"2.  By  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  own  houses. 

**  3.  By  looking  out  for  the  safety  of  our  employ6s  and  de- 
pendants/* 

The  Central  Office  of  the  League  is  at  ii0  Pearl  Street. 

John  W.  Drexel,  Charles  F.  Wingate, 

President,  Secretary, 

Gaillard's  Medical  Journal  will  be  Continued  ; 
M.  E.  &  E.  W.  Gaillard  being  the  publishers,  and  having  an 
able  corps  of  collaborators. 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MONTH  OP 
Januabt,  1885. 

Oorx«spondentB  under  this  head  will 
idease  und  raports  prompUj. 


Burlington,  Vt,  12,500... 
*Bofitoii,  Maas.,  427,940 . . 
fLoweU,  Mass.,  68,500  . . . 
^Woroester,  Mass.,  58,295. 
ProTidence,  B.  L,  120,000 
Kew  Haven,  Ot.,  75,000  . . 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1,397,896. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  665,' 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  21,000 
-  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  22,000 . 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  99,495  . . 
Cohoes,N.Y.,  20,000.. 
Troy,  N.Y.,  60,000.... 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  65,000 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  40,000.... 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  26,000 
West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  13,000 
Bochester,  N.  Y.,  101,000. . . . 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  20,000 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  20,000 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  20,207. . 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  24,000 

♦Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  209,000  . . 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  57,000 
IPhUadelphia,  Pa.,  927,995 
^Pittsburg,  Pa.,  180,000. 

Brie,  Pa.,  36,768 

Wilmington,  Del.,  51,500 

IOinoinnati,  O.,  280,000 
Cleveland,  O.,  200,429 
Toledo,  0.,  52,000 
Detroit,  Mioh.,  140»000 
♦Bock  Island,  m.,  11,650 
Chicago, HL,  680,000 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  400,000 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  150,000  .... 
♦Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  25,000. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  285,000. . 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  100,000  . . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  100,000. 
♦Baltimore,  Md.,  408,520 
Dist.  of  Columbia,  200,000 
Bichmond,  Va.,  78,400 
♦Lynchburg,  Va.,  23,000  .... 
♦New  Orleans,  La.,  284,000. . 

NashviUe,  Tenn.,  50,000 

MobUe,  Ala.,  81,295 


♦6Week8,endliigJaniuu7  81, 1886;  t  4  weeks;   1 3  weeks;  > 9  weeks. 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS    ABROAD. 


FOB  THE  YEAR  1884. 


London,  4,019,301 

Liverpool,  578,203..... 

Glasgow,  517,941 

Birmingham,  421,258. . , 

Dublin,  351,014 

llanchester,  338»296. . . 

Leeds,  827,324 

Sheffield,  800,568 

Edinbozgh,  246,703.... 

Belfast,  216,622 

Bristol,  215,457 

Bradford,  209,564 

Hull,  181,225 

Newcastle,  151,325 

Hayxe,  105,867 

Reims,  93,823 

Nancy,  74,954. 

Breslan,  290,000..,..., 

Brossels,  171,298 

Cologne,  150,513 , 

Christiana,  122,000.... 

Frankfort,  145,100 

Hanover,  131,200 

Bremen,  119,561 

Dantzio,  1W,162...... 

Stuttgart,  109,937 

Strasbourg,  110,789. . . . 
Dusseldorf,  105,287... 
Nuremborg,  105,176. . . 

Chemnitz,  102,718 

Magdeburg,  105,000. . . 

Elberfeld,  101,000 

Barmen,  100,000*. 

Altona,  97,000 

Aix-hi^hapelle,  89,116 

Hayenoe,  64,120 

Amsterdam,  350,202.. . 
Rotterdam,  166,001... 
The  Hague,  131,417. . . 

Lyons,  376,613 

Berlin,  1,225,065...... 

Hamburg,  486,67a  . . . 

Breaden,  236,000. 

Munich,  240,000. 

Leipsig,  164,636 

Koanlgaburg,  154,000.. 

Bucharest,  200,000 

Paris,  2,289,928. 


I 


83,051  21,879 
14,691  8,996 


14,158 
9,141: 

10,090 
9,058 
8,032 
6,871 
4,925 
5,073 
4,024 


3,887 
8,552 
3,278 
2,808 
1,864 
9,381 
4,250 
4,061, 
2,489 
8,040 
2,738 
2,512 
3,199 
2,461 
2,907 
2,741 
8,02ll 
3,414 


3,143 

2,612 

2,151 

2,274 

2,104 

1,941 

1,025 

913 

986 

1,123 

1,174 

950 

839 

917 

342 

8,278i 

998| 

1,549! 

6861 

8O61 

8321 

844< 

1,111, 

9361 

l,194i 

1,266 

1,101 

1,692| 

1,022 


13,664 
2^956 
l,"" 


1 


627! 

836 

1,056 

432 


2,412 

2,260 

2,590' 

2,549 

1,523. 
10,298 

4,527 

8,354' 

9,415, 
33,205  12,984 
12,7531   4,819 

6,199    

7,469- 

4,235, 

4,6511 

5,632 
58,1951 


1,190 
2,982 
1,654 
1,8541 
1,772' 
9,511: 


.1 


895, 
1,119 


277 
166 
882 
608 
341 
401 
312 
214 
295 
196 
214; 
564l 
222 
424 
107 
2151 
199 
170 
248 
271 
165 


1,615 

1,897 

1,201 

444' 

710i 


1,732 

83 

291j 

44| 

121 

23 

67 

17 

101 

36 

18 

8 

30 

14 

104 

101 

17 

234 

106 

28 

124 

84 

71 

50 

111 

112 

58 

87 

79 

190 

103 

84 

108 

74| 

I9I 

26 

667| 

90 

100 

104, 

2,667! 

4651 

4621 

184 


859  2501 

854  200 

6,342: 2,147 

*  CholexB,  948. 


1,444! 
201, 
429I 
128| 


487 

475 
71 

161 
40 
83 
44 

153 

14 

7 

8 

60 

81 

6 

186 
25 
30 
97 

188 
9 
6 
19 
24 
25 
37 

101 
37 
47 


465 

118 

18 

22 

409 

127 

88 

69 

71 

195 

189 

168 


2,285  3,188, 

6211  653l 

378l  781; 

832  2911 

23  135 

1981  2061 

219  165' 

211  1281 

90:  272 

9I  89 

50  93I 
103! 

90 


16 

2 

87 

10 


10 

'45 
25 


80 
74 
19 

227 
10 
46 
81 
68 
20 
15 
71 

237; 

220 
73 
86 

298> 

.117 
67I 

128, 

79; 

1 

99; 
l,548i 


58, 
62! 
801 


10 
3 
37 
63 
106 
96 
61 
13 
28 
35 
88 
81 
50 
85 
19 
56 


48 
821 

128 

40! 

23 

75| 

536, 

188 

140! 

183 

65 

13 

21 

460i 


9I 


985  914 

206106 

245,  15 

81,  63 

2201 

80.    7 

145'     1 

91!  84 

96 

83 

47, 

55 

77|  17 
58  12 
51,  2 
70'  1 
62;  1 
96'  .. 
59,  93 
24'  13 
41 
18: 
36, 
10' 


27 

24{  . 

33:  . 

251  . 

24'  . 

38,  . 

81  . 

29i  . 

34  . 

251  . 


1 


I 

I 


66!    5 

19|     1 

16    .. 

147  260 

418|  20 

130!   .. 

601    1 

40)    4 

37:     3 

67!    2 

120     - 

1,664  W 


4,138  20.6 
84426.6 
663  27.4 
718  21.7 
366  28.5 
486  26.8 
686  24.6 
53022.8 
17819.9 
234  23.4 
15018.7 
261,20.5 
333  21.4 
160  23.4 
442  31.0 
701,29.9 
148  22.2 

1,043  31.8 
6S9  24.8 
481:26.2 
24120.4 
243  20.7 
225  20.8 
145  21.0 
830  27.4 
27122.3 
672  26.2 
375  26.6 
44828.7 
64  33.3 
270  25.9 
156  24.6 
232  22.6 
303  26.7 
36128.6 
128  23.8 


76 

58 

60 

626 

6,696 

1,316 

441 

1,187 


28.8 
27.8 
26.6 
25.0 
27.1 
26.2 
26.8 
31.1 
429  26.4 
30.2 


632 
6,988* 


38.1 
26.0 
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Diphtheria  in  the  Chief  Cities. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Names  op  stbambrs,  datb  op  arrival,  port  of  dbparturb,  numbxr  op  pas- 

sbngers,  number  op  deaths  and  births  during  the  voyage  from  eu- 
ropean ports  to  new  york,  for  the  month  of  february,  1 88$. 

Arrival. 

Feb. 


a.            Vesself. 

From. 

Passengers. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

S,  Servia, 

Liverpool, 

324 

I 

I 

7,  Lessing, 

Hamburg, 

22s 

I 

7,  India, 

« 

216 

I 

7,  Labrador, 

Havre, 

139 

I 

8,  Oder, 

Bremen, 

264 

I 

lo,  Alesia, 

Marseilles, 

•    69 

I 

13,  Furnessia, 

Liverpool, 

219 

2 

14,  Ems, 

Bremen, 

336 

I 

21,  California, 

Hamburg, 

243 

I 

• 

2,03s 

8 

3 

Diphtheria  in  the  Chief  Cities.— The  Health  Board  of 
Barcelona  has  been  seriously  considering  the  extent  of  diph- 
theria among  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  which  causes  an  av- 
erage of  five  deaths  daily. 

Deaths  from  diphtheria  per  100,000  inhabitants  in — 


Amsterdam 265 

Berlin 245 

Madrid 225 

Dresden 184 

Warsaw 167 

Philadelphia 163 

Chicago 146 

Turin 127 

St.  Petersburg 121 

Bucharest 118 

Berne 115 

Munich in 

Stockholm 107 

Malines 105 

Antwerp 104 

New  York 91 

The  Si^^lo  Medico,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  con- 
siders Brussels  a  highly  favored  city.  It  is  certainly  so  in 
regard  to  exemption  from  diphtheria. 


Paris 85 

Hamburg i . .  76 

Naples 74 

Lisbon 74 

Stuttgart 61 

Rome 56 

Edinburgh 50 

Buda-Pesth 50 

The  Hague 45 

Vienna 44 

London 44 

Christiania 43 

Copenhagen 42 

Suburbs  of  Brussels 36 

City  of  Brussels 35 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


James  Gray  Thomas,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Bloomfield, 
Ky„  June  24,  1835. 

He  began  his  medical  studies  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the 
school  in  which  the  late  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  then 
taught. 

He  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1856,  and  began  his  life-work  in  Bloomfield, 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  early  home.  He  subsequently  set- 
tled near  Sardis,  Miss.,  where  he  was  in  general  practice  when 
the  late  war  broke  out.  He  entered  the  Confederate  service 
as  a  surgeon  and  continued  in  that  capacity  till  the  war  closed. 

He  married  in  Savannah,  November  16,  1865,  and  made 
that  city  the  place  of  his  residence. 

He  served  in  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  through  the  ses- 
sions of  1875  and  1876.  This  apparent  divergence  from  the 
line  of  his  chosen  vocation  was  made  by  him  in  obedience  to 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  soli- 
citation of  eminent  citizens  who  desired  to  return  to  the  Legis- 
lature a  judicious  and  public-spirited  medical  man,  who  would 
lead  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  laws  relating  to  the  inter- 
ests of  hygiene  in  the  State.  In  accepting  such  public  trusts 
he  was  especially  moved  by  the  hope  that  he  might  help  to 
obtain  for  the  State  an  effective  Health  Board.  During  the 
session  of  1^75,  the  first  of  his  service,  the  Legislature  passed 
'*  an  act  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  health,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes."  He  took  a  most 
important  part  in  the  preparation  and  passage  of  this  measure. 
The  Board  thus  created  consisted  of  nine  physicians,  together 
with  the  Comptroller-General  and  Attorney-General  and  State 
Geologist,  and  it  chose  Dr.  Thomas  as  its  first  President,  his 
name  appearing  as  such  in  its  printed  reports  for  the  years 
1875  and  1876.  He  was  diligent  in  his  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  Board  and  endeavored  faithfully  to  make  its  ministra* 
18 
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tions  effective  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  "  physicians  were  recog- 
nized as  an  active  and  working  element  in  its  government." 
Systematic  efforts  were  made  throughout  the  State  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  would  favor  sanitary  reform,  to  es- 
tablishing a  correct  method  of  obtaining  and  using  vital  statis- 
tics, to  organize  local  boards  of  health,  to  define  the  powers  of 
such  boards,  and  to  defend  the  people  on  the  coast-line  and 
over  avenues  of  traffic  with  the  interior,  against  the  incursions 
of  pestilence  from  abroad,  and  to  teach  them  to  recognize  and 
fight  against  preventable  diseases  within  their  own  borders.  A 
due  supervision  of  all  the  public  charities  of  the  State  was  also 
to  be  provided  for.  In  fact,  a  great  movement  was  started 
which  was  intended  to  secure  for  the  State  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  a  good  body  of  health  laws,  wisely  administered. 
In  all  this  admirable  work  Dr.  Thomas  was  justly  prominent, 
and,  had  he  and  his  associates  been  sufficiently  sustained  by 
legislative  grants  and  appreciative  public  opinion,  greater  re- 
sults would  have  been  immediately  realized. 

The  good  he  did  in  turning  away  somewhat  from  the  cher- 
ished and  most  congenial  occupation  of  private  practice  to 
serve  in  public  life,  will  link  his  name  as  that  of  a  benefactor 
with  the  sanitary  history  of  his  State  and  with  the  annals  of 
State  medicine  throughout  our  entire  land. 

In  1877  "st"^  2Lct  was  passed  by  his  State  Legislature  to 
provide  for  the  drainage  of  Chatham  County,  so  as  to  protect 
the  State  from  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases, 
and  to  appropriate  for  said  purposes  one-third  of  the  State  tax 
of  said  county  for  the  year  1877,  and  appointing  five  commis- 
sioners to  carry  the  law  into  effect."  On  the  organization  of 
the  Commissioners,  March  7,  1877,  Dr.  Thomas  was  elected 
their  chairman.  He  took  an  active  and  zealous  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  was  its  chairman  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  "The  work  done  by  this  commission  has  been 
effective  not  only  in  promoting  the  public  health  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  chief  commercial  ocean  gateway  of  the  State, 
but  also  in  contributing  to  arrest  wholly  any  invasion  of  yellow 
fever  since  1876." 

"In  the  winter  of  1 881,  Dr.  Thomas  had  strongly  urged 
the  importance  of  organizing,  in  Savannah,  a  Citizens'  Sani- 
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tary  Association,  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
health  through  the  united  efforts  of  private  citizens,  and  as 
auxiliary  to  established  public  methods  of  sanitation.  The  re- 
sult was  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  '  Long  Room  *  of  the 
exchange,  December  14,  1881,  largely  attended  by  leading 
citizens  of  Savannah.  By  special  invitation  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Thomas.  His  views  were  so  warmly  adopted 
that  the  organization  of  the  proposed  association  was  immedi- 
ately authorized  and  carried  into  effect,  February  10,  1882. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Association, 
which  began  with  an  enrollment  of  259  members,  subsequently 
largely  increased.  Dr.  Thomas  continued  in  this  office  to  the 
time  of  his  death." 

Thus,  while  the  Doctor  was  assiduous  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  his  calling,  and  never  neglectful  of  its  solemn  obliga- 
tions, he  was  always  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
and  ready  in  suggesting  judicious  plans  to  enlist  public-spirited 
citizens  in  measures  for  the  general  health.  He  was  rarely 
absent  from  his  work,  and  only  for  brief  periods  of  rest,  when 
those  for  whose  health  he  felt  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
were  least  liable  to  be  exposed  to  epidemic  influences.  He 
was  an  esteemed  member  of  the  American  Health  Association, 
and  no  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  session  of 
that  body  in  Savannah,  will  forget  how  much  the  success  of 
the  meeting  turned  on  his  unostentatious  but  effective  services, 
and  how  freely  and  courteously  the  hospitalities  of  his  delight- 
ful home  were  dispensed. 

His  interest  in  the  National  Board  of  Health  was  early, 
consistent,  and  continuous,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  advo- 
cate the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  that  body  as  the  most  ready,  effective  agency 
through  which  to  give  the  entire  country  the  benefit  of  ade- 
quate sanitary  supervision  and  police,  to  lessen  the  ravages  of 
indigenous,  preventable  diseases,  and  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion on  the  coast-line  of  such  as  threatened  to  invade  the  coun- 
try from  without. 

He  was  ever  willing  to  do  the  work  that  pressed  upon  him 
to  be  done,  and  to  turn  aside  even  from  the  most  congenial 
occupations  of  home  life  and  the  routine  of  his  daily  practice, 
if  only  the  claim  were  addressed  to  his  keen  sense  of  public 
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duty.  He  was  not  only  a  physician,  he  was  also  a  patriot.  It 
was  in  obedience  to  such  motives  that  he  left  Savannah  at  the 
close  of  November  last,  although  not  feeling  well,  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Washington  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  International  Medical  Congress  to  be  held  in 
that  city  in  the  year  1887. 

He  was  taken  ill  on  the  railway  train  near  Richmond,  but 
continued  on  to  his  destination.  After  reaching  Washington 
his  malady  took  the  form  of  pneumonia.  His  gt)od  wife  was 
sent  for;  his  sympathetic  medical  brethren  aided  her  in  her 
affectionate  and  devoted  ministrations.  At  one  time  the  dis- 
ease seemed  to  be  checked,  but  the  arrest  was  only  simu- 
lated ;  he  grew  weaker,  and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  De- 
cember 6,  1884,  he  departed  this  life,  following,  as  we  have 
credible  evidence,  those  who  have  endeavored  to  imitate  the 
Good  Physician. 

Even  this  brief  narrative  of  the  life  of  an  exalted  member 
of  the  medical  profession  would  be  very  incomplete,  if  we  did 
not  record  one  or  two  more  allusions  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
that  he  did  day  by  day  for  the  patients  who  leaned  upon  him 
for  sympathy  and  treatment. 

He  was  always  on  the  alert  to  learn  anything  which  might 
be  for  the  advancement  of  his  science  and  art.  He  was  ready 
to  seize  a  new  idea,  to  develop  and  utilize  it.  He  was  studi- 
ous and  meditative  in  the  line  of  his  calling,  notwithstanding 
the  activity  of  his  life,  and  succeeded  in  finding  time  to  keep 
up  with  the  advance  in  medical  literature. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  write  more.  His  paper 
on  **  Dengue,"  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  is  an  admirable  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  that  obscure  and  most  distressing 
malady. 

His  opinions,  oral  or  written,  on  the  medical  questions  of 
the  day  were  always  marked  by  freedom  from  passion,  and 
by  a  plain  intention  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bondage 
of  prejudice,  and  on  the  other  hasty  deduction  and  restless 
change.  While  he  was  alive  to  every  good  impression  and 
suggestion  of  progress,  he  was  deliberate  and  judicial  in  com- 
mitting himself  to  that  which  was  new.  His  honesty  and  pru- 
dence were  manifested  in  these  and  many  other  ways,  and  his 
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patients  and  professional  brethren  ti;usted  him  implicitly,  and 
were  not  disappointed. 

His  personal  appearance  was  most  attractive  and  com- 
manding. Tall  in  stature,  he  was  erect  and  vigorous  in  his 
carriage,  impressing  even  casual  observers  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  force.  He  carried  a  good 
head  above  broad  shoulders;  his  face  was  "benignant  and 
serious,"  and  on  his  manly  features  a  light  was  radiant  which 
came  from  a  good  heart.  There  was  an  indescribable  quality 
in  his  presence  and  manners  which  won  the  confidence  of  all, 
but  especially  impressed  and  charmed  his  friends  and  com- 
panions. 

It  is  a  source  of  joy  and  inexpressible  satisfaction  that  there 
are  so  many  good  and  true  men  in  the  medical  profession  of 
the  United  States.  The  whole  fraternity  may  well  join  in 
thankfulness  that  the  career  of  Dr.  Thomas  among  his  col- 
leagues, neighbprs,  and  friends  was  blessed  as  it  was  to  his 
family,  his  patients,  and  the  State ;  that  he  attempted  with  so 
much  modesty  and  unflinching  purpose  to  realize  in  his  daily 
work  and  in  his  public  services  so  high  an  ideal,  and  that  his 
last  professional  act,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  gave  his 
life,  included  the  grand  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and 
the  community  of  science  and  benevolence. 

From  those  who  knew  him  well,  the  source  of  the  power 
in  his  life  was  not  hidden  ;  it  sprung  perpetually  from  an  hum- 
ble belief,  not  only  in  the  supernatural,  but  in  a  personal,  tri- 
une God,  upon  whose  mercy  he  had  cast  himself  and  whose 
law  he  strove  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  obey. 

C.  R.  Agnew. 
Journal  of  American  Medical  Association, 

Edwin  Samuel  Gaillard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  died  February 
2d,  in  New  York,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  ^e  editor  and 
proprietor  of  Gaillard! s  Medical  Journal^  and  previously  of 
the  Richmond  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal^  which  was 
started  immediately  after  the  war  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  Va. 
He  was  born  in  1827,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College.  Of  late 
years  his  health  was  not  very  good,  so  that  his  whole  strength 
was  required  for  his  editorial  duties.     Socially  and   profes- 
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sionally  Dr.  Gaillard  possessed  qualities  that  commanded  es- 
teem and  respect ;  as  an  editor  he  was  vigorous,  aggressive, 
and  able,  and  was  successful  in  managing  the  publication  of 
the  JournaL  He  resided  for  a  time  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  before 
coming  to  New  York,  and  while  in  that  city  was  ^  member  of 
the  faculty  of  two  of  the  colleges  of  Louisville. 

Theodore  Stout  Bell.— In  GaillarcVs  Medical  Journal 
for  January,  issued  just  after  the  death  of  its  veteran  editor, 
is  this  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Professor  T.  S. 
Bell,  M.D.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  died  December  28,  1884, 
aet.  78.  '*  These  noble  words,"  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  Louisville  Medical  News^  well  remarks,  "  written  by  one 
whose  feet  were  close  upon  the  brink  of  the  dark  river,  fall 
on  the  ear  in  solemn  cadence,  like  the  melancholy  measure 
of  some  funeral  march." 

He  deserved  well  of  his  generation,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  encomiums  it  shall  render,  the  just  will  say  that  he  was 
worthy  of  them  all.  Even  those  who  were  not  permitted  to 
be  the  intimates  of  Dr.  Bell  must  feel  sad  over  the  end  of  such 
a  life  ;  over  the  lonely  termination  of  a  life  so  strong,  so  useful, 
so  worthy,  so  admirable  ;  this  sad,  almost  mysterious  passing 
away  of  a  rugged,  lonely,  strong,  and  genuine  man.  How  like 
his  last  days  to  those  of  Carlyle  :  secluded,  sad,  yet  laborious, 
independent,  useful.  The  last  day,  the  last  hours,  spent  in 
work ;  and  when  the  golden  'bowl  was  broken  it  was,  as  ever, 
beside  the  fountain  where  it  had  so  often  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Where  else  should  the  mental  laborer  wish  to  die, 
if  not  amid  the  silent  companions  of  his  life  work  ?  A  lonely, 
solitary  death  ;  but  an  eloquent  death,  for  it  declares  the  choice 
and  the  character  of  a  well-spent  life  ! 

William  Braithwaite,  M.D. — Mail  advices  from  Eng- 
land announce  the  death  of  the  well-known  English  physician 
and  surgeon,  William  Braithwaite,  the  founder  of  The  Retro- 
sped  of  Medicine t  who  died  at  his  home  in  Leeds,  January  31, 
1885. 

Dr.  Braithwaite  served  his  country,  people,  and  profes- 
sion, most  conspicuously  and  acceptably,  as  well  as  carried  his 
publication  to  its  eighty-sixth  volume. 

The  Retrospect  will  be  published  as  before,  the  American 
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edition  by  W.  A.  Townsend,  New  York,  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  his  son,  Dr.  James  Braithwaite,  whose  name  has  ap- 
peared on  its  title  connectedly  with  his  distinguished  father's 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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The  International  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery:  A 
Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  by  Authors  of  Various  Nations.  Edited  by 
John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Illustrated  with  chromo-litho- 
graphs  and  wood-cuts.  In  six  volumes.  Vol.  V.  8vo,  pp. 
1,243.     New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  the  discussion  of  surgical  affections, 
arranged  according  to  the  regions  of  the  body  in  which  they 
are  observed,  and  embraces  articles  on :  Injuries,  Malforma- 
tions, and  Diseases  of  the  Head  ;  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes  and  their  Appendages  ;  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear ; 
Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  its*  Accessory  Sinuses  ; 
Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Face,  Cheeks,  and  Lips ;  Injuries 
and  Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces,  Tongue,  Palate,  and 
Jaws  ;  Surgery  of  the  Teeth  and  Adjacent  Parts ;  Injuries  and 
Diseases  of  the  Neck  ;  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Air-pas- 
sages;  Injuries  of  the  Chest ;  Diseases  of  the  Breast;  Injuries 
and  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen,  and  Hernia,  by  the  following 
contributors  :  Thomas  Annandale,  Edward  H.  Bennett,  Albert 
H.  Buck,  J.  Solis  Cohen,  Christopher  Heath,  Norman  W. 
Kingsley,  George  M.  LefTerts,  George  H.  B.  McLeod,  Henry 
Morris,  Charles  B.  Nancrede,  Alfred  C.  Post,  Frederick 
Treves,  E.  Williams,  and  John  Wood.  In  a  prefatory  tribute 
to  the  memories  of  the  late  Professor  S.  D.  Gross  and  Dr.  J. 
Marion  Sims,  who  were  expected  to  contribute  to  this  truly 
magnificent  work,  and  to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  T.  Hunter,  who 
contributed  the  article  on  Minor  Surgery  in  vol  i.,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  services  of  Dr.  G.  J.  Fisher,  of  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  engaged  to  write  the  History  of  Surgery, 
contemplated  by  Professor  Gross,  and  Dr.  Paul  F.  Mund6,  of 
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New  York,  to  write  the  article  on  Ovarian  Tumors,  which  was 
expected  of  Dr.  Sims.  In  this  selection  the  editor  has  been 
most  fortunate,  and  the  subscribers  for  the  work  will  doubtless 
have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  two  such  accom- 
plished substitutes. 

Physical  Culture  in  our  Schools.  An  Essay  on  the 
Neglect  of  Bodily  Development  of  American  Youth,  Dedi- 
cated to  Teachers,  Parents,  and  all  Friends  of  Education. 
By  A.  Rheinhard,  Teacher  of  Gymnastics  in  the  Syracuse 
Turn-Verein,  and  St.  John's  Military  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y., 
and  formerly  connected  with  the  schools  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Turn-Verein,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. — A  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages  which  contains  a  good 
deal  of  practical  knowledge,  of  interest  to  all  parent's  and 
teachers. 

The  Plaster-of-Paris  Dressing  in  the  Treatment 
OF  Fractures,  by  W.  O'Daniell,  M.D.,  of  BuUards,  Ga.,  is  a 
brief  pamphlet  reprint  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  Georgia,  extending  and  verifying  this  mode  of 
treatment. 

The  American  Newspaper  Catalogue  of  Edwin  Al- 
den  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  a  closely  printed  royal  octavo 
volume  of  900  pages,  containing  the  names  and  estimated  cir- 
culation of  14,111  newspapers  and  magazines  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  691  in  British  America.  Of  these,  i,3S7 
are  daily,  10,975  weekly,  71  tri-weekly,  169  semi-weekly,  295 
Sunday,  39  bi-weekly,  288  semi-monthly,  1,502  monthly,  26  bi- 
monthly, and  83  quarterly.  The  increase  over  1883  is  1,529. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  accurate  catalogues  published  ;  but  we  regret 
to  notice,  in  one  place,  p.  472,  The  Sanitarian  is  designated 
as  "W"  instead  of  M. 

To  advertisers  it  is  especially  commendable  for  the  facility 
it  affords  in  selecting  the  most  appropriate  media  for  whatever 
they  may  wish  to  present  before  the  public. 

Human  Osteology,  Comprising  a  Description  of  the 
Bones,  with  Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the 
Muscles,  the  General  and  Microscopic  Structures  of 
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Bone  and  its  Development.  By  Luther  Holden,  ex- 
President  and  member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  and  the  Foundling  Hospitals.  Assisted  by 
James  Shuter,  F.R.C.S.,  M.A.,  M.B.  Cantab.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital ;  late  Demonstrator  of 
Physiology,  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.     8vo,  pp.  285.     New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co. 

This  is  the  January  volume  of  Wood's  Library,  for  1885* 
Its  character  is  very  fully  conveyed  by  the  title-page.  As  a 
practical  work,  facilitating  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  bones 
of  the  human  skeleton  in  all  their  relations,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  better  work. 

Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences. — 
Messrs.  William  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  announce  to  the 
medical  profession  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  they 
will  shortly  begin  the  publication  of  a  work  to  consist  of  six  to 
eight  splendid  royal  octavo  volumes,  thoroughly  well  illustrated 
of  about  eight  hundred  pages  each,  to  embrace  all  the  im- 
portant topics  belonging  to  the  broad  domain  of  medicine.  The 
work  is  to  be  edited  by  Albert  H.  Buck,  M.D.,  and  the  con- 
tributors, nearly  two  hundred  of  whose  names  are  announced, 
are  recognized  teachers  and  writers  of  eminence,  well  calculated 
to  render  such  a  work  necessary  to  every  practitioner.  It  is  to 
be  procured  by  subscription  only,  at  from  six  to  eight  dollars 
per  volume,  depending  upon  the  style  of  binding. 

The  Asiatic  Cholera,  as  it  Appeared  at  Suspension 
Bridge,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1854,  and  its 
Lessons  ;  What  we  Know  of  the  Cholera.  By  Frank  H. 
Hamilton,  M.D. — ^This  is  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-seven  pages, 
reprint  from  tiie  New  York  Medical  Journal^  which  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  how  the  cholera  was  introduced  at  a  par- 
ticular time  and  place,  as  an  example  of  how  it  may  be  intro- 
duced again  at  any  other  time  and  place,  together  with  the  re- 
flections of  one  who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  cholera,  on  the 
recent  investigations  by  Koch  and  others  in  regard  to  the  es- 
sential cause  of  the  disease,  and  how  it  is  propagated.     The 
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pamphlet  concludes  with  a  modest  reference  to  an  exceedingly 
important  lesson  in  stamping  out  cholera  at  the  workhouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  in  August,  1866,  by  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  measures  under  his  own  direction — a  full  account  of 
which  maybe  found  in  The  SANITARIAN,  vol.  i.,  pp.  199-203. 
The  gist  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  while  the  cholera  poison  (whatever  its  nature)  is 
portable  by  the  person  and  infected  material,  the  arrival  or 
removal  of  an  infected  person  or  thing  at  or  to  a  perfectly 
healthy  place  or  region — that  is,  where  none  of  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  and  propagation  of  the  disease 
exist — does  not  ordinarily  propagate  the  disease  in  such  healthy 
place  ;  **  but,  like  brands  scattered  abroad  from  burning  build- 
ings, provided  they  are  not  thrown  among  material  already  in 
a  proper  condition  for  combustion,  they  usually  cause  no  fur- 
ther mischief." 

The  Relation  of  Micro-organisms  to  Surgical  Le- 
sions, by  Henry  O.  Marcy,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  is  a  pam- 
phlet reprint  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  May  last,  of  practical  importance  to  all  sur- 
geons. 

How  TO  Live  a  Century  and  Grow  Old  Gracefully, 
by  J.  M.  Peebles,  M.D.,  author  of  "Travels  Around  the 
World,"  '*  Ingersollism  or  Christianity,"  etc.,  is  a  pamphlet  of 
100  pages,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  practical,  wholesome 
truth  on  how  to  live  to  be  healthy,  but  some  far-fetched  criti- 
cism, not  justified  by  facts,  in  regard  to  a  celebrated  case  of 
practical  surgery. 

Natural  Law  Applied  to  Etiology,  by  E.  R.  Eggles- 
ton,  M.D.,  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  is  a  pamphlet  of  ten  pages, 
devoted  to  a  close  study  of  the  natural  history  oi germs  in  their 
relations  to  the  human  economy,  in  health  and  disease,  under 
the  varying  conditions  of  natural  forces — electricity,  magnetism^ 
ozone,  and  atmospheric  pressure. 

Jequirity  :  Its  Uses  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  John 
V.  Shoemaker,  A.M.,  M.D.,  etc.,  a  pamphlet  of  ten  pages, 
extracted  from  the  "Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  is  a  new  application  of  a  much 
written  up  remedy,  of  special  interest  to  all  dermatologists. 
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Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  So- 
ciety FOR  THE  Year  1884.  George  E.  Ranney,  M.D.,  Sec- 
retaiy,  Lansing.  No.  10,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  190. — ^The  only  contri- 
bution in  this  thick  pamphlet  with  any  bearing  upon  public 
health  is  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Medical 
Practitioners  in  the  State  of  Michigan — about  the  average 
throughout  the  United  States — one  to  a  little  less  than  every 
six  hundred  inhabitants.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  are  registered,  1,981  of  whom  report  themselves  as 
'*  regular"  physicians,  and  1,623  <>f  these  as  graduates.  One 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  are  designated  as  **  ir- 
regular"— 490  of  these  call  themselves  homceopathists,  and 
366  eclectics.  Of  these  370  of  the  former  and  173  of  the  latter 
only  claim  to  be  graduates.  Besides,  there  are  500  nondescripts 
called  "legal"  practitioners,  under  the  exception  in  the  law 
regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  registered  on  account  of 
having  called  themselves  doctors  and  been  in  practice  a  certain 
number  of  years  before  the  law  went  into  effect.  It  thus 
appears  that  of  the  whole  3,285  in  the  State  calling  themselves 
physicians,  1,123 — more  than  one-third  of  those  registered  and 
permitted  to  practice  according  to  law — have  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  educational  qualifications ! 

The  Basic  Pathology  and  Specific  Treatment  of 
Diphtheria,  Typhoid,  Zymotic,  Septic,  Scorbutic,  and 
Putrescent  Diseases  Generally.  By  George  J^  Ziegler, 
M.D.,  late  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital;  Member 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  etc. ;  author  of  **  Zoo-Adynamia," 
*'  Researches  on  Nitric  Oxide,"  '*  Natural  Laws  of  Marriage," 
etc.  i2mo,  pp.  236.     Price  $2.00.     Philadelphia :  The  Author. 

A  very  large  subject  for  so  small  a  book,  a  thought  which 
should  prepare  the  reader — if  he  has  read  and  seen  much  of 
the  diseases  discussed — for  some  disappointment.  *  Starting 
out  with  the  statement  that  "  theory  is  a  light  and  compass 
that  enlightens  and  directs  practice,  and  establishes  a  scien- 
tific and  positive  for  an  empirical  and  doubtful  art  of  hygiene 
and  therapeutics  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease," 
the  author  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  ammonia  is  "  this 
common  basic  morbific  alkaline  agent  of  all  such  diseases/' 
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and  upon  this  fact  (?)  he  bases  the  good  results  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  mineral  acids  as  disinfectants,  and  by  the  use 
of  the  same  in  appropriate  doses,  internally,  for  their  specific 
action  on  ammonia,  whether  found  in  the  surroundings  or  in 
the  blood  and  secretions  of  the  human  body.  "  The  mineral, 
animal,  and  vegetable  acids,  especially  the  hydrochloric  and 
nitro-hydrochloric  acids,  thus  appear  to  be  effective  preventives 
of,  and  most  basic  and  specific  remedies  for,  small-pox,  with 
correlative  maladies."  The  theory  is  forcibly  stated,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  testimony  is  adduced  to  support  it,  but 
much  more  experimental  and  systematic  knowledge  than  is 
contained  in  this  book  is  required  to  give  it  a  substantial 
basis. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, AT  its  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Session,  Phila- 
delphia, May  14-16,  1884.  Vol.  XVI.  8vo,  pp.  625.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society.  William  B.  Atkinson,  M.D.,  Permanent 
Secretary,  Philadelphia. — This  volume  possesses  the  usual 
character  of  this  Society's  proceedings — comprehends  a  large 
amount  of  well-organized  practical  work.  The  excellent  address 
of  the  President,  Professor  H.  H.  Smith,  on  the  Importance 
and  Usefulness  of  Scientific  Medical  Organizations  to  the  Med- 
ical Profession  and  the  Public,  we  have  before  noticed  (vol. 
xiii.,  p.  479).  Following  this  are  the  addresses  on  Hygiene, 
by  Benjamin  Lee,  M.D.,  Ph.D. ;  Mental  Disorders,  by  Alice 
Bennett,  M.D.;  Medicine,  by  W.  H.  Daly,  M.D.;  Obstetrics, 
by  Jacob  Price,  M.D. ;  Ophthalmology,  by  W.  S.  Little,  M.D., 
and  Surgery,  by  John  B.  Roberts,  M.D.  Next  follow  special 
reports  and  papers,  the  first  being  an  Appeal  for  a  Board  of 
Health  for  Pennsylvania,  by  E.  A.  Wood,  M.D.;  Proper  Med- 
ical Education,  by  Henry  Leffeman,  M.D.,  D.D.S.;  Hygiene 
in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  M.D.;  and  next, 
papers  and  reports  more  strictly  applicable  to  the  practical 
work  of  investigating  and  curing  disease. — It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  The  SANITARIAN  to  notice  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  to  the  subject  of  sanitation  in  this  volume,  for  be- 
sides the  address  on  Hygiene  and  the  other  papers  as  indicated 
by  their  titles,  several  of  the  twenty-one  County  Medical  So- 
ciety Reports  make  Sanitation  a  prominent  feature — insomuch, 
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it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  in  the  face  of  such  papers  as  Dr. 
Wood's  appeal,  Dr.  Lee's  address,  and  the  force  of  preventable 
causes  of  prevailing  diseases  throughout  the  State,  as  shown 
by  the  County  Society  reports,  the  effort  to  establish  a  State 
Board  of  Health  will  much  longer  be  resisted  by  the  political 
obstacles  which  have  hitherto  obtained. 

Diphtheria:  Its  Sanitary,  Preventive,  and  Local 
Treatment,  by  Jackson  Piper,  M.D.,  of  Towson,  Md.,  is  a 
pamphlet  print  of  a  paper  read  by  the  author  before  the  Second 
Sanitary  Council  of  Maryland,  held  at  the  Blue  Mountain 
House,  September  17,  1884.  While  it  contains  nothing  partic- 
ularly new,  it  clearly  sets  forth  important  truths  in  regard  to 
the  local  causes  of  the  diseases  which  the  public  should  seri- 
ously take  to  heart ;  and  a  concise  statement  of  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  which  has  given  the  best  results — of  use  to  all 
medical  practitioners. 

The  Sanitary  Needs  of  the  Poor,  by  C.  W.  Chancellor, 
M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland,  is 
a  pamphlet  reprint  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland^  1884,  of  a  piece  with  the 
excellent  paper  of  Dr.  Chancellor  on  the  "Squalid  Dwellings 
of  the  Poor — a  Social  and  Sanitary  Reproach,"  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  THE  SANITARIAN.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  the 
author  has  given  much  thought,  as  both  these  papers  are 
replete  with  practical  suggestions  more  or  less  within  the 
means  of  all  compact  communities  to  apply. 

Our  Homes  :  How  to  Heat  and  How  to  Ventilate 
Them,  is  a  handsomely  gotten  up  and  profusely  illustrated 
pamphlet  of  seventy-two  pages,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of 
practical  information  of  interest  to  all  persons  who  have  houses 
to  warm,  by  the  enterprising  manufacturers  of  the  *'  Hub 
Stoves  and  Furnaces,"  Messrs.  Smith  and  Anthony  Stove 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  whom  it  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
on  receipt  of  four  cents'  worth  of  postage-stamps. 

Maxims  of  Health.  By  O.  W.  Wight,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Health  Officer  of  Detroit.  i2mo^  pp.  176.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. — A  veritable  tnultum  in  parvo  of  practical 
sanitation — worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every  household.  A 
terse  condensation  of  cyclopaedic  knowledge  on  sanitary  sub- 
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jects,  which  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  gather  jewels  for  a 
crown  of  mature  years  and  vigorous  old  age. 

The  Annual  and  Seasonal  Climatic  Maps  of  the 
United  States.  By  Charles  Denison,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of  Climatology,  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Denver;  Author  of  "The 
Rocky  Mountain  Health  Resorts  ;  "  Member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress,  1876  ;  Member  of  American  Medical 
Association,  and  Author  of  Reports  to  the  same  on  Climate 
and  Kindred  Subjects.     Chicago,  111. :  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

These  maps  comprehend  an  enormous  amount  of  study  and 
unusual  powers  of  combination.  They  graphically  illustrate 
the  most  important  averages  of  climatic  statistics  of  the  Signal 
Service  throughout  the  country,  and  thus  make  the  climate  of 
the  United  States  a  practical  reality  to  all  who  would  benefit 
by  the  attained  results.  The  average  temperatures,  cloudiness, 
rainfall,  prevailing  winds,  and  clear  days,  may  all  be  learned 
by  a  study  of  them,  and  the  knowledge  gained  thereby  utilized 
with  reference  to  the  object  in  view.  To  physicians,  especially, 
they  are  of  great  practical  utility,  as  a  ground-work  for  needful 
advice  to  invalids  requiring  change  of  climate.  To  agriculturists 
they  are  also  of  great  value,  as  a  forecast  of  the  conditions 
required  for  the  most  successful  results  in  the  differentiation 
of  crops.  And  as  object  lessons  in  educational  institutions, 
and  in  the  household,  they  will  serve  to  impress  lessons  of  great 
practical  utility  in  all  the  avenues  of  life. 

The  Story  of  my  Life.  By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  his  Son,  H.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.  i2mo, 
pp.  471.     Price,  $1.50.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  most  commendable  book,  not  only  to  the  very 
large  number  of  persons  who  knew  Dr.  Sims  personally  in  his 
professional  life,  and  who  would  know  more  of  the  elements  of 
his  genius  and  character  which  gave  him  such  an  extraordinary 
hold  upon 'their  affections,  but  to  young  men  of  all  professions 
who  would  profit  by  the  example  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  men  in  overcoming  obstacles.  The  "  story"  throughout  is 
told  in  a  charming  manner ;  it  reveals  the  inner  life  of  a  youth 
struggling  with  difficulties  and  a  doubtful  future,  but  always 
alive  to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  ways  of  Providence  ; 
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but  when  once  he  determined  the  right,  courageous  and  un- 
daunted to  a  degree  rarely  equalled,  and  never  excelled,  in 
any  avocation. 

His  veneration  of  his  parents,  attachment  to  home,  school 
life,  early  associations,  courtship  and  marriage,  almost  adoration 
of  his  wife,  and  the  loveliness  and  firmness  of  his  character, 
are  all  full  of  object  lessons,  exhibited  in  charming  and  endur- 
ing colors  which  readers  of  every  age  and  profession  may 
profit  by. 

"  The  Physician  Himself."— The  demand  for  this  excel- 
lent work  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Cathell,  of  Baltimore,  has  been  so 
great  that  a  fourth  edition  has  just  been  issued.  Our  high 
appreciation  of  the  work  has  before  been  expressed.  No 
young  practitioner  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  $2.00,  Balti- 
more :  Gushing  &  Bailey. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT   OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDU- 
CATION FOR   1882-83. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, recently  issued,  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors  in  point 
of  interest,  in  the  importance  of  subjects  discussed,  their  me- 
thodical arrangement,  and  wise  treatment,  while  the  informa- 
tion presented  is  of  much  more  recent  date  than  that  usually 
given  in  reports  whose  information  is  collected  from  such  a 
vast  territory,  and  through  so  many  instrumentalities,  covering, 
as  it  does,  the  year  closing  June  30,  1883. 

The  total  school  population  in  the  States  and  Territories  is 
over  16,000,000,  more  than  10,000,000  being  enrolled  in  public 
schools ;  the  sum  of  those  in  average  attendance  in  each  State 
being  6,000,000,  under  about  290,000  teachers  ;  the  whole  pub- 
lic school  expenditure  amounting  to  over  $91,000,000  during 
the  year,  an  increase  over  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year  of 
about  364,000  in  school  population,  of  more  than  153,000  in 
public  school  enrollment,  and  of  nearly  454,000  in  average 
attendance.  Adding  the  reported  attendance  in  private  schools 
(eighteen  States  and  two  Territories  failing  to  report)  gives 
over  half  a  million  more,  making  10,581,700  pupils  under  in- 
struction during  the  year.  This  is  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
19 
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entire  population,  as  given  in  the  United  States  Census  of  1880, 
and  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  legal  school  age. 

The  number  of  public  school  teachers  reported  is,  for  the 
States,  290,028;  for  nine  Territories,  3,226;  total,  293,294, 
being  an  increase  of  4,135  over  the  number  reported  in  the 
year  1881.  The  sex  of  teachers  is  not  reported  from  Georgia, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  and  Idaho  Territory  ;  so  far  as  the  figures 
are  given,  the  number  of  men  is  106,676,  and  of  women 
166,705.  Both  numbers  show  increase  over  the  same  for  1881, 
but  the  proportion  of  women  is  greater  than  at  the  last  report 

The  improvement  of  school-buildings  is  noticeable  through- 
out the  country,  provision  being  made  in  a  number  of  States 
for  their  periodical  inspection.  In  order  that  certain  questions 
connected  with  the  ventilation  and  air  supply  of  school-build- 
ings may  be  definitely  settled,  the  Commissioner  is  causing 
investigations  and  experiments  to  be  made  in  this  field  by  one 
of  his  clerks,  who  is  an  excellent  practical  chemist,  and  the 
results  will  be  published  shortly  in  a  circular  of  information. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

In  sixteen  Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
having  a  white  school  population  of  over  4,000,000,  and  a 
colored  of  nearly  2,000,000,  there  was  an  enrolment  in  public 
schools  of  over  2,200,000  white  children  and  of  nearly  803,000 
colored,  the  percentage  of  enrolment  on  youth  of  school  age 
ranging  from  thirty-six  to  seventy-three  for  white  children,  and 
from  seventeen  to  sixty-nine  for  colored.  There  was  an  in- 
crease for  the  year  of  over  92,000  white  youth  of  school  age, 
and  over  14,000  of  the  same  class  enrolled,  while  the  colored 
school  population  increased  by  more  than  15,000,  and  their  en- 
rolment by  only  610.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  this 
report  with  those  for  the  year  1876-77,  the  first  in  which  this 
table  appears,  will  show  the  remarkable  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  Southern  States  since  that  date — an  in- 
crease of  thirteen  per  cent,  in  the  white  school  population  and 
of  twenty-three  per  cent,  in  the  number  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  colored  school  population  having  increased  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  and  enrolment  forty  per  cent.  The  expendi- 
ture for  public  schools  has  also  steadily  increased  during  this 
period,  and  this  increase  in  enrolment  and  funds  corresponds 
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to  a  radical  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  A  free,  im- 
partial system  of  education  is  recognized  as  indispensable  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  States. 

Both  races  now  share  alike  in  the  school  fund,  excepting  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which 
special  provision  is  made  for  the  colored  race,  and  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  basis  of  apportionment  is  the  same  for 
each  race,  but  the  amounts  realized  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  people  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  by  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools.  Since  the  date  of  the  Commissioner's 
last  report,  Kentucky  has  abolished  all  discrimination  between 
the  races  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds,  the 
act  to  that  effect  bearing  date  April,  1882. 

A  general  disposition  in  the  South  to  deal  impartially  with 
both  races  in  the  matter  of  providing  educational  facilities  is 
reported,  notwithstanding  the  much  larger  percentage  of  white 
school  population  under  instruction.  This  latter  fact  is  ascribed 
to  the  lack  of  school-buildings  for  the  colored  people,  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  teachers,  their  poverty  and  irregular  habits,  but 
more  especially  to  the  lack  of  funds.     The  Commissioner  says : 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  proofs  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  Southern  States  cannot  of  themselves  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  the  instruction  and  development  of  the  freed- 
men  ;  the  fact  is  admitted ;  the  responsibility  of  the  nation  in 
the  matter  is  admitted  ;  there  appears  to  be  an  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  the  country  in  favor  of  appropriations  from  the 
National  Treasury  to  meet  the  emergency." 

Since  the  Commissioner's  last  report  two  notable  benefac- 
tions have  been  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in. the 
South,  one  of  $1,000,000  by  John  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  and  another  of 
$701,926  from  Mr.  Paul  Tulane,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  for  the 
pi^omotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial  education 
among  the  white  people  of  New  Orleans,  La« 

The  disbursements  from  the  Peabody  Fund  amounted,  for 
1882,  to  $80,334,  a  larger  sum  than  has  been  reported  in  any 
single  year  since  1877.  In  addition  to  the  substantial  aid 
afforded  by  the  money,  an  immense  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  efforts  of  the  General 
Agent,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.D.     Legislation  has  been 
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stimulated  by  his  eloquent  appeals,  while  his  counsel  has  deter- 
mined many  practical  details  of  school  organization,  and  his 
vigilant  supervision  has  been  felt  throughout  the  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  trustees  and  the  agent  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  in  concentrating  the  money  upon  the  training 
of  teachers,  has  accomplished  more  than  any  other  single  agent 
in  creating  throughout  the  South  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  this  part  of  public  school  work. 

Above  the  public  school  system,  such  provision  as  is  made 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  is  afforded  by  56  normal 
schools,  having  8,509  students;  43  academies,  or  secondary 
schools,  with  6,632  students ;  18  colleges  and  universities,  with 
2,298 ;  24  theological  schools,  with  665  ;  4  law  schools,  with 
53  ;  and  3  medical  schools,  with  125.  Besides  these,  6  schools 
for  the  colored  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  enrolled  116  pupils. 
These,  with  the  preceding,  engaged  in  higher  studies  and  at- 
tending the  public  schools,  amount  to  a  total  of  821,380  under 
instruction  in  16,086  schools.  There  should  also  be  added  391 
schools,  having  an  enrolment  of  31,125,  in  reporting  free  States, 
making  total  number  of  colored  public  schools  16,323,  and 
total  enrolment  in  them  834,107.  This  makes  the  total  num- 
ber of  schools,  as  far  as  reported,  16,477,  and  total  number  of 
the  colored  race  under  instruction  in  them  852,505.  The  col- 
ored public  schools  in  those  States  in  which  no  separate  reports 
are  made,  however,  are  not  included. 

Kindergarten  are  reported  by  27  States,  2  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  whole  number  having  increased 
to  348  and  their  pupils  to  nearly  17,000,  an  increase  for  the  year 
of  75  schools  and  nearly  3,000  pupils.  The  principal  growth 
has  been  in  the  very  largest  of  the  cities,  in  which  the  Kinder- 
garten methods  are  most  demanded.  More  than  one-half  of 
these  enterprises  have  started  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  They 
are  supported  by  the  wealthy  for  the  sake  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  philanthropic  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  The  charity  work  of  the  Kinder- 
garten is  one  of  its  most  useful  features,  for  its  beneficent  influ- 
ences and  instructions  are  carried  into  the  poorest  and  most 
forbidding  sections  of  our  large  cities.    Among  a  number  of 
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societies  organized  for  the  extension  of  the  Kindergarten  sys« 
tem,  several  are  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  free  Kinder- 
garten for  the  benefit  of  poor  children  who  would  otherwise  be 
neglected.  The  account  given  m  the  report  of  the  work  done 
by  such  societies  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  else- 
where, will  be  read  with  special  interest  by  all  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  question. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Reports  were  received  from  227  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank  exclusively  for  women,  of  which  142  were  authorized  to 
confer  collegiate  degrees.  Statistics  are  reported  of  365  colleges 
and  universities,  all  enrolling  about  64,000  students  and  em* 
ploying  more  than  4,000  instructors,  an  increase  for  the  year 
of  3  colleges,  1,661  students,  and  52  teachers,  about  32,000  of 
the  whole  number  of  students  being  in  collegiate  departments. 
The  exact  classification  is  given  of  only  about  21,000  collegiate 
students,  but  of  these  16,000  were  pursuing  classical  courses 
(including  nearly  14,000  men  and  a  little  over  2,000  women), 
while  upward  of  5,000  were  students  in  scientific  courses,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  latter  being  women.  Fifteen  colleges  report 
only  preparatory  students  ;  in  283  the  collegiate  course  com- 
prises 4  years,  in  2  only  3  years,  while  in  16  the  courses  were 
entirely  elective. 

There  are  86  Schools  of  Science^  including  State  agricultural 
colleges,  employing  more  than  1,000  instructors  and  enrolling 
nearly  16,000  students,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  i  school,  63 
teachers,  and  over  3,000  students.  Continued  interest  in  indus- 
trial and  scientific  education  is  shown  by  the  extension  of  facil* 
ities  for  instruction  in  such  schools,  as  well  as  by  increased  at- 
tendance on  them  and  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 
People  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  are  inquiring  for  methods  of  education  directly  preparatory 
to  the  common  industries.  Men  eminent  as  leaders  in  techoi- 
cal  education  are  studying  the  schools  of  Europe  and  introduc- 
ing valuable  features  from  them  into  American  schools. 

Theology. — Nearly  5,000  students  were  attending  145  theo- 
logical schools,  taught  by  712  professors,  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  i  school,  128  students,  and  88  instructors.  There  are 
25    different  religious  denominations   represented    by  these 
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schools :  the  Roman  Catholic,  with  over  i,ooo  students,  being 
decidedly  ahead  in  point  of  numbers.  Among  Protestant  de- 
nominations the  Baptist  leads  with  899  students,  the  Presby- 
terian reporting  629,  the  Lutheran  525,  Methodist  Episcopal 
451,  Congregational  414,  Protestant  Episcopal  253,  and  Chris- 
tian 115.  Of  the  remaining  16  sects  reporting  this  item  none 
returns  as  many  as  70  students,  6  having  less  than  20. 

There  were  48  Law  Schools^  a  few  more  than  3,000  students 
and  1,184  graduates  during  the  year,  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  students,  with  20  more  instructors,  and  i  more 
school  than  the  previous  year.  A  degree  in  letters  or  in  science 
had  been  received  by  757  of  these  students  before  entering  upon 
their  professional  study. 

Medicine  shows  134  schools,  including  dentistry  and  phar- 
macy, employing  nearly  2,000  instructors  and  enrolling  over 
15,000  students.  Medical  schools  of  the  **  regular  "  class  num- 
bered 80,  with  about  10,500  students  ;  eclectic  schools,  10, 
with  900  students  ;  homceopathic,  1 1,  with  over  1,300  students ; 
dental  schools,  18,  with  over  800  students  ;  and  schools  of 
pharmacy,  15,  with  about  1,600  students. 

The  report  gives  an  interesting  review  of  the  progress  in 
medical  education  in  this  country,  touching  upon  diploma-sell- 
ing, the  admission  of  women  and  colored  men  into  the  profes- 
sion, the  multiplication  of  medical  schools,  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation,  and  the  best  form  of  public  control 
of  medical  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  last  point  it  is  said  that  dependence  on  the 
diploma  has  been  fatally  injured  by  the  labors  of  John  Bu- 
chanan and  other  proprietors  of  medical  "  steam  hatching- 
machines  ;  "  and.  the  device  of  throwing  the  responsibility  of 
licensing  upon  voluntary  associations  of  physicians  called 
"  medical  societies  "  has  succeeded  only  on  the  condition  that 
homoeopathists,  hydropathists,  eclectics,  etc.,  are  not  numerous 
or  noisy  enough  to  make j  an  effective  resistance.  The  State 
of  Illinois  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
public  without  assailing  the  right  of  personal  medical  judgment 
by  the  establishment  of  its  State  Board  of  Health.  This  Board 
contains  representatives  of  at  least  three  systems  of  medical 
doctrine  and  practice,  and  two  lay  members ;  its  method  of 
procedure  has  been  to  ascertain  not  what  system  or  doctrine  a 
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candidate  believes  or  wishes  to  practice,  but  whether  he  has 
studied  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease  and  has  investi- 
gated the  action  and  results  of  medical  interference  with  suffi- 
cient thoroughness  to  enable  him  to  act  understandingly  when 
he  uses  a  scalpel  or  administers  a  remedy.  Under  such  a  rule 
men  of  inferior  attainments  have  been  forced  to  prosecute  their 
studies  till  they  acquired  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Board  ;  medical  colleges  in  the 
State  and  in  surrounding  Commonwealths  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  increased  exertions  in  order  to  prepare  their  students 
for  the  ordeal,  and  quacks,  pretenders,  and  rascals  have  been 
gradually  forced  out  of  the  State. 

There  were  12,620  degrees  conferred  in  course  during  the 
year  by  the  various  collegiate  and  professional  schools,  and 
536  honorary  degrees  were  given.  Of  the  degrees  gained  in 
course  over  8,000  were  in  classical  and  scientific  colleges,  900 
in  colleges  for  women,  and  nearly  3,7CX)  in  professional  schools  ; 
over  4,000  were  in  letters,  nearly  2,000  in  science,  353  in 
philosophy,  and  64  in  art. 

Incomplete  reports  from  over  4,000  pablic  libraries,  each 
having  300  volumes  or  more,  show  an  aggregate  of  over 
13,000,000  volumes.  The  total  yearly  additions  (1,800  libraries 
reporting)  were  about  529,000  volumes  ;  the  yearly  use  of  books 
(only  900  reporting)  was  nearly  10,000,000.  It  is  said  that  the  re- 
ports of  other  countries  can  show  no  parallel  to<his  voluntary  and 
uniform  method  of  collecting  and  communicating  information  re- 
specting these  establishments,  so  graphically  called  the  univer- 
sities of  the  people.  If  circumstances  permit,  the  Commissioner 
designs  to  take  up  the  subject  of  public  libraries  again  in  a  spe- 
cial publication,  reprinting  such  parts  of  the  special  report  on 
public  libraries  (now  quite  out  of  print)  as  have  permanent  value. 

Twenty-three  Training  Schools  for  Nurses ,  an  increase  of  6 
during  the  year,  report  475  students  and  124  graduates.  The 
establishment  of  similar  schools  is  contemplated  in  connection 
with  hospitals  in  a  number  of  cities. 

Fifty-seven  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
report  nearly  7,000  students  during  the  year,  property  valued 
at  about  $7,000,000,  and  State  appropriations  for  the  year  of 
over  $1,250^000,  in  addition  to  which  $142,000  were  received 
from  other  sources. 
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The  condition  of  instruction  in  these  schools  was  satisfac- 
tory ;  a  new  institution  was  established  in  New  Jersey.  In- 
creased attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  colored 
deaf-mutes  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  A  description  is 
given  of  the  three  principal  methods  of  instruction  in  these 
schools,  viz. :  the  manual,  the  oral,  and  the  combined.  The 
report  also  gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  Professor 
A.  Graham  Bell  in  educating  a  congenitally  deaf  boy  of  five 
years,  the  success  of  which  offers  great  encouragement,  as  well 
as  many  useful  hints,  to  parents  in  the  early  instruction  of  deaf- 
mute  children  at  home. 

Thirty  Schools  for  the  Blind^  employing  nearly  6oo  teachers, 
report  over  2,200  pupils  enrolled,  about  24,000  volumes  in  li- 
braries, property  valued  at  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  State  or  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  toward  their  support  of  more  than  $580,- 
000,  and  about  $83,000  received  from  other  sources. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  elicited  special  attention 
from  educators  of  the  blind  are  the  industries  most  suitable  to 
the  pupils,  the  adoption  of  a  single  kind  of  printing,  and  the 
removal  of  prejudides  against  sending  children  from  home  to 
an  institution  commonly  thought  of  and  erroneously  called  an 
asylum.  The  attendance  on  these  schools  is  much  smaller  than 
it  should  be. 

Fourteen  schools  for  the  Feeble-Minded  report  nearly  2,500 
inmates  during  the  year,  and  over  2,000  discharged  improved 
s|ince  their  organization. 

The  education  of  feeble-minded  children  is  undertaken  by 
public  authorities  not  so  much  as  a  charity  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  productiveness  of  a  large  class  of  defective  citizens 
and  of  decreasing  the  probability  of  the  transmission  of  their 
defects  to  another  generation.  Many  children  of  undeveloped 
intellect  are  in  popular  estimation  included  among  those  almost 
hopelessly  idiotic.  While  the  latter  class  may  be  improved  by 
the  careful  training  of  their  muscles,  and  their  habits  of  life  and 
action,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  with 
the  more  intelligent.  Their  training  is  painfully  slow,  and 
must  provide  for  the  gradual  increase  of  physical  power,  the 
stimulating  of  the  senses,  and  the  application  of  the  mind  to 
tasks  judiciously  assigned. 

Twenty-three  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  report 
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67  Reform  Schools,  with  nearly  iS,oc»  inmates,  less  than  one- 
third  of  them  being  girls.  The  cost  of  supporting  these  insti^ 
tutions  amounted  to  nearly  $2,cxx),ooo,  and  their  earnings  to 
over  $400,000. 

Information  as  to  the  antecedents  of  inmates  tends  to  show 
that  they  have  generally  been  idle ;  that  frequently  they  are 
children  of  foreigners^  and  a  large  proportion  half-orphans  ; 
also  that,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  their  parents  were 
not  intemperate,  **  thrifUessness  "  being  more  usually  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty. 

The  reform  school  of  the  present  is  a  decided  improvement 
on  those  prison-like  institutions  first  established  some  sixty 
years  ago.  Neither  high  walls,  cells,  bolts,  nor  bars  are  now 
considered  necessary,  and  nothing  in  the  surroundings  distin- 
guishes them  from  first-class  public  schools. 

Of  Homes  and  Asylums  for  orphans  or  dependent  children, 
there  were  379,  with  3 5, 000  inmates  ;  37  infant  asylums,  with 
nearly  5,000,  and  56  industrial  schools  with  more  than  28,000, 
making  a  grand  total  of  472  institutions,  with  68,500  children, 
for  whose  care  and  training  more  than  $5,000,000  were  ex*- 
pended  during  the  year. 

More  than  $7,000,000  were  given  during  the  year  to  the 
various  classes  of  educational  institutions  in  aid  of  their  work. 
Of  this  amount  colleges  and  universities  received  over  $3,500,- 
000;  colleges  for  women,  about  $373,000 ;  schools  of  science 
and  of  theology,  each  about  $640,000 ;  schools  of  medicine, 
about  $125,000 ;  schools  of  law,  $175  ;  schools  for  secondary 
instruction,  including  college  preparatory  schools,  nearly 
$800,000  ;  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  $21,^ 
000 ;  for  the  training  of  nurses,  $25,000,  and  for  the  feeble* 
minded,  $622. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Commissioner  recommends  the  publication  of  20,000 
copies  of  the  report  for  the  use  of  the  office,  which  will  only 
enable  it  to  supply  its  correspondents.  Whatever  it  may  be 
deemed  best  to  distribute  under  the  personal  direction  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  he  says* 
should  be  in  addition  to  this  number. 
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This  request  was  complied  with  by  Congress,  which  ordered 
the  publication  of  38,000  copies  of  the  report,  2O,0OD  for  the  use 
of  the  office,  as  recommended,  6,000  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
and  12,000  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Commissioner  also  renews  his  recommendation  for  the 
organization  of  the  educational  museum,  which  now  constitutes 
a  collection  of  great  value,  and  is  more  and  more  visited  and 
studied  by  teachers  and  school-officers, 

A  sufficient  appropriation  is  desirable  to  enable  it,  by  ex- 
change and  otherwise,  to  supply  similar  collections  in  the 
offices  of  the  several  State  Superintendents  and  the  leading 
cities  when  desired.  A  new  and  important  additional  demand 
has  been  made  upon  the  collection  for  supplying  exhibits  where 
educational  collections  are  presented  in  State  and  other  expo- 
sitions. There  can  be  no  question  of  the  effective  aid  these 
collections  would  render  to  the  progress  of  education.  Through 
this  office  the  best  illustrations  of  improved  appliances  should 
be  collected  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

He  also  renews  most  earnestly  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  That  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
each  Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled,  by  appointment,  by  the 
President,  the  compensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case 
of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

2.  That  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the 
interest  of  said  fund  to  be  divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expendi- 
ture,  and  supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit 
and  proper. 

3.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard 
to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress  be  presented  through 
the  office. 

4.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  office.    The 
experience  of  the  office  indicates  clearly  that  the  collection  of  • 
educational  information  and  publication  of  the  same,  as  re- 
quired by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done  with 
the  present  limited  clerical  force. 


\ 
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A  READY  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  CARBONIC  DIOXIDE  IN  THE  AT- 
MOSPHERE. 


By  F.  J.  B.  CORDEIRO,  M.D.,  Anatut  Surgeon,  United  SUtes  Navy. 


Where  the  amount  of  carbonic  dioxide  has  frequently  to 
be  determined,  as  on  board  ships  in  the  Navy,  a  ready  method 
of  testing  is  a  great  desideratum.  Most  of  the  methods  in 
common  use  are  rather  cumbersome.     Briefly  they  are  : 

1.  The  Method  of  Weighing. — This  consists  in  finding  the 
difference  in  weight  of  an  alkaline  solution  before  and  after  ab- 
sorbing the  carbonic  dioxide  in  a  given  volume  of  air.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  method,  but  requires  delicate 
scales  and  is  suited  particularly  to  the  chemist's  laboratory. 
On  a  tossing  ship  at  sea  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

2.  The  Mercury  Method. — A  chamber  containing  the  air  to 
be  tested  is  inverted  over  a  basin  of  mercury.  An  alkaline 
solution  is  then  introduced  into  the  chamber,  and  the  difference 
of  volume,  after  absorption  of  the  carbonic  dioxide  has  taken 
place,  noted.  The  volumes  are  taken,  of  course,  under  condi- 
tions of  equal  pressure  by  bringing  the  mercury  on  the  inside 
to  the  same  level  as  the  mercury  on  the  outside  in  each  case. 

3.  Pettenkofer's  Method. — ^This  consists  in  determining  the 
alkalinity  of  lime-water  before  and  after  its  partial  neutraliza- 
tion by  the  carbonic  dioxide  in  a  definite  volume  of  air. 

By  the  second  method  it  is  impossible  to  get  even  tolerably 
accurate  results,  except  with  costly  apparatus.  Pettenkofer's 
method  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  apparatus  which  is 
liable  to  be  broken,  and  is  difficult  of  application  in  rough 
weather  at  sea. 

I  have  found  the  following  method  quite  accurate  and  yet 
very  simple.  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  made,  such 
that  each  20  c.c.  contains  .1  gramme  of  the  bicarbonate.  Into 
two  cylindrical  vessels  of  equal  calibre  are  poured  10  c.c.  of 
lime-water.  Into  one  of  these  vessels  i  cc  of  the  bicarbonate 
solution  is  poured,  a  precipitate  of  calcic  carbonate  of  course 
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resulting.  To  the  other,  i  c.c.  of  distilled  water  is  added  to 
bring  it  up  to  an  equal  volume.  The  nozzle  of  a  Davidson 
syringe  is  then  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  in  the  latter 
vessel,  and  the  air  to  be  tested  pumped  through  until  both 
vessels  possess  an  equal  degree  of  milkiness.  The  accuracy  of 
the  test  depends  on  the  degree  of  nicety  with  which  this 
equality  can  be  noted  by  the  eye.  With  a  little  experience 
the  effect  of  a  single  bulb-full  of  air  can  be  detected.  The  bulb 
is  to  be  emptied  in  a  similar  manner  at  each  stroke,  and  the 
number  of  strokes  counted.  Should  too  much  air  have  been 
pumped  through  so  that  the  turbidity  in  No.  2  exceeds  that  in 
No.  I,  the  syringe  must  be  put  into  No.  i,  and  the  turbidity 
brought  to  equality,  counting  backward,  however,  at  each 
stroke  in  this  easel 

By  atomic  weights  we  find  that  there  are  2.619  milli- 
grammes  of  carbonic  dioxide  in  our  first  solution  in  combina- 
tion with  the  lime.  When  the  turbidity  has  been  brought  to 
a  point  of  equality,  we  know  that  a  like  amount  of  carbonic 
dioxide  must  have  been  pumped  through  the  second  solution. 
The  contents  of  the  syringe-bulb  may  be  determined  once  for 
all  by  pumping  a  large  volume  of  water  and  dividing  the  volume 
by  the  number  of  strokes. 

Then,  taking  ii>to  consideration  the  temperature  and  the 
barometer,  the  rest  is  a  simple  matter  of  calculation.  The  test 
may  be  applied  in  five  minutes,  and  the  calculation  is  a  matter 
of  another  five  minutes. 

The  test  is  more  accurate  than  would  be  supposed  at  first 
sight,  and  cannot  be  considered  rough  or  approximative. 

For  example  :  It  required  52  bulbs  of  a  given  specimen  of 
air  to  produce  an  equal  degree  of  turbidity  in  the  true  solu- 
tions. Temperature  73°  Fahr.  Barometer  767. 283  mm.  The 
volume  of  i  milligr.  of  CO,,  at  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  and  O^  C, 
is  .5086  C.C. 

By  the  formula 


V  = 


—  760 


;^r('^--^"> 


767.283 


where  t  is  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  reckoned  from  freezing,  we 
find  that  the  volume  of  i  milligr.  of  CO,  at  the  given  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  was  .5459  c.c. 
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The  total  volume  of  CO,,  therefore,  in  the  solution  was 
-5459  X  2.619  =  1.43  c.c.  The  bulb  contained  25  c.c.  There 
was  a  ratio,  therefore,  of  11. 01 3  volumes  of  CO,  in  10,000  vol- 
umes of  air,  which  accorded  very  nearly  with  the  result  as 
given  by  Pettenkofer's  method. 


ARMY  SANITATION. 


The  following  extracts  from  official  reports  published  in  the 
JourncU  d* Hygiene  show  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  French 
and  German  armies  in  1881  : 

The  Minister  of  War  has  published  the  medical  statistics  of 
the  French  army  for  the  year  1881.  The  Medical  Department 
of  the  German  army  has  also  published  the  reports  of  the  Prus- 
sian service  for  the  same  year,  including  in  it  the  13th  corps  of 
Wurtemburg.  A  comparison  of  these  reports  presents  many 
very  interesting  facts ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  condi- 
tions of  service  in  the  two  armies  were  very  different. 

The  19th  corps  of  the  French  army  was  exposed  to  a 
climate  very  different  from  that  of  Berlin.  The  campaign  in 
Tunis  and  in  South- Aran  employed  in  1881  about  50,000  men 
on  a  war  footing  much  more  unfavorable  to  health  than  the 
peace  footing  of  the  German  army. 

The  French  force  included  in  these  calculations  consisted 
of  454i99i  men,  and  the  Prussian  of  355,794-  The  estimates 
refer  only  to  men  in  active  service. 

In  consequence  of  the  military  operations  in  Africa,  the 
amount  of  sickness  in  the  French  army  was  greater  in  1881 
than  in  the  preceding  year :  124,341  men  were  admitted  to 
hospital,  or  273  per  1,000  of  those  in  service.  The  year  pre- 
ceding there  were  only  245  per  1,000. 

In  the  Prussian  army  118,948  men  were  received  in  hos- 
pitals— 334  per  1,000  of  force. 

In  the  French  service  140,161  were  treated  in  the  infirma- 
ries, or  308  per  1,000,  while  in  1880  the  number  was  329.  This 
difference  was  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  columns  on  the 
march  have  no  infirmary,  the  ambulance  taking  charge  of  ur- 
gent cases,  and  the  milder  sent  to  the  neatest  hospital. 

In  consequence  of  recent  changes  the  commissary  was  re- 
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quired,  on  the  order  of  the, surgeon,  to  supply  those  who 
needed  extra  care  such  articles  of  diet  as  eggs,  milk,  soup, 
etc. ,  so  that  many  who  were  not  severely  sick  were  treated  in 
the  infirmary,  instead  of  the  hospital  as  hitherto. 

In  Prussia  the  admissions  to  the  infirmary  in  1881  were 
239  per  1,000. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  men  off  duty 
per  1,000  of  force  : 

French.        German. 

In  hospital 7.10  7.60 

In  infirmary 3.30  2.00 

In  quarters 7.63  3.00 

Total 18.03         12.60 

In  the  French  service,  as  in  the  German,  the  engineer  corps 
suffers  least  from  sickness,  the  infantry  most. 

The  army  in  Paris  and  that  in  Africa  give  the  greatest 
number  of  sickness  days.  In  Paris,  in  every  1,000  men,  there 
are  54.7  daily  on  the  list,  unfit  for  service  ;  in  Africa,  54 ;  in 
Tunis,  76  ;  while  for  the  army  in  the  North  there  were,  in  the 
1st  corps,  39.1  ;  and  in  the  2d  corps,  39.7,  unfit  for  duty. 

In  the  German  army,  in  1881,  there  were  only  3  cases  of 
smallpox,  and  5  of  varioloid  sent  to  hospital ;  while  in  the 
French  service  the  number  of  both  forms  was  578. 

Measles  and  scarlatina  have  also  been  more  frequent  in  the 
French  than  in  the  German  army.  The  German  report  gives 
for  the  year  662  cases  of  scarlatina  and  229  of  measles ;  the 
French  report  gives  1,082  scarlatina  and  1,789  measles. 

Among  the  French  there  were  9,251  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
or  20  per  1,000  of  force  ;  in  the  German  service  only  1,952,  or 
5  2  per  1 ,000.  This  difference  is  due  principally  to  the  epi- 
demic that  occurred  in  Tunis,  and  in  the  South-Oran  district. 
In  Tunis  there  were  2,752  cases,  and  in  Algiers  2,091,  making 
4,843  in  all.  The  disease  is  evidently  on  the  increase,  for  in 
1880  the  whole  number  of  cases  was  6,014,  or  10  per  i,ooomen. 
For  the  same  year  there  were,  in  the  German  army,  7  per  i,00O. 

There  were  573  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  in  the  German 
service  and  12  deaths  ;  in  the  French  report  unfortunately  the 
disease  has  not  been  separated  from  other  affections  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air-passages. 
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Phthisis  is  more  frequent  in  the  German  army,  there  being 
1,361  cases,  representing  3.1  per  1,000;  in  the  French,  1,057, 
or  2.3  per  1,000. 

Of  other  diseases  as  follows : 

French. 

Diseases,  nervous 4.4 

*'  mental 0.36 

'•  respiratory  organs  33.00 

"  circulation   7. 00 

*'  venereal 59-00 

"  eyes 10.00 

"  ears 5.50 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  there  were  three  periods  in  the 
Prussian  army  in  which  diseases  of  the  ear  were  unusually  se- 
vere :  In  November,  when  recruits  arrived  ;  in  January,  caused 
probably  by  meteorological  changes ;  and  in  July,  attributable 
no  doubt  to  accidents  from  bathing. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  French  army  in  1 881 
was  6,228 ;  in  1880  it  was  4,773,  an  excess  of  1,455.  Of  these, 
i>34i  occurred  in  Tunis,  and  773  in  Oran,  making  2,069  ^^ 
Africa. 

Of  this  number  146  resulted  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  '22 
were  killed  in  the  mission  to  Flatters ;  60,  suicides,  assassina- 
tions, and  accidents  ;  1,084  from  typhoid  fever.  The  number 
of  cases  of  sickness  was. 4,200,  making  the  deaths  twenty-six 
per  cent. 

The  mortality  in  the  French  army  for  the  year  was  13.60 
per  1,000  of  those  in  active  service. 

In  times  of  peace  the  usual  mortality  is  10  per  1,000,  and, 
if  the  divisions  serving  in  Africa  be  excluded,  it  is  only  7.8  per 
1,000. 

This  is  nearly  double  the  rate  in  the  Prussian  army,  which 
is  4. 5  per  1,000. 

The  changes  made  in  the  basis  on  which  men  are  retired 
from  the  army  will  explain  much  of  this  difference. 

The  French  Commission  in  1881  retired  7,875  men,  of 
whom  1,200  were  in  the  reserve,  which  gave  14.8  per  1,000  in 
service.  The  retirement  in  the  German  army  for  the  same 
period  was  22.1  per  1,000  of  men  in  service. 
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Those  in  the  German  service  are  more  frequently  sent  home 
-than  the  French.  This,  of  course,  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the 
German  war  budget,  which  is  relieved  of  providing  for  so  many 
extra  days'  attendance,  in  hospitals,  of  men  who  have  sacrificed 
their  health  in  the  service  of  their  country  and  the  defence  of 
the  national  flag.  The  French  are  more  just,  and  refuse  to  re- 
duce the  budget  of  the  army  at  the  expense  of  the  soldier. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  following  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  comparative  mortality  in  European  armies  will  be 
interesting. 

Of  every  io,ooo  men  in  the  German  army,  S7  die  annually, 
84  in  the  English,  92  in  the  French,  112  in  the  Austrian,  and 
1 16  in  the  Italian.  The  deaths  in  the  German  army  from  nat- 
ural causes  is  extremely  small,  for  an  enormous  number  of 
deaths  reported  are  from  suicide. 

The  mortality  among  the  civil  population  in  England  is  217 
per  10,000,  244  in  France,  and  269  in  Germany.  In  the  Eng- 
glish  and  French  armies  many  of  the  soldiers  are  serving  in 
tropical  and  malarial  countries. 

In  Austria  and  Italy  the  death-rate  in  the  civil  population 
is  very  great,  and  the  death-rate  in  their  armies  is  probably  not 
much  in  exces^.  T.  P.  CORBALLY. 


DANGEROUS  POTTERY. 


Having  had  occasion  to  examine  some  common  pieces  of 
pottery  which  were  suspected  of  having  led  to  accidents  of  lead- 
poisoning,  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  objects  are,  despite  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
glazed  with  lead  salt,  and  that  their  glazing  contains  a  quantity 
of  lead  which  is  a  menace  to  health,  since  I  was  able  to  de- 
tect in  100  grammes  of  milk,  which  was  allowed  to  ferment  or 
sour  in  one  of  these  vessels,  the  large  amount  of  O.22  gramme 
of  sulphate  of  lead. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  M.  Constantin  has  discovered  a 
process  more  economical  and  entirely  harmless  for  glazing  by 
means  of  the  borosilicate  of  lime,  and  that  chemist,  who  has 
been  honored  by  the  Academy,  has  generously  given  his  dis- 
covery to  the  public. 
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The  glazing  of  fine  earthenware,  both  French  and  English, 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  addition  of  boric  acid  and 
borate  of  lime,  which  permits  a  large  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  carbonate  of  lead  used,  which  formerly  was  considerable. 
These  latter  vessels  give  to  fermented  milk  or  soups  but  a  small 
percentage  of  lead ;  but  it  being  granted  that  this  metal  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  common  metals,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  if  these  vessels  are  incapable  of  producing  as  acute  poi- 
soning as  those  glazed  with  lead  salt,  they  nevertheless  can  by 
constant  use  cause  accidents  which  are  so  much  the  more 
alarming,  as  the  elimination  of  this  poison  requires  a  longtime, 
during  which  time  also  small  doses  can  accumulate  to  danger- 
ous proportions. 

In  my  experiments  I  noticed  that  the  vessels  in  which  I 
had  at  first  permitted  the  milk  or  soup  to  ferment  brought  this 
fermentation  on  much  more  rapidly  when  I  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, even  after  they  had  been  carefully  cleaned.  I  then 
thought  that  perhaps  the  cracks  and  chinks  which  always  oc- 
cur in  the  glazing  of  earthenware  which  has  been  used  for  some 
time  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  thought  that  these  small 
crevices,  in  spite  of  repeated  washing,  retained  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  germs,  which  started  the  fermentation  of  the  new 
liquids  I  inclosed  in  the  vessels. 

It  seems  to  result  from  my  experiments  that  the  cracks  can 
screen  the  germs,  and  from  analogy  it  is  quite  possible  that 
such  vessels,  being  used  for  the  sick  suffering  the  attacks  of 
contagious  diseases,  can  spread  the  disease  of  the  patients 
whose  food  they  contain.  The  report  of  M.  De  Mussy  on  the 
epidemics  of  1880  mentions  the  fact  that  twenty-three  men 
contracted  typhoid  fever  at  the  hospital  where  they  had  been 
received  for  quite  different  complaints.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  disease  was  conveyed  by  just  such  vessels,  etc., 
under  the  conditions  I  have  indicated  above.  It  seems  pru- 
dent, therefore,  in  hospitals  not  to  use  the  earthenware,  at 
least  for  patients  with  contagious  distases  upon  them.  Glass 
and  porcelain  are  the  only  entirely  safe  materials  to  use  in  the 
sick-room.  Metal  itself  presents  unevennesses,  where  the  germs 
may  settle  and  remain  attached,  although  washed  and  cleaned 
with  boiling  water. — E.  PeyrussoHy  in  Cosmos  Les  Mondes. 
20 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

Abstract  of  a  Paper  on  the  Evils  of  Disunity  in  Civic  or 
County  Local  Administration, 


By  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Esq. 


The  sanitary  measures  required  for  the  relief  of  an  urban  dis- 
trict will  generally  be  those  for  the  relief  of  the  supersaturated 
sites  and  for  the  suburban  lands,  by.  subsoil  drainage  ;  next 
will  follow  the  drainage  of  the  houses,  and  then  their  relief  by 
separate  sewerage.  In  our  examinations  under  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Commission  we  found  that  cases  of  ague  and  fever 
amidst  the  population  increased  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  easterly  winds  over  the  metropolis  from  the  Kent  and  Essex 
marshes,  together  with  fogs  aggravating  the  excess  of  the 
urban  smoke.  We  found  fever  and  disease  of  the  zymotic 
class  excessive  on  the  supersaturated  sites  of  houses  on  the 
lower  levels ;  we  found  the  houses  generally  ill-drained,  and 
the  sewers  generally  sewers  of  deposit.  The  primary  works  of 
sewerage  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  were  under  eight  in- 
dependent commissions  (/.^.,  taking  the  extensive  jurisdiction 
of  the  City  corporation  as  eventually  equivalent  to  one),  whose 
functions  were  chiefly  exercised  in  the  repair  of  old  sewers, 
the  extension  of  new  ones  required  for  new  buildings,  and  the 
admission  of  junctions  of  drains  from  houses  with  the  internal 
formation  of  which,  as  a  system,  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  commissioners  were  generally  tradesmen,  or  socially  of 
about  the  same  position  as  vestrymen,  and  of  no  position  or 
note  in  science ;  and  their  chief  officers  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, architects  in  private* practice,  to  which  their  public  service 
was  very  subordinate.  Their  knowledge  of  hydraulics  may  be 
seen  displayed  in  their  examinations,  or  in  their  practice  in  the 
drainage  of  houses,  drains  made  commonly  of  the  capacity  of 
chimneys,  such  as  would  each  serve  for  the  drainage  of  several 
hundred  houses. 
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This  administrative  organization,  dividing  the  field  of  ser- 
vice into  separate  and  independent  commissions,  precluded  the 
service  required  for  it  being  carried  on  systematically — how- 
ever well  each  commission  might  have  been  composed — and 
with  whatsoever  staff  of  officers  of  special  scientific  competency 
each  might  have  been  provided.  They  could  not  have  done 
separately  the  general  work  required  for  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis,  even  if  they  had  been  so  minded.  On  our  recom- 
mendation the  separate  commissions  were  dissolved  and  a 
commission  for  the  entire  field  of  service  of  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  suburbs,  was  appointed.  On  that  com- 
mission we  obtained  the  services  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  the 
chief  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  several  other  scientists  of 
distinction.  Lord  Carlisle,  the  President  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health,  and  then  in  the  Cabinet,  was  our  chairman,  and 
gave  earnest  attention  to  the  subject.  We  obtained  for  our 
permanent  staff  the  best  specialists  as  sanitary  engineers  that 
were  to  be  got,  who  gave  their  whole  time  to  the  service.  We 
obtained  a  considerable  accession  to  this  force,  which  we  could 
direct  upon  any  given  point ;  and  we  gained  it,  by  this  organ- 
ization, at  a  very  material  reduction  of  expense  over  the  com- 
paratively inferior  service  of  the  separate  organizations. 

We  directed  our  earliest  attention  to  the  attainment  of  an 
ordnance  survey  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  enable  the  lines  of  drains  laid  down  in  future  to  be 
registered,  so  as  to  be  found  when  required,  and  of  such  an 
area  as  to  include  the  suburban  marsh  lands  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  for  the  protection  of  the  metropolis,  by  subsoil  drainage. 
We  reversed  the  common  course  of  dealing  with  the  surface 
drainage  of  towns :  we  made  the  house  the  first  object  of 
amendment,  the  street  or  the  sewer  the  next,  and  then  the 
main  trunk  outfalls.  I  had  the  first  pipe-pot  sewer  made  that 
I  know  of  in  modern  times,  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  water 
moved  in  the  smooth  channel,  as  compared  with  the  rough 
brick  channels,  of  which  house  drains  and  sewers  were  in  those 
days  formed.  We  had  trial  works  under  careful  supervision 
to  determine  the  size,  forms,  and  inclinations  at  which  tubular 
drains  could  be  made  self-cleansing.  In  one  trial,  in  a  street, 
it  was  found  that  a  five-inch  pipe  would  force  and  carry  away, 
the  fouled  water  from  twelve  hundred  houses.    This  was  apart 
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from  any  rainfall,  to  carry  off  which,  according  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  architecture,  such  a  pipe  had  been  declared  to  be 
necessary  for  a  single  house,  and  to  carry  off  which,  from  such 
a  number  of  houses,  engineers  had  provided  a  flat  segmental 
sewer  three  feet  wide,  and  a  sectional  area  of  fifteen  feet,  which 
accumulated  deposit  requiring  to  be  cleansed  out  by  manual 
labor. 

Preparatory  to  the  application  of  the  new  system  of  self- 
cleansing  house-drains  and  of  self-cleansing  sewers  for  the 
metropolis,  we  got  carefully  observed  trials  made  of  their  ap- 
plication to  blocks  of  houses ;  one  of  them  to  try  the  plan  of 
combined  back  drainage,  or  carrying  the  drains  along  the  backs 
of  houses  instead  of  through  the  houses  into  the  front  streets ; 
and  several  of  these  to  houses  of  the  lowest  class,  or  to  what 
would  be  called  *' slums."  The  draining  and  water-closeting 
of  the  slums  was  satisfactory  in  reducing  the  foul  smells.  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  water  arrangements 
and  the  front  pavement  at  the  time  had  permitted  the  cleans- 
ing in  the  front  of  the  houses  with  the  hose  and  jet.  The  in- 
mates expressed  themselves  much  satisfied  with  this  mode  of 
cleansing  and  it  was  most  satisfactory  in  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  in  showing  that  the  force  gained  under  unity 
might  be  directed  with  a  power  and  speed,  even  upon  the 
worst  parts  of  the  system,  that  would  be  impracticable  under 
disunity.  It  was,  in  fact,  proved  that  with  a  trained  staff  the 
work  could  be  done  more  economically  in  one-third  of  the  time 
than  it  would  have  been  done  by  any  of  the  separate  commis- 
sions if  they  had  the  authority  to  do  what  was  required.  We 
had  trial  works  made  which  established  the  receptivity  of  the 
soil  near  the  metropolis  for  the  sewage,  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

Important  as  all  these  trial  works  and  their  results  were 
when  impartially  considered — important  for  the  advance  of 
sanitary  science  in  the  country  at  large  as  well  as  for  the  me- 
tropolis— they  were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  various 
vestry  interests  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
were  supported  there  by  civil  engineers — chiefly  railway  en- 
gineers. Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  it  must  be  said,  was  strongly 
prejudiced  against  pipe-sewers,  and  defended  vehemently  the 
continued  use  of  ''  man-sized  sewers/'  which  accumulated  de- 
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posit  and  required  men  to  enter  them  and  remove  the  stagnant 
deposit  by  manual  labor.  He  expressed  his  detestation  of 
pipe-sewers.  I  was  greatly  taken  by  surprise  at  this  opposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  had  deferred  to  me  in  with- 
drawing a  plan  which  he  had  proposed  at  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  of  a  hard-water  supply,  for  the  one  I  proposed  of 
a  soft  spring  supply  from  the  Surrey  tanks,  and  had  led  me  to 
believe  in  his  entire  concurrence  with  me  in  sanitary  principle. 
The  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  pipe-sewers 
was  afterward  thus  followed  up. 

In  the  first  work  of  laying  down  pipe-drains,  there  were, 
from  ignorant  workmanship  and  deficient  superintendence,  fre- 
quent instances  of  bad  jointing,  and  stoppages  and  failures  from 
faulty  foundations.  Such  instances  were  carefully  collected 
and  exhibited  in  cross-sections,  and  sent  about  all  Europe  to 
sustain  the  general  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  tubular  drains 
were  the  most  liable  to  stoppage  ;  the  greater  demonstrations 
of  success  being  passed  over.  The  issue  on  this  question  was, 
sanitarily,  a  momentous  one,  namely,  whether  urban  popula- 
tions should  continue  to  live  in  the  effluvia  of  their  own  ex- 
crements detained  in  stagnation  in  drains  and  sewers.  Great 
opposition  was  raised  in  Parliament  for  the  authoritative  con- 
demnation of  the  system  of  lines  of  sewers  which  we  had 
adopted,  as  being  contrary  to  all  sound  engineering  principle. 
That  which  we  had  adopted,  after  much  examination,  was 
what  was  called  the  separate  system,  epitomized  by  the  phrase, 
*'  the  rainfall  to  the  river  and  the  sewage  to  the  soil  (land)." 
On  the  separate  system,  all  the  clear  rainfall  and  all  the  subsoil 
water  from  spaces  uncovered  by  houses  were  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  river ;  whilst  all  the  fouled  water  from  the  houses,  and 
also,  in  my  own  view,  some  of  the  first  washings  of  the  streets, 
in  which  there  was  often  much  manurial  matter — upward  of  a 
thousand  loads  a  day  as  estimated  by  a  measured  instance  of 
a  sub-district — were  to  be  treated  as  sewage,  until  the  tails  of 
storms  ran  clear,  when  it  could  be  diverted  to  the  river.  The 
opposite  system  adopted,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  railway  en- 
gineers, whose  drainage  of  their  own  proper  works,  the  rail- 
ways, I  was  prepared  to  show  was  commonly  defective  in 
principle,  was  what  is  called  the  *•  combined  system,"  that  is, 
the  combining  in  the  same  sewer  all  the  ordinary  rainfall  and 
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all  the  storm-water  and  throwing  both  altogether  into  the  river 
or  into  the  sea  where  that  can  be  reached.  The  "separate  sys- 
tem "  was  set  aside,  as  related  to  the  trunk  line  of  sewers  under 
that  general  representative  body  of  the  vestries  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  combined  system  was  adopted.  I  may  thus 
describe  its  working  : 

The  combination  of  the  rainfall  with  the  sewage  proper 
leads  to  the  construction  of  large  tunnel  sewers  of  a  capacity  to 
receive  the  rain  and  storm- water.  On  "  dry  days"  the  flow  is 
shallow,  and,  being  spread  over  wide  bottoms,  deposit  is  oc- 
casioned, and  hence  putrid  decomposition  and  the  necessity  of 
flushing  operations  by  men  to  cleanse  the  sewers.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men  were  thus  employed,  at  an  expense 
of  ;^i4,ooo  per  annum,  for  work  which  I  must  declare  to  be  an 
ignorant  and  pernicious  malfeasance.  A  line  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  *'  man-sized  "  sewer  passes  down  Parliament  Street,  and 
receives  the  sewage  of  the  Government  departments.  On  a 
late  examination,  putrid  deposit  a  foot  deep  was  found  in  it, 
the  emanation  from  it  passing  through  the  drains  into  the 
buildings.  In  the  Colonial  Department  there  had  been  cases 
ot  fever  and  two  deaths.  Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Department,  stated  in  Parliament  that  he  found  himself 
so  much  oppressed  with  headache  from  the  air  there  that  he 
did  as  much  of  the  work  as  he  could  at  home,  and  similar  com- 
plaints were  made  at  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  my 
sanitary  report  of  1843  I  described  these  *'  man-sized"  sewers 
as  the  **  bulbs  of  retorts"  charged  with  putrescent  matter,  and 
the  drains  as  the  necks  of  the  retorts  to  carry  the  products  of 
decomposition  into  houses.  These  constructions  accumulating 
a  stagnant  deposit,  being  taken  as  constants,  the  general  efibrt 
is,  by  traps  or  otherwise,  to  fence  off"  the  houses  from  those 
products,  to  carry  them  above  the  houses,  and  discharge  them 
into  the  superincumbent  atmosphere.  On  the  separate  sys- 
tem, in  the  place  of  the  large  '*  man-sized"  sewer  described, 
there  would  have  been  on  the  line  of  Parliament  Street  two 
lines  of  small  pipe-sewers,  one  on  each  side  for  that  wide  street, 
perfectly  self-cleansing  and  clear  of  stagnant  and  putrid  deposit. 
For  the  mile,  taken  as  an  example,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
two  pipes  was  about  ;f  2,000.  The  cost  for  a  mile  of  the  great 
tunnel  man-sized  sewer — ^a  cost  there  certainly  exceptionally 
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high,  but  which  competent  sanitary  science  would  have  fore- 
seen— ^has  been  upward  of  j^"! 20,000,  about  enough  to  have 
redrained  every  house  and  all  the  sixteen  miles  of  streets  of  the 
whole  of  Westminster  with  a  complete  self-cleansing  system  of 
house-drains,  as  well  as  of  sewers.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of 
the  trunk  lines  of  the  outfall  sewers,  completed  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  has  been  five  millions.  In  a  paper  which  he  read  at 
th«  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Social  Science,  held  at  Liverpool,  giving  an  account  of  the 
expense  of  self-cleansing  sewers,  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  says : 
"  Supposing  a  sewer  did  not  exist  in  the  metropolis,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  cost  of  the  public  sewers  in  other  places  named 
in  the  table  hereto  appended,  the  money  required  to  sewer  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  to  include  outlets,  should  not  exceed 
;f 1, 396,333  6s,  4d.;  that  is,  for  instance,  340,000  houses  at 
£i  i8s.  Sd.  each,  that  being  the  average  for  the  public  sewer- 
age of  the  nine  towns  named  in  the  table."  The  general  cost, 
where  the  separate  system,  under  our  Board  of  Health,  when 
properly  carried  out,  was  for  constant  supplies  of  water  brought 
into  the  house,  for  the  water-closet,  for  removal  of  all  the  fouled 
water  out  of  the  house  through  self-cleansing  drains,  for  the 
share  of  the  self-cleansing  sewer,  and  for  immediate  removal 
out  of  the  town,  threepence-halfpenny  per  house  per  week,  or 
a  halfpenny  per  house  per  diem.  But  the  price  of  labor  has 
since  then  largely  increased,  and  the  expense  would  now  be 
nearly  doubled  and  might  amount  to  about  a  penny  per  house 
per  diem. 

On  the  experience  of  our  separate  system,  this  sum  of  five 
millions  expended  on  the  combined  system  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  construction  of  a  complete  system  of  self-cleansing  sewers 
for  every  court,  alley,  or  street  in  the  metropolis,  and  for  the 
redraining  of  all  the  ill-drained  houses,  stated  to  be  more 
than  two-thirds  of  those  drained  on  the  old  system  in  the 
metropolis. 

In  the  separate  system,  as  applied  to  London,  with  its  low 
levels  north  and  south,  the  discharge  of  the  sewers,  as  well  as 
of  the  rainfalls,  would  have  been  converged  into  separate 
"sumps/'  from  whence  it  would  have  been  lifted  by  steam- 
power.  This  system  was  based  on  the  experience  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  flat  fen  districts  of  Lincolnshire ;  and  we  showed  (in 
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our  report  on  the  water-supply  of  the  metropolis)  that  the  cost 
of  lowering  the  water  table,  or  in  fact  producing  the  effect  of 
elevating  the  house  above  the  subsoil,  would  not  cost  more 
than  ninepence  per  house  per  annum,  which  would  effect  a 
great  saving  of  dilapidations  from  damp.  The  engineers,  how- 
ever, who  were  in  favor  of  the  combined  system,  would  hear 
of  no  operation  by  pumping,  and  were  for  the  discharge  of  all 
sewage  by  what  they  called  the  "  natural  method,"  or  by  gravi- 
tation. But  if  we  had  been  allowed  our  opportunity,  we  should 
have  fully  established  our  case,  as  may  be  seen  expounded  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  our  chief  sanitary  engineer, 
in  our  first  Report. 

The  two  systems,  the  separate  and  the  combined,  have 
been,  however,  it  is  just  to  state,  examined  by  distinguished 
sanitary  engineers  of  Germany,  of  France,  and  of  the  United 
States.  By  all  those  whom  I  know  the  separate  system  has 
been  decidedly  preferred.  By  the  Government  of  Germany  it 
has  been  adopted,  after  a  careful  study,  for  Berlin,  closely  on 
the  lines  I  had  laid  out  for  London,  by  pumping,  in  lines  radi- 
ating out  in  the  direction  of  the  demand  for  sewage  farms, 
which  are  now  in  progress  of  extension.  The  same  principles 
have  been  already  applied  at  Dantzig  and  9ther  German  cities. 
At  Paris  it  is  supported  in  reports  of  M.  Mille,  the  inginieur- 
en-chef.  At  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France  the  principles  are 
advocated  by  the  most  eminent  engineers.  Baltimore  takes 
the  lead  in  the  United  States,  with  a  very  complete  and  ex- 
emplary measure.*  A  plan  for  the  drainage  of  Cawnpore,  on 
the  combined  system,  was  referred  to  me  for  examination  and 
report  by  thejindian  Department.  I  submitted  the  experi- 
ences of  the  separate  system,  and  showed  that  it  would  enable 
three  cities  to  be  drained  well  at  a  cost  that  must  be  incurred 
for  draining  one  ill  on  the  combined  system  adopted  for  Lon- 
don. My  principles  were  sanctioned,  and  a  copy  of  my  report 
was  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  works  departments  of  In- 
dia, with  the  official  sanction  of  its  principles.  A  plan  has  been 
sent  to  me  of  their  application  for  the  relief  of  the  population 
at  Poonah,  which  plan,  when  executed,  may  serve  as  a  leading 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  sanitation  for  the  sanitary 

*  This  annonncement  is  premature. — EnrroR. 
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relief  and  advancement  of  the  health  and  strength  of  the  civil 
population  of  India. 

The  promise  held  forth  by  the  vestral  authority — the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — was  that  the  Thames  should  be 
purified  from  the  sewage  by  the  system  they  had  been  led  to 
adopt.  But  from  the  river-side  population  arise  complaints  that, 
owing  to  the  method  in  which  the  sewage  has  been  thrown 
into  it,  the  river  has  still  been  polluted  as  far  up  as  and  beyond 
Richmond — complaints  so  loud  that  a  commission  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  them.  I  apprehend  that  the  extent 
of  the  dilution  of  the  sewage  will  be  so  great  as  to  add  enor- 
mously to  the  expense  of  its  separation  by  precipitation  in  the 
several  methods  proposed  by  chemists.  The  late  General 
Scott,  R.A.,  estimated  that  the  least  it  could  be  done  for  would 
be  ;f  100,000  per  annum.  On  the  occasion  of  the  International 
Medical  Congress,  we  took  a  party  of  foreign  health  officers  to 
see  the  sanitary  works  on  the  separate  system  at  Croydon,  and 
for  their  information  I  asked  the  surveyor,  **  Are  your  houses 
all  water- closeted  ?  "  "Yes,  they  are."  ^' In  what  time,  then, 
is  all  the  fecal  matter  removed  from  the  farthest  point  of  the  ' 
town  to  the  outfall  and  on  to  the  land  ?  "  **  In  about  two  hours," 
was  the  answer.  The  deputation  went  to  the  outfall,  and  there 
perceived  no  smell  of  decomposition.  On  the  land  there  was 
a  fivefold  yield  of  superior  milk  and  butter.  Yet,  in  the  face 
of  such  examples  of  works,  now  answering  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  the  vestral  authorities,  it  must  be  said  from  their  in- 
competency, have  in  the  metropolis  thrown  away  what  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  milk  and  butter  of  some  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  cows,  into  the  river  or  the  sea.  The  combined  sys- 
tem of  excessive  rainfall  or  storms  so  dilutes  the  sewage,  es- 
pecially in  towns,  as  to  render  it  worthless  for  distribution, 
particularly  over  the  land  already  drenched. 

The  experiences  of  the  fen  system  of  working  by  convergence 
into  sumps  (on  which  Mr.  Isaac  Shone  claims  to  have  made  some 
important  improvements,  strongly  supported  by  Lieut-Col. 
Jones,  R.E.,  V.C.)  warrant  the  conclusion  that  from  every  part 
of  the  farthest  part  of  the  metropolis  the  sewage  of  the  morn- 
ing from  its  half  million  of  houses  would  have  been  removed, 
and  would  be  on  the  land  by  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  not 
merely  in  mechanical  suspension,  but,  as  at  Croydon,  in  chemi- 
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cal  combination.  Fresh  sewage  is  more  fertilizing  by  a  third 
than  putrid  sewage.  A  verification  would  have  been  presented, 
and  may  yet  be  presented  on  a  grand  scale,  of  the  maxim  of 
de  CandoUe,  the  greatest  vegetable  physiologist  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  the  future  of  agriculture  will  be  found  in  giving  food 
and  water  at  the  same  time. 


London  Sewage  Nuisance.— The  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Discharge  Commission,  appointed  in  1882,  has  issued  its  second 
and  final  report.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  their  first  re- 
port the  Commissioners  proved  the  existence  of  the  nuisance 
complained  of  by  evidence  that  placed  it  above  doubt,  but 
reserved  the  far  more  difficult  question  of  a  remedy  for  further 
consideration.  The  new  report  is  in  several  respects  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  hot  summer  of  1884  has  rendered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  river  so  horrible  that  some  very  strong  supplement- 
ary remarks  on  the  evils  of  the  present  system  have  been  added 
by  the  Commissioners.  On  one  occasion,  three  out  of  five 
Commissioners,  and  also  their  clerk,  suffered  from  severe  diar- 
rhoea after  their  day's  inspection.  The  sewage  was  perceptible 
by  sight  as  well  as  smell  throughout  a  large  area.  At  Green- 
wich Pier  "  the  water  was  very  black,  and  the  smell  excessively 
strong."  At  Woolwich,  *'  the  river  for  its  whole  width  was 
black,  putrid  sewage,  looking  as  if  unmixed  and  unalloyed. 
The  stench  was  intolerable."  *'  At  Erith  the  smell  was  strong, 
and  in  Erith  Reach  the  sewage  was  clearly  visible  and  the 
water  dark,"  and  so  on  at  all  the  points  visited  down  to  Green- 
hithe.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  unfortunate  visitors  should 
have  summed  up  their  experience  in  such  trenchant  words  as  the 
following:  "We  found  a  condition  of  things  which  we  must 
denounce  as  a  disgrace  to  the  metropolis  and  to  civilization." 

The  state  of  the  river  in  the  past  summer  was  actually  too 
much  for  the  Metropolitan  Board,  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
•'have  admitted  the  existence  of  the  nuisance  in  the  present 
year,"  an  admission,  however,  hardly  in  accordance  with  their 
previous  broad  statement  that  they  "did  not  concur  in  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners,  and  stated  in 
their  first  report."    .     .     . 

For  the  last  thirty  years  and  more  scheme  after  scheme  has 
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been  tried  for  the  disposal  of  town  sewage,  and  some  have  met 
with  partial  success.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of 
them  has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  All,  under  the  conditions 
prevalent  in  the  Lower  Thames^  would  be  expensive  ;  and  as 
there  is  now  no  doubt  that  some  scheme  must  immediately  be 
adopted,  it  only  remains  to  choose  the  one  which  with  real 
efficiency  promises  to  be  the  least  costly.  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  proposes  the  extension  of  the  present  sewer,  united  into 
one  by  a  conduit  under  the  river  at  Crossness,  to  Thames 
Haven,  thirty-six  miles  below  London  Bridge  by  river,  but 
with  characteristic  persistency,  he  urges  that  the  sewage  should 
still  go  into  the  stream  in  a  raw  state.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  he  is  quite  alone  in  this  last  opinion.  It  is,  moreover, 
anomalous  that  the  engineer  who  has  so  long  and  so  stoutly 
opposed  this  extension  should  now  himself  propose  it. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion, 
heartily  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  that  the  sewage  must 
be  taken  to  Sea  Reach.  What  to  do  with  it  there  is  less  cer- 
tain. Carry  it  still  further  and  throw  it  into  the  sea,  say  some 
engineers  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  this  might  be  the  cheap- 
est course,  but  there  are  many  objections  to  it ;  and  we  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  Commissioners  in  believing  that  the 
proper  system  to  adopt  is  that  which  is  generally  known  as  pre- 
cipitation supplemented  by  application  to  land.  Let  the  sew- 
age of  the  whole  metropolis,  including  that  of  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley,  be  taken  in  a  single  conduit  to  Canvey  Island, 
below  Thames  Haven  ;  provide  sufficient  land  for  intermittent 
downward  filtration ;  precipitate  the  solid  matters  by  the  cheap- 
est available  process  ;  apply  the  solid  matters  as  manure  to  the 
land,  thereby  fertilizing  it  and  raising  its  level ;  irrigate  the 
land  with  the  fluid  portion,  and  throw  only  a  decently  clean 
effluent  into  the  river.  All  this  would  doubtless  be  expensive, 
but  it  is  necessary,  and  we  believe  that  if  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  fix  the  means,  it  would  be  found  to 
involve  no  greater  expense  than  the  metropolis  could  bear.- 

Meanwhile,  some  temporary  precipitation  process  should 
and  must  immediately  be  adopted  at  the  two  great  outfalls. 
We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  the  fearful  danger  of  cholera 
hangs  over  the  land,  and  if  no  preparation  is  made  for  it  before 
next  summer  a  most  serious  responsibility  will  lie  with  our 
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rulefs.  Let  us  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  report  before  us, 
embodying  as  it  does  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Stevenson  and  De 
Chaumont,  the  medical  members  of  the  Commission  : — **  The 
condition  of  the  river  is  such  as  to  be  a  danger  to  health  ;  and 
in  view  of  the  probable  arrival  on  it  of  vessels  with  cases  of 
cholera  on  board,  should  the  state  of  the  river  not  improve 
very  speedily,  the  gravest-  results  may  be  apprehended." — 
London  Lancet, 


PUBLIC   HEALTH  AND  LEGISLATION.* 


By  W.  C.  Cook,  M.D.,  Health  Officer  of  Davidson  County,  Tenn. 


The  present  means  of  rapid  transit,  inter-state  and  interna- 
tional commerce,  which  exist  and  are  on  the  increase,  while 
they  tend  to  establish  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  and  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  civilization,  notwithstanding,  bear  along  with 
their  blessings  most  of  the  plagues  which  afflict  mankind,  un- 
less recognized  preventive  measures  are  authoritatively  inter- 
posed for  mutual  protection.  How  best  to  secure  this  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  epidemics  must  continue  to  engage  the 
attention,  not  only  of  this  Association,  but  medical  men  and 
health  officers  throughout  the  country. 

An  intimate  experience  with  two  epidemics,  one  of  cholera 
in  1873,  the  other  of  small-pox  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. — during  the  latter  period,  as  the  Health  Offi- 
cer of  Davidson  County — enables  me  to  recount  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Health 
Officer,  as  well  as  to  look  in  the  only  direction  whence  adequate 
power  to  combat  successfully  all  epidemics  can  be  possibly  de- 
rived, to  wit.  State  or  National  Legislation^  or  both.  But  while 
the  authority  and  power  for  health  officers  to  act  must  be  de- 
rived from  legislation,  the  efficiency  of  any  proposed  law  can 
best  be  determined  by  sanitarians,  or  the  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  study  and  practical  work  of  the  health  service  of 
the  country.  Their  experience  and  knowledge  ought  to  be 
the  guide  for  legislators  and  the  basis  of  all  sanitary  law.  The 
old  adage,  that  '*  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  applies 

*  Read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  at  St.  Loois,  October, 
1884. 
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with  as  much  truth  and  force,  in  the  formation  of  sanitary  laws, 
as  in  any  other  department  of  life. 

The  persistence  and  destructiveness  of  plagues  which  have 
invaded  different  communities  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
the  inability  of  health  officials  to  prevent  them,  suggest  the 
only  possible  remedy — authority  to  act^  conferred  by  law.  The 
extent  of  this  authority,  the  nature  of  the  law,  on  whom 
the  authority  should  be  conferred,  are  questions  which  by  the 
rights  of  labor,  experience,  and  knowledge,  primarily  belong 
to  the  medical  and  sanitary  workers  and  counsellors  of  this 
country.  It  is  but  fair  to  presume,  as  we  would  have  a  right 
to  expect,  that  any  sanitary  measure,  well  digested  and  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  would 
meet  with  favor  by  any  law-making  power  in  the  land.  A 
concert  of  action  among  sanitarians  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the 
derivation  of  power.  For  communities  to  wait  until  an  epi- 
demic is  upon  them,  and  then  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  county 
courts  or  suddenly  improvised  boards  of  health  even,  composed 
as  are  all  courts  of  laymen  and  many  boards  of  health  of 
non-medical  men,  is  to  subject  the  people  to  the  dominion  of 
ignorance,  without  the  aid  of  science  and  experience  in  in- 
stituting measures  having  for  their  object  the  preservation  of 
human  life  and  the  protection  of  property.  Therefore,  at  the 
will  of  this  Association,  and  by  medical  health  boards  and 
health  officers  of  the  country,  should  ample  sanitary  laws  be 
formulated,  to  protect  the  people  against  all  forms  of  epidemic 
disease,  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  to  aid  in  their  judicious  manage- 
ment committees  should  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States  for  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  Reference  to  the  experience  which  the  people 
of  Nashville  and  Davidson  County  were  subjected  to  from  1882 
to  August  5,  1884,  as  to  small-pox,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  vigorous  statutes  bearing  upon  this  class  of  diseases. 

Although  Tennessee  has  a  State  Board  of  Health,  composed 
of  gentlemen  eminently  fitted  for  their  responsible  trusts,  and 
who  have  accomplished  much  for  preventive  medicine,  the 
city  of  Nashville  an  efficient  Board  of  Health,  and  Davidson 
County  a  court  which  has  been  generous  in  the  expenditure, 
with  the  city,  of  about  $125,000,  still,  notwithstanding  all  ef- 
forts to  suppress  the  small-pox,  it  persisted  for  nearly  two  and 
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a  half  years.  Hospitals  were  opened  and  well  appointed,  but 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  afflicted  could  be  induced  to  enter 
their  portals,  to  partake  of  this  charity  of  the  county  ;  964  per- 
sons, mostly  colored,  however,  were  admitted  for  treatment, 
many  of  them  entering  reluctantly,  notwithstanding  they  left 
miserable  huts  in  the  alleys  and  lanes  of  the  city  with  the 
scantiest  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  their  ignorance 
and  superstition  they  feigned  to  believe  that  they  were  wanted 
there  to  be  poisoned  or  killed  by  having  water  poured  upon 
them,  or  made  to  drink  water  until  they  were  dead  ;  that  they 
were  forced  to  be  vaccinated  with  small-pox  virus.  Thus  the 
fears  of  many  negroes  were  aroused  and  extended  to  others ; 
no  amount  of  persuasion  could  induce  them  to  go,  and  the 
disease  kept  in  the  community. 

The  negroes  have  but  little  fear  of  small-pox,  believing  it  to 
be  a  God-given  disease.  The  more  superstitious  of  them  re- 
gard it  as  an. evidence  of  religious  courage,  mortification  of 
the  flesh,  and  bravely  face  it  as  a  direct  visitation  of  Divine 
Providence.  Hence  they  firmly  believe  and  say,  when  the 
vaccinator  proposes  to  protect  them  by  the  operation  :  "  Go 
'way  from  here  with  your  scratch-pins  ;  you  can't  keep  off  the 
small-pox ;  God  gives  us  dat,  and  you  can  do  no  good  wid 
your  vaccinate  ;  if  Tse  gwine  ter  hab  de  small-pox,  Tse  gwine 
ter  hab  it."  Some  affect  to  believe  that  the  doctors  vaccinate 
with  small-pox  matter,  or  some  poisonous  substance  which 
gives  them,  disease  and  kills.  So  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
lower  class  of  negroes,  and  many  of  the  same  class  of  whites, 
have  not  and  will  not  submit  to  the  operation.  It  is  frequently 
the  case,  when  small-pox  appears  in  a  family  and  all  other 
members  unvaccinated,  that  they  refuse  to  heed  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  doctor  and  be  protected.  Hence  the  contagion 
spreads  from  one  to  another.  Another  reason  why  the  disease 
has  been  so  difficult  to  manage  is  the  refusal  of  the  afflicted 
families  to  maintain  isolation  of  cases. 

So,  from  ignorance  and  superstition  mainly,  its  ravages  were 
continued  for  more  than  two  years.  All  these  means,  together 
with  what  virtue  there  was  in  guarding  small-pox  cases,  though 
by  persuasion  only,  were  as  effectually  tried  by  local  authori- 
ties as  possible  ;  and  while  we  can  but  believe  that  much  good 
was  done,  stilly  the  results  were  not  satisfactory,  and  chiefly 
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because  it  was  believed  by  the  authorities,  and  they  were 
so  advised  at  last  by  distinguished  lawyers,  that  the  health 
authorities  had  not  sufficient  power  granted  them  by  the  statute 
of  Tennessee  to  forcibly  send  any  one,  against  his  or  her  will, 
to  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  or  compel  vaccination,  the  two 
most  essential  and  effective  methods  of  controlling  the  disease. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  had  the  Health  Officers  of  Tennessee 
been  clothed  with  adequate  power  to  vaccinate  and  send  pa- 
tients to  hospital,  but  a  few  weeks  only  would  have  marked 
the  career  of  the  disease,  when  first  introduced.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  power,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  fear  have 
consigned  to  death,  suffering,  and  sorrow,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  our  people.  The  question  arises,  should  not  this 
Association,  composed  of  members  of  State  Boards  and  sani- 
tarians throughout  the  country,  rouse  itself  to  renewed  indi- 
vidual and  collective  efforts  for  the  public  weal,  and  formulate 
and  have  enacted  by  the  States  or  the  Nation  efficient  sanitary 
laws,  so  that  all  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  may  be  grap- 
pled with  by  the  strong  arm  of  civil  law  ? 

To  show  the  efficacy  of  even  supposed  authority  in  suppress-  * 
ing  small-pox,  I  will  relate  an  occurrence  coming  under  my 
observation  at  Nashville.  Small-pox  had  prevailed  in  that 
community  from  March,  1882,  to  August  5,  1884,  with  varying 
severity.  I  often  conferred  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  on 
the  subject,  and  asked  for  such  authority  as  it  possessed  and 
could  confer  upon  me.  The  nearest  thing  to  a  direct  command 
in  the  law  was  that  the  county  health  officers  "  should  carry 
into  effect  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  might  prescribe, 
having  for  their  object  the  stamping  out  and  restricting  of  such 
epidemic  diseases  as  exist  in  or  threaten  his  county."  The 
President  of  the  Board  did  not  feel  that  this  warranted  him,  for 
nearly  a  year,  to  direct  that  people  should  be  quarantined, 
vaccinated,  or  sent  to  hospital.  In  the  meantime  the  disease 
spread  with  increasing  violence.  However,  on  March  11, 
1884,  I  was  directed  by  him  to  vaccinate,  flag  premises  where 
the  disease  existed,  and  to  send  those  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease to  the  hospital.  I  embodied  all  this  and  more  in  a  circu- 
lar, including  a  clause  of  the  law  bearing  more  particularly  on 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1878,  which  made  the  violation  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  a  misdemeanor,  and  finable  from  ''  fifty  to 
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five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  one  or  both."  The  disease  had  steadily  increased  from 
October,  1883,  especially  in  the  thirteenth  district  of  the  county, 
to  March,  1884,  when  sixty-four  cases  developed.  On  the  12th 
of  this  month  the  circular  containing  the  above  instructions  and 
penalties  was  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  community. 
The  people  read,  believed,  feared,  and  obeyed  instructions, 
ceased  to  tear  down  flags,  isolated  themselves,  remained  in 
their  own  houses,  kept  their  friends  away,  or  went,  when  sick, 
to  the  hospital — in  fact,  stopped  communication,  so  that  the 
number  of  cases  was  reduced  from  sixty-four  in  March  to  seven 
in  June,  1884,  on  the  17th*  of  which  month  we  had  our  last 
case.  So  that  in  about  two  and  a  half  months,  under  the  fear 
of  violating  the  law,  and  suffering  fine  and  imprisonment,  the 
disease,  which  had  been  in  the  county,  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Nashville,  for  more  than  two  years,  disappeared  from  our 
midst.  It  is  due  the  city  health  authorities  to  state  that  by 
the  aid  of  the  police  department  and  a  general  belief  among 
the  citizens  that  the  city  had  the  power  to  enforce  obedience, 
they  were  enabled  to  rid  themselves  several  times  of  the  dis- 
ease,-only  to  wait  but  a  short  time  to  see  it  reintroduced  from 
adjacent  districts,  when  the  weight  of  the  law  was  for  a  time  so 
sensibly  felt.  This  corroborates  the  position,  that  to  properly 
manage  small-pox  or  any  kind  of  epidemic  disease  sufficient 
power  must  be  lodged  in  the  health  authorities. 

The  result  of  the  order  to  me  from  our  State  Board  of 
Health,  of  ridding  the  people  of  small-pox  in  about  two  and  a 
half  months,  demonstrates  at  once  its  wisdom  and  utility,  and 
is  an  assurance  that  to  such  organizations  the  sanitary  interest 
of  the  States  ought  and  can  be  safely  intrusted.  I  agree  fully 
with  the  distinguished  sanitarian  of  Washington,  p.  C,  Smith 
Townshend,  M.D.,  as  to  the  management  of  this  disease,  when 
he  says,  "  An  efficient  health  department  should  stamp  out  the 
disease  within,  at  farthest,  four  times  its  incubatory  period." 
If  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  calling  the  mind  of  sanitarians  to 
pause  for  a  time  upon  the  importance  of  securing  by  legislation 
ample  powers  for  the  health  departments  of  this  country,  to 
whom  it  chiefly  belongs,  to  the  end  that  the  people  may  be 
protected  from  the  desolation  of  plagues,  I  shall  feel  that  the 
full  object  of  this  paper  has  been  attained. 
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SEWAGE   DISPOSAL.— A   REJOINDER  TO   COL. 
GEORGE  E.  WARING. 


Bj  C.  W.  Chancbllor,  M.D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland. 


PART   II.* 
"IRRIGATION  AS  A  PROCESS   FOR  PURIFYING  SEWAGE." 


In  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland,  in  April,  1883,  the  following  paragraphs 
occur : 

'*  The  chief  trouble  of  the  water-carriage  sewerage  is  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  noxious  matter  after  it 
is  out  of  the  city. 

"  In  England,  where  this  system  had  its  origin,  they  tried 
to  remedy  the  evil  (of  river  pollution)  resulting  from  it,  by  using 
the  sewage  for  irrigating  land,  and  those  who  originated  the 
scheme  promised  not  only  exemption  from  sanitary  evils,*  but 
also  the  most  wonderful  agricultural  results.  Experiments  on 
a  small  scale  at  first  seemed  to  corroborate  this  theory,  but 
very  soon  it  was  demonstrated  that,  easy  as  it  was  to  find  land 
enough  to  receive  the  sewage  of  small  towns,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  do  so  for  large  cities,  and  the  larger  the  city  the 
greater  the  difficulty ;  hence,  in  every  instance  of  the  kind  the 
land  used  has  been  gradually  overdosed  with  sewage  matter, 
and  become  a  noxious  swamp  instead  of  a  productive  farm. 
The  Berlin  irrigation  fields  are  notable  instances  of  the  kind." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  above  is  that  sewage  irriga- 
tion may,  under  certain  circumstances,  do  for  small  towns,  but 
it  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  large  cities. 

Col.  Waring  differs  with  me  on  this  point ;  he  contending 
that  sewage  irrigation  is  applicable  even  to  such  large  cities  as 
Berlin  and  Paris,  and  he  produces  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
Hobrecht,  the  engineer  who  devised  and  built  the  Berlin  works, 
to  prove  that  my  statements  in  regard  to  these  works  *'  lack  the 

*  Continued  from  page  208,  current  volume. 
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truth."  If  we  are  to  accept  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  interested  party 
as  to  the  value  and  excellency  of  his  own  work,  then  we  would 
be  constrained  to  believe,  from  the  attestations  of  Col.  War- 
ing, that  the  Memphis  system  of  sewage  is  a  success,  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  already  given  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Hobrecht  seems  to  think,  with  an  Eastern  prince,  that 
"  where  a  throne  is  the  stake,  any  stroke  is  fair  play,"  and, 
therefore,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  deny  statements  which  are 
based  upon  absolute /sxr/j,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show  by  official 
documents  from  his  own  compatriots  and  fellow-townsmen.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  some  color  of  respectability  to  his 
denial,  he  produces  a  letter  of  courtesy  from  two  American 
engineers,  Messrs.  Gray  and  Swan,  who  had  been  accorded  the 
rare  privilege  of  inspecting  the  Berlin  fields.  These  gentlemen, 
it  appears,  wrote  to  Mr.  Hobrecht,  as  any  well-bred  Ameri- 
can would  have  done,  expressing  their  acknowledgment  and 
thanks  for  attentions  received,  and  concluded  by  saying ;  "  Any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  of  a  great  city,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
high  degree  of  success  which  has  been  attained  at  Berlin."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  this  "success"  consists. 
Messrs.  Gray  and  Swan  do  not  tell  us.  Aliud  corde  premunt, 
aliud  orepromunt. 

But  before  allowing  ourselves  to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  this 
rather  vague  testimony  of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Swan,  it  will  be 
well  to  inquire  whether  they  thought  well  enough  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  system  to  recommend  its  adoption  by  the  city  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  behalf  of  which  city  they  were  acting,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Gray  is  the  City  Engineer. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  eminent 
civil  and  sanitary  engineers  in  this  country,  dated  November 
2,  1884,  in  which  the  writer  incidentally  mentions  Mr.  Gray*s 
visit  to  the  various  sewerage  works  in  Europe,  and  adds :  "  He 
(Mr.  Gray)  went  and  returned,  and  is  just  about  issuing  an  ex- 
cellent and  full  report.  PRECIPITATION  IS  RECOMMENDED." 
The  writer  adds:  "It  is  found  to  be  less  expensive  in  that 
particular  case  than  irrigation,  and  the  works  will  cause  no 
nuisance,  while  sewage  farms  would  be  quite  objectionable 
amidst  the  summer  resorts  of  Narragansett  Bay." 

Without  doubting  the  cap'ability  of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Swan 
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to  form  a  correct  judgment,  and  not  questioning  in  the  least 
their  frankness  in  stating  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by 
the  Berlin  works,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted  that  they  did 
not  give  a  detailed  statement  of  their  investigation,  or  at  least' 
specify  what  particular  part  of  the  system  impressed  them  with 
the  idea  of  a  **  high  degree  of  success.**  Few  things,  I  fancy, 
are  more  deceptive  than  the  '*  pastures  ever  green  **  of  a  sew- 
age farm.  The  beautiful  exterior  that  these  fields  sometimes 
present  does  not  always  indicate  their  real  sanitary  condition  ; 
it  simply  indicates  that  vegetation  will  grow  luxuriantly  with 
an  ample  supply  of  liquid  manure.  But  as  this  fact  has  been 
known  for  centuries,  no  one  need  refer  to  a  sewage  farm  to 
prove  it.  To  ascertain  the  more  important  facts,  however,  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  a  laborious  inquiry. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  system  works  well  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain : 

1.  The  total  quantity  of  sewage  produced,  and  collected  at 
each  pumping  station,  as  compared  with  the  total  quantity 
actually  applied  to  the  irrigation  fields,  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  the  whole  of  the  sewage  is  actually  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and  no  part  of  it  allowed  to  flow  away  uncleansed 
into  the  nearest  water-course,  as  is  often  the  case. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  effluent  water,  in  a  chemical  and 
microscopical  point  of  view,  must  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  pabulum  for  the 
nourishment  of  dangerous  organisms,  as  well  as  a  carrier  of 
them. 

3.  The  quantity  of  marketable  produce  actually  grown,  as 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  manurial  matter  actually  applied, 
so  as  to  determine  the  value  of  the  method  of  cultivation,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  tillage. 

4.  The  total  amount  of  expenses,  as  compared  with  the 
total  receipts,  so  as  to  determine  accurately  how  much  the 
process  really  costs. 

To  ascertain  all  this  in  regard  to  sewerage  works,  especially 
works  as  extensive  and  peculiar  as  those  of  Berlin  (there  are,  I 
believe,  eight  large  size  farms),  would  require  simultaneous 
measurements  and  observations  at  a  number  of  sewage  lifts, 
discharging  places,  feeding  ditches,  and  effluent  outlets  ;  and 
a  dozen  men  having  the  requisite  local  knowledge,  with  free 
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access  to  the  plant  and  books  belonging  to  the  works,  and  also 
proper  scientific  training  for  such  special  investigations,  could 
not  accomplish  the  work  in  less  than  one  month  of  ordinary 
professional  labor.  Messrs.  Gray  and  Swan  evidently  possess 
the  requisite  scientific  training,  but  unless  they  ascertained  all 
the  facts  above  mentioned,  I  respectfully  submit  that  they 
could  not,  as  I  think  they  have  not  intended  to,  testify  to  the 
success  of  the  Berlin  system. 

But  Col.  Waring  has  further  attempted  to  estabh'sh  the 
merits  of  the  irrigation  process  by  instancing  an  abstract  gen- 
erality ;  viz.,  that  sewage  can  be  purified  by  filtering  it  through 
^t  stratum  of  earth.  This  fact  has  never  been  denied  by  me 
nor  by  any  one  else  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  denial  of  the  proposition  has  come  from  Col.  Waring  him- 
self, when  he  said,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Sanitary  Coun- 
cil of  Maryland,  November,  1883,  that :  *'  He  (Dr.  Chancellor) 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  putrescible  matters  of  house- 
hold waters  can  be  removed  by  straining,  and  that  diluted 
urine  is  unobjectionable." 

**  However  well  we  may  strain  household  wastes,"  says 
Col.  Waring,  "and  however  much  we  may  dilute  urine,  they 
will  both  become  active  sources  of  offence  when  putrefying  in 
the  waters  of  a  harbor." 

Irrigation  and  filtration  are  quite  different  processes.  That 
a  liquid,  however  impure,  will,  if  properly  filtered,  present  all 
the  physical  characteristics  of  pure  water,  and  yet  not  be 
chemically  pure,  is  something  any  one  may  convince  himself 
of  by  the  simple  experiment  of  pouring  a  quantity  of  urine  in 
a  proper  funnel  filled  with  a  mixture  of  clean  sand  and  clay, 
moistened  with  clean  water  to  saturation.  A  quantity  of  fluid 
equal  in  amount  to  the  volume  of  urine  poured  on  will  run  ofT, 
and  this  effluent  will  have  all  the  physical  qualities  of  pure 
water.  Upon  the  relative  proportion  of  earth  and  urine,  how- 
ever, depends  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  and  the  amount 
of  earth  required  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  be 
purified  is  so  great  that  even  the  filtration  process  is  applicable 
only  on  a  limited  scale.  The  land,  too,  must  be  of  a  certain 
quality,  as  to  porosity  and  composition  ;  it  must  be  located  at 
a  reasonable  distance  from  the  city ;  it  must  have  a  free  water 
outlet  at  a  drainage  depth  of  not  less  than  six  feet,  and  finally 
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the  cost  must  not  be  excessive.  If  lacking  in  any  one  of  these 
requirements  the  land  will  not  answer  the  purpose ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  such  land  increases  with  the  extent  of  the 
area  required.  He  who  thinks  that  a  small  area  will  suffice  for 
a  great  quantity  of  sewage  will  find  that  he  is  egregiously  mis- 
taken. 

According  to  some  authorities,  one  acre  of  land  for  every 
twenty  persons  is  the  least  quantity  that  can  be  got  along  with 
for  irrigation  purposes y  and  it  is  safer  to  reckon  one  acre  for 
every  ten  persons,  inasmuch  as  the  fsecal  matter  from  this 
number  contains  double  the  amount  of  manurial  ingredients 
which  an  annual  harvest  of  brescdstuffs  grown  upon  one  acre  of 
land  requires.  The  possibility,  therefore,  of  securing  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  land  for  disposing  by  irrigation  of  the  sewage 
of  a  large  city  presents  a  difficult  problem.  It  means  that  for 
every  1,200  persons  a  square  mile,  or  640  acres  of  land,  of  the 
requisite  quality  and  in  a  suitable  locality,  must  be  found ;  but 
to  each  640  acres  an  additional  40  acres  is  to  be  added  for  loss 
of  surface  on  account  of  ditches,  roads,  etc.,  which  is  the 
smallest  quantity,  estimated  for  this  purpose  by  practical  sew- 
age farmery.  The  amount  of  land,  then,  required  for  every 
1,200  persons  will  be  680  acres.  However  easy  it  may  be  to 
find  one  or  two  square  miles  of  land  of  a  certain  price,  quality, 
and  locality,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  we  come  to 
provide  say  30  square  miles,  or  about  20,000  acres,  for  the  sew- 
age of  a  place  the  size  of  Baltimore.  With  a  less  quantity  the 
fields  would  be  liable  to  become  supersaturated,  and  the  public 
streams  receiving  the  effluent  insufferably  polluted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  proportion  of  one  acre  for  every 
twenty  persons  is  based  on  the  cultivation  chiefly  of  rye  grass, 
which  is  the  only  growth  capable  of  assimilating  the  enormous 
quantity  oi*  nitrogen  contained  in  the  sewage*  This  grass  is  so 
watery  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  It  must  be  used  when  in 
the  green  state,  and  this  limits  the  market  to  the  wants  of  the 
farmers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  There  is  consequently 
but  little  demand  for  it,  and  where,  as  in  Berlin,  there  is  a  large 
quantity,  it  has  to  be  given  away.  This  may  in  a  measure  ac- 
count for  the  large  annual  deficit  which,  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
results  from  operating  the  Berlin  fields. 

In  speaking  of  the  difficulties  attending  sewage  irrigation, 
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Mr.  R.  Scott  Burn,  the  eminent  sanitary  engineer  of  Glasgow, 
says:  **  Land  cannot  be  obtained  of  sufficient  extent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns  in  which  the  sewage  is  produced  ;  and 
this  may  safely  be  accepted  as  the  rule,  when  we  consider  that 
one  acre  is  required  for  every  twenty  to  twenty-five  individuals 
of  the  population.  The  land,  moreover,  must  be,  to  give  the 
best  results,  of  a  certain  quality  and  locality." 

*'  Every  point,"  he  adds,  "  connected  with  the  utilization  of 
town  sewage  by  the  irrigation  of  land,  is  so  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  that  corporations  find  it  practically  impossible  to 
come  to  any  right  decision  on  any  one  of  them.  The  Birming- 
ham Corporation,  for  example,' found,  after  the  most  extensive 
and  searching  inquiry  into  what  had  been  done  in  sewage  irri- 
gation, that  all  the  questions  '  are  practically  unsolved.'  "  * 

Again,  The  Birmingham  Sewerage  Committee,  in  pushing 
their  inquiries  on  the  subject,  found  that  the  average  of  seven 
towns  which  have  had  their  sewage  utilized  by  irrigation,  gave 
5,768  tons  of  sewage  as  the  yearly  quantity  applied  per  acre  ; 
and  applying  this  to  the  case  of  their  own  town  they  found 
that  4,800  acres  would  be  required.  '*  Now,"  as  the  Com- 
mittee remarked,  **  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  that  an  area 
of  this  extent  (nearly  5,000  acres)  could  be  devoted  to  such  a 
system  of  farming." 

Continuing,  they  say:  "  If  there  is  now  a  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  rye-grass  grown  upon  the  small  experimental 
sewage  farms  at  Saltly,  how  could  there  be  any  reasonable 
expectation  of  disposing  of  the  enormous  quantity  grown  upon 
5, 000  acres  ?  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  this  quantity 
of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns,  the  mere  cost  of 
preparing  the  land — averaging  this  at  £2$  ($125)  per  acre — 
for  irrigation  with  sewage,  would  be  so  enormous,  that  this 
difficulty  alone  would  act  as  a  strong  deterrent  in  such  cases." 

In  considering  the  management  of  such  monstrous  farms^ 
the  Committee  ask:  *' Are  corporations  to  add  to  their  own 
duties  those  arising  from  farming  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  ? 
And,  moreover,  where  are  the  tenants  to  come  from  ?  Very 
few  farmers  would  undertake  farming  if  they  were  compelled 
to  use  all  the  sewage  sent  them,  at  the  risk  of  being  indicted 
for  creating  a  nuisance." 

*  Burn's  work  on  Sanitary  Science,  page  132. 
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But  to  return  to  the  Berlin  works ;  for  I  have  not  done  with 
Mr.  Hobrecht's  letter  which  Colonel  Waring  read  with  exulta- 
tion before  the  late  Sanitary  Council  of  Maryland,  as  a  crushing 
denial  of  statements  made  by  me,  that  *'  I  was  not  permitted 
to  visit  the  *  fields  '  myself,  the  interdiction,  so  far  as  strangers 
are  concerned,  being  peremptory,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of 
their  insanitary  condition."  And  again,  that  the  fields  are, 
**as  I  was  credibly  informed,  already  over-saturated,"  and 
that  "  a  pestilence  was  feared  unless  speedy  relief  was  afforded, 
either  by  increasing  the  area  of  irrigable  surface^  or  adopting 
another  system  of  sewerage." 

J4r.  Hobrecht  says  these  statements  '*  lack  the  truth."     Let 
us  bring  the  witnesses  into  court,  and  then  decide  who  has  told         / 
the  truth,  Mr.  Hobrecht  or  myself. 

First.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a  distinguished 
resident  of  Berlin,  in  which  the  following  statement  is  made : 
"  At  one  time  all  roads  leading  to  and  through  the  estate  were 
provided  with  sign-boards,  forbidding  entrance  upon  pain  of 
being  arrested^  and  admittance  to  strangers  was  only  possible 
by  means  of  tickets  procured  from  the  administration  of  the 
sewage  farm  in  the  city.  Three  years  ago  a  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Agriculture  to  report 
upon  the  question  of  sewerage,  and  the  utilization  of  faecal  mat- 
ter. In  their  inquiry  into  the  various  methods  for  the  removal 
of  filth  and  sewage,  of  course  the  water-carriage  and  irrigation 
works  of  Berlin  claimed  a  large  share  of  attention.  The  Com- 
mission accordingly  applied  to  the  administration  of  the  irriga- 
tion works  for  permission  to  visit  them,  which  permission  was 
not  granted.  At  least,  Dr.  v.  Langsdorff,  Secretary  General 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
who  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  Commission,  reported  to  the 
Council  that  admission  was  refused ;  and  the  Commission  was 
compelled  to  rely  for  information  about  the  irrigation  fields 
partly  upon  the  official  statements  of  the  managers  themselves, 
and  partly  upon  such  facts  as  could  be  ascertained  by  visiting 
the  fields  incog^ 

Second.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  engineers  in  Europe,  who  is  entirely  famil- 
iar with  the  working  of  every  part  of  the  Berlin  system.  After 
enumerating  several  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  system,  he 
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adds :  ''  Another  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 
they  begun  with  far  too  small  an  amount  of  land.  According 
to  Chief  Engineer  Hobrecht's  estimate,  one  hectare  was  suffi- 
cient for  735  persons  (one  acre  for  about  300  people),  and  his 
brother,  at  that  time  Mayor  of  Berlin,  pronounced  the  rules 
upon  which  this  calculation  was  based  to  be  '  so  undoubtedly 
true,  that  within  ten  years  one  would  have  to  hunt  with  a  lan- 
tern for  persons  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  had* opposed 
the  process.'  The  repeated  warnings  of  scientific  men  were  not 
listened  to,  and  tlie  plan  was  carried  out.  How  well  founded 
these  warnings  were,  soon  came  to  light.  Although  large  parts 
of  the  land  were  dyked  in,  so  as  to  form  sewage  ponds,  and  all 
other  parts  had  received  as  much  as  they  could  bear,  still  there 
remained  large  quantities  of  sewage  which  nobody  knew  what 
to  do  with,  and  this  either  inundated  the  adjoining  farms  or 
polluted  the  water-courses.  The  complaint  about  this  caused 
the  government  to  appoint  a  permanent  commission  to  guard 
against  such  occurrences,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  ever- 
increasing  supersaturation,  occasioned  a  demand  for  more 
land^  which  cry  was  repeated  until  it  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted, and  consequently  Berlin  has  been  compelled  to  purchase 
additional  land  at  enormous  prices,  in  order  to  reduce  the  735 
persons  per  hectare  to  about  100  persons  per  hectare,  or  40 
persons  per  acre. 

"  Leaving  the  rest  to  the  future,  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  it  is  altogether  a  misstatement  of  facts  to  call  the 
Berlin  irrigation  works  a  triumph  or  even  a  success.  The  only 
triumph  which  can  be  pointed  to  is  that  due  to  a  forced  ac- 
knowledgment of  nature's  immutable  laws  over  a  stubborn 
maintenance  of  manifest  errors." 

Third.  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Berlin 
fields,  it  is  stated  on  page  11  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Berlin  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1883 : 

(a)  ''The  drain-water  flowing  from  the  sewage  meadows 
and  planting  beds  contains,  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid,  about  2.5  j^rains  of  nitrogen  in  100  litres  of  water,  thus 
showing  that  about  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  nitrogen 
has  been  converted  into  vegetable  albumen,  and  that  the  re* 
mainder  flows  off  with  the  effluent  water." 
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And  on  page  127  of  the  weekly  journal,  Das  Grund  Eigen- 
thum,  the  official  organ  of  the  Property  Holders'  Club  of  Ger- 
many, for  the  year  1883,  it  is  stated  : 

(b)  "The  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Germany  reports  the 
following  results  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  effluent  water 
from  the  Berlin  irrigation  fields  by  Dr.  Koch.  .  .  •  '  In 
one  cubic  centimetre  were  found  in  Febjruary,  1883  (winter), 
403,000  bacilli  colonies  and  6,500  bacteria  ;  in  August  and 
October,  1882  (summer),  830,000  bacilli  colonies.'  " 

If  Col.  Waring  calls  such  water  clean^  or  sanitarily  safe^ 
there  is  between  his  standard  and  mine  considerable  difference. 

Fourth.  In  referring  to  the  cost  of  the  Berlin  water-car- 
riage and  irrigation  system.  Dr.  Schultz,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  in  188Q  for  advising  upon  the  proposals  of 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Berlin  for  the  sewerage  of  the  sub- 
urban districts,  says : 

•'  Taking  the  Third  Radial  District  of  Berlin,  with  its  106,000 
inhabitants,  for  the  comparison,  we  arrive  at  the  following  sum- 
mary of  cost  for  the  year  1879 : 

Interest  on  capital  for  construction  of  sewers,  pump- 
ing station,  and  forwarding  pipe,  five  per  cent, 
on  $1,742,572 $87,128 

Interest  on  capital  for  purchase  of  irrigation  fields 
and  cost  of  grading,  etc.,  five  per  cent,  on  $540,- 
023 27,001 

Renewal  fund  and  repairs,  two  per  cent,  on  $2,282,- 

592 45,653 

Cost  of  lifting  sewage  and  of  sewer  cleaning  service  •       23,125 

Cost  of  working  the  irrigation  farm 24,386 

Total  annual  expenditure.  Third  District $207,292 

Deduct  receipts  from  sale  of  irrigation  farm  prod- 
uce         34, 285 

Annual  deficit.  Third  District $173,007 

or  about  $1.64  per  head  of  population. 

**  According  to  this  the  annual  deficit  will  amount,  when 
the  entire  city  is  sewered  (population  1,250,000),  to  about 
$2,000,000." 
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So  much  for  the  real  facts  in  connection  with  the  irrigation 
fields  at  Berlin,  of  which  Mr.  Chief  Engineer  Hobrecht  boasts 
so  loudly,  and  which  Col.  Waring  would  have  the  public 
believe  I  have  misrepresented.  Let  the  unprejudiced  judge  as 
between  the  correctness  of  my  statements  and  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Hobrecht's  denial. 

But  Berlin  is  not  the  only  city  where  sewage  irrigation  has 
proved  a  failure.  If  Col.  Waring  had  been  as  well  up  in  the 
literature  of  irrigation  as  he  pretends,  he  would  scarcely  have 
referred,  as  he  did  in  a  former  paper,  to  Dantzic  as  one  of  the 
instances  of  **  wonderful  success"  in  sewage  irrigation.  Of 
this  place  it  need  only  be  said,  in  refutation  of  any  such  claim, 
that  the  lessee  of  the  farm,  an  English  gentleman  and  skilful 
engineer,  has,  like  William  Hope  of  England,  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  faith  in  irrigation.     He  failed  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Col.  Waring  also  claims  that  the  Croydon  works  are  a 
'*  wonderful  success,"  and  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  process 
IS  regarded  with  favor,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  by  the 
Local  Board  of  Health.  But  let  us  examine  into  the  conditions 
under  which  this  *'  success  "  is  attained. 

1.  There  is  no  irrigation  by  crude  sewage;  but  all  the 
sewage  is  first  passed  through  a  Patent  Extractor,  and  only  the 
liquid  portion  is  sent  to  the  farm.  The  extractor  delivers  the 
solid  matter  into  a  trough  at  its  side,  from  whence  it  is  removed 
by  hand.  This,  of  course,  involves  delay  and  expense,  and 
must  necessarily,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  create  a  nuisance.* 

2.  According  to  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's  gaugings  of  the 
sewage  from  Croydon,  passing  through  one  outfall  (Brimstone 
Barn),  the  volume  of  sewage  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  from 
a  minimum  of  2,860,821  gallons,  on  November  7,  1878,  to  a 
maximum  of  12,166,173  gallons,  on  January  2,  1879,  the  in- 
crease being  occasioned  by  "  thaw  and  rain  ;  "  so  that  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  10,305,352  gallons  of  liquid  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  sewage  flow  through  this  single  outfall.  In  speaking 
of  this  excess  of  water  to  be  provided  for  in  the  sewerage 
system,  the  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health  say  :  "  The  av- 
erage flow  of  sewage  at  the  Norbury  extractor  is  about  750,000 
gallons.    In  wet  weather  this  is  increased  to  two  or  three  million 

*  See  Report  Local  Board  of  Health,  1879,  page  3. 
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gallons,'*    The  sewage,  therefore,  cannot  be  discharged  day  by 
day  on  to  the  land  in  a  known  and  fairly  equable  quantity. 

3.  In  a  book  called  **  Sewage  Disposal,'*  p.  29,  the  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  of  England  say:  ^'Italian  rye-grass  is  prob- 
ably in  all  respects  the  most  advantageous  crop  to  be  grown, 
as  it  absorbs  the  largest  volume  of  sewage  and  occupies  the 
soil  so  as  to  choke  down  weeds  ; "  but,  says  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  of  Croydon,  "The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  sufficient 
market  for  this  produce.  In  a  dry  season  when  grass  is  scarce 
this  difficulty  may  not  arise,  but  in  a  moderately  wet  season, 
when  ordinary  grass  is  plentiful,  the  rye  grass  cuttings  are  not 
so  much  in  demand." 

Then  again,  "The  rye  grass  cuttings  will  not  keep,  or  bear 
long  carriage,  nor  can  the  rye  grass  be  made  into  hay  with 
advantage,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains 
and  the  damp  state  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  grown.  These 
causes  involve  greater  labor  and  cost  in  making  the  grass  into 
hay,  and  the  produce  is  not  worth  so  much  as  ordinary  hay.** 

In  referring  to  other  crops,  the  Board  say,  "  Corn  crops  do 
not  thrive  on  sewage,  in  a  great  measure,  because  they  cannot 
do  with  the  moisture  incident  to  its  use.  .  •  •  An  ordinary 
farmer  can  manure  the  land  when  he  pleases,  but  a  sewage 
farmer  must  deal  with  the  sewage  day  by  day  whether  he 
wants  it  or  not ;  *'  and,  **  will  often  be  obliged  to  turn  sewage 
on  to  land,  that,  so  far  as  the  crop  is  concerned,  would  be 
better  without  it"  This  is  especially  the  case  with  melons, 
turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  farinaceous  tubers.  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  is  that  rye  grass  is  the  only  crop  that  can  be 
grown  upon  sewage  farms,  and  this  is  quite  valueless. 

4.  The  cost  of  the  Croydon  works  seems  to  have  been 
enormous.  The  Beddington  farm  consists  of  465  acres  and 
the  Carshalton  estate  of  74  acres,  making  a  total  of  539  acres, 
of  which  500  acres  are  under  irrigation.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  total  cost  of  this  land,  including  sewers  and 
other  work,  but  it  may  be  approximated.  The  Croydon  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  is  carrying  out  (with  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Governnjent  Board)  a  scheme  for  purifying  the  sewage 
of  their  district  for  which  they  purchased  30  acres  of  irrigable 
land.  In  noticing  this  scheme  the  Croydon  Guardian  says  : 
"  The  land  has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  ;^i  1,300,  and  the 
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engineering  and  superintendence  will  bring  the  total  outlay  (in- 
cluding sewers  and  other  works),  up  to  ;f 90,000  or  $450,000." 

Estimating  the  Croydon  works  (500  acres  of  land)  upon  the 
same  basis,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  cost  not  less  than 
$7,000,000 — a  pretty  considerable  sum  for  a  city  of  81,000 
inhabitants. 

With  the  foregoing  exhibits,  taken  from  the  official  report 
of  the  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know,  specifically,  upon  what  ground  Col.  Waring  bases  the 
assertion  that  the  Croydon  works  are  a  **  wonderful  success." 
The  Croydon  authorities  seem  well  pleased  with  the  works, 
but  they  are  not  so  enthusiastic  over  them  as  Col.  Waring. 
In  a  letter  received  from  the  Hon.  John  Cooper,  Jr. ,  Mayor  of 
Croydon,  dated  November  13,  1884,  he  says  : 

"  The  irrigation  works  of  our  borough  have  proved  entirely 
satisfactory  as  a  means  of  sewage  disposal.  The  irrigated  lands 
are  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes  with  varied  success.  .  .  . 
There  were  at  times  statements  made  that  the  irrigation  fields 
emitted  an  obnoxious*  smell,  but  for  years  past  no  such  com- 
plaint has  been  received."  This  is  a  very  straightforward 
statement  from  Mayor  Cooper ;  but  in  comparison  with  Col. 
Waring's  enthusiasm  it  really  seems  to  '*  damn  with  faint 
praise." 

In  referring  to  the  cost  of  sewage  disposal  by  irrigation, 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  says  :  **  There  are  undoubtedly 
manurial  elements  of  value  in  crude  sewage  ; "  but  he  fails  to 
see  any  advantage  in  utilizing  it  by  irrigation,  "  if  it  must  cost 
30  shillings  to  earn  20  shillings."  In  speaking  of  the  sewage 
of  the  metropolis,  160  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  Mr.  Rawlin- ' 
son  says  :  *'  For  broad  irrigation  there  should  be  some  40,000 
acres  of  land  available,  which  at  $500  per  acre  would  cost 
$20,000,000,  and  might  cost  $20,000,000  more  to  drain,  form 
roads  and  irrigation  conduits  ;  but  no  such  area  of  land  could 
be  purchased  for  so  low  a  price.  It  has  been  found  that  when 
land  for  sewage  irrigation  purposes  has  been  taken  compul- 
sorily,  the  price  has,  in  some  cases,  mounted  up  to  six  and  is 
never  less  than  three  or  four  times  the  ordinary  selling  or  let- 
ting value  for  ordinary  agricultural  uses."  * 

*  See  Inaugural  Address  delivered  before  the  Sanitary  Institute  at  Dublin,  by 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.6.,  President  of  the  Congress. 
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According  to  the  above  estimate,  the  maximum  cost  for 
irrigation  fields  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  London,  exclusive 
of  the  sewerage  works  proper,  would  be  as  follows  : 

For  40,000  acres  of  land $120,000,000 

For  preparation  of  same 20,000,000 

Total $140,000,000 

At  this  rate  it  would  cost  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of 
Baltimore  by  irrigation,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  building  the 
sewers,  the  sum  of  $14,000,000 ;  or,  in  round  numbers,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  sewers  by  the  Waring  plan,  about 
$18,000,000. 

Col.  Waring  satirically  alludes  to  my  translation  of  M. 
Aubry-Vitet's  article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  MondeSy  for 
October,  1880,  in  which  the  author  strongly  condemns  the 
irrigation  process  as  practised  at  Paris,  and  declares  that  M. 
Aubry's  article  was  "  written  in  special  advocacy  of  a  particular 
method  of  chemical  purification."  To  this  I  have  no  reply,  as 
I  am  indiflferent  to  Col.  Waring's  satire  and  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  M.  Aubry-Vitet*s  object  was  in  writing  the 
article. 

To  cite  Paris  and  Breslau  as  examples  of  success  in  irri- 
gation proves  nothing.  In  neither  of  these  cities  has  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  utilize  all  the  sewage  produced,  only  such 
a  quantity  as  can  be  conveniently  used,  the  remainder  being 
discharged  into  the  rivers.  The  whole  sewage  of  Paris  amounts 
to  about  60,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  of  this,  according  to 
Col.  Waring's  own  statement,  only  about  four  and  a  half  million 
gallons  is  used  per  day  in  irrigation.  The  statement  of  Col. 
Waring,  that  the  efHuent  from  the  irrigation  fields  at  Gennevil- 
liers  is  as  pure  as  the  best  drinking-water  of  Paris,  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  water,  escaping  from  the  under 
drains  at  Gennevilliers,  is  only  to  a  very  small  extent  sewage 
effluent ;  it  is  the  ground-water  from  a  large  territory,  and 
therefore  supplied  greatly  by  rain-water  filtering  into  the  soil. 
The  people  on  the  farms  at  Gennevilliers  use  comparatively 
speaking  very  little  sewage  ;  and,  cceteris  paribus.xt'woyAA  have 
a  better  chance  to  get  purified  than  at  Berlin,  where  the  fields 
are  flooded  to  their  maximum  capacity. 
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But  the  most  important  question  is,  '*  Does  the  irriga- 
tion process  answer  fully  the  demand  of  public  health  ?  "  Dr. 
Koch  has  shown  that  the  comma  bacillus  multiplies  to  a  terri- 
ble extent  in  water-carriage  sewers,  and  that  the  spread  of 
cholera  keeps  pace  with  this  increase.  Accepting  this  theory, 
we  must  also  believe  that  the  particular  bacillus  of  cholera 
nostra  or  Asiatica,  of  diphtheria,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  of  yellow 
fever,  will,  when  present  in  the  excreta  of  some  sufferer  from 
the  disease,  increase  and  multiply  in  the  sewers  of  the  water- 
carriage  system  ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  proof,  nor  even 
claim,  that  these  germs  of  mortal  disease  are  not  destroyed  by 
the  process  of  irrigation  or  filtration,  we  must  look  upon  irriga- 
tion fields  with  great  suspicion,  if  not  dread. 

This  theory  was  accepted  and  promulgated  by  the  Paris 
Sewerage  Commission  of  1 88 1,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  savants^  St.  Claire  Deville,  Pasteur,  and  Brouardel. 
This  Commission  maintained  that,  as  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  particular  microbes  of  the  various  miasmatic 
diseases  were  destroyed  on  irrigation  fields,  all  human  excreta 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Paris  sewers,  and  be  removed 
preferably  by  some  pneumatic  process.  This  exhaustive  re- 
port culminates  in  the  maxim,  "  les  mati^res  excrementite  elles 
doivent  Hre exclues  des  egouts  de  Paris^**  and  to  this  it  adds  the 
advice  to  treat  the  remaining  sewage,  not  by  irrigation,  but  by 
'*  intermittent  downward  filtration,"  which  is  entirely  different 
from  the  process  of  irrigation. 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  Frankland  show  that  even  after 
the  most  careful  filtration  sewage-water  cannot  be  considered 
as  safe.  He  says,  "Water,  once  contaminated  with  sewage 
matter,  even  if  purified  subsequently  by  filtration  in  the  most 
perfect  way  attainable,  if  not  positively  dangerous,  is  still  un- 
safe to  be  used.  However  pure  water  may  appear  to  the  eye, 
and  however  agreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  yet  contain  animal 
organisms  of  a  dangerous  type." 

In  speaking  of  the  bored  wells  on  Manhattan  Island,  number- 
ing about  60  or  70,  and  varying  in  depth  from  2(5  to  2,CXX)  feet, 
18  being  more  than  five  hundred  feet  deep.  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler 
states,  that  the  water  from  such  wells  can  never  be  free  from 
danger  if  drank  before  being  boiled.  The  geological  formation 
renders  it  impossible,  he  says,  for  water  to  come  in  from  be- 
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yond  the  limits  of  the  island,  except  possibly  in  one  locality 
for  a  short  distance  south  of  Harlem  River.  It  is  only  filtered 
surface  water,  he  says,  and  however  clear  it  may  be^  it  is  always 
in  danger  of  containing  disease  germs  which  cannot  be  filtered 
out  by  the  soiL^ 

The  experiments  by  Professor  Thiersch  and  Dr.  Saunderson 
also  show  that  *'  water  poisoned  by  sewage  is  capable  of  propa- 
gating cholera,  even  though  the  water  be  boiled  and  drank  in 
the  form  of  tea.'*  Clearly,  then,  the  utmost  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  exclude  impure  fluids  and  other  offensive  matter,  not 
only  from  water-courses,  but  from  the  soil  as  well. 

Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
gineers of  London,  one  of  the  most  recent  authorities  upon 
sewage  disposal,  says  :  **  It  is  well  recognized  by  physicians 
that  the  poison  of  several  diseases  is  received  through  the  ' 
lungs  in  a  worse  form  than  through  the  stomach  ;  and  there 
must  be  times  when  the  sewage  carriers,  or  the  films  of  solid 
sewage  over  a  large  surface,  are  capable  of  evolving  gases  or 
germs  which  are  likely  to  pollute  the  air." 

Referring  to  the  effect  of  sewage  irrigation  upon  the  public 
health.  Dr.  Allen  Sturge,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Surveyors,  says :  *'  Great  complaints  have  been  made  at 
Gennevilliers  that  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  so  good 
as  before  its  introduction  (irrigation  by  sewage)  in  consequence 
of  a  rise  in  the  level  of  the  subterranean  water,  which  now  in- 
vades the  cellars  of  the  houses."  This  statement  is  corrobo- 
rated by  M.  Lefevre,  President  of  the  Soci6te  des  G6omfetres 
.  de  France,  who  has  to  make  valuation  surveys  of  this  dis- 
trict for  the  Civil  Courts  of  Paris.  He  says  :  **  Gennevilliers 
is  a  large  agricultural  village,  and  at  one  time  had  fine  prospects 
of  extension.  The  value  of  building  land  had  increased  to  a 
very  large  degree,  but  as  soon  as  the  neighborhood  between 
Gennevilliers  and  Asni^res  was  seen  to  be  invaded  by  the 
muddy  and  infected  waters  of  Paris,  this  land  lost  a  great  part 

*  See  Sanitary  Engineer,  March  22,  1883,  p.  366.  The  reader  is  also  referred 
to  a  paper  by  Professor  Chandler,  on  **  The  Sanitary  Chemistry  of  Water,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Reports  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  in  which  the  au- 
thor says :  *•  Many  diseases  of  the  most  fatal  character  are  now  traced  to  the  use  of 
water  poisoned  with  the  soakage  from  soils  charged  with  sewage  and  excremental 
matters." 
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of  its  value."  He  adds :  "  My  personal  opinion  is,  that  the 
dispersion  of  the  sewage  outside  the  great  towns  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  public  misfortune  for  the  localities  infected." 

In  the  Health  Department  of  the  recent  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Birmingham,  the  question,  "  What  is  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  town  sewage  ?  "  was  answered  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  E.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Pritchard  said:  ''Had  this  question  been  asked  me 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I,  like  many  others,  would 
have  suggested  irrigation  ;  but  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
has  caused  a  modification  of  my  views,  and  the  answer  now 
would  be  to  the  effect  that  local  circumstances  must  of  neces- 
sity govern  the  particular  method  of  treatment" 

He  continues :  "  With  suitable  land  and  proper  manage- 
ment good  results  are  obtainable  without  the  creation  of  a 
nuisance  ;  but,  as  the  true  value  appears  now  to  be  more  gen- 
erally known,  sewage  treated  by  broad  irrigation,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  does  not  at  the  present  time  find 
much  favor.  It  is  estimated  that  one  acre  will  purify  the  sew- 
age from  fifty  to  one  hundred  persons ;  this  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  such  land  is  not  continuously  treated.**  In  speaking 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  farm  at  Leamington,  Mr.  Pritchard 
says :  "The  first  consideration  would  generally  appear  to  be 
'  how  to  make  it  pay,'  leaving  the  purification  of  the  sewage  as 
the  lesser  factor." 

Another  authority  on  this  subject  is  Professor  Yirchow,  of 
Berlin.  At  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  German  Health  Society, 
this  great  physician  and  scientist  submitted,  among  other  prop- 
ositions, the  following :  '*  The  agricultural  employment  of  faecal 
matters  must  be  subject  to  strict  sanitary  supervision."  He 
showed  that  "  excrementitious  matters  when  applied  to  land, 
if  washed  into  streams  and  rivers,  even  as  effluents,  may  give 
rise  to  heavy  wholesale  pollution." 

Once  more.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Section  for  Clini- 
cal Medicine,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  Suffolk  District 
Medical  Society,  Mass.,  April  30,  1884,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Barnes, 
in  noticing  the  drainage  of  the  Woman's  Prison  in  Sherborne, 
Mass.,  says:  "Epuration  of  sewage  is  attempted  by  what  is 
known  as  Col.  Waring's  method.  Five  acres  of  land  are 
employed,  the  sewage  is  distributed  over  the  land  by  open- 
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joint  tile  drains,  and  the  effluent  drainage  is  led  off  by  tiles 
laid  five  feet  under  the  ground."  The  water  coming  from  the 
ground  is  represented  to  be  as  clear  as  spring-water,  but  an 
analysis  obtained  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
says  Dr.  Barnes,  **  is  proof  beyond  dispute  that  the  system 
amounts  to  nothing  by  way  of  purifying  the  sewage,  and  that 
it  (the  irrigation  field)  is  practically  a  mammoth  cesspool,  the 
contents  of  which  the  citizens  of  Boston  must  drink.'** 

I  have  now  done  with  this  discussion,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
further  controversy  with  Col.  Waring  is  concerned.  As  to 
the  criticisms  which  I  have  been  led  to  make  upon  his  system, 
they  have  been  inspired  by  no  ungenerous  feelings,  but  have 
grown  naturally  out  of  the  discussion.  As  far  as  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  system  are  founded  on  sound  principles  they  can- 
not suffer  from  such  an  examination  ;  if  the  system  possesses 
defects  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  pointed  out, 
still  less  reason  why  it  should  hot,  at  least,  be  submitted  to 
that  criticism  to  which  all  inventions  are  exposed. 

While  this  is  a  philosophical  age,  which  is  little  inclined  to 
take  anything  for  granted  without  investigation,  I  must  say 
that  I  have  observed  with  regret  that  my  efforts  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  the  merits  of  the  Differentiating 
Pneumatic  System  of  Liernur  have  been  met  by  certain  sani- 
tarians and  journals  with  irritation  and  clamor,  rather  than  with 
that  coolness  and  rationality  of  inquiry  and  argument  which 
alone  form  the  road  to  truth. 


Pearline  being  2i  pure  soap,  quickly  and^entirely  soluble,  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  of  all  detergents  and  antiseptics.  With 
a  liberal  use  of  it  to  the  person  and  in  the  laundry,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air,  disease  may  commonly  be  kept 
at  a  distance.  But  if  through  any  mischance  or  negligence  in 
this  respect,  rendering  thorough  purification  necessary,  scrub- 
bing with  a  warm-water  solution  of  Pearline  is  an  effective 
remedy. 

*  See  The  Sanitarian,  September,  1884. 
a2 
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MORE  EXAMPLES   OF  YELLOW-FEVER   "IMPOSI- 
TIONS." * 


By  Stanford  £.  Chaillk,  M.D. 


The  following  facts  deserve  recording  in  order  to  guide  the 
historian  of  yellow  fever,  to  warn  sanitary  authorities  against 
undue  credulity,  and  to  illustrate  anew  the  time  and  labor  fre- 
quently required  to  hoist  truth  from  out  the  bottom  of  that 
well  where  it  often  lies  concealed. 

In  New  Orleans  in  1882  three  cases  of  undoubted  yellow 
fever  died  in  one  limited  locality.  Whether  the  disease  was 
imported  from  Havana  by  the  Marco  Aurelio,  or  from  Colon  in 
the  ballast  of  the  He  Marthe,  was  doubtful.  The  latter  view 
was  condemned  with  considerable  indignation  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which,  it  should  be  noted, 
has  been,  since  April,  1884,  in  totally  different  hands.  Bearing 
on  this  subject,  the  Annual  Report  for  1882  of  the  Louisiana 
Board  contains  the  following : 

Seven  pages  (234-241)  record  much  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  yellow  fever  in  Colon,  in  1882.  Among  other 
witnfesses  the  United  States  Consul,  James  Thorington,  says 
*'  that  there  has  been  no  yellow  fever  there  for  the  past  ten 
years,  except  two  years  ago  last  May."  Another  consul,  a 
doctor,  several  newspapers,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  at  Panama,  Dr.  Wallis,  are  all  quoted  in  full,  and  to  such 
effect  that  the  Louisiana  Board  drew  therefrom  these  con- 
clusions : 

•'  From  the  preceding  courteous  and  valuable  communica- 
tion of  President  Daniel  Quijano  Wallis,  it  is  evident  that  dur- 
ing the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  up  to  October  13,  1882, 
the  actual  sanitary  condition  of  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon 

*  This  article  is  a  continuation  and  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on  "Yellow 
Fever  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Colon  in  1882,"  etc.,  published  in  the  January  No.,  1884, 
of  the  //nv  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  and  in  the  February  No.,  1884, 
of  Thb  Sanitarian,  of  New  York. 
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was  good,  and  that  they  were  free  from  such  epidemic  and  con- 
tagiouf  diseases  as  small-pox  and  yellow  fever. 

"  Even  if  the  ballast,  which  was  accused  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  National  Board  of  Health  and  the  Medical  Director 
of  the  New  Orleans  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Association  of  engen- 
dering yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  in  1882,  had  been  received 
from  Colon  (which  it  was  not),  the  testimony  of  the  men  best 
able  to  settle  this  question  proclaims  the  absence  of  yellow 
fever  from  both  Panama  and  Colon  (Aspinwall). 

"  The  ballast  of  the  He  Marthe  was  taken  aboard  in  the 
port  of  Cardenas,  Wales,  and  not  in  the  port  of  Panama,  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  Mississippi  Quarantine  Station  and 
of  the  United  States  Custom-House." 

These  quotations  show  that  the  Louisiana  Board  maintained 
that  the  ballast  of  the  He  Marthe  did  not  come  from  and  that 
there  was  no  yellow  fever  at  Colon,  and  therefore  that  said 
ballast  could  not  be  infected.  The  results  of  these  conclusions 
were,  that  said  ballast  was  discharged  in  June  upon  a  wharf  in 
a  thickly  settled  locality  ;  that  some  of  it  was  used,  a  few  days 
thereafter,  to  repair  streets  ;  that,  two  days  after  the  discharge, 
the  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  in  a  house  very  near  the 
pile  of  ballast ;  that  this  ballast  was  denounced  as  suspicious  ; 
and  that,  thereupon,  the  Louisiana  Board  exonerated  itself 
from  all  blame  by  such  statements  as  those  above  quoted. 

Facts  will  now  be  presented  in  proof,  first,  that  there  was 
yellow  fever  at  Colon ;  and,  second,  that  the  ballast  of  the 
He  Marthe  did  come  from  Colon  and  not  from  Wales. 

Having  been  assured  that  Dr.  Wallis  was  a  reliable  gentle- 
man and  worthy  of  his  official  post,  I  was  induced  to  examine 
critically  the  official  document  which  the  Louisiana  Board 
designated  "  the  preceding  courteous  and  valuable  communi- 
cation of  President  Daniel  Quijano  Wallis."  This  document 
is  published  in  Spanish  by  the  Louisiana  Board,  and,  on  read- 
ing its  translation,  I  was,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  its  con- 
tents made  by  the  Louisiana  Board  and  quoted  above,  exceed- 
ingly surprised  to  find  that  what  Dr.  Wallis  really  said; 
October  13,  1882,  was  as  follows  :  **  The  actual  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon  is,  generally  speaking, 
good,  as  there  does  not  prevail  at  present,  any  one  of  the  usual 
epidemic  diseases  ;  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  small-pox 
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yellow  fever  ^  and  the  malarial  fevers  in  their  numerous  varieties 
and  forms  are  never  missing  in  these  intertropical  regions, 
where  they  are  truly  endemic''  My  interpreter  absolutely 
refuses  to  translate  the  original  Spanish  of  this  sentence,  into 
**  the  absence  of  yellow  fever  from  both  Panama  and  Colon." 

Farther,  a  resident  physician  of  Panama,  and  an  ex-member 
of  its  Board  of  Health,  published  November,  1884,  the  following  : 

Yellow  fever  **  is  and  has  been  endemic  since  the  epidemic 
of  1868.  There  were  many  deaths  in  Colon  in  1882  from  it, 
as  well  as  a  number  among  the  shipping.  Of  twenty-seven 
cases  admitted  to  the  Canal  Hospital  there,  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber of  1882,  it  is  said,  on  excellent  authority,  that  eighteen 
died."  A  well-informed,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  a 
thoroughly  reliable  correspondent,  has  added  to  the  above  the 
following  evidence  :  There  were  in  the  Canal  Hospital  at  Colon, 
May  to  September,  1882,  29  cases  of  genuine  yellow  fever,  of 
whom  19  died ;  Dr.  Seary,  an  American,  died  in  May ;  the 
lady  superintendent  of  the  hospital  died  in  July ;  and  there 
were  numerous  cases  in  the  shipping,  Dr.  Hitchcock  having 
attended  three  cases  on  one  vessel.  Assurance  was  farther 
given  that  there  were  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Colon,  in  every 
month  beginning  with  May,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  securing 
the  truth  resulted  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  truth  con- 
flicted with  the  interests  of  the  canal  company,  the  influence 
of  which  now  predominates  on  the  Isthmus. 

Although  I,  as  an  officer  of  the  National  Board,  and  some 
others  contended,  in  1882,  that  probably  yellow  fever  was  pres- 
ent in  Colon,  and  that  the  ballast  of  the  He  Marthe  did  come 
from  there,  and  therefore  that  measures  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  infection  should  be  vigorously  enforced,  none  the  less 
it  has  taken  two  years  to  secure  the  facts  which  have  been  and 
are  to  be  stated.  Those  already  stated  seem  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  there  were  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  Colon  and 
its  harbor  in  1882,  there  having  been  not  less  than  29  cases 
solely  in  the  hospital.  Yet,  during  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence, the  evidence  was  such  as  not  only  to  induce  the  Louisi- 
ana Board  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  yellow  fever  at  Colon, 
but  also  to  induce  the  State  quarantine  officer  to  report  to 
said  board,  September  19,  1882  (see  p.  278,  Annual  Report), 
as  follows : 
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**  During  the  past  twelve  months  the  existence  of  a  single 
case  of  yellow  fever  at  Colon  or  its  surrounding  country  has 
not  come  within  my  knowledge,  and,  furthermore,  I  am  thor- 
oughly satisfied,  if  there  had  been  a  case,  I  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  heard  of  it,  as  I  have  availed  myself  of  every 
opportunity  to  question  various  persons  arriving  from  Colon 
in  regard  to  this  particular  disease,  not  to  speak  of  the  bills  of 
health  of  the  U.  S.  Consul  (a  most  reliable  authority),  all  of 
which  have  been  clean.  The  ship  He  Marthe  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  sailing  vessels  arriving  at  this  port,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  from  her  captain,  has  never  had  any  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  on  board.  She  had  400  tons  of  ballast  on 
board  upon  her  last  arrival  at  this  station ;  100  of  which  was 
iron  and  300  rock." 

From  whence  came  this  300  tons  of  rock-ballast  which 
gave  rise  to  so  much  discussion  and  recrimination  ? 

The  Louisiana  Board  officially  declared,  that  **  the  ballast 
of  the  He  Marthe  was  taken  aboard  in  the  port  of  Cardenas, 
Wales,  and  not  in  the  port  of  Panama  [should  be  Colon],  as 
shown  by  the  record  of  the  Miss.  Quarantine  Station,  and  of 
the  U.  S.  Custom-House.  **  Whatever  may  have  been  recorded 
at  the  Custom-House  and  at  the  Miss.  Quarantine  Station  by 
the  State  officer,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  quarantine 
officer  of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  at  said  station,  was  in- 
formed by  the  officers  of  the  He  Marthe  that  the  300  tons  of 
rock-ballast  came  from  Colon,  and  he  so  recorded  it  in  his  offi- 
cial report,  which  was  sent  both  to  the  National  and  to  the 
State  Board.  Does  experience  justify  the  supposition  that  the 
officers  of  the  He  Marthe  made  a  false  statement  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  and  at  the  time  it  was  unsuspected, 
and,  subsequently  when  the  vessel  became  suspected,  that 
these  officers  then  corrected  their  falsehood  and  told  the  truth  ? 

In  any  case,  the  ballast  did  come  from  Colon,  as  has  been 
at  last  conclusively  proved  by  the  following  copy  of  an  official 
document,  the  original  of -which  I  hold  in  my  possession : 

*'  Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
At  Colon,  February  28,  1885. 
"  Jfay  27, 1882.    Ship  He Marthty  ^oo  forts dallas/y  a/ $2.50.  .$750. 
*'  I,  the  undersigned  Consul  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  Colon,  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  do  hereby  certify 
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that  the  above  extract  is  a  true  and  faithful  copy  of  an  original 
entry  on  the  books  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  the 
same  having  been  carefully  examined  and  compared  by  me 
and  found  to  ag^ee  word  for  word  and  figure  for  figure. 

'*  Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  this  Consulate,  at 
Colon,  this  28th  day  of  February,  1885. 

*'R.  K.  Wright,  Jr., 

U.  S.  Consul,  Colon." 

Surely  it  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  all  Boards  of 
Health,  and  of  all  quarantine  and  sanitary  officers,  that  in  1882 
such  evidence  was  presented  to  the  Louisiana  Board  of  Health 
that  it  was  induced  to  proclaim  that  Vera  Cruz  was  **  known 
to  be  at  present  perfectly  healthy,"  and  yet  the  board  was 
**  imposed  on  ;  "  that  yellow  fever  was  absent  from  Colon,  and 
yet  the  board  was  imposed  on  ;  and  that  the  ballast  of  the  He 
Marthe  came  from  uninfected  Wales,  and  yet  again  the  board 
was  imposed  on.  Worse  still,  the  public  was  taught  to  regard 
the  few  sanitarians  who  were  not  imposed  on  as  enemies  to  the 
commerce  and  prosperity  of  New  Orleans. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  now  or  hereafter  take 
such  interest  in  the  subject  discussed  as  to  desire  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  reference  is  made  to  the  following  sources  of 
information : 

The  N.  O.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  pp.  227-233, 
September  No.,  1882,  and  pp.  526-535,  January  No.,  1884; 
the  "  Annual  Report,  1882,  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State 
of  La.,"  pp.  230-241  ;  the  *'  Annual  Report,  1882,  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health,"  pp.  504,  505  ;  and  The  SANITARIAN, 
New  York,  pp.  137-145,  February  No.,  1884. 


Safe  Milk. — Medical  and  sanitary  journals  are  filled  with 
distressing  accounts  of  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  by  means  of  infected 
milk.  Until  stringent  provisions  can  be  made  by  law  for  the 
inspection  of  **  dairies,"  including  the  families  of  dairymen  and 
all  who  handle  milk,  the  only  safety  for  the  people  is  to  boil 
their  milk  before  using  it.  The  germs  of  disease  are,  as  a  rule, 
quite  harmless  when  well  cooked. — 0,  W,  IVigkfs  Maxims, 
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WINE. 
Shall  We  Ever  Take  a  Little?    If  so,  When? 


Bt  Edwin  R.  Maxson,  Esq.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


To  answer  this  question  we  must  inquire  what  wine  is. 

The  English  word  wine  is  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  win  ; 
German,  wein  ;  Danish_and  Swedish,  vin,  viin  ;  Welsh,  gwin  ; 
Russian,  vino;  Latin,  vinum ;  Italian  and  Spanish,  vino ; 
French,  vin  ;  Greek,  otvo? ;  JEoWc,  foinos ;  Ethiopia,  wine  ; 
and  Hebrew,  vin  (Webster). 

The  Oriental  word,  according  to  Webster,  **  seems  to  be 
connected  with  ayn,  a  fountain,  and  anah^  to  thrust,'^to  press, 
or  press  out ;  "  and  hence,  while  the  word  wine  may  now  gen- 
erally mean  the  fermented  materials  **  pressed  out,"  as  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  currant,  or  other  fruit ;  if  "  pressed  out,"  whether 
fermented  or  not,  it  may,  from  the  Oriental  word,  very  properly 
be  called  wine,  as  it  always  has  been  ;  the  sugar  of  the  juices 
not  having  passed  through  the  vinous  fermentation  constitut- 
ing alcohol. 

There  has  been,  however,  of  late,  a  tendency  to  the  opinion 
that  the  word  wine  belongs  to  the  Indo-European  languages, 
the  root  being  either  ** yarosky  to  get  possession  of,"  or  perhaps 
more  likely  the  word  from  which  **  asis^''  used  in  Isaiah  xlix. 
26,  etc.,  is  derived,  which  signifies  "to  tread,"  because  wine 
was  obtained  from  grapes  by  treading  on  them  with  the  feet. 
In  either  case,  as  well  as  in  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  roots 
first  given,  the  word  wine  means,  primarily,  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  etc. 

This,  doubtless,  was  the  wine  used  at  the  "marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee"  (John  ii.),  and  also  by  the  Great  Physician 
at  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  and  on  other  Occasions. 
While,  then,  the  word  wine  may  often  mean  the  fermented 
juice,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Hebrew,  Christian,  and  other  ancient 
records,  it  need  not  necessarily,  and  evidently  does  not  gen- 
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erally ;  the  term  "  strong  drink  "  being  used  for  fermented,  and 
"  wine"  for  unfermented  juice,  in  accordance  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Oriental  words,  whether  of  Hebrew  or  Indo-Eu- 
ropean origin. 

With  this  view  we  can  more  readily  understand  the  injunc- 
tion (Proverbs  xxiii.  30-32),  to  **  look  not  upon  the  wine  when 
it  is  red  [fermented,  evidently]  ;  when  it  giveth  his  color  in 
the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright  [foameth]  ;  at  the  last 
[when  fermented]  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder." 

Wine  fermented  is  a  medicine,  being  stimulant,  irritant,  and 
antiseptic,  with  little  or  no  nutritive  properties.  While  unfer- 
mented wine  contains  starch,  sugar,  and  other  slightly  nutri- 
tive ingredients,  but  no  alcohol,  being  harmless  as  a  drink,  and 
supplying  to  the  system,  in  a  pleasant  form,  a  small  amount  of 
nourishment,  besides  the  water,  which  may  be  of  use  in  diges- 
tion, satisfying  thirst,  which,  when  normal,  is  a  call  for  it. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  forms,  evidently,  that  Paul  the  Apostle 
prescribed  wine  for  his  **  son  Timothy,"  as  he  styles  him,  in  his 
epistle  (i  Timothy  v.  23,)  being  apparently  anxious  about  his 
health,  as  well  as  for  his  spiritual  welfare.  If  he  here  meant 
wine  fermented,  it  was  as  a  medicine  ;  if  the  unfermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  he  meant  it  as  a  nutritive  drink,  doubtless  better 
in  his  condition  than  bad  water.  In  either  case,  as  we  find 
the  prescription  in  the  said  first  epistle  (v.  23),  he  was  careful 
to  insert  the  word  little  "for  the  stomach's  sake,"  and  his 
'*  often  infirmities." 

It  was  evidently  in  one  of  these  forms,  and  for  one  of  these 
purposes,  that  the  wise  man  in  Proverbs  xxi.  1-6,  after  pre- 
scribing strong  drink  [fermented  wine]  as  a  stimulant  for  "him 
that  is  ready  to  perish,"  being  very  low;  and  "  wine  [unfer- 
mented] to  those  that  be  of  a  heavy  heart,"  really  not  sick  but 
desponding.  This  position  is  confirmed  again  by  the  declara. 
tion  of  the  wise  man  (Proverbs  xx.  i),  as  follows :  *' Wine  [un- 
fermented doubtless]  is  a  mocker,"  being  of  but  little  account, 
"  strong  drink  [fermented  wine]  is  raging,"  being  intoxicating, 
and  "  whosoever  is  deceived,"  or  gets  the  wrong  kind,  the  fer- 
mented, "  is  not  wise,"  if  he  must  take  either  kind.  And  this 
really  appears  to  be  the  rationale  of  this  declaration,  as  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  had  any  form  of  distilled  spirits,  or  even  logger. 
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at  the  time  of  this  writing,  B.C.  lOOO,  and  hence  more  than  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  years  ago. 

Now  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Paul  in  prescribing  wine 
was  careful  to  write  his  prescription  a  "  litt/e,**  knowing  well, 
if  he  meant  the  fermented,  the  dangers  of  an  overdose  ;  or,  if 
he  meant  the  unfermented,  the  propensity  of  his  patient,  as  of 
persons  generally,  to  take  too  much  drink,  thereby  impairing 
digestion  instead  of  improving  the  stomach  when  infirm,  for 
which  the  prescription  was  made,  as  he  expressly  states,  their 
water  very  likely  being  bad,  and  hence  prescribed  when  he 
was  ill. 

This,  too,  appears  to  have  been  the  idea  in  Proverbs  xxxi. 
6,  the  wine,  if  unfermented,  doubtless  being  prescribed  as  a 
simple,  pleasant,  nourishing  drink'to  those  that  are  of  a  '*  heavy 
heart  ;'*  or,  if  fermented,  as  a  stimulant  to  those  that  are  feeble  ; 
or,  if  "ready  to  perish,"  as  an  irritant,  doubtless.  So  much, 
then,  for  these  prescriptions.  And  lest  incompetent  persons, 
that  are  easily  deceived,  should  be  improperly  taking  or  pre- 
scribing for  others  either  form  of  this  medicine,  it  may  be  well 
to  remember  the  declaration  already  referred  to  (Proverbs  xx. 
i),  that  **  wine  is  a  mocker,"  and  *'  strong  drink  is  raging,"  and 
that  '*  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise."  And  as 
this  declaration  is  a  general  one,  it  was  evidently  intended  for 
the  prescriber  and  the  person  prescribed  for.  And  these  dec- 
larations and  prescriptions  in  relation  to  non-alcoholic  and  alco- 
holic or  fermented  wine,  constituting  the  strong  drink  of  ancient 
times,  may  apply  equally  well  to  all  modern  forms  of  the  med- 
icine, including  lager  and  the  various  forms  of  distilled  strong 
drink  or  ardent  spirits  now  prescribed,  and  by  some  taken 
without  being  prescribed,  and,  worse  still,  without  being  indi- 
cated ;  the  prescriber  and  person  prescribed  for  both  being 
*'  deceived  thereby,"  and  hence  **  are  not  wise." 

I  have  purposely  referred  to  these  prescriptions  and  dec- 
larations in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  sacred  writings  to  show 
what  men  in  the  early  and  middle  ages  knew  and  said  bearing 
on  this  question. 

I  might  refer  to  others.  The  fifth  command  of  the  Bud- 
dhists is  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor."  But 
whether  this  was  intended  to  prohibit  their  use  as  a  medicine,  I 
do  not  know.    The  Buddha  wrote  or  lived  and  taught  about  B.C. 
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700,  and  hence-about  three  hundred  years  later  than  the  writer  of 
the  Proverbs  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  which  I  have  referred ; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should  have  set  up  a 
lower  standard  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicants  than 
the  Buddha.  Nor  do  I  think  they  did.  They  evidently  agreed, 
when  properly  understood.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  Ko- 
ran, the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans,  written  about 
one  thousand  six  hundred  years  later  than  the  Proverbs  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  hence  one  thousand  three  hundred  years  later 
than  the  Buddha. 

In  the  Koran,  thus  written  by  Mohammed,  all  forms  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  strictly  forbidden,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  and  fifth  chapters.  And  no  good  Mohammedan  will 
take  intoxicating  drinks  in  any  form,  unless  as  a  medicine,  if 
even  then.  And  I  am  charitable  enough  to  believe  that  we 
must  not  attribute  to  the  wise  man  of  the  Hebrews,  or  to  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Christians,  a  lower  standard  of  morals, 
as  regards  intoxicating  drinks,  than  was  set  up  by  Moham- 
med of  Arabia,  as  well  as  by  the  Buddha  of  Hindustan.  With 
the  Oriental  meaning  of  the  word  wine^  whether  of  Hebrew  or 
Indo-European  derivation,  which  I  have  given,  and  the  ex- 
planation offered,  there  is  no  discrepancy ;  and  the  Christian 
standard  of  temperance,  which,  though  sometimes  scoffed  at, 
when  correctly  understood,  is  second  to  none.  There  has 
been,  however,  a  want  of  coming  up  to  the  standard  by  indi- 
viduals in  all  ages  of  the  world,  since  intoxicants  were  known, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  ;  and  I  fear  there  may  be  danger  of  it  in  the 
future,  without  the  greatest  care  and  prudence  by  all. 

Going  back  to  the  early  post-diluvian  times,  we  find  that 
the  good  old  patriarch  preacher  Noah  (B.C.  2348),  whose  cleri- 
cal office  is  substantiated  by  St.  Peter  in  his  second  epistle, 
(ii.  S)  who  is  believed  by  some  to  have  discovered  the  process 
of  wine-making,  having  "planted  a  vineyard,"  "drank  of  the 
wine,"  as  we  find  in  Genesis  ix.  21,  and  either  making  some 
mistake  in  the  kind,  or  taking  it  when  not  indicated,  or  else 
too  much  of  it,  he  **  became  drunk."  Perhaps,  if  he  invented 
wine-making  he  may  have  drank  of  the  unfermented,  finding 
it  apparently  harmless ;  and  then,  unwittingly  taking  some 
after  it  had  foamed,  which  he  may  have  noticed,  it  having  be- 
come alcoholic,  he  got  more  effect  than  he  anticipated,  poor 
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man.  If  so,  he  and  his  friends  doubtless,  in  witnessing  the  in- 
ebriating poisonous  eflfects,  supposed  that  he  must  die.  And 
later,  he  or  some  of  his  friends  doubtless  set  about  to  find  out 
means  of  preventing  their  wine  from  undergoing  this  fearful 
change  ;  and  hence  the  various  processes  discovered,  and  de- 
scribed by  the  early  Geoponic  writers  to  prevent  the  fermenta- 
tion of  wine ;  thus  keeping  it  to  be  drunk  as  must^  free  from 
alcohol ;  and  among  these  processes  was  the  **  placing  it  in 
jars  or  bottles,  and  then  burying  it  in  the  earth,"  as  referred 
to  by  the  very  learned  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  of  the  University 
of  London,  in  his  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  article  Wine,  to 
which  those  not  having  more  elaborated  treatises  on  this  sub- 
ject are  respectfully  referred. 

But  Noah  was  not  the  only  one  that  has  failed  to  keep  up 
to  the  standard.  Good  old  Isaiah  (vi.  12)  speaks  of  his  people, 
saying  (B.C.  712)  :  *'  I  will  fetch  wine,  and  we  will  fill  ourselves 
with  strong  drink,"  having  the  fermented  as  well  as  the  unfer- 
mented,  doubtless.  So  the  angel  that  brought  such  good  tid- 
ings to  the  childless  wife  of  Manoah,  understanding  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  of  some  not  to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of 
temperance,  cautioned  her  (Judges  xiii.  4,  B.C.  1133)  to  **  be- 
ware and  drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,"  meaning,  as  I  be- 
lieve he  did,  unfermented  and  fermented  wine,  he  prescribed 
wisely,  as  an  angel  should,  knowing  well  that  she  would  not 
need  a  stimulant,  and  that  water  would  be  better  for  her  than 
even  unfermented  wine. 

All  the  way  down  through  the  ages,  more  or  less  wine  has 
been  taken  when  not  indicated.  And  though  the  fermented 
is  emphatically  a  medicine,  and  the  non-fermented  slightly  so, 
perhaps,  either  form,  in  some  cases  may  be  a  convenience  ;  the 
latter  for  sacramental  purposes,  and  the  former  as  a  stimulant, 
irritant,  or  antiseptic  ;  and  yet,  wine  has  been  proscribed  in 
the  main  by  some  of  the  best  physicians,  sanitarians,  and 
moralists  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  since  it  was  known,  even  as 
a  medicine,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  to  the  end  of 
time. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  that  while  unfermented  wine 
is  comparatively,  if  not  absolutely  harmless,  and  may  very 
properly  be  used  for  sacramental  purposes,  or  even  as  a  drink 
in  some  diseased  conditions,  instead  of  poor  water,  when  pure 
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is  not  at  hand,  or  in  some  cases  if  it  is,  as  it  contains  some  nu- 
triment ;  fermented  wine  may  occasionally  be  indicated  as  a 
medicine,  but  never  legitimately  for  any  other  purpose.  And 
if  good  old  Parson  Noah  made  such  an  awful  mistake  in  pre- 
scribing it,  unadvisedly  or  unwittingly  in  his  own  case,  getting 
the  wrong,  fermented,  kind,  or  else  in  too  large  or  too  many 
doses,  would  it  not  be  best  for  us  to  be  careful  how  we  pre- 
scribe it,  for  ourselves  or  others,  lest  we,  too,  might  not  be  in- 
firm in  such  a  way  as  to  require  it,  and  so  become  exposed  to  the 
disgrace  which  befell  that  good  old  patriarch,  preacher,  and  as 
some  have  supposed  (Newman)  afterward  Emperor  of  China, 
who  doubtless  supposed  he  needed  it,  being  very  likely  of  a 
"heavy  heart"  after  losing  his  antediluvian  property,  and 
spending  so  much  time  {one  hundred  and  twenty  years)  and 
money  as  he  had  in  building  a  ship  which,  though  it  had  saved 
himself  and  family,  *  etc.,  was  then  on  dry  land,  and  hence  a 
magnificent  loss. 

If,  then,  we  may  take  a  little  unfermented  wine  for  sacra- 
mental purposes,  and  instead  of  poor  water,  in  certain  cases  of 
indisposition — ^like  that  of  Timothy — and  possibly  even  a  little 
fermented  wine  when  the  stomach  has  been  rendered  ansemic, 
and  the  nervous  system  is  prostrated,  a  condition  often  pro- 
duced by  a  worse  evil — tobacco — the  stimulant  calling  more 
blood  to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  temporarily  excit- 
ing the  nervous  system,  may  possibly  improve  the  appetite  and 
even  digestion,  more  nourishment  being  prepared  for  the  sys- 
tem for  a  time.  But  this  is  only  in  diseased  conditions,  and 
even  then,  if  continued  for  any  considerable  time,  inflammation 
of  the  gastric  mucous  menibrane  may  be  produced,  attended 
with  indigestion,  and  ultimately  ulceration  may  be  the  result. 
And  besides,  as  the  kidneys  in  throwing  off  from  the  system 
fermented  wine,  or  any  other  form  of  alcoholic  medicines,  are 
very  apt  to  become  inflamed  or  irritated,  too  much  blood  thus 
being  brought  to  the  enlarged  capillaries  of  their  minute  se- 
creting tissues,  depositions  often  thus  take  place,  constituting 
albuminuria  or  Bright's  disease,  a  very  frequent  cause  of  death 
at  the  present  time,  so  generally  attributed  to  overwork,  and 
thus  the  multitude  are  being  **  deceived  thereby,"  to  their  de- 
struction, body  and  soul,  it  is  awfully  to  be  feared.  Big  doses 
of  fermented  wine,  or  a  lesser  quantity  of  distilled  spirits,  by 
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acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  nerve-centres,  may  very  rarely  be 
a  good  prescription  to  rally  the  system  of  those  **  ready  to 
perish,"  till  by  permanent  tonics  and  nourishment  the  patient 
may  be  sustained. 

Alcohol,  in  any  form,  may  also  sometimes  act  as  an  antisep- 
tic in  putrid  disease  ;  and  when  it  is  the  most  available  anti- 
septic at  hand  it  should  be  prescribed  and  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  also  as  a  stimulant  and  irritant.  But  in  all  cases, 
when  indicated,  it  should  be  suspended  as  soon  as  a  safer 
remedy  to  fulfil  the  indications  can  be  made  available.  And 
no  person  in  health,  under  any  circumstances,  should  ever  take 
even  a  little  dose  of  this  medicine,  nor  when  sick,  unless  pre- 
scribed by  a  competent  physician,  who  is  not  under  its  influ- 
ence, or  that  of  any  other  stimulant  or  narcotic.  If  this  medi- 
cine had  always  been  used  by  all  thus  legitimately,  down 
through  the  ages  to  the  present  time,  human  life  would  not 
have  dwindled  down  from  a  thousand  years  to  an  average  of 
less  than  forty  ;  the  human  intellect,  having  a  better  instru- 
ment through  which  to  act,  would  not  have  become  thus 
cramped  ;  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  would  not  have  become 
so  much  beclouded ;  the  crimes  of  our  race  would  have  been, 
in  a  great  degree,  averted ;  and  the  millennial  morn  might  now 
have  been,  as  it  were,  dawning,  instead  of  our  present  array 
of  drunkards,  criminals,  paupers,  etc. 

Now,  to  keep  the  intellects  of  our  children,  as  well  as  our 
own,  up  to  a  point  at  which  they  and  we  may  not  be  likely  to 
be  '*  deceived"  by  this  medicine,  and  hence  go  to  taking  it, 
when  not  indicated,  or  thus  prescribing  it  for  others,  we  should 
all  obey  the  laws  of  life  and  health  in  every  particular,  avoid- 
ing ourselves  late  suppers,  tobacco,  and  all  forms  of  narcotics  ; 
keeping  from  children  candies,  and  all  other  unnecessary  and 
unwholesome  trash ;  having  them  take  food  with  strict  regular- 
ity ;  having  pantaloons  and  other  garments  to  suitably  cover 
their  arms  and  legs,  thus  avoiding  an  undue  quantity  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  etc.  ;  keeping  from  them  dime  novels  and  other 
such  trash,  and  not  allowing  them  to  approach  even  any  of  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  crime.  For  though  the  neglect  of  these 
essential  precautions  may  appear  to  some  as  of  very  little  ac- 
count, it  is,  I  am  satisfied  from  careful  observation  -  in  this 
country   and     abroad,    mainly   from   such    imprudences   and 
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neglects,  that  much  of  the  mental  weakness  and  most  of  the 
physical  ills  are  acquired,  which  by  degrees  cloud  and  degrade 
the  moral  sense,  leading  to  a  reckless  disregard  of  consistency, 
temperance,  and  moral  purity,  and  hence  to  the  improper  use 
of  wine  and  other  intoxicants,  and  ultimately  to  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  and  crime  :  God  forbid! 

As  a  final  conclusion,  then,  it  may  properly  be  s^iid  that 
grapes  are  a  wholesome  delicious  fruit,  and  wine,  unfermented, 
derived  from  them,  being  slightly  nourishing,  pleasant,  and 
perhaps  feebly  medicinal,  may  very  properly  be  used  for  sac- 
ramental  purposes,  or  instead  of  poor  water  ;  while  fermented 
wine,  being  alcoholic,  and  strictly  medicinal,  should  not  be 
used  except  as  a  medicine,  when  prescribed  by  a  competent 
physician,  who  is  a  strictly  temperate  prudent  person. 

No.  208  Madison  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January,  1885. 


A  Mate  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere.— A  youthful  athlete 
from  Dublin,  named  Patrick,  recently  visited  his  uncle,  a  fel- 
low-countryman who  was  pursuing  the  respectable  avocation 
of  butcher  in  Rome.  His  uncle  took  him  about  the  city  to 
see  the  wonders.  On  Patrick's  return  home,  he  told  his 
sweetheart  that  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  he  saw  in 
Rome  was  a  shtone  man. 

"  A  shtone  man  !  "  exclaimed  Bridget. 

''  Yes,"  replied  Pat ;  **  and  they  called  him  the  Polly  Bel- 
vedere. As  we  were  looking  at  the  shtone  man,  says  my  uncle 
to  me,  says  he,  *  Patrick,  you  and  the  Polly  Belvedere  are  very 
much  aloike/  And  be  that,  we  measured.  I  was  broader 
than  him  in  the  fut,  but  he  was  higher  than  me  in  the  instep. 
I  was  larger  than  him  around  the  ankle,  but  he  had  me  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  My  knee  was  larger  than  his,  but  he  was  better 
than  me  in  the  thigh.  My  belly  was  twice  as  large  round  as 
his,  but  his  brist  was  twice  as  large  round  as  mine.  Then, 
again,  my  neck  was  much  larger  than  his,  but  his  head  was 
larger  than  mine  ;  but,  as  my  uncle  said,  on  the  general  aver- 
age, we  were  just  about  the  same," 
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Cholera  and  Sewage. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  cholera  the  medical  profession 
appears  to  be  still  at  sea ;  to  know  no  more  about  the  par- 
ticulate nature  of  cholera  than  it  did  before  Koch  went  to 
Egypt  and  India  to  find  the  comma  bacillus,  which,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  English  Commissioners  and  the  recent  dis- 
cussion of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  turns 
out  to  be  a  common  bacillus  with  no  peculiar  significance.  In 
its  mode  of  development  in  artificial  cultures  it  does  not  differ 
from  the  ordinary  mode  of  growth  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  and 
is  common  to  other  intestinal  affections  besides  cholera. 

Meanwhile  the  votaries  of  preventive  medicine  in  England 
are  urging  local  sanitary  measures  with  increasing  vigor.  In 
London  especially,  the  grandest  sewerage  system  in  the  world, 
as  regards  magnitude,  constructed  with  more  reference  to  en- 
gineering skill  than  to  sanitary  knowledge,  is  liow  discovered 
to  be,  in  the  event  of  the  arrival  of  vessels  with  cholera  on 
board,  an  alarming  source  of  danger.  The  Thames,  as  de- 
scribed on  another  page  of  this  number,  is,  for  its  whole  width, 
in  some  places  black  with  putrid  sewage,  looking  as  if  unmixed 
and  unalloyed,  and  the  stench  intolerable  ;  insomuch  that  three 
out  of  five  Commissioners,  and  also  their  clerk,  suffered  from 
severe  diarrhoea  after  a  day's  inspection.  And  yet  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  who  was  knighted  for  this  great  engineering  feat  of 
making  the  chief  watercourse  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world 
an  open  sewer,  proposes  to  extend  the  system,  to  continue  to 
pour  all  the  sewage  of  the  world's  great  metropolis  into  its 
chief  watercourse,  notwithstanding  ,it  has  already  become  a 
noisome  open  sewer.  But,  with  this  proposition,  Sir  Joseph 
is  said  to  stand  quite  alone.  Sanitarians  can  now  afford  to 
differ  with  him,  and  the  public  mind  is  turned  back  to  the 
warnings  of  the  more  deserving  Edwin  Chadwick,  who  foretold 
the  dangers  of  such  a  system  more  than  forty  years  ago.  There 
is  now  said  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  sewage  of 
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London  must  be  either  taken  to  sea,  or  promptly  subjected  to 
such  treatment  as  will  transform  it  into  a  fertilizing  product 
without  danger  to  the  public  health. 

Ere  long  one  or  the  other  of  these  processes  will  doubtless 
be  adopted,  for,  notwithstanding  England's  backwardness  in 
the  promotion  of  a  healthy  commerce  by  an  enlightened  quar- 
antine system,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  in  the 
matter  of  local  sanitation,  she  leads  the  world.  In  this  great 
sewerage  system  of  London,  doubtless  the  best  of  its  kind,  but 
which  is  now  found  to  be  radically  wrong,  England's  own 
sanitarians  have  taught  her  that  the  danger  lies  not  in  the 
seething,  noisome  odors  when  sewage  is  exposed  to  the  full  in- 
fluence of  light  and  air,  but  to  the  relations  and  products  of 
sewage  in  its  dark  recesses,  while  it  is  in  retaining  sewers  and 
their  congeners,  cesspools  and  vaults,  of  which  England  is, 
happily,  by  improved  systems  of  sewage  disposal  in  numerous 
other  places  more  exempt  than  any  other  country. 

**  The  fact  is  certain,"  Dr.  August  Smith  remarks,  "  that 
fevers  "  (and  there  can  be  no  question  that  cholera  stands  in 
the  same  relation)  **  have  not  been  traced  to  the  escape  of 
gases  of  putrefaction  when  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of 
water  and  exposure  to  the  air.  But  they  have  been  found 
when  the  water  is  not  very  great  in  amount,  and  the  decom- 
position is  made  under  cover,  as  in  a  sewer.  The  question 
arises,  is  this  owing  to  the  concentration  or  to  the  difference 
of  decomposition  in  darkness,  or  to  the  better  supply  of  oxy- 
gen ?  The  effect  of  sunlight  in  warm  countries  does  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  the  daylight  always  produces  in  vapors  an 
innocent  state,  although  it  has  a  great  effect  in  that  direction 
when  there  is  little  water.  With  us,  at  least,  innocence  in  the 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  rather  something  connected  with  the 
abundance  of  air  in  proportion  to  the  impunity.  This  air, 
again,  may  act  in  two  ways.  It  may  act  by  rapid  oxidation  of 
the  substance  in  water,  or  by  dilution  of  the  gases  when 
formed ;  and  the  destruction  of  putrid  matter  in  water  is  really 
very  rapid  when  plenty  of  air  is  allowed.  When,  therefore, 
you  see  the  Clyde  seething  with  gases  of  putrefaction,  and 
when  you  smell  it  to  such  an  extent  that  a  feeling  of  loathing 
is  produced;  you  may  remember  this,  that  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  going  on  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  that  the  enemies 
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of  life  are  being  slaughtered  there  millions  upon  millions,  never 
to  appear  again  in  a  similar  form,  though  other  generations  of 
them  may  rise  up. 

When  nitrogenous  bodies  decompose  with  an  abundance 
of  oxygen,  the  nitrogen  becomes  oxidized  and  nitric  acid  is 
formed.  I  had  long  suspected  that  the  reverse  also  took  place, 
and  thatwhen  there  was  an  excess  of  putrefactive  matter,  oxy- 
gen was  absorbed  and  even  removed  from  the  nitrate,  whilst 
free  nitrogen  was  given  off.  This  process  I  was  able  to  verify 
by  carrying  it  into  the  laboratory.  It  was  clear,  then,  and  be- 
yond all  cavil,  that  rivers  could  purify  themselves  in  time, 
and  organic  matter  be  thoroughly  removed.  It  was  clear  that 
organic  substances,  that  germs  of  disease,  that  microbes,  and 
the  smallest  organisms  themselves  were  all  subjected  to  this 
universal  and  unsparing  attack  of  putrefaction  and  oxidation. 
.  .  .  It  breaks  up  organic  compounds  arid  destroys  organ- 
isms. .  .  .  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  germs 
of  disease  can  resist  all  these  efforts  of  nature  to  destroy  nox- 
ious things,  nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  an  invisible  germ  of 
disease  can  pass  on  from  stage  to  stage  unaffected  by  the  pu- 
trefaction of  sewage  and  the  action  of  the  air.  ...  At  least, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  require  to  learn  if  it  be  true  that  any  of 
the  germs  of  disease,  or  which  germs  of  disease,  will  live  in  an 
abundance  of  good  air.  We  know  that  abundant  dilution  will 
render  them  all  ineffective."* 

Ever  busy  in  the  application  of  such  progressive  knowledge 
as  the  foregoing  to  her  own  borders,  England,  nevertheless, 
holds  herself  aloof  from  the  only  measures  which  can,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  be  considered,  effective  for  the  prevention 
of  cholera  transportation  by  commerce,  namely  :  thorough  in- 
spection, purification,  and  exclusion  at  the  port  of  departure 
where  cholera  is  wont  to  prevail.  Having  rightly  rejected 
quarantine  as  it  was  practised  half  a  century  ago,  England  has 
refused  to  recognize  its  utility  in  the  complete  transformation 
it  has  undergone,  from  mere  detention  and  retention  of  condi- 
tions promotive  of  disease  on  board  ship,  into  active  destruc- 
tive measures  whenever  and  wherever  such  conditions  are  dis- 
coverable, and  to  be  especially  searched  for  at  the  ports  of  de- 

*  Address  delivered  in  September,  1883,  to  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain,  held  at  Glasgow. 
23 
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parture  wherever  the  existence  of  cholera  or  other  epidemic 
diseases  are  suspected ;  above  all,  at  those  perennial  sources 
of  cholera,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  all  places  in  close  rela^ 
tions  therewith  through  English  commerce.  In  this  respect, 
England,  in  her  extreme  jealousy,  though  the  foremost  com- 
mercial nation  in  the  world,  is  the  most  backward  in  her  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  cholera. 

In  France  an  equally  animated  discussion  is 'going  on,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  cholera,  as  in  England,  and  with  an 
equally  wide  diversity  of  ppinion. 

M.  Proust,  the  Inspector-General,  has  availed  himself  of  the 
official  reports  sent  from  the  departments  to  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  to  formulate  certain  propositions  regarding  the 
spread  of  cholera,  as  follows : 

1.  Cholera  was  imported  into  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
departments  mentioned.  , 

2.  The  severity  of  the  epidemic  was  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  locality. 

3.  Water  has  had  a  very  great  influence  on  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

4.  The  disappearance  of  the  epidemic  in  the  places  attacked 
may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  hygienic  measures  adopted, 
and  to  active  disinfection. 

According  to  the  Journal  d'Hygiine^  M.  Jules  Gu6rin 
points  out  two  grave  errors  in  these  conclusions,  and  remarks 
that  on  these  depend  the  whole  question  of  the  importation  of 
cholera : 

"  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  such  a  person,  or  such  an 
article,  has  brought  cholera  from  one  place  to  another,  and  im- 
mediately the  epidemic  breaks  out  in  the  infected  locality. 
But  it  is  easily  seen  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  epidemic  many 
cases  may  occur,  at  points  widely  distant. 

''  On  the  other  hand,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  60,000  or 
80,000  persons  who  left  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  other  places, 
to  escape  the  plague,  hiding  in  almost  every  corner  of  France, 
and  yet  how  few  of  them  were  the  means  of  spreading  the  dis- 
ease." 

In  Italy  the  sanitarians  recognize  the  fact  that  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  country  are  sadly  defective.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  has  been  questioned  regarding  existing  laws  and 
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their  efficiency  for  the  prevention   of  another  outbreak   of 
cholera. 

The  Minister  Depretis  replied  that  the  laws  in  existence 
gave  full  power  to  the  Government  to  guard  the  public  health 
and  at  the  same  time  promised,  at  an  early  day,  to  present  a 
bill  providing  for  additional  security.  He  recognized  the  jus- 
tice of  the  complaints  regarding  certain  quarantine  hospitals 
and  assured  the  people  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  find 
more  suitable  situations  for  them.  Professor  Guido  Baccelli 
urged  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the  Government  to  prevent 
the  latent  germs  from  developing  into  a  new  epidemic  of  cholera 
during  the  next  summer. 

Here  the  matter  ended,  the  Chamber  seeming  satisfied  with 
the  promises  of  the  Ministry  that  something  would  be  done  to 
prevent  the  lamentable  scenes  witnessed  at  Genoa,  Naples,  and 
Spezia  last  year. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
support  of  the  families  of  physicians,  not  in  government  ser- 
vice, but  employed  for  special  service  in  case  of  an  epidemic 
of  cholera,  if  they  die  of  the  disease  contracted  in  such  special 
service.  The  pension  for  widows  is  400  lire  a  year ;  if  with 
children,  from  600  to  1,000  lire,  a  year,  depending  upon  the 
number  of  children. 

In  Spain,  at  San  Felipe  de  Jativa,  Province  of  Valencia, 
according  to  a  report  under  date  of  March  30th,  an  epidemic 
was  prevailing,  of  which  there  had  been  within  a  few  weeks 
about  one  hundred  cases,  "  resembling  cholera,"  of  which  fif- 
teen had  been  fatal  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time 
they  were  attacked.  The  prospect  of  another  invasion  of 
cholera  greatly  alarmed  the  people,  and  they  petitioned  the 
Government  for  active  preventive  measures.  The  disease  was 
proclaimed  by  the  authorities  to  be  cholera  morbus  oxcholarine 
only,  and  of  local  origin.  Meanwhile,  the  same  disease  is  re- 
ported at  Alcira,  in  the  same  province,  and  there  too,  it  is 
said  to  be  of  local  origin,  due  to  drinking  water  from  a  canal 
tainted  by  paper-mills  that  uses  suspicious  rags. 

The  practical  conclusions  deducible  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished opinions  of  the  foremost  sanitarians,  in  regard  to  cholera 
and  other  epidemic  diseases,  are,  that,  while  surface  filth  of  all 
kinds  is  odious  and  more  or  less  noisome,  and  should  therefore 
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be  prevented,  filth  stowed  away  in  dark  privy-pits,  cesspools, 
and  retaining  sewers,  is  more  dangerous  ;  that  the  old  sewer- 
age systems  of  Europe  and  the  prevailing  system  In  the  United 
States,  subject  as  they  are  to  obstructions,  insufficient  flushing 
and  without  ventilation,  are  a  menacing  source  of  danger  in 
the  event  of  cholera,  and  a  prolific  source  of  other  epidemic 
diseases  at  all  times  ;  and  that,  in  default  of  an  effective  inter- 
national quarantine  system  comprehending  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion and  preventive  service  at  the  ports  of  departure,  the  ut- 
most vigilance  and  promptest  possible  preventive  measures  are 
required  at  all  ports  of  arrival. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH  REPORTS. 

'  Illinois.— The  State  Board  of  Health,  in  view  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  cholera,  has  wisely  undertaken  a  sanitary 
survey  of  the  State.  This  survey  contemplates  an  **  House-to- 
hduse  inspection  of  about  330,000  houses  in  the  State  at  large 
— exclusive  of  Chicago.*'  To  facilitate  the  work,  special  forms 
have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  sanitary  inspectors,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  health  authorities,  wherever  such  exist ; 
and  in  small  towns  and  villages  where  there  are  no  health  or- 
ganizations, physicians  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  These 
forms  are  very  carefully  prepared,  easy  of  comprehension,  and 
well  calculated  to  elicit  such  information  as  is  necessary  for 
practical  sanitary  measures.  This  admirable  pioneer  work  by 
the  Illinois  State  Board  is  well  worthy  of  being  followed  by 
other  State  Boards,  as  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  promotion  of  public  health,  even  outside  of  its  hoped- 
for  results  in  the  prevention  of  cholera, 

Minnesota.— Tenth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
for  the  period  between  January  i,  1883,  and  August  I,  1884, 
PP«  435- — More  than  one-third  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  the  consideration  of  small-pox,  which  was  prevailing  to 
some  extent  at  the  date  of  the  previous  report,  December  31, 
1882.  It  disappeared  about  July  i,  1883,  and  has  not  recurred 
since.  During  the  period  of  its  existence,  there  were  17  dis- 
tinct outbreaks,  31  localities,  260  cases,  and  78  deaths.  The 
advantages  and  necessity  of  vaccination  and  revaccination  are 
abundantly  shown  in  the  detailed  reports  of  health  officers. 
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Thirty-two  distinct  outbreaks  of  diphtheria,  with  491  deaths, 
are  reported  upon. .  '*  This  disease,  despite  its  great  fatality,  has 
but  recently  been  recognized  as  not  only  infectious,  but  as  hav- 
ing a  kind  of  infection  which  adheres  to  places  and  things  with 
peculiar  tenacity."  Of  291  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Hoyt,  health 
officer  of  St.  Paul,  230  used  wells  and  cesspools  ;  41  used  water- 
works and  sewers  ;  20  used  cisterns,  springs,  and  surface  drain- 
age. Numerous  examples  are  given  of  the  spread  of  diphtheria 
by  public  funerals  of  the  deceased,  and  fomites. 

Typhoid  fever,  though  ultimately  connected  with  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  causing,  a  larger  mortality  than  any  other  pre- 
ventable disease,  is  not  quarantined.  The  Secretary  urges  that 
it  ought  to  be  recognized  by  law  as  a  filth  disease  here,  as  in 
England,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Leprosy  is  still  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  in  Minne- 
sota, where  its  investigation  was  begun  by  Dr.  Gronvold,  a 
committee  of  the  Board,  in  1872.  Dr.  Gronvold  is  still  pur- 
suing the  subject  systematically,  as  heretofore,  but  it  is  con- 
fidently stated  that  no  danger  is  to  be  feared  from  this  disease. 
*  Infectious  diseases  of  cattle  also  fall  under  the  purview  of 
the  Board,  and  plans  are  in  progress  for  such  co-operation  with 
stock  breeders,  and  others  interested  throughout  the  State,  as 
will  secure  needful  legislation  for  prompt  and  efficient  action 
for  their  prevention.  • 

Kerosene  oils  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report 
by  Henry  A.  Castle,  inspector  of  oils,  in  conjunction  with  the 
secretary,  of  more  than  usual  interest,  though  incomplete. 
The  conclusions  thus  far  appear  to  be,  that  kerosene  should  be 
colorless,  and  give  no  precipitate  at  any  temperature,  even 
below  freezing,  32°  F.  And  any  sample  which  does  not  fill 
these  requirements,  and  give  a  good  light  and  colorless  flame, 
with  a  clean  lamp  and  wick,  should  be  rejected  for  domestic 
use.  That  the  flash  test  for  purity  is  insufficient ;  other  tests 
are  required. 

A  National  Board  of  Health. — Under  the  head  of 
**  Cholera,"  the  Secretary  discusses  the  relations  of  State 
Boards  to,  and  the  necessity  of  a  National  Board.  He  regards 
the  National  Board,  as  at  present  organized,  a  failure,  while  he 
considers  "  the  necessity  for  the  proper  organization  and  work 
of  a  real.  National  Board  of  Health  is  greater  now  than  ever 
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before.  .  •  .  The  membership  of  the  national  health  organ- 
ization should  be  made  up,  in  great  part  at  least,  of  represen- 
tatives of  State  Boards,  with  whom  is  the  power  to  do  sanitary 
work  in  their  respective  States,  and  maritime  quarantine.  Such 
an  organization  is  practicable  and  necessary,  and  if  attempted 
with  honest  purpose  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
State  Boards,  and  of  their  duty  of  mutual  co-operation  in  sani- 
tary work,  can  be  accomplished  by  gradual  growth." — This 
was  written  before  the  attempt  to  establish  a  board  last  De- 
cember on  the  basis  here  recommended.  But  the  accomplished 
Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  has  probably  learned 
ere  now,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  harmony  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  State  Boards  in  Washington, 
last  December,  it  was  manipulated  by,  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
single  individual,  whose  ambition  it  is,  and  has  been  for  several 
years,  to  be  the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  so  successfully 
did  he  play  his  puppets,  that  he  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  measure  before  it  was  presented.  Fortunately,  the 
National  Board  of  Health  still  existed,  and  though  divested  of 
its  chief  purpose — the  means  which  it  procured  for  the  preven- 
tion of  epidemic  diseases — it  was  sufficiently  potent  with  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  proposed  bill,  which  would 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  National  health  service  one 
who  has  never  had  any  practical  knowledge  whatever  in  the 
control  of  epidemic  diseases. 

That  the  National  Board  should  have  made,  and  did  at  the 
outset  make  some  mistakes  in  a  pristine  field  of  labor  is  not 
surprising ;  but  that  it  learned  wisdom  by  the  way,  which  the 
sanitary  interests  of  the  country  cannot  now  afford  to  do  with- 
out, it  becomes  no  one  that  we  know  of  more  than  the  pro- 
gressive Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  to  acknowl- 
edge. Indeed,  he  does  pay  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  scientific 
work  of  the  National  Board,  while  he  fails  to  give  any  reason 
why  the  National  Board,  as  at  present  constituted — since  the  in- 
dividual who  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  discord,  by  his  per- 
sistent efforts  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the  law  under 
his  own  will,  is  no  longer  a  member,  and  with  the  hope  that 
under  new  auspices  all  of  his  scheming  devices,  still  persisted 
in  to  that  end,  may  ere  long  be  wholly  overcome — is  not  better 
qualified  '*  to  avoid  the  manifest  mistakes  of  the  past,     .     .     . 
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and  in  better  accord  with  the  relation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  States  and  with  the  sanitary  organizations  which  States 
have  constituted  for  the  administration  of  sanitary  law  within 
their  borders,"  than  would  be  practicable  by  a  new  organiza- 
tion, made  up  of  a  body  so  unwieldy  as  forty  members  would 
be,  each  one  with  special  interest  in  his  own  particular  State 
Board. 

Appended  are :  A  plan  for  the  completion  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Conference  of  State  Board  of  Health,  first  proposed  by 
the  Minnesota  State  Board,  through  the  Secretary,  at  Nashville, 
in  1879 ;  reports  in  detail  on  the  special  subjects  of  investigation 
by  the  Board,  and  by  local  health  officers  throughout  the  State ; 
circulars  of  practical  information ;  meteorological  tables,  etc., 
showing  a  large  amount  of  work  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
people. 

Massachusetts.— Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity.  Supplement  contain- 
ing the  Report  and  papers  on  Public  Health,  1884.  The  spe 
cial  papers  contained  in  this  substantial  pamphlet  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  pages,  with  illustrations,  are  :  Tubular 
Wells  for  Domestic  Water  Supply,  by  J.  C.  Hoadley,  C.E.  ; 
The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Somerville,  by  John  F.  Couch, 
M.D. ;  The  Weekly  Mortality  Reports  of  Massachusetts  Cities 
and  Towns;  First  Annual' Report  relative  to  the  Adulteration 
of  Food  and  Drugs  ;  Report  of  the  Analyst  of  Food — Profes- 
sor Edward  S.  Wood,  M.D.  ;  Reports  of  the  Analyst  of  Milk 
— Charles  Harrington,  M.D.,  and  Professor  Ch.  A.  Goess- 
mann  ;  Report  of  the  Analyst  of  Drugs — Professor  Bennett  F. 
Davenport,  M.D. ;  Trichinosis,  reported  cases  collected  by  the 
Health  Officer— Samuel  W.  Abbott,  M.D. ;  Reports  relative 
to  the  Sewerage  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  Nantucket,  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Board— Drs.  H.  P.  Walcott,  E.  Hitch- 
cock,  and  E.  E.  Dean,  and  John  Fallon ;  Arsenic  as  a  Do- 
mestic Poison — Professor  S.  Wood,  M.D. 

The  paper  on  Tubular  Wells  relates  especially  to  the  need 
of  care  in  the  selection  and  the  protection  of  water  supply 
against  pollution,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  typhoid  fever 
and  diphtheria,  wjiich  have  frequently  been  traced  to  polluted 
well-water.     The  papers  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Somer- 
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ville  and  Nantucket  are  the  result  of  inquiries  bearing  upon 
the  importance  and  plans  of  drainage  and  sewerage  in  the  place 
of  dangerous  storage  nuisances  and  soil  filth  which  now  obtain, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  Statistics  of  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  and  death-rates  annually  are  appended  to  these 
reports,  and  those  for  Nantucket,  particularly,  show  a  death- 
rate  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  State,  and  a 
specially  large  rate  from  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria.  The 
paper  on 

Arsenic  as  a  Domestic  Poison  is  of  special  interest,  illustrat- 
ing the  dangerous  extent  to  which  persons  are  still  exposed  to 
this  poison,  notwithstanding  the  information  disseminated  by 
the  Massachusetts  and  other  State  Boards  of  Health  for  the 
last  dozen  years  or  more.  This  paper  especially  shows  the 
fallacy  of  the  belief  that  its  use  is  commonly  limited  to  green 
papers  and  fabrics.  Dangerous  specimens  are  shown  in  vari- 
ous colors — blue,  drab,  brown,  yellow,  pink,  crimson,  and 
mingled  colors  of  wall  and  glazed  papers,  and  cotton  fabrics 
which  contain  all  the  way  from  one  to  fifty-five  grains  of  arseni- 
ous  acid  to  every  square  yard.  The  most  dangerous  papers 
being  the  glazed  papers  used  in  the  .  manufacture  of  fancy 
boxes,  cornucopias,  and  confectionery  boxes,  and  for  wrapping 
cough  lozenges.  Similar  papers  are  also  used  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  theatre  and  concert  tickets  and  playing-cards.  The 
presence  of  arsenic  has  also  been  found  in  children's  toys — 
paints,  building  blocks,  india-rubber  balloons,  painted  balls 
and  painted  dolls  ;  children's  books — both  paper  and  cloth,  and 
toy  candles  for  Christmas-trees.  In  articles  of  clothing  fatal 
cases  of  poisoning  have  been  reported,  caused  by  the  green  . 
flannel  lining  of  boots,  maroon  flannel  shirts,  calico  shirts, 
gloves,  coat-sleeves,  hat  linings,  and  paper  collars.  Stuffs  used 
for  covering  furniture,  lambrequins,  bed-hangings,  chintz  win* 
dow-curtains,  baby-carriage  linings,  and  carpets  have  all  been 
found  to  contain  arsenic  in  dangerous  amount.  Artificial 
flowers  are  also  a  common  source  of  poison  from  its  use  ;  of 
six  different  kinds  of  fuchsine  examined,  only  one  was  free 
from  arsenic.  German  fly-paper  is  a  special  source  of  danger. 
This  is  made  by  soaking  coarse  bibulous  paper  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  arsenite  of  sodium,  and  allowing  it  to  dry.  In  its  or- 
dinary use,  by  placing  a  piece  of  the  paper  in  a  plate  or  saucer 
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and  moistening  it  with  sweetened  water,  the  flies  killed  by  par- 
taking of  it  lie  dead  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  thus  scattering 
the  poison  ;  and,  besides,  three  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  in 
children,  by  drinking  the  sweetened  water  or  sucking  the  fly- 
paper, have  been  reported. 

The  '*  The  Buffalo  Carpet-Moth  Annihilator,"  labelled:  "This 
remedy  contains  neither  hellebore  nor  carbolic  acid  ;  it  has^no 
offensive  odor,  and  can  be  used  anywhere,  as  it  leaves  neither 
color  nor  stain.  This  insect  antagonist  or  compound  should  be 
sprinkled  beneath  your  carpets,  and  especially  along  the  edges. 
.  .  .  Should  be  freely  used  in  trunks,  closets,  and  drawers, 
and  wherever  woollen,  cotton,  or  silk  materials  are  packed  or 
stored.  In  all  places  and  crevices  favorable  to  vermin  it  should 
be  used,  and  will  be  found  especially  efficacious  in  the  putting 
away  of  furs.*'  A  single  specimen  of  this  powder  analyzed  by 
Dr.  C.  Harrington,  was  found  to  contain  6.726  per  cent,  of 
crystals  of  white  arsenic. 

"  Rough  on  Rats"  is  a  grayish  white  powder,  which  also 
contains  white  arsenic  crystals. 

-  The  reports  op  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs  are  also  full 
of  profitable  information  for  the  people,  and  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  legislators  and  public  authorities. « 

The  Weekly  Mortality  Reports^  summarized  by  the  Health 
Officer  of  the  State  Board,  now  comprehend  about  1,400,000 
or  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  estimated  population  of  1,900,000. 
The  average  population  reported  upon  for  the  year  1883 — ^the 
year  included  in  this  report — was  1,111,500.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  was  23,056,  an  average  of  443  weekly. 

The  diseases  reported  in  the  tabular  statements  are  those 
having  a  special  sanitary  significance.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  deaths  reported,  8,156  or  35.7  per  cent,  were  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  ;  3,594  or  155.9  P^r  1,000  of  the  total 
number  were  caused  by  consumption. — "There  has  been  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  death-rate  from  consumption  since 
1857.-*— 2,384  were  caused  by  acute  lung  disease;  483  by  ty* 
phoid  fever;  2,116  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  ;  371  from  scarlet 
fever;  246  from  measles;  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  1,123; 
puerperal  fever,  127  ;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  255  ;  whoop- 
ing-cough, 87  ;  erysipelas,  94 ;  malarial  fevers,  25,  and  small- 
pox, 4. 
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"  A  decided  ^lessening  of  mortality  rates  has  been  shown 
conclusively  as  a  natural  sequence  of.  sanitary  improvements, 
chief  among  which  may  be  named  the  introduction  of  pure 
water  supplies,  accompanied  with  efficient  drainage,  the  con* 
trol  of  infectious  diseases  by  means  of  isolation,  disinfection, 
and  vaccination,  the  prevention  of  food  adulteration,  the  pro- 
tection of  infant  life,  and  the  diffusion  of  sanitary  information 
among  the  people/' 

New  Hampshire.— Third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1884,  pp.  385. 
— This  is  an  unusually  valuable  and  practical  report,  divested 
of  all  technicalities,  and  thoroughly  commendable  to  the  people. 
It  opens  with  an  introduction  of  a  dozen  pages  length,  cogently 
stating  the  importance  and  benefits  ofsanitation,  and  summariz- 
ing the  subjects  reported  upon  more  in  detail  in  following  pages. 
Next  follows  the  special  report  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Irving 
A.  Watson,  with  a  lucid  account  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
malaria,  and  impure  drinking-water,  with  graphic  illustrations 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  diseases  and  their  prolific  causes 
are  propagated.  The  Secretary  also  reports  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  at 
Detroit,  in  November,  1883,  and  submits,  under  the  head  of 
"Miscellaneous  Subjects,"  numerous  letters  from  correspond- 
ents throughout  the  State  on  various  preventive  diseases.  Pub- 
lic and  charitable  institutions  are,  in  general,  pronounced  to  be 
in  good  sanitary  condition.  The  sewerage  of  the  city  of  Keene, 
by  the  Waring  system,  is  republished  from  the  American 
Architect,  and  is  said  to  have  *'  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine."  The  Secretary's  report  concludes  with  a  brief 
summary  on  Registration  for  1883 — incomplete. 

Of  births :  "  It  is  expected  that  the  law  which  came  into 
force  on  January  i  of  the  present  year  will  secure  much  better 
results."  Number  reported,  6,150 — "  at  least  i,5CXD  births  re- 
main unreported."  Marriages  reported,  3,246 — approximately 
accurate.  Divorces,  273 — 51  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
Deaths  reported,  5,421 — ^420  more  than  for  the  preceding  year ; 
827  were  from  consumption  ;  pneumonia,  498  ;  typhoid  fever, 
166 — 58  less  than  for  preceding  year  ;  diphtheria,  109,  also  less 
by  30  than  for  preceding  year ;  cholera  infantum,  278 ;  and 
from  scarlet  fever,  58. 
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Following  the  Secretary's  report,  which  takes  up  212  pages> 
are  special  papers  :  "  Sanitary  Examination  of  Drinking-water,", 
by  Professor  Edmund  R.  Angell ;  ''  Facts  Regarding  Sanitary 
Work,"  by  Carl  H.  Horsch,  M.D. ;  "  Chronic  Zymotic  Diseases 
Simulating  Consumption,"  by  D.  M.  Currier,  M.D. ;  "  Diph- 
theria in  New  Hampshire  in  173S,"  by  George  W.  Pierce,  M.D.; 
"  Sanitary  Control  of  the  Food  Supply,"  by  William  K.  New- 
ton, M.D.;  and  '*  Homestead  and  Suburban  Sewerage,"  by  J. 
T.  Fanning,  C.E.    The  sanitary  laws  of  the  State  are  appended. 

New  Jersey.— Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  1884,  and  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  pp. 
375. — Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  opens  this  re- 
port with  a  concise  statement  of  the  importance  of  a  pure  water- 
supply,  and  follows  this  with  remarks  upon  scavenging,  dis- 
posal of  all  house-waste,  health  in  factories  and  workshops, 
tenements,  effluvium  nuisances,  schools  and  hygiene,  charitable 
and  penal  institutions,  cholera  and  precautions  as  to  it,  local 
boards  of  townships,  boards  of  towns  and  cities,  cemeteries, 
diseases  of  animals,  and  various  laws  under  the  oversight  of  the 
Board  ;  comprehending  a  very  complete  summary  of  the  sub- 
jects related  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  But  besides  this  he 
contributes  special  papers  on  water-supply,  Notes  on  Popular 
Health  Resorts,  and  Summaries  of  Local  Boards  of  Health,  all 
of  which  are  characterized  by  painstaking  research,  and  con- 
stitute a  substantial  contribution  to  practical  sanitary  knowl- 
edge. The  other  important  contributions  to  the  volume  are  : 
"  What  Legislation  is  Desirable  for  the  Improvement  of  Tene- 
ment Houses,"  by  E.  H.Janes,  M.D.,  Assistant  Sanitary  Su- 
perintendent of  New  York  ;  "  Filtration,"  by  Professor  George 
H.  Cook;  '*  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Analysts,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  R.  Leeds,  Ph.D.,  William  K.  Newton,  M.D.,  and 
Shippen  Wallace ;  "  Methods  of  Butter  Analysis,"  by  Professor 
H.  B.  Cornwall ;  Report  of  the  Milk  Inspector,  William  K. 
Newton,  M.D.,  various  circulars  on  practical  subjects,  and  a 
summary  of  the  sanitary  4aws  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  for  the  year 
ending  July  i,  1884,  by  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  M.D.,  ScD.,  Medical 
Superintendent,  is  appended.  This  report  is  chiefly  statistical, 
but  it  is  preceded  by  a  cogent  essay  of  half  a  dozen  pages  on 
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the  relations  of  an  excessive  infant  mortality  to  social  and 
political  economy.  "  In  an  aggregate  of  337,163  children  born, 
it  is  found  that  257,343  only  were  living,  thus  showing  that 
77,820  had  died  while  the  parents  were  still  in  the  child-bearing 
period.  Adding  to  these  the  number  of  7,195  dying  just  at 
the  period  of  birth,  we  have  a  loss  of  87,000  children.  .  .  . 
If  the  average  deaths  among  horses  or  cattle  equalled  this,  we 
should,  as  a  mere  economic  consideration,  have  large  provision 
made  by  the  government  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  chronic  a 
mortality." 

The  summary  for  the  last  five  years  gives  an  average  birth- 
rate of  2 1.47  per  1,000;  marriage-rate,  15.10;  death-rate,  19.45. 
Of  all  the  deaths  reported  for  the  last  three  years,  38.42,  or 
over  one-third  of  the  deaths  as  under  five  years  ;  and  26.80,  or 
over  one-fourth  of  the  total  number,  were  from  zymotic  disease. 

Rhode  Island. — Governor  Bowen,  in  his  Annual  Message 
to  the  Legislature,  recognizes  the  probability  of  a  visitation  by 
cholera  during  the  present  year,  and  urges  such  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  will  "  provide  the  means 
whereby  the  most  thorough  sanitary  service,  State  and  local, 
may  be  immediately  organized,  and  the  State  Board  supplied 
with  every  facility  for  aiding  and  directing,  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Board,  the  local  authorities  in  their  sanitary  work. 

"  By  the  prompt  adoption  of  such  measures  we  may  hope,  if 
not  wholly  to  escape  an  invasion  of  this  dread  disease,  to  be 
able  at  least  to  limit  its  ravages  to  the  places  where  it  first 
makes  its  appearance." 

Providence. — Mayor  Doyle,  in  his  seventeenth  inaugural 
address  to  the  City  Council,  echoes  the  sentiments  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  as  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  health 
service  of  that  city — expresses  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
"  Board  of  Aldermen  is  not  the  proper  body  to  have  charge  of 
the  Health  Department.  Men  who  are  fully  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  their  ordinary  vocations'are  not  the  persons  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  a  vital  matter  as  the  public 
health.  It  is  of  too  much  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  to  be  committed  to  men  who,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  cannot  give  to  it  the  attention  which  it  demands. 
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Most  of  the  seaboard  cities  have  already  taken  measures  to  pro- 
tect their  communities  against  that  dreaded  disease,  the  cholera, 
but  nothing  is  being  done  in  this  city,  and  should  the  disease 
cross  the  ocean,  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  prevent  its  visiting 
Providence.  With  the  advent  of  this  disease,  there  will  have 
to  be  frequent,  and  probably  daily,  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  we  shall  experience,  by  severe  discipline,  the  result 
of  our  mistake. 

"The  Superintendent  of  Health  has  one  inspector,  who  is 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  traverse  and  examine  an  area  of  nearly 
sixteen  square  miles  of  territory,  occupied  by  a  population  of 
120,000  souls.  Instead  of  one  inspector  there  should  be  at 
least  three  vigilant  and  active  men  constantly  engaged  in  the 
inspection  of  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  buildings  of  the  city, 
in  order  that  all  filth  and  other  causes  of  disease  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  highways  and  premises  thoroughly  cleansed 
wherever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  With  even  the  possibility  of 
a  visitation  of  cholera,  the  city  must  be  prepared  to  act  promptly 
and  effectively  before  the  scourge  arrives.  Whatever  legislation 
the  City  Solicitor,  in  consultation  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Health,  shall  deem  to  be  requisite,  must  be  obtained  at  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"  There  is  very  great  necessity  for  more  rigid  laws  in  relation 
to  the  inspection  of  plumbing.  Defects  in  the  plumbing  of 
dwellings  lead  to  disease  and  death,  and  the  care  that  should 
be  exercised  in  that  respect  cannot  be  too  strict.'' 

Dr.  E.  M.  Snow,  the  City  Registrar,  reports  2,232  deaths  in 
Providence  during  the  year  1884,  representing  an  annual  rate 
of  mortality  of  18.60  in  each  1,000  of  the  population  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  96  less,  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
0.90  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  rate  is  obtained  on 
an  estimated  population  of  120,000  for  the  middle  of  1884. 

'  Tennessee. —  Vital  Statistics.  A  Report  by  J.  D.  Plunket, 
M.D.,  and  School  Hygiene ^  a  Report  by  Daniel  F.  Wright, 
M.D.,  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  are  advance 
issues  of  important  contributions  to  the  forthcoming  Annual 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Tennessee,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  extensive  and  timely  distribution  throughout  the 
State  which  their  present  form  admits  of.     Dr.  Plunket's  re- 
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port  dwells  in  particular  upon  the  importance  of  vital  statistics 
in  its  relation  to  life  insurance  ;  and  registration  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  as  an  essential  feature  of  sanitary  economy 
and  measure  of  the  results  of  preventive  medicine.  School 
Hygiene  in  Tennessee  is  unfortunately,  as  for  the  most  part 
throughout  the  country,  but  little  attended  to.  The  report 
before  us  comprehends  the  chief  difficulties,  and  presents  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  surmounting  them. 

Pknsacola,  Florida,  March  28, 1885. 

Editor  of  The  Sanitarian  : — I  herewith  transmit  you 
a  copy  of  the  Advance  Gazette^  published  semi-weekly  in 
Pensacola,  containing  the  new  law  enacted  by  the  last  Florida 
Legislature  to  establish  Boards  of  Health.  It  is  merely  a 
modification  of  a  similar  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  188 1, 
and  intended  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  State  Board  of 
Health,  which  was  suggested  and  formulated  in  the  shape  of  a 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Health 
for  Florida  by  the  Florida  Medical  Association  at  its  last  meet- 
ing in  Jacksonville,  November,  1884.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Health  under  this  law,  for  the  County  of  Escambia, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Pensacola,  consist  of  the  following- 
named  gentlemen,  all  prominent  men,  well  posted  in  sanitary 
matters,  and  of  first-rate  business  qualifications,  viz. :  W.  K. 
Hyer,  President;  R.  W.  Hargis,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Vice-President; 
F.  G.  Renshaw,  M.D.,  Secretary ;  D.  G.  Brent,  Esq.,  and  H. 
V.  Wooten,  Esq. 

Dr.  T.  M.  X-«onard  is  Port  Inspector,  and  will  resume  charge 

■  of  Quarantine  Station  on  the  ist  of  May  next.     His  efficiency 

as  an  officer,  and  thorough  success  for  several  years,  inspire  all 

with  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  discharge  the  duties 

of  his  office  efficaciously. 

The  population  of  Pensacola  is  estimated  at  10,000.  It  is 
in. a  good  sanitary  condition  and  healthful.  The  mortuary 
statistics  for  last  year  show  a  death-rate  of  precisely  9.006. 
Eliminating  the  deaths  by  casualties  and  those  that  died  of 
diseases  not  attributable  to  local  causes,  reduces  the  mortality 
to  four  per  thousand  !  Except  in  certain Jocalities  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  city,  malaria  has  no  existence  at  any  time  in  Pensa- 
cola.    Hemorrhagic  malarial  fever,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
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diphtheria.)  and  scarlet  fever,  are  strangers  to  Fensacola ;  the 
latter  disease,  however,  prevailed  here  as  an  epidemic  in  1855, 
it  was  in  a  very  mild  form,  scarlatina  simplex  of  the  nosologists, 
and  fatal  only  in  a  few  cases,  which  were  of  a  complicated 
nature.  But  one  epidemic  of  small-pox  has  ever  occurred 
here,  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1866 — the  mortality  was  very 
small. 

There  are  many  persons  now  seeking  health  in  this  city 
from  abroad,  enjoying  our  genial  climate  in  high  hopes  of  re- 
turning home  with  health  restored,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  they  will  be  disappointed.  Pensacola  has  never  been  ad- 
vertised as  a  **  health  resort,"  and  yet  thousands  have  flocked 
hither  seeking  health  annually,  both  winter  and  summer,  in- 
deed, at  all  seasons  for  many  years  past,  and  few  have  been 
disappointed  ;  none,  in  fact,  except  such  as  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  later  stages  of  ttiberculosis^  or  some  other  con- 
stitutional disease,  to  recover  anywhere. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RoBt.  B.  S.  Hargis. 

Baltimore,  Md, — Annual  Report  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, 1884.  Commissioner  James  A.  Steuart,  M.D.,  begins 
this  report  with  the  gratifying  statement  that,  after  an  inter- 
regnum of  two  years  since  the  presentation  of  his  last 
Annual  Report,  that  "  no  better  evidence  can  be  offered  of  the 
beneficence  of  a  kind  Providence  than  the  statement  that, 
during  the  past  year  the  death-roll  of  our  city  has  diminished 
more  than  1,000  as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1883,  and 
630  less  than  the  year  1882  ;  the  death-rate  for  these  three 
years  being  per  1,000  inhabitants,  respectively  :  21.81  ;  22.93, 
and  20.27."  The  reports  of  births  and  marriages  are  con- 
fessedly so  incomplete,  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value.  A  long 
list  of  deceased  septenarians  and  over  during  the  year,  is  given 
as  evidence  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  city.  But  this  is  a 
popular  fallacy.  Many  of  the  most  sickly  communities  in  the 
world  are  well  known  to  have  aged  persons  among  them,  and 
even  in  large  proportion.  The  average  longevity,  viabilit)'  of 
children,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases 
afford  a  far  better  criterion,  and  the  data  for  these,  so  far  as 
furnished  by  the  report,  are  not  particularly  favorable.     Of  the 
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total  mortality,  8,293,  3,643,  or  43.92  per  cent,  was  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age ;  2,056,  or  24.79  pc^"  cent  was  from 
zymotic  diseases.  Moreover,  1,126,  or  13.57  per  cent,  died 
of  consumption,  and  560  of  pneumonia.  These  proportions 
are  wholly  inconsistent  with  healthy  conditions.  They  are,  on 
the  contrary,  just  such  proportions  of  preventable  diseases  as 
are  forcibly  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  the  Commissioner  on 
"  the  ancient  and  abominable  system  of  privy-pits,  with  their 
reeking  odors  above  ground,  and  their  far-reaching  saturation 
of  the  earth  beneath  our  residences,  whether  palace  or  hovel," 
disgraceful,  criminally  promotive  of  disease,  and  a  constant 
source  of  danger  in  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  any  epide- 
mic. The  large  proportions  of  deaths  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  and  from  zymotic  and  pulmonary  diseases,  in  a  city  so 
favorably  situated  as  Baltimore,  in  conjunction  with  so  small  a 
death-rate  in  the  aggregate,  is  also  very  suggestive  of  an  ex- 
aggerated population,  408,520,  from  which  it  is  deduced. 
The  Commissioner  forcibly  urges  the  attention  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  the  necessity  of  sewerage,  slaughter-houses  within 
the  city  limits,  bad  drainage,  food-supply,  vaccination,  care  of 
the  indigent  insane,  prison  overcrowding,  and  the  importance 
of  more  reliable  reports  of  vital  statistics.  The  cost  of  the 
small-pox  epidemic  in  1883,  $123,502.28,  is  mentioned  in  illus- 
tration of  neglected  measures  of  prevention,  which  would  not 
have  cost  a  tithe  of  that  sum,  and  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment in  1884,  $67,209.54. 

Brooklyn. — The  Health  Commissioner  has  begun  a  vig- 
orous war  against  the  people  who  have  failed  to  connect  their 
houses  with  the  sewers,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
devastating  effects  of  cholera,  should  it  invade  Brooklyn  during 
the  coming  summer.  A  number  of  the  accused  were  arraigned 
before  Justice  Massey-  recently,  who  gave  them  two  weeks 
in  which  to  do  their  work.  If  the  work  is  not  done  by  that 
time  he  will  inflict  a  heavy  fine  in  each  case.  Meat  Inspector 
Hobday  has  been  among  the  butchers,  and,  as  a  result.  Justice 
Massey  fined  Mark  Meyer,  of  62  Myrtle  Avenue,  five  dollars 
for  selling  blown  sheep  ;  L.  M.  Fessler,  of  240  Central  Avenue, 
five  dollars  for  a  similar  offence,  and  D.  Frankel,  of  131  Stuy- 
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vesant  Avenue,  ten  dollars  for  selling  six  blown  sheep.  Daniel 
Daley,  of  Franklin  Avenue,  was  fined  five  dollars  for  keeping 
pigs  within  the  city  limits,  and  five  dollars  for  feeding  cows  on 
garbage.  Eight  charges  were  made  against  Andrew  Martin, 
of  feeding  cows  on  swill  and  keeping  eighty  pigs  within  the 
city  limits.  His  wife  appeared  and  said  he  was  unable  to 
come,  as  he  was  sick. 

Burlington,  Vt. — Annual  Report  of  John  B.  Wheeler, 
Health  Officer,  for  1884,  reports  238  deaths,  including  20  still- 
births, and  a  death-rate  of  17.52,  lower  than  since  1879,  and  a 
mortality  of  17.62  per  cent,  from  zymotic  diseases,  smaller  than 
at  any  time  during  the  last  six  years.  This  improvement  is 
attributed  to  the  progress  of  sanitary  measures,  sewerage,  and 
other  means  of  filth  removal.  The  water-supply,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  questionable  purity,  and  public  attention  is  urged 
to  the  point  of  supply  as  being  a  possible  source  of  contamiha- 
tion.  In  view  of  the  probable  arrival  of  cholera,  more  atten- 
tion is  urged  to  civic  cleanliness  in  general,  the  importance  of 
clean  streets,  prompt  removal  of  garbage,  efficient  flushing  of 
sewers,  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  water-closets, 
clean  cellars,  ventilation,  the  use  of  disinfectants,  etc.  Mar- 
riages reported,  123  ;  i  in  50.81.  Births,  380,  including  20 
still-births  ;  I  to  34.72.     Estimated  population,  12,500. 

Erie,  Pa. — Annual  Report,  1884.  Total  number  of  deaths 
496 — 220  under  five  years  of  age;  150  died  of  zymotic  dis- 
eases, chiefly  due  to  bad  local  conditions,  against  which  Dr. 
E.  W.  Germer,  the  energetic  Health  Officer,  is  in  continual  war- 
fare, but  an  apathetic  City  Council  apparently  sets  a  higher 
value  upon  local  filth  than  human  life.  Population  by  census 
of  1880,  27,739.  "According  to  our  City  Directory,"  the 
Health  Officer  remarks,  "  our  population  was  in  the  spring  of 
1884,  36,678.  This  would  give  us  a  ratio  of  mortality  of  13.5 
per  1,000."  But,  inferentially,  this  is  an  overestimate.  Popu- 
lations, when  about  half  of  the  deaths  are  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  mortality  is 
caused  by  zymotic  diseases,  rarely  have  a  death-rate  below  15 
per  1,000;  they  more  frequently  rate  above  15. 

Manchester,  N.  H. — An  analysis  of  the  death  record  of 
this  city,  by  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  State 
^4 
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Board  of  Health  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board,  shows  it  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  city  in  the  State, 
and  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  in  the  United  States.  With  an 
estimated  population,  at  the  present  time,  of  32,630,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  has  been,  respectively  for  the  years 
1881,  1882,  and  1883,  793,  756,  and  779—24.30,  23.16,  and 
23.87  per  1,000  of  population  ;  and  of  the  whole  number,  33.34 
per  cent,  has  been  caused  by  zymotic  diseases. 

**  In  1882  the  mortality  from  typhoid  reached  very  high 
figures,  amounting  to  47  deaths,  or  6.21  per  cent,  to  the  total 
mortality  of  the  city.  The  following  year  the  number  of  deaths 
from  the  same  disease  was  only  20,  a  falling  oflf  of  more  than 
one-half,  making  the  percentage  lower  than  the  average  for 
the  rest  of  the  State.  To  what  this  reduced  rate  is  due,  suffi- 
cient data  is  not  at  hand  to  determine ;  but  while  the  flame 
consumed  less  at  this  point,  it  was  making  greater  headway 
elsewhere,  for  we  find  that  45  more  deaths  occurred  in  the  zy- 
motic class  than  were  recorded  the  year  before,  not  including 
the  deaths  from  'teething.'  In  1882  the  per  cent,  of  deaths 
from  zymotic  diseases  to  the  total  mortality  of  the  city  was 
26.98,  but  in  1883,  with  a  reduction  in  typhoid  fever,  it  reached 
33.24  per  cent.  This  obviously  was  due  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  death-rate  of  other  diseases  ;  cholera  infantum  advanced 
decidedly,  diphtheria  and  croup  increased  from  20  deaths  in 
1882  to  49  in  1883 — more  than  balancing  the  gain  that  was 
made  in  the  record  of  typhoid  fever.  The  percentage  of  zy- 
motic diseases  for  the  rest  of  the  State  to  total  mortality  was 
only  13.83  per  cent.,  as  against  Manchester's  33.24  per  cent. 

'*  With  such  a  tale  as  this,  replete  with  needless  suffering, 
sorrow,  and  death,  beside  a  financial  loss  greater  than  the  an- 
nual expenditures  of  the  city,  engrossed  upon  the  municipal 
records,  it  should  become  the  first,  as  it  is  the  most  important, 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  city  government  and  the 
people.  That  such  a  death-rate  can  be  reduced  is  not  ques- 
tioned ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  proven,  both  in  this  and  in 
other  countries. 

'*  With  sewage  running  into  the  ponds  designed  to  ornament 
the  parks  of  the  city ;  with  sewer  connections  constantly  being 
made  without  traps,  in  violation  of  a  city  ordinance ;  with 
reeking  cesspools  and  foul  vaults  scattered  over  portions  of  the 
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city ;  with  garbage  uncollected,  and  the  stench  of  hog-pens 
and  squalid  homes  pervading  the  atmosphere  in  more  than  one 
locality ;  with  polluted  wells  and  unventilated  houses  for  the 
poorer  classes,  with  all  these,  and  much  else,  warring  against 
the  public  health,  there  is  a  profitable  field  of  labor  for  a  well- 
equipped  health  service  in  the  city  of  Manchester." 

Pittsburg,  Pa.— Public  Health  Report  for  1884.  Esti- 
mated population,  185,000.  Deaths  reported,  3,753 — 20  per 
1,000.  Of  the  total  number  1,819  were  of  children  under  five 
years.  Of  "infectious  diseases,*'  695.  Of  diphtheria,  321; 
typhoid  fever,  130;  scarlatina,  71;  small-pox,  12;  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  10.  Marriages,  2,182 — 1 1.8  per  1,000.  Births, 
5,367 — 29  per  1,000.     Still-births,  369. 

The  Educational  Influence  of  the  Farm,  by  Profes- 
sor William  H.  Brewer,  Yale  College,  is  a  thoughtful  address 
before  the  American  Pomological  Society,  on  a  practical  sub- 
ject of  great  sanitary  importance,  which  ought  to  be  exten- 
sively circulated. 

Memphis. — Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Thornton, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Taxing  District  of 
Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  for  the  year  1884.  Estimated  popu- 
lation :  whites,  40,207  ;  colored,  22,128 — 62,335.  Deaths 
reported:  whites,  756;  colored,  921 — 1,167.  Death-rate: 
whites,  18.80;  colored,  41.66:  26.90.  36.76  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mortality  was  caused  by  zymotic  diseases  ;  10.05  by  con- 
sumption.. Attention  is  again  earnestly  urged  to  the  impor- 
tance of  completing  and  perfecting  the  sewer  system,  as  the 
most  essential  feature  of  sanitary  work  for  the  city.  Less  than 
one  mile  has  been  constructed  during  the  year;  the  total 
amount  now  in  operation  is  40.9  miles.  The  main  outlets  into 
Wolf  River  and  the  overflow  into  bayou  Gayoso,  constitute  a 
pronounced  and  intolerable  nuisance  and  a  perpetual  source  of 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  city.  "  The  outlet  should  be 
changed  from  Wolf  to  the  Mississippi  River,  as  originally  de- 
signed." The  old  sewers,  4.10  miles  through  the  business  part 
of  the  city,  discharge  into  the  Mississippi,  but  they  are  reported 
foul,  requiring  flush-tanks  and  ventilation.  The  garbage  ser- 
vice and  other  sanitary  work  is  pronounced  satisfactory.  The 
importance  of  completing  the  sewerage  is  paramount  to  all 
other  questions  for  the  well-being  of  the  city. 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MONTH  OF 
Febbuabt,  1885. 

Cknretpondeiiti  under  thi«  head  will 
please  lend  reporti  prompUy. 


I 

P 
I 


Burlington,  Vt,  12,600. . . 
Boston,  Mass.,  427,940  . . . 

LoweU,  Mam.,  68,600 

Wozoester,  Mass.,  68,296. 
Pxovidenoe,  B.  I.,  120,000 

New  Haven,  Ct.,  76,000 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  1,397,896. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  666,602 
Long  Island  Gitj,  N.  Y.,  21,000 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  22,000... 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  99,496  .... 
Cohoes,  N.Y.,  20,000.... 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  60,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  66,000  . . 

Utica,N.  Y.,  40,000 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  26,000  ... 
West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  18,000. 
Bochester.  N.  Y.,  101,000. 
Kingdton,  N.  Y.,  20,000 . . 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  20,000. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  20,207 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  24,000 

Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  209,000 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  67,000 

♦PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  927,996 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  180,000.., 

Brie,  Pa.,  86,768 , 

Wilmington,  Del,  61,600. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  826,000.. . . 
Cleveland,  O.,  200,429.... 

Toledo,  O.,  62,000 , 

Detroit,  Mich.,  140,000. . . 
BooklsUnd,  IlL,  11,660.. 
Chicago, HL.  680,000    .., 
St  LouiB,  Mo.,  400,000  .. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  160,000 
fSalt  Lake  City,  Utah,  26,000 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  286,000 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  100,000 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  100,000. . 
Baltimore,  Md.,  408,620. . 
Dist.  of  Columbia,  200,000 
Bichmond,  Va.,  78,400  .. 
•Lynchburg,  Va.,  28,000  . 
New  Orleans,  La.,  234,000 
NashviUe,  Tenn.,  60,000  . 
MobUe,  Ala.,  81,296 
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FIVE  WEEKS, 
ENDI17G  Jak.  81,  1885. 


London,  4,019,861. . . 
Liverpool,  578,202. . . 

Glasgow,  517,941 

Birmingham,  421,258 
•IKiblin,  851,014.... 
Manchester,  838,296. 

Leeds,  827,824 

Sheffield,  800,568... 
Edinborgh,  246,708.. 
^Belfast,  216,622.... 
Bradford,  209,564... 

HuU,  181,225 

Newcastle,  151,825.. 

♦Havre,  105,867 

Reims,  98,823 

♦Nanqy,  74,954. 

*Breslaa,  290,000... 
Bmssels,  171,298. ... 

Cologne,  150,518 

♦Christiana,  122,000. 

POUR  WBBK8, 
Emsxro  Jabuart  34, 188S. 
Frankfort,  145,100.. 
Hanover,  131,200... 
Bremen,  119,561.... 
Dantzio,  116,162.... 
Stnttgart,  109,987. . . 
Strasbourg,  110,789. 
Dosseldorf,  105,287. 
Nnremboig.  105,176. 
Chemnitz,  102,718.. 
Magdeburg,  105,000. 
Elberfeld,  101,000. . . 

Barmen,  100,000 

Altona,  97,000 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  89,116 

Majence,  64,120 

Amsterdam,  850,202. 
Rotterdam,  166,001. 
The  Hague,  181,417. 

Lyons,  876,618 

Berlin,  1,225,065.... 
Hamburg,  486,67a  . 

Dresden,  286,000 

Munich,  240,000.  . . . 

Leipzig,  164,686 

Kcanigsburg,  154,000 
Bucharest,  200,000. 
Paris,  2,289,928.... 
tCaloutta 
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24.1 
27.0 
85.0 
24.7 
34.0 
28.3 
22.6 
22.1 
34.4 
28.8 
21.8 
35.8 
2i.6 
85.7 
25.8 
29.5 
29.5 
29.8 


24.8 

24.7 
17.9 
23.7 
25.3 
21.0 
28.7 
22.3 
26.9 
28.3 
39.6 
21.6 
28.6 
37.4 
26.9 
27.5 
81.7 
28.4 
25.4 
24.0 
28.6 
27.1 
26.2 
27.7 
28.4 
37.2 
27.7 
38.0 
84.6 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
Names  of  steamers,  date  or  arrival,  port  of  departure,  number  of  pas* 

SENGERS,  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  AND  BIRTHS  DURING  THE  VOYAGE  FROM  EU- 
ROPEAN PORTS  TO  NEW  YORK,^FOR  THE  &fONTH  OF  MARCH,  1885. 

Births. 


Arrival.            Vessels. 

From. 

Passengers. 

Deaths. 

March  2,  Neckar, 

Bremen, 

365 

3 

**      7,  Donau, 

it 

381 

I 

"      7,  Pennland, 

Antwerp,  ' 

ni94 

I 

"      8,  Indiana, 

Glasgow, 

214 

I 

**    lo,  Suevia, 

Hamburg, 

289 

I 

"     II,  Labrador, 

Havre, 

339 

I 

"    12,  Australia, 

Hamburg, 

262 

I 

"    14,  Rhein, 

Bremen, 

502 

•'    17,  Rugia, 

Hamburg, 

449 

I 

**     19,  Noordland, 

Antwerp, 

627 

"    21,  Lessing, 

Hamburg, 

471 

I 

'*    25,  Polaria, 

ti 

31S 

2 

"    25,  Frisia, 

«< 
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"    26,  Schiedam, 

Amsterdam,     90 

I 

"    28,.  Main, 

Bremen, 

837 

4 

**    31,  Arizona, 

Liverpool, 

265 

I 

5,972 

19 

Madrid,  Spain,  according  to  recent  census,  contains  1 19,656 
dwelling-houses  and  a  total  population  of  415,366  ;  an  average 
of  3.46  to  each  house. 

Louisiana  Quarantine.— In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Governor  has 
issued  a  proclamation  of  a  quarantine  of  ten  days  for  cleansing 
and  disinfection  against  all  vessels  from  ports  and  places  sub- 
ject to  indigenous  yellow-fever,  to  go  into  effect  May  loth,  and 
to  be  maintained  until  countermanded  by  public  authority. 

Phenol  Sodique  as  a  Disinfectant.— In  our  publica- 
tion of  the  Preliminary  Report  of  Committee  of  A.  P.  H.  Asso- 
ciation on  Disinfectants,  in  March  number,  we  inadvertently 
omitted  to  state  that  the  Phenol  Sodique  which  failed  in  50 
per  cent,  solution  was  of  French  manufacture ;  that  which  was 
active  in  15  percent,  solution,  was  American — manufactured 
by  Hance  Brothers  &  White,  Philadelphia, 
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Three  distinguished  sanitarians  abroad  have  recently  died  ; 
two  of  them,  Fonssagrieves  and  Fauvel,  in  France,  and  Men- 
dez  Alvaro  in  Spain.  They  were  all  careful  observers  and  able 
writers. 

Fonssagrieves  was  formerly  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the 
French  navy,  which  he  served  with  honor  and  distinction.  On 
retiring  from  the  naval  service,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Ecole  de  Midecine  of  MontpelHer. 
As  a  writer  and  a  lecturer  he  was  remarkable  for  eloquence 
and  force,  resembling  Trousseau. 

He  had  few  equals  as  a  popular  writer,  and  none  had 
greater  skill  in  rendering  dry  subjects  interesting.  His  essays 
on  the  health  of  cities,  dwellings,  the  hygiene  of  infants  and  of 
young  people,  will  long  remain  popular  in  the  household  li- 
brary. He  wrote  an  excellent  work  on  the  treatment  of  **  Pul- 
monary Phthisis,"  a  **  Treatise  on  Therapeutics,"  and,  his 
greatest  work,  on  ' '  Naval  Hygiene." 

Some  years  ago  he  retired  to  the  Chateau  Kergurion6,  near 
Auray ,  in  the  heart  of  that  Brittany  which  he  loved  so  well.  He 
was  constantly  called  in  consultation  by  the  public  and  by  his 
professional  brethren,  whom  he  never  refused,  no  matter  how 
great  the  distance.  He  overtaxed  his  strength ;  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  con- 
tagion of  that  terrible  disease — cholera.  Massi,  editor  of  the 
Gazette  Hebdomadaire  des  Sciences  Midicales  de  Bordeaux^ 
pays  a  very  handsome  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Fauvel  felt  keenly  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
him  by  his  opponents.  His  last  request  was,  "  I  desire  that 
no  oration  be  pronounced  over  my  grave.  The  time  when 
men  will  be  disposed  to  do  me  justice  has  not  yet  arrived." 
As  .a  man,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  honesty  of  his  intentions  ; 
and  as  a  professor  and  a  scientist,  he  was  the  peer  in  skill  and 
experience  of  any  of  his  opponents.  While  Professor  in  the 
Medical  School  at  Constantinople,  he  gave  proof  of  those 
powers  of  accurate  observation  which  distinguished  the  whole 
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of  his  professional  career.  The  subject  that  engaged  his  most 
serious  attention  was  exotic  pestilential  diseases,  and  especially 
cholera. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  study,  he  showed  a  zeal  and 
energy  which  neither  sickness  nor  advancing  years  could  lessen. 
In  1847  he  published  a  remarkable  memoir  on  the  epidemic  of 
Scorbutus,  which  prevailed  in  the  SUlpetri^re  at  the  time. 
While  engaged  on  this  work  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  reputation  which  he 
subsequently  obtained.  When  he  arrived  in  Constantinople 
he  found  cholera  raging  with  great  severity.  It  came  from 
Trebizond  in  the  month  of  October,  and  with  varying  degrees 
of  severity  continued  its  ravages  for  eleven  months.  He  studied 
the  disease  with  the  greatest  attention,  embodied  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  hiS  official  reports,  and  kept  the  Govern- 
ment advised  of  the  probability  of  the  epidemic  spreading  to 
France.  When  Fauvel  studied  medicine,  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion was  not  generally  entertained,  and  Chervin  was  advo- 
cating the  removal  and  discontinuance  of  all  quarantines.  In 
1832  the  cholera  appeared  in  France,  and  spread  with  great 
rapidity  from  place  to  place,  and  appeared  at  points  where  it 
was  least  expected.  It  gave  rise  in  the  minds  of  many  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  "  Constitutio  Epidemica^^'  as  tlie  true  explana- 
tion of  its  rapid  development. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Fauvel  went  to  Constantinople  with 
opinions  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  If  so, 
the  epidemic  of  1848  was  sufficient  to  prove  to  him  that  the 
individual  suffering  with  the  disease  is  the  real  medium  of  con- 
veying it  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  1854  notice  was  received  in  Constantinople  that  ships 
bringing  soldiers  from  Marseilles  had  cholera  on  board,  and 
Fauvel  at  once  saw  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  follow  if 
they  disembarked  at  Varna  as  was  intended.  As  soon  as  the 
disease  appeared  in  that  city,  Fauvel  received  orders  to  accom- 
pany Michael  Levy  to  visit  it,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
such  measures  of  relief  as  the  circumstances  requjred.  Then  it 
was  that,  taking  issue  with  the  general-in-chief  of  the  expedi- 
tion, he  protested  with  an  energy  that  gi-eatly  displeased  that 
official,  against  the  order  to  send  through  Varna  the  troops 
which  were  marching  on  the  Dabretza,  because  the  place  was 
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then  suffering  from  cholera.  This  protest  not  only  offended 
the  official,  but  led  to  Fauvel's  subsequent  removal.  He  left 
on  the  marshal  and  his  staff  all  the  responsibility  for  disasters 
which  might  possibly  arise  from  such  an  imprudent  course. 
The  loss  of  life  from  cholera  during  that  march  was  terrible, 
and  gave  rise  to^the  bitter  reflection  that  it  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  advice  of  Fauvel  had  been  followed.  This  act 
of  civic  heroism  will  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  of  his  life. 

When  this  mission  was  ended,  he  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  organize  the  vast 
hospital  service  required  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as 
for  the  cholera  patients  that  were  arriving  from  the  Crimea.     ' 

In  July,  1854,  he  began  the  arduous  task  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  diseases  which,  together  with  cholera,  deci- 
mated the  army  during  the  campaign,  until  the  end  of  August, 
1856.  The  substance  of  these  records  he  embodied  in  a  series 
of  official  reports  which  form  a  complete  medical  history  of  the 
War  in  the  East. 

The  invasion  of  cholera  in  1868  was  unexpected,  because  it 
followed  a  new  route.  Previously  it  came  from  Africa  to  Eu- 
rope through  Russia,  and  its  advance  was  gradual.  This  time 
it  appeared  suddenly  passing  from  Mecca  to  Egypt  and  Eu* 
rope.  This  new  route  threw  additional  light  on  the  history  of 
the  disease  and  suggested  to  Fauvel  the  means  of  most  effectu- 
ally arresting  its  progress  in  future.  This  led  to  the  assembling 
of  the  International  Sanitary  Conference  on  February  13,  1866, 
which  has  been  before  referred  to  in  The  SANITARIAN. 

Sesor  Don  Francisco  Mendez  Alvaro  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Siglo  Medico^  a  man  distinguished  as  a  writer 
and  investigator ;  cool  and  dispassionate  as  a  reasoner,  he  sel- 
dom failed  to  assert  his  superiority  over  an  opponent,  for  his 
chief  care  was  always  to  know  that  he  was  right.  He  fre- 
quently represented  the  profession  of  his  native  country  in  the 
International  Sanitary  Conferences  held  in  Europe,  and  always 
with  signal  ability.  He  wrote  the  History  of  Public  Medicine 
in  Spain,  of  which  a  notice  was  given  in  the  October  number 
of  The  Sanitarian  for  1881.  On  other  subjects  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Siglo  Medico  were  numerous  and  bore  the  im- 
press of  his  rare  ability.  T.  P.  CORBALLY. 
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'     Les  Institutions  Sanitaires  en  Italie.    Milan:  Im- 
primerie  Joseph  Civelli. 

This  is  an  important  and  instructive  quarto  of  514  pages,  in 
the  French  language,  dedicated  to  King  Humbert.  While  it 
does  not  pretend  to  give  a  history  of  public  hygiene  in  Italy, 
nor  the  progress  of  sanitary  work  in  detail,  it  nevertheless 
comprehends  an  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  sanitary 
organization  and  effective  work  in  Italy,  which  shows  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  hygiene  by  the  public  au- 
thorities, and  an  enlightened  application  of  it  to  such  institu- 
tions and  conditions  as  most  stand  in  need  of  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  health.  The  subjects  most  fully  treated  of  are : 
**  Sanitary  Legislation  in  Italy,"  in  which  is  given  a  sketch  of 
sanitary  work  as  an  element  of  civilization  for  twenty  centuries, 
and  the  present  laws  for  its  enforcement;  "Military  Hy- 
giene ;  *'  "  Instruction  in  Public  Hygiene  in  the  Universities  ;  " 
"  Hospitals  of  all  Classes" — the  Maritime  especially — elabo- 
rately illustrated  ;  "  Vaccination  ;  "  "  Cremation  and  Crema- 
toria," elaborately  illustrated,  and  showing  a  surprising  degree 
of  advancement  in  recent  years.  There  are  also  shorter  papers 
on  "  Meteorology ;  "  "  Medical  and  Sanitary  Care  of  the  Desti- 
tute ;  "  **  Sanitaria  and  Schools  for  the  Treatment  and  Educa- 
tion of  Children  Afflicted  with  Spinal  Diseases,"  fully  illus- 
trated ;  "Vital  Statistics,"  etc.,  and  "A  Summary  of  the 
Bibliography  of  Hygiene." 

Controlling  Sex  In  Generation.  The  Physical  Law 
Influencing  Sex  in  the  Embryo  of  Man  and  Brute,  and  its  Di- 
rection to  Produce  Male  and  Female  Offspring  at  will.  By 
Samuel  Hough  Terry.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00.  New  York  : 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 

This  is  a  speculative  work,  starting  out  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  about  300,000 more  female  than  male  inhabitants  in  the 
United  States.     The  author  propounds  a  theory  for  correcting 
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this  disproportion,  based  upon  knowledge  which  he  professes 
to  have  acquired,  by  personal  experience  and  a  close  study  of 
the  conditions  among  lower  animals,  by  which  the  sexes  may  be 
maintained  in  equable  proportion.  These  conditions  are  set 
forth  at  length,  and  how  they  may  be  directed  to  produce  either 
sex  at  will.  But  the  theory  is  a  very  crude  one,  and  requires 
much  additional  observation  and  corroboration  before  it  can  be 
commended  to  respect. 

KiRKE's  Hand-Book  of  Physiology.  By  W.  Morrant 
Baker,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children ; 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  etc. 
And  Vincent  Dormer  Harris,  M.D.,  London,  Demonstrator  of 
Physiology  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Eleventh  Edition. 
With  nearly  five  hundred  illustrations.  2  vols.,  pp.  373,  378. 
February  and  March  volumes  of  "  Wood's  Library  of  Stan- 
dard Medical  Authors."     New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co. 

As  a  guide  for  the  student,  and  ready  reference  for  the 
practitioner,  this  work  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  in  the 
English  language  for  the  clearness  of  statement  of  established 
facts  in  the  science  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Medical  Annual  and  Practitioners'  Index  :  The 
Year's  Work,  New  Inventions,  Medical  Education,  Sanitary 
Memoranda,  Health  Resorts,  Facts  and  Figures,  Medical  Ga- 
zetteer, Institutions,  New  Books,  etc.  i2mo.  pp.  428.  1884- 
85.     Price,  2$.  6d.     London,  W.  C:  Henry  Kimpton. 

This  is  a  valuable  reference  manual,  with  a  full  index  to  a 
great  amount  of  useful  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
useful  to  all  physicians  and  sanitary  officers. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition OF  THE  Poor,  in  its  annual  report  for  1884,  presents 
an  amount  of  information,  graphically  illustrated,  well  calcu- 
lated to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  citizens  into  whose  hands  it  may 
fall.  The  occasional  reports  on  tenement-houses  by  sanitary 
inspectors,  and  the  recent  report  of  the  Tenement-House  Com- 
mission, are  an  index  only  to  the  persistent  work  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  this  is  th^  forty-first  annual  report.  Notwith- 
standing, the  amount  of  preventable  misery  suggested  by  the 
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graphic  descriptions  of  some  of  the  tenement-houses  permitted 
to  obtain  in  this  city  by  the  Health  Department^  which  has  abun- 
dant authority  to  prevent  them,  is  probably  unequalled  by  any 
other  community  in  the  world — not  excepting  the  most  low- 
lived heathen  of  which  any  description  has  ever  been  given. 
The  most  substantial  progress  made  in  mitigating  the  misery 
consequent  upon  the  toleration  of  this  disgrace  upon  our  civili- 
zation we  know  of,  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  It  compre- 
hends the  most  unselfish  and  devoted  workers,  and  merits  the 
support  of  all  good  citizens. 

Its  objects  are :  To  promote  whatever  tends  to  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  it  en- 
deavors— 

1.  To  reduce  vagrancy  and  pauperism,  and  to  ascertain  their 
true  cause. 

2.  To  preverit  indiscriminate  and  duplicate  almsgiving. 

3.  To  secure  the  community  from  imposture.  I 

4.  To  see  that  all  deserving  cases  of  destitution  are  promptly 
relieved. 

5.  To  make  employment  the  basis  of  relief. 

6.  To  elevate  the  home-life,  health,  and  habits  of  the  poor. 

7.  To  introduce  and  encourage  habits  of  thrift,  saving,  and 
economy. 

8.  To  aid  in  carrying  out  the  laws  relating  to  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  city. 

9.  To  secure  for  the  tenement-house  population  improved 
conditions  of  living. 

Office,  79  Fourth  Avenue.     It  depends  upon  voluntary  aid. 

The  Anglo-Swiss  Milk  Food.— Dr.  Rohrer,  manager 
of  the  Riesbach  Hospital,  Zurich,  has  found,  after  much 
experience,  that  the  Anglo-Swiss  Milk  Food  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  mother's  milk  in  cases  of  disturbed  digestion, 
diarrhoea,  etc.,  that  it  agrees  very  well  indeed  with  the  children 
and  is  willingly  taken  by  them. 

Women,  Plumbers,  and  Doctors;  or.  Household 
Sanitation.  By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  247.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  compilation,  collated  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  but  so  well  arranged  and  adapted  to  easy  compre- 
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hension,  as  to  bring  the  most  important  facts  of  practical  sani- 
tation home  to  every  intelligent  housekeeper.  "  Why  women 
should  understand  the  details  as  well  as  the  theory  of  sanita- 
tion "  may,  and  should  be  quickly  learned  from  the  first  chapter, 
if  they  set  any  value  upon  their  own  health,  or  the  health  of 
those  who  depend  upon  them.  Pure  air,  pure  food,  and  pure 
water,  all  intelligent  people  know  the  importance  of.  How  to 
secure  these  conditions  and  maintain  them  in  conjunction  with 
all  necessary  conveniences  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  may 
be  learned  from  this  book,  and  iy>  accomplish'bd  woman  can 
afford  to  do  without  a  copy  of  it. 

Water-Closets  :  Historical,  Mechanical,  and  Sani- 
tary Treatise,  By  Glenn  Brown,  Architect,  Associate  of 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  i2mo,  pp.  148.  Illustrated. 
New  York  :  The  Industrial  Publication  Company. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  manual  for  plumbers  and  others 
who  would  become  acquainted  with  all  the  usual  forms  and 
modes  of  operation  of  water-closets,  with  a  brief  history  of  their 
early  use. 

The  Jenner  of  America.  An  address  delivered  before 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  January  5,  1885,  by 
W.  M. 'Welsh,  M.D.,  Retiring  President.  Reprinted  from  the 
Proceedings. 

It  is  an  entertaining  sketch,' embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
Benjamin  Waterhouse,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  the  pioneer  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination  in 
the  United  States. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  St.  Louis,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence TO  Asiatic  Cholera.  Reports  to  the  Commercial 
Club  by  James  M.  Leete,  M.D.,  and  Robert  Moore,  C.E. 

A  timely  and  practical  report  which  should  be  heeded. 

•'Recess  or  no  Recess  in  Schools?"  is  the  startling 
heading  of  a  circular  issued  by  a  sub-committee  on  Hygiene  in 
Education,  from  the  State  Nornial  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
A  list  of  preposterous  questions  is  appended,  with  the  apparent 
purpose  of  eliciting  different  opinions  on  the  subject.  On  what 
particular  absurdity  of  some  of  the  recent  "physiologies,"  or 
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of  common  sense,  such  a  question  has  been  based  we  are  not 
informed.  Possibly  its  origin  is  due  to  some  infant  in  physi- 
ology of  adult  age,  who  has  undertaken  to  measure  childhood's 
endurance  by  his  own  physiological  incapacity.  However  this 
may  be,  to  answer  the  questions  intelligently  would  involve  a 
degree  of  torture  which  should,  in  our  judgment,  commit  the 
perpetrator  to  the  penitentiary  for  life. 

Remarks  on  Typhoid  Fever  in  the  Young,  by  A. 
Jacobi,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  pf  Children  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  is  a  reprint 
from  the  Archives  of  Pediatrics.  It  is  a  concise  statement  of 
close  practical  results  by  one  of  the  best  observers. 

Inaugural  Address  Delivered  before  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  A.  Jacobi,  M.D.,  Presi- 
dent, reprinted  from  The  Medical  Record^  February  14,  1885, 
is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  purview  of  the  Academy  and 
the  progress  of  scientific  medicine. 

Specialties  and  their  Relation  to  the  Medical 
Profession,  by  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Attending 
Physician  for  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases  at  the  New  York 
Hospital,  etc.,  is  a  reprint  from  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association^  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  October,  1884.  It  lucidly  sets  forth 
the  necessity  and  utility  of  specialties  as  a  legitimate  outcome 
of  progressive  medicine. 

The  R6le  of  Bacteria  in  Infectious  Diseases,  by 
Henry  O.  Marcy,  A.M.,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Boston  Gynae- 
cological Society,  late  President  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, etc.,  etc.  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Baltimore,  October  28, 1884.  Reprinted  from  Jour- 
nal of  American  Medical  Association.  A  valuable  contribution 
to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Publishing,  1785-1885.  This 
is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  bound  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages, 
which  gives  an  interesting  story  of  Matthew  Carey,  born  in 
Dublin  in  1759,  the  founder,  and  the  honorable  descent  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  publi.shing  houses  in  America,  LEA 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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School  Hygiene  in  Relation  to  its  Influence  upon 
THE  Vision  of  Children,  or  School  Sanitation,  by  A. 
W.  Calhoun,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
Georgia,  is  an  excellent  paper  of  twelve  pages,  reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association. 

The  Horological  and  Thermometrical  Bureaus  of 
the  Observatory  of  Yale  College,  report  for  the  year  . 
1883-4  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  thermometers 
examined — a  larger  number  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The 
verification  of  the  work  of  the  Thermometric  Bureau  has  been 
conducted  as  usual  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Sherman,  and  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Brown. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Chronic  Nasal 
Catarrh,  by  George  Morewood  Lefferts,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases  of  the  Throat  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  etc. ,  etc. ,  is  a  well- 
illustrated  little  book  of  fifty  pages,  comprehending  three  lect- 
ures delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  nasal  passages,  the  author 
particularly  recommends  the  use  of*  Listerine,"  diluted  with 
water,  or  as  an  adjuvant  with  other  prescriptions,  in  lotion  or 
spray,  as  among  the  most  useful  applications. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  Report,  at  Elmi#a,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1884.  As  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  observe  on  previous  reports  of  this  institution,  no 
prison  in  the  State,  and  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any  in  the 
United  States,  is  literally  so  reformatory^  so  beneficial  to 
the  prisoner  and  society  as  this.  It  is  with  cherished  satisfac- 
tion that  we  recall  our  own  personal  observations  on  a  visit  to 
this  institution  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  witnessed  the 
singularly  successful  manner  of  conducting  it  in  its  varied  bene- 
fits: acquirement  of  trades,  profitable  occupation,  education,  and 
moral  training.  The  contract  system  was  at  that  time  in  prac- 
tical and  beneficial  operation  to  the  prisoner  as  well  as  to  the 
State.  The  law  of  1884  has  put  an  end  to  it,  and  new  plans 
now  have  to  be  devised.  Whether  they  will  be  equally  bene- 
ficial is  yet  to  be  seen.  But  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  in- 
stitution is  full  of  resources  and  merits  public  confidence. 
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Concerning  the  Climate  of  New  Mexico,  by  W.  Hous- 
ton Parker,  M.D.  (Munich),  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  United 
States  Army,  a  pamphlet  reprint  of  27  pages  from  Archives 
of  Medicine^  contains  just  such  information  as  physicians  ought 
to  profit  by  in  the  selection  of  places  suitable  for  their  patients 
— actual  observation  by  an  intelligent  observer.  Our  readers 
are  already  familiar  to  some  extent  with  Dr.  Parker's  practical 
observations  on  Sanitary  Resorts,  etc.,  vol.  xi.,  1883  (not  as  in- 
advertently stated  by  the  author  in  the  paper  before  us,  1882). 
As  remarked  by  the  author,  "  Practical  personal  knowledge  is 
as  necessary  for  the  climatologist  as  it  is  for  the  therapeutist  or 
the  surgeon."  But  where  this  cannot  be  obtained,  as  in  thera- 
peutics, trust  should  be  placed  in  those  only  who  are  well 
known  to  be  competent  observers,  such  as  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet. 

Muriate  of  Cocaine  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  and 
THE  Dry  Treatment  of  Chronic  Suppurative  Inflamma- 
tion OF  THE  Middle  Ear,  by  Charles  L.  Lundy,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat, 
in  the  Michigan  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit,  are  reprints  of 
published  papers,  of  special  interest  to  specialists  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  ears. 


Celerina  is  reported  by  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Walker,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  he  has  ever 
used  for  nervous  or  sick  headache.  The  same  remedy  is  also 
recommended  by  others  as  a  substitute  for  the  bromides  and 
chloral^  in  general  nervous  debility — for  being  at  least  equally 
as  efficacious  as  those  remedies,  and  without  any  unpleasant 
after-effects. 

Lactopeptine  is  a  remedy  which  is  constantly  gaining  in 
favor  with  the  profession.  Our  own  experience  with  it  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  In  the  Summer  Complaint  of  children 
we  have  used  it  with  excellent  results.  Indeed,  we  have  found 
it  very  valuable  as  a  preventive  of  this  affection.  We  fre- 
quently order  it,  with  this  object  in  view,  and  we  believe  that 
our  expectations  have  been  realized. — Canada  Medical  Record^ 
Montreal,  Canada. 
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THE  OHIO  STATE  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 


Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Columbus  Febru- 
ary s-6,  1885. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  session  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Room,  begin- 
ning on  the  morning  of  February  5th.  On  being  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  WILLIAM  M.  BEACH,  M.D.,  the  meet- 
ing was  opened  with  prayer  by  REV.  J.  W.  Metcalf.  Rev. 
Dr.  Gladden  followed  with  a  stirring  opening  address,  which 
was  responded  to  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Beardsley,  of  Ottawa,  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  as  follows  : 

*'  I  feel  honored,  yet  greatly  embarrassed,  by  fully  appre- 
ciating the  position  occupied  by  me,  as  well  as  my  relations  to 
this  body,  and  my  inability  to  do  justice  in  reply  to  the  hearty 
and  able  welcome.  However,  in  behalf  of  the  members  pres- 
ent, allow  me  to  thank  the  good  people  of  Columbus,  through 
their  representative,  Rev.  Dr.  Gladden,  for  this  welcome  to 
the  capital  city  of  the  State  ;  judging  by  the  selection  of  their 
representative,  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
telligent people  of  Columbus  are  in  sympathy  with  us  in  our 
efforts  to  better  the  conditions  of  man,  and  we  ask  them  to  lend 
us  their  influence,  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  law,  through 

as 
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our  legislative  body^  which  will  bring  health,  happiness,  and 
sunshine  to  every  door. 

*'  Mr.  President,  one  year  ago,  your  honor  and  a  few  others 
met  here  in  the  city  of  Columbus  for  the  honorable  and  laud- 
able purpose  of  establishing  a  sanitary  society  ;  to  instruct  our 
people  in  sanitary  science,  who,  through  ignorance  of  the  nat- 
ural laws,  or  through  the  avaricious  chase  after  the  almighty 
dollar,  often  brought  death,  disappointment,  and  poverty  alike 
to  the  door  of  the  affluent  and  indigent. 

**  To  secure  a  better  protection,  as  well  as  to  protect  the 
profession  and  public  from  being  the  prey  of  quacks,  adver- 
tising dodgers,  and  travelling  mountebanks,  is  why  we  are 
here.  Last  winter  a  bill  was  framed — the  *  Scott  bill  * — and 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  but  it,  like  many 
great  and  good  efforts,  was  assassinated  in  what  should  have 
been  the  house  of  its  friends.  It  is  a  burning  shame  that  this 
great  State  of  Ohio  ;  great  in  her  mineral  wealth,  equally  great 
in  her  productive  resources,  equal  to  any  State  in  the  Union, 
and  second  to  none,  should  be  the  last  to  adopt  measures  to 
protect  her  people  from  invasion  of  her  homes  and  her  liberties. 
Liberties  ;  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you.'  I  scarcely  need  draw  your  attention  to  any  or  all  of  our 
sister  States  for  examples.  West  Virginia  and  Illinois  have 
thus  far  led  in  this  sanitary  work,  and  to  do  more  than  to  call 
your  attention  to  their  sanitary  laws  and  workings  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  body  at  this  time  ;  suffice  it,  the  sanitary 
laws  of  West  Virginia,  as  well  of  many  other  States,  have  been 
productive  of  great  good.  Their  laws  have  purged  them  of 
quackery,  and  our  State,  without  laws,  has  received  their  d6- 
bris.  Oh  !  how  long  will  our  Legislature  allow  her  people  to 
suffer  ?  We  conceive  this  to  be  true :  there  should  be  no 
sumptuary  laws,  neither  should  a  law  be  so  constructed  by 
word  or  precept,  that  it  could  be  construed  into  such  by  those 
who  might  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  for  a  selfish  in- 
terest, or  to  oppress  othera  for  equally  as  base  a  purpose. 
*  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,*  are  the  irialienable 
rights  of  everyone,  modified  by,  where  such  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  does  not  conflict  with  the  life,  liberty,  and  happiness 
of  others. 

**  And  in  framing  sanitary  laws  we  should  be  scrupulously 
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exact  that  we  are  not  circumscribing  the  just  liberties  of  any, 
however  humble. 

**  The  medical  profession,  in  its  efforts  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  man  by  legislative  enactments,  has  been  wrongfully 
accused  of  selfish  motives,  of  coercive  measures,  which  would 
affect  the  liberties  of  a  people.  However  erroneous  the  accu- 
sation, it  is  well  that  we  study  the  needs  of  our  people,  apply- 
ing the  rule  of  equity  in  our  sanitary  laws,  as  well  as  in  every 
law  and  act  of  our  lives.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  power 
centred  in  one  individual  or  corporation  is  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  a  people,  be  it  in  Church  or  State,  the  lessons  of  the 
past  are  warning  of  the  present,  and  our  people,  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  often  through  ignorance  and  prejudice  construe 
the  acts  of  others  as  offensive  to  those  liberties,  and  thus  op- 
pose them.  Educate  a  people  and  they  become  a  law  unto 
themselves,  but  to  educate  before  establishing  a  just  law  to 
govern  their  follies  and  inherent  vices,  would  be  a  foolish  un- 
dertaking and  an  endless  task. 

•*  Sanitary  laws  may  become  absolute  when  tempered  by 
the  hand  of  justice,  and  the  liberties  of  no  one  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  law.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  individual  liber- 
ties, corporate  and  national,  have  been  enacted  and  enforced 
from  time  immemorial ;  how  just  and  efficient  in  all  cases  they 
were,  time,  the  only  just  historian,  is  now  solving. 

"In  our  present  condition,  we  need  efficient  workers  in 
both  fields,  sanitary  and  legislative,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
prevent  an  invasion  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  into 
our  State  ;  also  the  migrating  mountebank  and  quack,  from 
States  whose  laws  have  made  it  too  uncomfortably  warm  for 
them,  and  thus  protect  our  people  from  invasions  of  this  sort, 
as  well  as  to  protect  them,  by  law,  from  swindles  and  frauds  in 
other  walks  of  life. 

**  How  best  to  accomplish  these  desired  ends  is  with  this 
body ;  a  concert  of  action  by  all  interested  in  humanity,  and 
success  is  assured. 

**  Again  thanking  Rev.  Dr.  Gladden  for  the  hearty  welcome 
of  our  Sanitary  Society  to  this  city,  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to 
thank  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  for  this  honor,  and  their  atten- 
tion to  my  brief  response  in  behalf  of  this  Society." 
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CONTAGIONS  AND   EPIDEMICS   IN   AMERICA. 


By  William  Morrow  Beach,  M.D.,  London,  O. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  RETIRING  PRESIDENT. 

In  the  collation  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  paper  I  have 
drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  The  first  epidemic  to 
which  I  allude  is  one  usually  referred  to  in  histories  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  in  nearly  all  monographs  upon 
the  subject  of  ancient  mounds  and  mound-builders,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  obscurity  of  their  origin,  and  the  theory  that  the 
builders  became  extinct  by  a  great  pestilence.  But  the  first 
pestilence  on  this  continent,  of  which  we  have  undisputed 
proof,  occurred  among  the  aborigines  of  the  eastern  coast,  in 
1617.  How  general  this  epidemic  was,  remains  an  uncertainty ; 
but  in  161 8-19  Captain  Dermer,  an  English  adventurer,  win- 
tered among  the  Indians  ;  and  as  he  coasted  southward  in  the 
spring  toward  Virginia,  he  stopped  in  several  towns  that  he 
had  visited  the  season  before.  He  says  that  he  found  many 
Indian  towns  "totally  depopulated."  In  other  towns  a  few 
remained  alive,  but  not  **  free  of  sickness."  The  disease,  he 
says,  was  the  ^^ plague ^  for  we  might  perceive  the  sores  of  some 
that  had  escaped,  who  described  the  spots  of  such  as  usually 
die." 

In  a  sermon  preached  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  by  Elder  Cush- 
man,  in  1620,  and  which  was  published  in  London,  mention  is 
made  of  this  epidemic.  He  says  **  they  [the  Indians]  were 
very  much  wasted  of  late  by  a  great  mortality,  that  fell  amongst 
them  three  years  since,  which,  with  their  own  civil  dissensions 
and  bloody  wars,  hath  so  wasted  them,  as  I  think  the  twentieth 
person  is  scarce  left  alive." 

This  epidemic  spread  along  the  coast  from  Narragansett  to 
Penobscot.  Plymouth  tettlers  who  went  to  Massachusetts  Bay 
to  buy  corn,  **  found  among  the  Indians  "  (in  1622)  **  a  great 
sickness  not  unlike  the  plague,  if  not  the  same."     The  Plym- 
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outh  settlers  found  the  "bones  of  many  who  had  died  still 
unhuried." 

In  1633  a  "pestilent  fever"  carried  off  20  of  the  Plymouth 
settlers,  and  the  small-pox  appeared  among  the  Indians  with 
great  mortality.  It  spread  from  Narragansett  to  Piscataqua, 
and  westward  to  the  Connecticut  River. 

In  December,  1638,  a  general  fast  was  observed  by  the 
Plymouth  settlers,  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  was  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  '*  small-pox  and  fevers. *- 

In  1647  an  epidemic  catarrh  appeared  in  America.  There 
died  in  St.  Kitts  and  Barbadoes  6,000  each. 

In  1655  appeared  the  second  epidemic  of  catarrh.  It  was 
general  in  New  England. 

In  1659  the  cynanche  trachealis  prevailed. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1662,  appointed  a  day  of 
supplication  "for  the  abatement  of  the  sickness  in  the  country'* 
and  "  a  supply  of  rain  in  time  of  drouth." 

In  1666  the  small-pox  raged  in  Boston  ;  and  sickness,  at- 
tended with  great  mortality,  in  New  York. 

In  1667  the  small-pox  prevailed  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  with 
the  mortality  of  a  plague. 

In  1678  the  small-pox  prevailed  in  Boston,  malignant  dis- 
eases were  general,  and  a  blight  fell  upon  fruits. 

In  1692  a  malignant  fever  visited  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes, 
upon  which  islands  3,000  in  each  perished  in  that  year. 

In  1693  th€  fleet,  under  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  which  was 
sent  for  the  subjugation  of  Martinico,  was  seized  with  the 
"American  plague"  (doubtless  yellow  fever)  and  three- fourths 
of  the  seamen  and  soldiers  perished. 

In  1697-98  an  epidemic  catarrh  was  general;  2SiA pleurisy^ 
as  an  epidemic,  followed  in  1698. 

In  1699  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  Philadelphia  ^^  yellow 
fever  raged  with  unprecedented  mortality.  It  was  called  the 
"  Barbadoes  distemper."  The  patients  "  vomited  and  voided 
blood."  In  Charleston  the  "  prfncipal  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, one-half  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  many  citizens 
died."  This  disease  appeared  in  August,  simultaneously  in 
both  places,  and  abated  as  winter  approached. 

In  1702  the  General  Court  of  Boston  adjourned  to  Cam- 
bridge, on  account  of  the  mortal  small-pox,  in  Boston  "at- 
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tended  with  a  sort  of  scarlet  fever."  In  this  year  the  Assembly 
of  New  York  met  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence and  great  mortality  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York  City. 

In  1712  t^ld^mxc  pleurisy  again  prevailed  throughout  New 
England  ;  and  again  in  1719  it  prevailed  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

In  1720  the  yellow  fever  devastated  some  of  the  towns  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  ;  and,  in  1723,  in  Martinico  and  Barbadoes. 

In  1723,  in  Rhode  Island,  prevailed  the  **  burning  ague, '\diS 
mortal  as  a  plague  ;  and  in  1728  yellow  fever  in  Charleston,  of 
a  pestilential  type  ;  and  malignant  measles  and  epidemic //^«- 
risy  in  portions  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Small-pox  was  in  Boston  in  1730,  and  in  1731  in  New  York, 
as  epidemics. 

In  1732  epidemic  catarrh  was  universal  in  America,  and 
the  following  year  spread  over  the  whole  earth. 

In  May,  in  1732,  appeared  at  Kingston,  N,  H.,  a  disease 
among  children,  commonly  called  ^'throat  distemper,''  The 
disease  was  very  malignant,  with  swelling  of  the  throat,  with 
white  or  ash-colored  spots,  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  great 
debility  of  the  whole  system,  and  a  tendency  to  putridity.  It 
spread  westward  at  least  as  far  as  the  Hudson  River.  In  1737, 
while  this  angina  maligna — for  such  it  doubtless  was — was 
spreading  over  the  northern  part  of  America,  yellow  fever  was 
prevailing  in  Virginia,  and  epidemic  influenza  became  univer- 
sal— prevailing  also  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

In  1739  the  small-pox  was  in  New  York,  and  the  yellow 
fever  in  Charleston,  followed  by  measles  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent. 

In  1740  yellow  fever  was  in  Philadelphia  and  Virginia,  fol- 
lowed, in  1742,  by  a  universal  epidemic  of  angina  maligna. 

In  1743  yellow  fever  again  prevailed  in  New  York,  and  in 
1745  it  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  this  same  year  a  malignant 
dysentery  carried  off  seventy  persons  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  epidemic  was  that  it  was  confined 
to  one  single  street.  In  this  same  year  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was 
visited  by  a  malignant  fever,  in  which  some  of  the  patients 
turned  yellow,  and  many  who  recovered  were  left  imbecile. 
The  Mohican  Indians  suffered  severely  by  the  same  disease. 
Dysentery,  of  an  epidemic  character  prevailed,  also,  in  many 
localities. 
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In  1747  epidemic  catarrh  became  universal,  while  yellow 
fever  prevailed  in  Charleston  and  Philadelphia. 

In  1749  dysentery  and  the  "  nervous  long  fever  "  prevailed 
in  Connecticut,  with  great  mortality.  This  was  probably  what 
we  now  call  typhoid  fever. 

In  1751  dysentery,  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  also  angina 
maligna^  became  general,  and'prevailed  for  several  years. 

In  175s,  in  one  town  on  Long  Island,  but  two  children  were 
left  alive — all  else  having  died  of  angina  maligna  f 

In  1760  pleurisy  was  again  epidemic  in  Connecticut,  and  in 
1762  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia. 

In  176*3  the  Indians  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard 
suffered  severely  by  yellow  fever — two-thirds  of  their  whole 
number  dying  in  that  year. 

In  1770  angina  maligna  prevailed  from  Boston  to  Jamaica 
and  West  India  Islands,  followed  in  1772  by  epidemic  catarrh. 

In  1773  measles  became  general,  and  was  characterized  by 
secondary  fever  and  tedious  convalescence,  attended  with  ex- 
cessive expectoration.    . 

But  the  most  fatal  disease  was  the  cynanche  trachealis,  or 
"  bladder  in  the  throat."  In  general  there  was  little  canker, 
but  excessive  bronchial  and  pulmonary  secretion — very  tena- 
cious, and  generally  fatal.  This  was  followed  by  an  epidemic 
of  dysentery. 

In  1774  scarlatina  anginosa  was  in  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1775 
cynanche  trachealis  spread  all  over  the  northern  part  of  America. 

In  1776  epidemic  dysentery  appeared  among  the  troops  at 
New  York  and  Ticonderoga ;  and  in  1777  there  were  4,000 
cases  of  small-pox  among  the  soldiers  at  Crown  Point,  Vt. 
From  this  time  on  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  epidemics 
oi  measles,  scarlatina,  and  angina  maligna  prevailed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

In  1789  epidemic  influenza  became  so  general  that  it  spread 
even  to  the  solitary  In<jian  in  his  hut  in  mid-wilderness.  In 
Philadelphia,  according  to  Dr.  Rush,  this  influenza,  in  Septem- 
ber, seemed  to  swallow  up  or  absorb  the  prevailing  scarlatina 
anginosa ;  but  as  winter  approached  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
scarlatina.  The  scarlatina  which  was  epidemic  in  Philadelphia 
in  1789  did  not  reach  New  England  until  1791,  before  which 
time  it  had  been  little  known  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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In  1790  catarrh  again  became  universal ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  assumed  a  type  of  great  severity  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  In  this  same  year,  1791,  yellow  fever  reappeared 
in  New  York,  and  the  remittents  in  Philadelphia  assumed  a  type 
like  hepatitis,  as  though  the  disease  was  modified  by,  or  was 
possibly  a  full  cousin  to,  the  prevailing  yellow  fever  of  New 
York. 

In  1792  yellow  fever  was  again  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
scarlatina  anginosa  was  general  in  New  England. 

In  1793,  in  Philadelphia,  appeared  influenza ^  scarlatina^  and 
mild  remittents^  in  the  order  named,  and  late  in  summer  they 
all  disappeared  or  were  merged  into  the  prevailing  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever.  The  latter  disease  carried  off  4,040  persons  in 
that  season  in  Philadelphia  alone. 

In  1794  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  spread  along  the  coast ;  but  in  the  following  season,  1795, 
an  epidemic  dysentery  carried  off  more  people  than  had  died  of 
yellow  fever  during  the  preceding  season. 

In  1796  epidemic  dysentery  prevailed  in  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
which  seemed  to  merge  into,  or  was  succeeded  by,  yellow 
fever.  Yellow  fever  also  prevailed  in  Charleston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  City,  Newburyport,  and  Boston. 

In  1797  it  was  again  in  Charleston,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.  In  this  same  y^zx ^  pleurisy  and  peripneu- 
monia became  epidemic  in  some  localities.  In  this  same  year 
dysentery  was  experienced  in  Portland,  Me. 

In  1798  catarrhal  fevers  were  general  during  the  spring 
months  ;  but  later  in  the  season,  the  most  general  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  that  has  ever  visited  this  country  supervened.  It 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston  in  June,  and  did  not 
break  out  in  New  York  until  August.  This  epidemic  was  not 
confined  to  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  but  h^QZXi\^  general ;  and 
in  New  York,  toward  its  close,  many  had  buboes  and  car- 
buncles, as  in  true  plague.  In  New  York  2,000  died  of  the 
disease,  and  it  was  everywhere  esteemed  contagious,  although 
it  had  spread  without  any  known  means  of  communication  un- 
less it  was  the  pestilential  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  ''jerks''  first  appeared  at  the  **  Cane  Ridge  "  camp- 
meetings,  in  Kentucky.  Peter  Cartwright,  the  eminent  pio- 
neer of  Methodism,  says  in  his  autobiography,  that  at  Cane 
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Ridge  sometimes  as  many  as  2,000  persons  would  all  be  jerk- 
ing at  once.  The  latest  epidemic  of  it,  of  which  I  have  any 
account,  was  in  McLean  County,  111.,  in  1866,  a  description  of 
which  was  sent  me  by  a  personal  witness  at  that  time. 

The  Asiatic  cholera  visited  us  in  181 7-19,  and  again  in 
1832.  The  latter  visitation  appeared  at  Quebec,  June  8,  1832  ; 
at  Montreal,  June  10 ;  and  thence  pursued  a  rapid  course  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Another  column  of  it  attacked  New  York  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  in  its  northward  march  laid  siege  to  Albany 
on  the  3d  of  July.  The  southward  column,  from  New  York, 
spread  down  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  reaching 
Philadelphia  on  the  Sth  of  July,,  and  Baltimore  in  the  course  of 
the  same  month.  In  November  it  appeared  on  an  island  off 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  in  February,  1834,  in  Havana;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  it  had  overspread  Mexico. 

From  1841  to  1846,  an  epidemic  of  erysipelas  of  the  throat, 
usually  called  "black-tongue,"  spread  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  Asiatic  cholera  again  visited  us  in  1848,  invading  New 
Orleans  by  way  of  immigrant  ships  from  Havre,  France.  It 
spread  along  the  Mississippi  River,  one  column  marching  west- 
ward from  St.  Louis,  along  the  great  overland  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. Another  column  marched  eastward  from  Cairo,  along 
the  Ohio,  reaching  Central  Ohio  about  June,  1849.  The  deaths 
in  the  United  States  probably  reached  200,000  ;  and  it  did  not 
disappear  entirely  until  after  1855. 

In  1853  21"  epidemic  ol  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  At  New  Orleans,  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, there  were  over  16,000  cases  in  the  different  hospitals 
alone,  of  whom  over  8,000  died. 

During  the  time  of  the  civil  war  our  armies  were  generally 
spared  from  any  scourges  from  epidemic  causes.  This  seems 
unaccountable,  especially  under  some  circumstances — as,  for 
instance,  within  the  stockade  at  Andersonville.  There,  from 
March,  1864,  until  April,  1865,  49,485  prisoners  were  received. 
The  largest  number  in  at  any  one  time  was  33.006.  A  small 
stream,  running  from  west  to  east,  passed  through  the  inclos* 
ure.  The  borders  of  this  stream  soon  became  a  quagmire  ; 
and  there  was  a  line  drawn  around  the  entire  enclosure,  nineteen 
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feet  from  the  inside  of  the  stockade.  This  was  the  **  dead  line," 
beyond  which  none  might  pass  without  being  summarily  shot. 
Deducting  the  quagmire  and  the  space  beyond  the  '*  dead 
line,"  there  remained  to  30,000  prisoners  about  seventeen 
square  feet  to  the  man.  A  small  shed,  covered,  but  never  en- 
closed, was  the  only  shelter  ever  furnished  for  all  these  thou- 
sands within  the  stockade.  That  these  unfortunate  thousands 
did  not  fall  victims  to  some  sweeping  pestilence  seems  to  set 
at  defiance  all  known  laws  of  health;  but  while  12,962  were 
carried  out  for  burial,  3,952  are  reported  as  having  died  of 
diarrhoea,  3,574  of  scurvy,  1,648  of  dysentery,  1,268  of  un- 
known causes f  of  anasarca,  377  ;  typhoid  fever,  229  ;  pneumonia, 
221  ;  debility,  198  ;  intermittents  and  remittents,  177  \  gunshot, 
149 ;  pleurisy,  100 ;  bronchitis,  93  ;  rheumatism,  83  ;  varioloid, 
63  ;  gangrene,  63  ;  catarrh,  55  ;  ulcers,  51  ;  and  phthisis,  36. 

At  Wilmington,  N.  C,  just  before  the  war  closed,  10,000 
of  our  men  were  brought  in  from  Confederate  prisons.  They 
were  carried  by  rail ;  and  when  night  approached  the  trains 
were  stopped  and  the  prisoners  corraled  until  morning.  From 
one  train-load,  on  the '  night  before  reaching  Wilmington,  30 
were  left  dead  in  the  corral.  At  Wilmington,  those  who  were 
able  for  transportation  were  sent  North,  while  the  others  were 
cared  for  in  and  around  the  city.  An  epidemic — somewhat 
like  a  typhus — sprung  up  in  the  city.  For  over  a  month  the 
death-rate  was  about  120  a  day — 60  soldiers  and  60  citizens  ! 
This  disease  followed  our  moving  columns  out  into  the  coun- 
try. At  Goldsboro,  Raleigh,  and  Salisbury,  within  about  one 
month  I  had  about  140  soldiers  detailed  as  division  hospital 
nurses,  not  one  of  whom,  I  think,  escaped  from  contracting  the 
disease. 

In  1866  emigrant  ships  again  brought  Astatic  cholera  from 
Havre  to  New  York.  It  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
as  far  West  as  the  Smoky  Fork,  in  Kansas. 

The  next  great  epidemic  was  of  yellow  fever,  in  1878.  It 
was  not  confined  to  the  cities  along  the  Mississippi  River,  but 
invaded  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  ;  and  even  the  laborer 
and  his  family,  in  the  most  sequestered  places  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Middle  and  Western  Tennessee,  were  stricken 
by  the  disease. 

During  the  winter  of  1881-82  small-pox  prevailed  as  epi- 
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demies  in  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  In  1882-83  it  was  epi- 
demic in  Cincinnati,  where  abont  4,000  cases  occurred,  with  an 
aggregate  of  i  ,600  deaths.     .     .     . 

TYidX  yellow  fever^  of  a  sporadic  character,  sometimes  origi- 
nates in  the  United  States,  is  probable ;  but  if  these  sporadic 
cases  dx^  genuine  yellow  fever,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of 
them  h^ve  ever  proved  foci  for  an  epidemic,  or  have  ever 
proven  infectious  at  all. 

From  the  careful  study  of  most  of  the  histories  of  the  great 
epidemics  of  Asiatic  cholera  or  yellow  fever  that  have  been 
transplanted  to  our  continent,  I  think  that  every  one  of  them 
was  preventable  ! 

The  safe  and  sure  time  to  save  property  from  destruction 
by  fire  is  not  when  whole  cities  are  ablaze,  but  before  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary  is  first  applied. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  SEWAGE? 


By  Edward  Orton,  LL.D.,  President  of  thtf  Ohio  State  Sanitary  Association, 
Ohio  State  Geologist,  etc.,  etc. 


What  shall  be  done  with  the  sewage  is  the  riddle  of  the 
modern  Sphinx.  It  is  the  most  pressing  question,  on  the 
material  side,  of  our  modern  civilization.  It  enters  into  and 
complicates  every  other  sanitary  problem.  To  answer  it  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  health  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  various  economic  interests  involved  on  the  other,  is  the 
main  end  and  object  of  sanitary  science. 

In  the  brief  discussion  upon  which  I  enter,  I  shall  seek  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  difficulties  and  complexities  that  sur- 
ound  the  question,  and  also  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  factors 
that  must  enter  into  the  final  answer. 

What  is  sewage  ?  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  proper  con- 
tents of  sewers,  and  thus  sewage  implies  sewers,  but  I  count 
the  question  turned  over  to  me  wider  than  such  a  strict  con- 
struction would  make  it.  It  need  not  be  limited  to  sewered 
towns.  It  has  even  greater  urgency  of  application  to  towns 
without  sewers.  There  are  certain  products  of  human  waste 
that  ought  to  be  everywhere  gathered  into  sewers  or  their 
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equivalents  and  thus  to  become  sewage,  and  the  term  may  be 
considered  coextensive  with  these  products.  Among  these 
products  human  excrement  holds  the  chief  place.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  might  be  converted  with  but  little  reduction  in 
meaning  into  terms  like  these  :  *'  How  shall  the  products  of 
human  excretion  be  disposed  of  ?  "  '*  Of  what  do  these  products 
consist?" 

A  living  being  is  ^form^  like  a  flame  or  a  cataract,  through 
which  a  torrent  of  atoms  is  ceaselessly  flowing.  At  no  two 
successive  instants  is  the  composition  of  either  animal  or  flame 
or  cataract  identical.  To  maintain  the  life  of  the  animal,  new 
supplies  of  assimilable  atoms  must  be  constantly  taken  into  the 
body  in  the  shape  of  food,  and,  by  an  equal  necessity,  the 
atoms  which  constitute  the  present  tissues  nlust  be  as  con- 
tinuously dislodged  and  exchanged.  From  every  portion  of 
the  body  the  effete  particles  are  gathered  into  the  great  drain- 
age channels  and  these,  together  with  the  unassimilated  por- 
tions of  our  food,  constitute  excrementitious  waste.  They  are 
thus  seen  to  bear  a  deflnite  relation  to  the  food  ingested,  out 
of  which  the  entire  substance  of  the  animal  body  has  been 
built  up. 

These  effete  products  are  hateful  to  every  sense,  and  it  has 
been  the  constant  aim  of  civilized  man  to  remove  them  from 
his  presence,  or  at  least  to  conceal  them  from  his  sight.  When 
Moses  undertook  to  create  a  nation  from  a  race  of  semi- 
barbarous  slaves,  he  found  it  necessary  to  enjoin  minute  regu- 
lations as  to  the  treatment  of  these  products.  Have  we  yet 
found  a  better  way  of  treating  them  than  that  which,  in  subr 
stance,  Moses  gave,  viz.,  disinfection  and  utilization  by  the 
soil  ? 

These  products,  when  voided  from  the  system,  are  in  a 
state  of  unstable  chemical  equilibrium,  and  readily  pass  into 
the  various  stages  of  fermentation  and  decomposition.  Tliey 
swarm  with  the  lowest  forms  of  life  and  make  the  breeding- 
grounds  for  a  number  of  maladies  which  we  group  together 
under  the  name  of  the  filth  diseases,  and  among  them  are 
several  of  the  most  fatal  scourges  of  civilized  man. 

These  products  cannot  be  retained  about  our  dwellings  or 
premises  without  offence  and  danger ;  but  perhaps  they  pro- 
duce their  worst  effects  when  they  are  imprisoned  in  long  lines 
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of  underground  work,  as  city  sewers.  Lingering  here  in 
greater  or  less  amounts,  they  go  through  various  stages  of 
decomposition,  and  thus  give  rise  to  that  subtle  enemy  of  life 
and  health  which  we  call  sewer  gas.  Sewer  gas  is  not  by  any 
means  a  definite  chemical  compound,  but  is  rather  an  aggrega- 
tion of  various  noxious  substances,  changing  in  character  from 
time  to  time,  and  often  becoming  the  bearer  of  specific  dis- 
eases. So  treacherous  is  it,  so  insidious,  so  difficult  to  trace 
except  by  its  poisonous  effects  that  a  powerful  argument  can 
be  made  against  the  modern  system  of  connecting  our  dwell- 
ings with  the  sewers.  Some  wise  men  hold  that  civilization 
will  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  refinements  and  con- 
veniences with  which  it  has  been  surrounding  itself  in  order  to 
maintain  the  public  health. 

The  question  does  not  generally  become  a  pressing  one  in 
country  life.  It  deserves  much  more  consideration  there  than 
it  receives,  and  a  proper  consideration  of  it,  followed  by  the 
lines  of  action  that  such  consideration  would  suggest,  would 
render  most  valuable  service  to  life  and  health  in'  rural  homes, 
bujt  it  is  mainly  restricted  in  its  scope  to  the  aggregations  of 
men  in  cities  and  villages.  The  larger  these  aggregations,  the 
more  important  and  the  more  complicated  are  the  problems  to 
which  they  give  rise.  ^ 

The  growing  urgency  of  the  question  in  our  own  day  arises 
from  the  fact  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
the  increase  of  cities  and  towns  been  so  rapid  as  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  cen- 
tury is  the  mobilization  of  mankind  by  means  of  transportation 
by  steam,  and  one  of  the  chief  results  of  this  mobilization  is  the 
astonishing  increase  in  the  population  of  towns.  The  social 
instincts  of  men  have  always  led  them  to  build  cities,  but  here- 
tofore these  tendencies  have  been  held  strictly  in  check  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fuel.  With- 
in  the  present  century,  however,  steam-transportation  and  the 
utilization  of  stone-coal  have  done  away  with  all  these  checks  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  urban  populations  have  increased  at  a 
rate  altogether  without  parallel  in  the  previous  history  of  man- 
kind.    A  few  figures  will  illustrate  this  increase. 

In  1800,  London  contained  a  population  of  864,ocx) ;  in  1880, 
its  population  numbered  3,800,006.     In  1800,  Paris  contained 
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6so,cxx)  souls  ;  in  1880  it  numbered  2,000,000.  Berlin  in  1840 
was  a  city  of  330,000  people  ;  in  1880,  it  numbered  over  1,000,- 
000.  It  was  not  until  181 5  that  New  York  attained  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000;  the  census  of  1880  showed  a  population  of 
1,200,000,  a  gain  of  1,200  per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ' 
century,  Philadelphia  numbered  41,000  people  ;  it  held  in  1880 
850,000,  showing  an  increase  of  2,000  per  cent. 

These  figures  fairly  represent  what  has  been  going  on  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  but  especially  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States, 

Such  enormous  changes  in  the  distribution  of  population,  so 
rapid  and  so  great  a  concentration  of  human  beings  for  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  limited  areas,  have  imposed  on  these 
modern  communities  tasks  unknown  before,  have  demanded 
new  knowledge  and  new  methods  of  practice,  have  given  rise 
to  a  new  department  of  science — to  sanitary  science. 

There  is  one  question  that  takes  precedence  of  the  one  with 
which  we  set  out,  and  is  much  easier  to  answer,  viz. : 

What  is  done  with  the  sewage  ?  The  answers  to  it  bear 
directly  on  the  main  question  also,  for  in  this  field  it  is  certainly 
true  that  **the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be." 
If  we  know  what  is  being  done  with  the  products  of  waste,  we 
shall  also  know  what  is  like/y  to  be  done  with  them  for  at  least 
a  considerable  period  of  years.  In  this  field  we  can. scarcely 
look  for  any  sudden  revolutions. 

I.  What  is  done  with  the  sewage  ?  Practice  with  us  is 
varied  and  discordant.  Our  best  practice  is  found  in  the  best 
parts  of  our  larger  cities,  and  it  agrees  in  the  main  particulars 
with  the  best  practice  of  the  world.  Here,  excrementitious, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  household  waste  also,  is  delivered 
by  means  of  water-carriage  to  sewers,  to  be  discharged  into 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  This  system  is  connected  with  and  depend- 
ent upon  a  more  or  less  efficient  water-supply  from  public 
sources,  generally  derived  from  these  same  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  sewers  also  serve  as  drains  for  the  districts  they  traverse, 
and  by  them  much  of  the  storm-water  is  removed. 

The  system  as  now  administered  necessitates  the  opening 
of  these  sewers  into  our  houses,  and  grave  dangers  necessarily 
attend  such  connections.  These  dangers  have  been  much  re- 
duced recently,  and  some  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
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they  can  be  completely  banished  by  modern  sanitary  appliances, 
but  experience  thus  far  does  not  justify  such  a  belief. 

Provision  is  seldom  made  for  efficient  flushing  of  the  sewers ; 
for  this  storm-water  is  depended  upon,  and  with  a  generous 
rainfall  the  work  is  fairly  well  done. 

The  main  sewers  are  ventilated  by  drops  and  man-holes ; 
and  the  branches  by  privy-vault  connections  and  ventilating 
flues.  No  heavy  pressure  of  gases  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
found  in  them  unless  in  case  of  stoppage.  In  almost  all  cases, 
their  outflows  ard  below  the  level  of  high  water  in  the  streams 
into  which  they  discharge,  and  in  time  of  floods,  their  delivery 
is  thus  interrupted  or  interfered  with  for  hours  or  even  for 
several  consecutive  days. 

Ordinarily  the  mouths  of  the  sewers  are  open  in  part  to  the 
air.  Strong  winds  may  enter  them  and  crowd  back  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  the  sewer-gases,  driving  them  out  at  drops 
or  even  forcing  traps  and  sending  them  into  the  buildings  with 
which  the  sewers  are  connected. 

In  the  matter  of  house  connections  with  the  sewers,  the 
highest  standard  of  work  is  quite  costly,  and  is  reached  by 
comparatively  few.  The  departures  from  good  work  are  often 
abrupt  and  extreme.  Between  audacious  ignorance  and  scamp 
work,  the  latter  of  which  certainly  ought  to  be  made  a  peni- 
tentiary oflence,  dangers  stand  thick  along  our  paths. 

In  a  number  of  Ohio  towns  sewers  have  been  built  in  ad- 
vance of  any  public  water-supply,  and  the  water  to  move  the 
sewage  is  derived  from  wells,  cisterns,  and  the  rainfall.  That 
such  a  system  involves  grave  dangers  goes  without  saying. 
The  proverb,  "Delays  are  dangerous,'*  might  well  have  origi- 
nated in  the  movement  of  these  products  of  waste.  In  one  of 
these  towns,  a  city  of  ten  thousand  population,  a  proposition 
to  secure  a  public  water-supply  was  defeated  last  week.  May 
the  city  be  happy  with  its  new  sewers,  but  it  ought  to  be 
warned  that  it  is  playing  with  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than 
fire. 

Yet  the  question.  What  is  done  with  the  sewage  ?  is  not 
half  answered.  The  better  practice  of  the  State  has  been 
briefly  described,  but  this  does  not  touch  half  of  our  popula- 
tion. In  almost  all  of  our  villages  and  in  many  of  our  smaller 
cities  there  is  a  very  different  state  of  things.     In  them  there 
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is  no  provision  whatever  for  the  removal  of  any  of  the  products 
of  waste  from  the  premises  occupied. 

For  the  reception  of  excrement  shallow  pits  are  dug  in  the 
beds  of  sand,  gravel,  or  gravelly  clay,  on  which,  for  the  most 
part,  the  towns  are  built.  These  beds  are  generally  perme- 
able ;  oftentimes  they  are  as  porous  as  a  sieve.  When  the  pits 
are  filled  they  are  covered  with  earth  and  new  ones  are  dug 
near  by.  The  vaults  are  very  seldom  cemented,  and  the  poison- 
ous products  of  waste  permeate  and  pollute  the  ground  on  all 
sides.  In  the  same  fifty-foot  lot,  and  necessarily  at  a  short  re- 
move from  the  vault,  the  household  well  is  dug,  descending 
through  the  same  porous  beds,  but  to  a  greater  depth,  so  as 
often  to  serve  as  an  efficient  drain  for  the  vault. 

Roof-water,  collected  in  cemented  cisterns,  is  coming  into 
use,  however,  to  replace  these  wells  in  some  households,  but, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  still  a  rare  occurrence  to 
find  a  cemented  vault,  or  any  meth9dical  system  in  force  for  the 
removal  of  excrement.  While  roof-water,  properly  guarded,  is 
a  safe  dependence,  the  citizens  themselves  are  certainly  en- 
dangered and  invaded  in  many  instances  by  leakage  from  the 
bottom  through  the  filth-laden  soil,  and  the  protection,  there- 
fore, is  much  less  effective  than  is  generally  believed.  The 
ground-air  is  also  polluted  by  these  sources  of  filth  and  the 
great  volume  that  is  drawn  into  our  winter-heated  houses  is 
often  loaded  with  poisonous  products. 

The  inquiry  with  which  I  set  out  is  in  substance  this: 
What  disposition  are  we  making  of  the  sewage,  or  at  least  of 
its  most  important  element,  in  Ohio  to-day  ?  The  replies  re- 
solve themselves  into  two : 

1.  In  our  best  practice,  we  are  pouring  it  into  the  nearest 
drainage  channels,  in  common  with  storm-water,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  precipitation,  purification,  or  utilization  in 
any  way. 

2.  By  far  the  larger  portions  of  our  population  do  nothing 
with  it  systematically,  except  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  around 
and  beneath  their  dwellings. 

These  two  answers  show  what  we  are  doing  with  sewage  in 
this  highly  civilized  State  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  have  said  nothing  of  garbage,  of  manufacturing 
waste,  of  the  offal  of  streets  and  alleys.     The  greater  includes 
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the  less.     Our  practice  must  be  judged  from  the  main  element  • 
involved. 

Let  us  return  to  the  original  question,  "What  sAall  be 
done  with  the  sewage?"  Its  meaning,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  not  be  materially  changed  if  it  were  made  to  read, 
"What  ougAf  to  be  done  with  the  sewage?"  But  the  ques- 
tion would  certainly  be  no  easier  to  answer  in  this  form.  It 
would  still  transcend  the  wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
so  much  on  the  theoretical  as  on  the  practical  side.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  thrown  into  the  negative  form,  some  advance 
might  be  made.  I  believe  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  good 
a  few  points  of  vital  interest  in  answer  to  the  question — 

II.  What  ou^At  not  to  be  done  with  the  sewage  ?  By  such 
replies  the  field  will  at  least  be  somewhat  narrowed. 

I.  The  sewage  ought  not^  in  its  crude  and  gross  form,  to 
be  emptied  into  our  rivers.  No  dilution  with  drainage-water 
or  storm-water  should  reconcile  us  to  this  abominable  and  dan- 
gerous misuse  of  our  natural  drainage  streams. 

Water-carriage  for  sewage  is  as  old  as  civilization,  but  its 
present  enormous  extension  dates  back  only  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  system,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  sanitary  awakening  that  England  has  experienced  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  various  steps  taken 
seem  to  have  come  in  the  following  order : 

The  dangerous  character  of  city  wells  was  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  cholera  epidemic  that  laid  so  heavy  a  hand  on 
London  and  other  English  towns  about  the  beginning  of  the 
period  above  named,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  pure, 
public  water-supply  was  clearly  recognized. 

The  necessity  of  efficient  drainage  as  a  factor  of  public 
health  was  made  apparent.  The  sewers  which  should  secure 
the  latter  object  would  also  be  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
new  water-supply.  Two  great  objects  were  thus  united  under 
one  system,  viz.,  ground-water  is  lowered  and  removed,  and 
potable  and  safe  water  is  introduced.  One  other  object  is  dear 
to  sanitary  science,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  products  of  waste, 
festering  in  cesspools  and  vaults.  Why  not  turn  these  also 
into  the  new  drainage  channels  ?  The  work  is  done,  the  circle 
is  completed,  and  the  problem  of  the  public  health  seems  hap- 
pily solved.  Great  is  the  jubilation.  Pure  water  is  introduced 
26 
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»  into  the  towns,  ground- water  is  lowered  and  withdrawn,  and 
the  sewage  is  promptly  and  efficiently  removed.  What  more 
can  be  asked  ?  Great  Britain  makes  haste  to  compel  by  law 
the  swarming  populations  of  her  thousand  towns  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  protection  furnished  by  the  new  system,  and 
especially  of  that  part  of  the  system  which  pertains  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  sewage. 

For  a  time  all  goes  well.  Pure  water  and  efficient  drainage 
are  in  themselves  priceless  factors  in  the  health  of  a  community. 
The  sewers  send  out  their  branches,  like  the  veins  in  the  hu- 
man body,  to  gather  in  the  waste  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  regenerated  town.  Vaults  are  abolished,  wells  are  dis- 
carded. The  sewers  pour  their  black  and  noisome  floods  with 
ever-increasing  volume  into  rivulet  and  river.  But  a  new  evil 
appears,  more  threatening  than  the  old.  The  waters  of  these 
streams,  once  pure  and  potable,  are  turned,  as  by  a  Pharaoh's 
plague,  into  a  poisonous  current  from  which  all  living  things 
fly,  as  if  from  a  furnace-blast — all  living  things  except  those 
dark  and  mysterious  broods  that  revel  in  corruption  and  decay. 

But  it  is  from  these  streams  that  the  towns  below  iW  must 
derive  their  w^ter-supply.  The  excremental  origin  of  the 
alarming  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  them  cannot  be  con- 
cealed :  '*  Drink  of  them,  lave  in  them,  then  if  you  can." 

Our  jubilation  was  premature.  The  problem  is  not  solved 
after  all.  There  is  no  supply  of  water  available  to  the  town 
but  the  river,  and  our  system  is  hopelessly  polluting  the  river, 
polluting  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  correction.  The  Govern- 
ment is  again  appealed  to,  and  the  same  towns  that  were  com- 
pelled by  law  a  score  of  years  ago  to  deliver  their  sewage  to 
the  rivers,  are  now  forbidden  under  more  stringent  penalties 
to  so  dispose  of  it. 

Sewage  that  has  been  lost  in  a  flood  of  drainage  and  storm- 
water  must  be  recovered  by  chemical  precipitation  or  by  down- 
ward intermittent  infiltration  through  the  soil,  so  that  the 
effluent  water  shall  be  at  least  clarified.  The  resources  of  the 
chemist  and  the  engineer  have  been  taxed  to  provide  proper 
means  for  accomplishing  this  work.  The  earlier  experiments 
were  undertaken  in  the  hope,  and,  I  may  say,  in  the  confident 
expectation,  that  value  enough  would  be  found  in  the  recovered 
sewage  and  the  reagents  employed,  to  provide  for  the  expense 
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of  the  process  and  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  Not  only  is  the 
realization  of  this  hope  still  deferred,  but  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  such  a  result  seems  to  have  been  almost  demonstrated. 
The  purification  of  the  sewage,  in  other  words,  cannot  be  made 
to  pay  for  itself,  and  Ifhe  expense,  whether  great  or  small,  must 
be  added  to  our  municipal  burdens. 

I  am  aware  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  these 
investigations  and  inventions,  but  I  see  no  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect results  very  different  from  those  already  reached.  It  is 
furthermore  to  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  water  is  not 
necessarily  purified  when  it  is  clarified.  The  clearest  water 
may  be  a  source  of  the  gravest  danger. 

The  sewage-farms  by  which  the  process  of  intermittent 
filtration  is  accomplished,  and  by  which  the  sewage  is,  in  part 
at  least.  Utilized,  may  be  effective  where  suitable  topographical 
conditions  are  found,  but  we  shall  scarcely  find  in  them  any 
general  or  permanent  relief  from  the  evils  of  river  pollution. 
The  climate  of  Ohio  is  unfavorable  to  their  full  efficiency,  but 
they  could  be  made  to  work  a  vast  improvement  on  present 
practice  in  many  of  our  towns. 

The  most  advanced  practice  abroad  is  insisting  upon  these 
attempts  to  purify  the  sewage  before  turning  it  into  the  rivers, 
but  our  own  practice,  even  the  best  of  it,  has  no  place  for  these 
refinements.  Take  the  Ohio  Valley,  for  example.  It  is  the 
most  favorable  instance  to  be  found  in  the  State,  except,  per- 
haps, the  cities  of  the  lake  border,  because  it  is  traversed  by 
the  largest  river.  Pittsburg,  St/subenville,  Wheeling,  Bellaire, 
Marietta,  Pomeroy,  GalliopoHs,  Ironton,  Portsmouth,  Ripley, 
Maysville,  New  Richmond,  and  a  score  of  smaller  towns,  pour 
their  unfiltered  sewage,  so  far  as  they  get  rid  of  it  at  all,  di- 
rectly into  the  Ohio.  Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  effect  of 
these  towns  upon  those  below  them  lii  the  list,  let  us  consider 
the  case  with  reference  to  Cincinnati  alone.  With  a  jiopulation 
of  300,000,  busy  with  scores  of  manufacturing  industries,  many 
of  them  replete  with  vile  and  poisonous  waste,  not  only  derives 
her  entire  water-supply  from  a  river  used  as  a  sewer  by  a  mill- 
ion people,  but  herself  opens  every  sewer  and  every  channel  of 
manufacturing  waste  directly  into  the  Ohio,  and  still  the  towns 
below  drink  from  the  beautiful  river  and  give  thanks  for  their 
bountiful  waterTfiupply  1 
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But  when  some  protracted  drought  reduces  the  upper  Ohio 
to  a  narrow  channel,  across  which  a  pebble  can  be  tossed,  and 
when  into  these  upper  waters  the  germs  of  Asiatic  cholera,  for 
example,  shall  have  been  dropped,  what  is  there  to  hinder  a 
pestilential  wave  from  sweeping  down  the  valley,  as  resistless 
as  the  floods  of  1883  and  1884,  and  far  more  destructive  ? 

Viewed,  then,  with  reference  to  water-supply,  that  alto- 
gether vital  element  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health, 
the  system  that  we  are  now  pursuing  in  the  disposal  of  sewage 
is  self-destructive.  It  breaks  down  with  its  own  weight,  and  I 
repeat  the  statement  with  which  I  set  out,  the  sewage  ought 
not  to  be  turned  into  the  rivers. 

But  there  is  a  second  reason  of  almost  equal  weight  with 
the  first,  for  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  our  rivers. 
Even  if  sewage  could  be  conveyed  by  the  rivers  without  ruining 
them  as  sources  Cf  water-supply — and  rivers  of  the  first  class 
may  possibly  be  made  to  serve  the  double  office — there  would 
still  be  a  powerful  argument  against  such  a  disposition  of  it. 
The  excremental  portion  of  the  sewage  constituted  the  very 
life  of  the  soil  from  which,  by  the  last  analysis,  it  was  derived  ; 
and  no  system  of  agriculture  can  be  counted  other  than  a  sys- 
tem of  spoliation  that  allows  it  to  be  withdrawn  and  perma- 
nently lost.  '  It  is  poison  to  the  rivers,  it  is  the  life  of  the  soil. 
The  soil,  that  wonderfully  beneficent  covering  of  the  rocky 
framework  of  the  earth,  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  adds  this 
to  its  varied  services.  It  is  the  great  disinfectant  and  purifier. 
It  has  an  almost  magical  power  in  this  respect.  Science  has 
not  yet  learned  the  secret  of  its  power.  The  waste  products 
that  are  a  source  of  danger  and  death  elsewhere  are  shorn  of 
their  powers  of  evil  when  they  touch  the  soil.  Returned  to  it, 
they  cause  it  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  They  insure  its 
never-ending  fertility  and  furnish  a  full  solution  of  the  weight- 
iest problem  of  agriculture.  To  divert  these  products  from 
their  natural  destination  is  to  break  the  circuit  of  nature's  ex- 
changes, and  neither  individuals,  corporations,  nor  nations  can 
do  this  with  impunity. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  if  our  best  practice  falls  under  sani- 
tary and  economic  censure,  much  more  must  the  rude  ways  of 
our  smaller  cities  and  villages  be  condemned.  These  ways  are 
clearly  a  relic  of  barbarism.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  name  a 
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more  shocking  example  of  what  ought  not  to  be  done  with  the 
sewage  than  is  furnished  in  the  practice  of  the  larger  part  of 
our  body  politic.  Recall  the  disposition  that  is  made  of  excre- 
mental  waste. 

Gathered  into  shallow  and  uncemented  pits  in  a  porous 
soil,  left  to  fester  there  for  years  or  decades,  loading  the  atmos- 
phere above  with  hateful  and  dangerous  gases,  ruining  the 
water  of  all  adjacent  wells  or  springs,  almost  equally  endanger- 
ing cistern  water,  through  defects  in  their  construction,  and 
spreading  out  so  far  on  every  side  that  many  of  our  dwell- 
ings must  draw  their  ground-air,  in  part,  at  least,  from  these 
polluted  sources,  what  can  be  worse  ?  It  is  as  wasteful  as 
water-carriage  and  vastly  more  dangerous.  The  uncemented 
cesspool  is,  in  fact,  entirely  outside  the  limits  of  sanitary  con- 
sideration. It  is  an  enemy  to  civilization,  and  it  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

III.  What  ought  to  be  done  with  the  sewage  ?  To  my  mind, 
the  theoretical  answer  is  easy  and  obvious :  //  ought  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  soil  from  which  it  was  originally  derived.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  done.  It  is  done  to-day,  and 
has  been  done  for  ages  in  two  of  the  great  hives  of  mankind — 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  results  from  both  a  sanitary  and 
economic  point  of  view  are  assuring  to  a  high  degeee.  It  can, 
however,  be  urged  with  justice  that  their  experience  cannot 
give  a  law  to  the  Western  nations,  or,  in  other  words,  to  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Our  ideas  of  propriety  and  decency  are 
such  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  the  methods 
of  China.  But  we  can  invent  our  own  methods.  We  have 
the  resources  of  modern  science  at  our  command.  Already 
they  are  beginning  to  be  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  object 
to  be  attained  is  the  conversion  of  human  excreta  into  a  dis- 
infected and  deodorized  substance,  portable,  soluble,  and  re- 
taining all  fertilizing  properties.  A  new  system  has  lately 
been  introduced  into  Augsburg,  Germany,  which  claims  to  at- 
tain such  results.  Whether  its  claims  are  made  good,  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  end  will  certainly  be  reached — all  the  sooner 
now  that  we  know  what  to  demand. 

What  ought  we  to  do  with  the  sewage  ?  This  is  the  press- 
ing question  that  comes  up  from  every  quarter,  and  from  none 
more  urgently  than  from  our  own  towns  and  cities.     It  is  a 
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question  of  life  or  death,  health  or  disease,  prosperity  or  ruin. 
We  are  just  attaining  a  knowledge  of  sanitation,  and  our 
knowledge  reveals  the  dangers  amid  which  we  walk  without 
giving  us  the  power  of  altogether  escaping  them. 

There  is  no  one  answer  to  the  question  that  will  suffice. 
Perhaps  there  will  never  be  exact  agreement  in  details.  The 
conditions  under  which  we  work  differ,  the  size  and  wealth  of 
the  towns  to  be  provided  for,  the  character  of  their  populations, 
the  proximity  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  abundance  or  short 
supply  of  water,  the  topography,  the  climate. 

1.  There  is  much  to  be'said  in  favor  of  the  system  of  dry 
removal.  By  it  the  excreta  are  systematically  removed  at 
public  expense^  at  such  frequent  intervals  that  no  danger  can 
ordinarily  result  from  their  presence.  Facilities  for  disinfection 
are  also  at  hand  whenever  any  unusual  necessity  occurs.  The- 
products  are  fully  available  for  agricultural  use,  and  a  margin 
of  profit  sometimes  remains  from  their  sale,  beyond  the  cost 
of  collection.  There  are  various  modifications  of  the  system, 
but  in  all,  a  central  authority ^  armed  with  full  executive  power , 
is  an  indispensable  necessity.  There  is  no  room  for  voluntary 
action  or  for  moral  suasion  any  more  than  in  the  collection  of 
taxes.  It  is  the  prevailing  system  in  Southern  Germany,  in 
Paris  there  is  a  crude  application  of  it,  but  in  several  English 
towns,  as  in  Rochdale  and  Manchester,  it  is  a  pronounced 
success. 

All  of  those  Ohio  towns  that  lie  on  or  near  the  watershed 
of  the  State,  like  Canton,  Mansfield,  Crestline,  Galion,  Marion, 
Bellefontaine,  Urbana,  Lima,  and  a  score  of  others,  ought  to 
turn  their  attention  immediately  to  this  line  of  inquiry,  and 
all  growing  towns  in  this  belt  should  hasten  to  adopt  this  or 
some  other  adequate  system  by  which  the  ground-water  and 
ground-air  can  be  saved  from  pollution. 

2.  Sewage  irrigation  farms  have  proved  very  successful  in 
various  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 
United  States.  The  Gennevilliers  farms  below  Paris  now 
utilize  one-sixth  of  all  its  sewage,  which  does  not,  however, 
at  present  receive  all  the  products  of  excremental  waste.  Pro- 
vision is  being  made  to  extend  the  system  of  application  to  a 
much  larger  acreage,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  outfall. 
The  Edinburgh  farni  has  long  been  successful  in  its  compara- 
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tively  narrow  line  of  operations.  The  Berlin  farms  are  re- 
ported as  giving  altogether  satisfactory  results,  and  Dantzic, 
the  first  city  on  the  continent  to  introduce  the  system,  finds 
in  it  all  that  can  be  demanded  on  the  score  of  health  and 
economy.  In  England  many  towns  are  making  very  success- 
ful application  of  the  system,  and  among  them  may  be  named  ^ 
Oxford,  Leamington,  Bedford,  Croydon,  Doncaster,  and 
Wrexham. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  farms  should  not  be  made 
equally  successful  with  us.  The  details  of  the  Pullman  system 
I  am  not  familiar  with,  but  I  understand  the  results  to  be  very 
satisfactory  and  encouraging.  There  are  many  Ohio  towns 
that  ought  to  be  compelled  to  treat  their  sewage  in  this  way. 
Among  them  may  be  named  Columbus,  Springfield,  and 
Dayton. 

3.  The  separate  system  of  sewers  offers  great  possibilities. 
Small  sewers,  glazed  inside,  to  be  periodically  flushed,  con- 
fined to  the  carriage  of  household  waste  alone ^  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  respond  readily  to  chemical  treatment  and  utilization, 
are  an  immense  advance  on  these  great  underground  rough 
channels,  always  and  necessarily  unclean. 

The  Liernur  pneumatic  system  appears  to  me  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  utilization 
of  the  sewage  is  measurably  accomplished  by  this  scheme. 
The  von  Podevils  system  of  Augsburg  I  have  already  referred 
to  as  a  new  claimant.  If  its  claims  are  made  good,  it  carries 
us  a  long  step  ahead,  and  leaves  it  possible  for  us  to  utilize 
sewage  while  still  holding  to  water-carriage  by  the  combined 
system. 

4.  There  is  one  thing  that  all  persons  who  recognize  in  any 
.  degree  the  demands  of  sanitary  science,  can  agree  upon,  viz., 

the  careful  exclusion  of  human  excrement  from  the  soil  which 
they  occupy.  We  can  all  unite  in  insisting  that,  in  cities  and 
villages,  all  vaults  and  cesspools  shall  be  thoroughly  cemented 
and  that  their  contents  shall  be  systematically  and  frequently 
disinfected  and  removed.  This  one  step  may  be  made  the 
beginning  of  an  extended  reformation.  It  does  not  involve 
great  outlay.  It  can  be  made  to  commend  itself  to  the  good 
judgment  of  any  Ohio  community.  By  it  we  should  at  once 
be  freed  from  several  threatening  evils.     If,  at  the  same  time, 
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the  value  of  these  disinfected  excrements  when  applied  to  our 
wasting  soils  could  be  practically  demonstrated,  another  factor 
of  great  moment  in  the  solution  of  our  problem  would  be  added. 

This  much,  it  seems  to  me,  is  within  our  reach,  and  be- 
comes, therefore,  our  first  sanitary  duty. 

The  modern  engineer,  who  has  committed  himself  to  com- 
bined sewers,  and  to  their  discharge  of  the  sewage  into  rivers 
and  lakes,  without  filtration  or  purification  of  any  sort,  will 
mend  his  ways  in  this  respect  when  he  is  obliged  to,  and  only 
then.  His  object  is  .to  get  rid  by  a  quick  and  automatic  pro- 
cess of  these  hateful  products — in  itself  a  most  worthy  and  im- 
portant object ;  but  in  so  doing  he  has  introduced  a  remedy  that 
sometimes  seems  worse  than  the  disease.  We  have  found  his 
long  lines  of  buried  work  sources  of  the  gravest  perils,  from 
which  none  seem  to  be  exempt.  And  more  than  this,  he  has 
broken  faith  with  the  soil,  on  which  we  all  ultimately  depend. 
He  is  burying  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  oceans  its  priceless 
wealth,  and  in  so  doing  he  makes  the  human  race  permanently 
poorer.  The  stock  of  the  food  elements  of  plants  that  the  soil 
contains  is  as  definitely  limited  as  the  world's  supply  of  fuel. 
The  miscreants  that  are  setting  on  fire  the  Hocking  Valley 
mines  are  inflicting  an  irremediable  loss  upon  the  State ;  they 
are  withdrawing  forever  from  human  use  a  large  and  definite 
amount  of  power,  of  which  at  best  our  stock  is  none  too  large. 

The  city  that  opens  its  sewers  to  the  river  is  making  a  like 
wanton  waste  of  elements  which  the  world  needs,  and  with  the 
wonderful  growth  of  cities  in  this  century  the  waste  is  going  on 
at  a  rate  never  known  before.  Its  removal  may  be  conceived 
as  annually  turning  a  wide  acreage  of  fertile  land  into  a  desolate 
Waste.  We  may  conceive  the  work  going  forward  as  by  a 
circle  of  desert  land  encompassing  every  great  city,  the  circles 
expanding  by  ever-lengthening  radii.  What  shall  the  world 
do  when  these  radii  touch  ? 
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CLIMATIC  CHANGES  IN  OHIO,  FROM  THE  DE- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  FORESTS  AND  THE'  DRAIN- 
AGE  OF  THE  LAND,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
HEALTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


By  R.  Harvey  Reed,  M.D.,  Mansfield,  O.,  Secretary  Ohio  State  Sanitary 

Association. 


That  climate  has  its  effects  in  moulding  disease  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  without  question ;  that  forests  have  their  influ- 
ence on  the  climate  of  a  country  is  without  doubt ;  that  there 
has  been  a  great  destruction  of  the  forests  of  Ohio,  especially 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  must  be  admitted  by  all ; 
that  moisture  has  its  influences  in  effecting  climatic  changes  is 
a  demonstrated  fact ;  that  the  drainage  of  the  land  affects  the 
moisture  of  a  climate  will  certainly  not  be  questioned  by  this 
Association ;  and  that  Ohio  has  been  subjected  to  a  general 
system  of  drainage  throughout  the  State,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  complete  each  year,  is  also  true. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, what  effect  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  drainage 
of  the  land  have  had  on  our  climate  ;  and,  in  turn,  what  effect 
the  climate  is  having  on  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  destruction  of  the  timber  from  a  large  district,  which 
has  been  densely  covered  with  a  heavy  forest,  will  increase  the 
wind  ;  an  increase  of  the  wind  will  increase  evaporation ;  in- 
creased evaporation  will  increase  the  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  an  increase  of  the  humidity  will  increase  the  rainfall. 
These  causes,  acting  together,  produce  sudden  changes  from 
moisture  to  dryness. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  nearly  every  rainfall  is  followed 
by  high  winds,  which  will  often  evaporate  the  moisture  of 
muddy  roads  in  the  morning  and  reduce  them  to  dry  and  dusty 
roads  in  the  evening,  where  in  the  same  localities,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  rainfall  would  not  be  followed  with  dust  for  several  days 
or  a  week.     Streams  which  a  few  years  ago  furnished  plenty 
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of  water  to  run  mills  located  on  their  banks  are  now  so  unre- 
liable and  irregular  in  their  water-supply  as  to  be  useless  for 
milling  purposes. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  in  his  "  Report  on  Forestry"  (published 
in  1877,  p.  289),  says  :  *'  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that 
our  streams  diminish  as  our  woodlands  are  cleared  away,  so 
as  to  materially  injure  the  manufacturing  interests  depending 
upon  hydraulic  power,  and  to  require  new  sources  of  supply 
for  our  State  canals,  and  for  the  use  of  cities  and  large  towns. 
Many  streams  once  navigable  are  now  entirely  worthless  for 
this  use." 

That  the  destruction  of  the  forests  changes  a  climate  we 
need  only  to  look  upon  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Memphis,  Baby- 
lon, Carthage,  Thebes,  or  Palestine,  all  once  noted  for  their 
fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate,  but  now  turned  into 
arid  wastes  by  the  loss  of  their  forests. 

"The  Apennines,"  says  Dr.  Dan.  Milikin,  of  Hamilton,  O., 
"have  been  stripped,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Spain,  once 
noted  for  their  salubrity,  are  infamous  for  terrible  deluges, 
droughts,  and  cold  storms. 

"The  climate  of  New  England  has  been  greatly  modified 
in  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  always  for  the 
worse.  In  Algiers  marked  pernicious  changes  of  climate  have 
followed  the  deforesting  of  extensive  tracts,  and  wonderful  re- 
sults have  followed  the  systematic  planting  of  other  regions. 
The  islands  of  the  sea  have  been  made  so  many  experimental 
stations,  where  men  have  learned  how  essential  to  health  are 
the  forests,  while  on  some  of  them  the  conclusive  test  of  refor- 
esting has  been  made,  with  a  return  of  showers  and  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  heat  and  cold. 

"  Saint  Jago,  the  chief  jewel  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Archi- 
pelago, was,  at  its  discovery,  clothed  with  a  forest  which  was 
recklessly  destroyed.  Rain  is  now  lacking  sometimes  for  a 
whole  year ;  a  green  leaf  can  scarcely  be  detected  over  what 
were  once  fertile  lava  plains,  while  certain  of  the  best  harbors 
of  the  island  have  been  actually  filled  by  precious  soil  carried 
down  by  fierce  torrents,  which,  alternating  with  drought,  curse 
this  unhappy  and  now  sterile  rock, 

"  Similar  results  have  followed  the  destruction  of  forests  on 
St.  Helena,  Mauritius,  and  certain  of  the  Canary  Islands." 
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Dr.  Hough  again  remarks  that  *'  Persia,  Greece,  and  Sicily 
are  suffering  in  consequence  of  the  devastation  of  their  for- 
ests. To  which  may  be  added  a  portion  of  Southern  Russia ; 
where  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  ago  there 
existed  large  forests,  is  now  changed  into  naked  plains,  where 
the  hills  are  without  water,  and  the  population  is  forced  to 
settle  in  the  valleys.  We  may  also  mention  the  Volga  and  the 
Dnieper  in  Southern  Russia,  where  the  forest^  around  their 
sources  have  been  cleared  to  such  an  extent  that  in  their  mid- 
dle and  lower  courses,  where  these  two  rivers,  so  important  to 
the  commerce  of  Russia,  pass  through  a  wholly  cleared  coun- 
try, the  high  water  reaches  points  never  before  attained  when 
the  upper  forests  were  standing." 

As  early  as  1793  it  was  observed  that  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  of  Isere  seriously  injured  the  products  of  the  land ; 
in  1797  the  loss  of  the  olive  crop  in  Berjiers  was  attributed  to 
the  same  cause.  The  nine  months'  drought  at  Gard,  in  1837, 
was  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  moun- 
tain forests. 

Such  regions  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  visited  with 
violent  storms,  and  the  vast  quantities  of  water  which  would 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  forests,  or  have  found  ready  sub- 
terranean channels  of  escape  through  the  deep  roots  of  the 
forest  trees  to  the  subsoil,  are  allowed  to  run  off  of  the  de- 
wooded  districts  like  raia  off  of  a  rubber  coat,  and  act  a  prom- 
inent part  in  producing  sudden  and  violent  floods  along  the 
streams  in  the  valleys. 

Dr.  Milikin  well  says,  in  his  paper  on  "  Forests  and  Health," 
that  the  "treeless  regions  are  the  breeding-places  of  storms 
that  seriously  affect  health,  even  in  regions  like  this  that  are 
not  yet  wholly  deforested. 

"If  we  inquire  whence  come  the  deadly  cold  storms  that 
so  fearfully  increase  the  winter  mortality  of  children  and  of  old 
persons  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  unerring  arrows  of  the 
Signal  Service  point  to  the  Northwest.  Seeking  further,  we 
find  that  these  *  blizzards '  come  into  the  United  States  from  a 
region  still  farther  to  the  Northwest,  and  meteorologists  are 
assured  that  they  are  bred  upon  the  vast  treeless  plains  in  the 
British  possessions,  where  the  radiation  of  heat  is  unchecked 
by  an  arboreal  investment. 
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"It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  sudden,  cold,  northeast 
storms,  which,  in  Europe,  so  greatly  increase  the  winter  mor- 
tality, descend  from  the  great  treeless  plateau  of  Asia,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  taste  of  Siberian  horror  to  the  capitals  of 
Europe. 

'*  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  deadly  dry  winds  which 
sometimes  sweep,  hissing  hot,  across  this  region  are  engen- 
dered in  a  great  treeless  region  lying  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  similar  winds,  coming 
into  Europe  from  the  south,  are  bred  in  the  treeless  African 
desert.  Even  Russia,  with  all  her  inertia,  is  moving  to  in- 
crease the  extent  of  her  Siberian  forests  for  climatic  reasons.*' 

We  need  only  turn  to  the  tables  of  the  United  States  Sig- 
nal Service,  kindly  furnished  me  by  General  W.  B.  Hazen, 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  U.S.A.,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract,  to  prove  that  climatic  changes  are  gradually  tak- 
ing place  in  Ohio,  which  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests.  An  examination  of  the  following 
statement  shows  an  increase  of  wind  at  all  stations  in  Ohio 
except  Toledo,  amounting  to  1 5,447  miles,  with  a  decrease 
there  of  only  i,i9S;  leaving  a  net  increase  throughout  the 
State  of  14,2.52  miles. 

Total  Movement  in  Miles  of  Wind, 

Cincinnati — Average  from  1872  to  1884,  51,487;  annual 
mean,  1872,45,704;  increase,  5,783. 

Cleveland— Average  from  1873  to  1883,  83,963;  annual 
mean,  1873,79,548;  increase,  4,415. 

Columbus — Average  from  1879  to  1883,  64,402;  annual 
mean,  1879,  62,303  ;  increase,  2,099. 

Sandusky — Average  from  1878  to  1882,  112,626;  annual 
mean,  1878,  109,476;  increase,  3,150. 

Toledo — Average  from  1873  to  1883,76,137;  annual  mean, 
i873»  81,332;  decrease,  1,195. 

Total  increase,  15,447;  total  decrease,  1,195.  1872  to  1883, 
increase,  14,252. 

Precipitation^  in  Inches  and  Hundredths, 

Cincinnati — Average  from  1871  to  1883,  41.78;  total,  1871, 
30.07;  increase,  11. 71. 
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Cleveland— Average  from  1871  to  i8«3,  38.45  ;  total,  1871, 
30.03 ;  increase,  8.42. 

Columbus — Average  from  1879  to  1883,  44.62  ;  total,  1879, 
31.26;  increase,  13.36. 

Sandusky— Average  from  1878  to  1882,  41.79  ;  total,  1878, 
42.91;  decrease,  1.12. 

Toledo— Average  from  1871  to  1883,  33.07;  total,  1871, 
31.42;  increase,  1.65. 

Total  increase,  35.14;  total  decrease,  1.12.  1871  to  1883, 
increase,  34.02. 

Mean  Relative  Humidity. 

Cincinnati — Average  from  1872  to  1883,  62.2  ;  annual  mean, 
1872,  61.5  ;  increase,  0.7. 

Cleveland — Average  from  1871  to  1883,  77.3;  annual 
mean,  1871,  69.5  ;  increase,  1.7. 

Columbus — Average  from  1879  to  1883,  64.6;  annual 
mean,  1879,  64.1  ;  increase,  0.5. 

Sandusky — Average  from  1878  to  1882,  71.6 ;  annual  mean, 
1878,  72.8;  decrease,  1.2. 

Toledo — Average  from  187 1  to  1883,  72.1  ;  annual  mean, 
1871,  70.5  ;  increase,  1.6. 

Total  increase,  45  ;  total  decrease,  1.2.  1871  to  1883,  in- 
crease, 3.3. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  records  of  the  Signal  Service 
do  not  cover  a  longer  period,  though  they  would  probably 
point  in  the  same  direction.  Since  reading  this  paper  ^before 
the  Association,  Mr.  G.  Hyde,  of  Cleveland,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished the  following  of  that  city  for  thirty  years  (also  tem- 
perature records,  which,  together  with  Signal  Service  tables 
more  in  detail,  we  are  constrained  to  omit,  for  want  of  space): 

Rain  and  snow  in  inches  of  water  at  Cleveland,  O.,  from  1856 
to  1885,  shown  in  periods  of  five  years:  1856  to  1861,  183.95 
inches;  1861  to  1866,  163.34  inches;  1866  to  1871,  204.49 
inches;  1871  to  1876,  190.13  inches;  1876  to  1881,  207.36 
inches;  1881  to  1885  (four  years),  154.19  inches;  estimated 
average  for  1885,  38.55  inches,  which  would  make  192.74 
inches  for  last  five  years. 

In  this  estimate  it  will  be  observed  that  of  the  stations  in 
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Ohio,  Cincinnati  has  been  open  since  1872,  Cleveland  since 
1873,  Columbus  only  since  1879,  Sandusky  since  1878,  and' 
Toledo  since  1873  ;  and  yet  during  that  short  period  these 
tables  show  a  marked  increase,  not  only  of  wind,  but  also  of 
humidity  and  rainfall.  Notwithstanding  the  marked  increase 
in  the  amount  of  wind,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  annual  rainfall,  there  is  little  or  no  marked  variation  in 
the  mean  annual  temperature  throughout  the  State. 

But,  as  Dr.  Milikin  says,  **  we  must  confess  that  the  mean 
annual  average  temperature  of  the  wooded  region  will  be  about 
the  same  as  if  it  were  stripped  bare  of  trees.  But  mean  annual 
averages  have  very  little  to  do  with  health. 

"What  concerns  the  physician  and  sanitarian  most  is  the 
extent  and  rapidity  of  the  oscillations  of  temperature,  and  in 
this  matter,  as  in  all  things,  the  forest  is  conservative  ;  and 
while  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  the  same  in  the 
timbered  regions  as  in  the  deforested  districts,  yet  there  are 
more  sudden  and  extreme  changes  from  cold  to  warm,  and  wet 
to  dry,  with  all  their  vicissitudes  and  accompanying  evils,  in 
the  latter." 

Professor  Orton  tells  us,  in  the  **  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio," 
vol.  5,  that  *'  in  1880  the  value  of  drain-tile  made  in  this  State 
amounted  to  $834,918,  about  four  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  the  next  highest  State  in  the  Union,  and  as  much  as 
the  sum  of  the  nine  States  next  in  rank." 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  all  this  tile  was  used  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  was,  and  the  demand  for  this  product  has  been  and 
still  is  annually  increasing.  From  this  we  get  an  index  to  the 
amount  of  tile-draining  there  is  going  on  in  our  commonwealth 
annually. 

An  approximate  calculation  from  this,  supposing  that  it 
was  all  three-inch  tile,  which  constitutes  the  greater  bulk  of 
this  commodity,  would  amount  to  12,650  miles.  But,  of  course, 
some  of  this  was  larger  tile,  and  will  cost  more  to  manufacture, 
and  a  certain  per  cent,  of  what  is  made  goes  out  of  the  State, 
and  not  all  that  is  left  is  utilized  for  drainage  purposes;  hence, 
we  will  make  a  liberal  discount,  and  deduct  one-half  from  the 
amount  and  throw  in  the  650  odd  miles  for  good  measure,  and 
still  we  will  have  6,aoa  miles  left.     Commencing  twenty-five 
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years  ago  and  allowing  for  each  five  years  as  follows  :  First 
five  years,  500  miles  a  year,  2,500 ;  second  five  years,  8co 
miles  a  year,  4,000 ;  third  five  years,  1,000  miles  a  year,  5,000 
miles  ;  fourth  five  years,  3,000  miles  a  year,  15,000  miles  ;  fifth 
five  years,  6,000  miles  a  year,  30,000  miles,  which  makes  a 
total  of  56,500  miles  of  tile-draining  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  act- 
ing as  so  many  feeder^  to  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  artificial 
ditches,  saying  nothing'  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  natural 
drainage,  the  former  serving  as  outlets  to  ponds,  swamps,  and 
flat  lands,  as  well  as  to  the  straightening  of  tortuous  natural 
water-courses,  all  combining  to  facilitate  the  rapid  and  com- 
plete transmission  of  water  from  the  land  to  the  great  outlets, 
and  thence  to  the  ocean  or  lakes,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Besides  this,  a  general  process  of  dredging  the  natural 
water-courses  has  been  instituted,  and  streams  which  formerly 
were  choked  up  with  rubbish  of  one  kind  and  another  are  now 
pretty  well  cleared  out,  which  aids  their  capacity  for  the  trans- 
mission of  water. 

In  these  changes  of  the  forests  and  the  drainage  of  our 
State  we  have  a  combination  of  causes  which  must  certainly  be 
followed  to  a  certain  extent  with  an  equivalent  effect  on  the 
public  health. 

Land,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  covered  with  timber 
and  only  drained  with  tortuous  and  sluggish  streams,  requir- 
ing weeks  to  **  dry  off,"  is  now  drained  of  its  water  and  dry  in 
a  few  hours.  While  the  timber  was  standing  it  not  only  acted 
as  an  aid  to  subsoil  soakage  by  the  mechanical  aid  of  the  deep 
roots,  but  also  in  the  summer-time  played  the  part  of  a  great 
sponge  in  absorbing  the  moisture,  which  was  gradually  returned 
to  the  surrounnding  atmos{ftiere,  and  retarded  the  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  which  now,  stripped  of  its  forests 
and  laid  bare  to  the  thirsty  tongue  of  the  levant  or  the  zephyr, 
is  parched  and  thirsty  in  a  few  hours,  favoring  the  formation  of 
increased  quantities  of  dust,  which  is  hurled  into  our  respiratory 
tracts,  with  all  its  injurious  effeqts,  by  the  ever-increasing  wind, 
which  acts  a  messenger  to  distribute  the  thousands  of  disease- 
germs  that  are  daily  finding  their  way  into  this  dust. 

In  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  so-called  spo- 
radic cases  of  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  measles,  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  and  all  such  diseases. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  we  have  no  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
hence  no  system  of  records  from  which  to  make  comparisons, 
and  thus  arrive  at  definite  conclusions,  and  have  to  rely  solely 
on  the  personal  observations  of  those  practitioners  throughout 
the  State  who  have  given  the  subject  sufficient  attention  to  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

In  order  to  gather  all  the  knowledge  I  could  on  the  subject, 
and  get  it  as  accurate  as  circumstances  would  admit  of,  I  sent 
the  following  circular  letter  to  nearly  two  hundred  practitioners 
throughout  the  State,  many  of  whom  sent  replies  : 

'*  I  wish  to  ask  what  changes,  if  any,  you  have  noticed  in 
Ohio  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  especially  as  regards 
wind,  dust,  moisture,  heat,  cold,  and  sudden  changes  from  one 
to  the  other.  Also,  what  changes  in  diseases  have  been  no- 
ticed, especially  as  regards  intermitting  fevers,  typhoid  fever, 
and  allied  diseases.  Also,  as  to  pneumonia  and  catarrhal  trou- 
bles (acute  or  chronic),  and  the  relative  prevalence  of  deafness 
from  the  latter,  viz.,  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  throat 
and  nasal  passages.  Also,  please  state  to  what  cause  you  at- 
tribute the  recent  destructive  floods,  and  what  effects  you  have 
noticed,  if  any,  they  had  on  the  health  of  your  community. 

'*  Any  information  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  on 
this  very  interesting  subject  I  will  give  you  due  credit  for  in 
the  paper." 

Among  the  replies  received  were  a  number  containing 
valuable  information,  which  I  have  incorporated  in  this  paper, 
but,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  writers,  their  names 
are  omitted.     Others  have  furnished  information  as  follows  : 

Dr.  W.  S.  Battles,  of  Shreve,  who  has  been  an  active  coun- 
try practitioner  for  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kilbuck,  says:  **  It  seems  to  me  that  seasons,  though 
differing,  have  a  tendency  to  repeat  all  their  peculiarities  within 
certain  limits  more  or  less  definite.  For  instance,  thirty  years 
ago  this  winter  we  had,  up  to  the  present  time,  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  this  one ;  twenty-nine  years  ago  we  had  a  winter  that 
for  continued  cold  has  never  been  repeated  ;  and  the  winter  of 
1857-58  has  had  no  duplicate  as  to  mildness,  though  the  win- 
ters of  1847-48  and  1882-83  approached  it  as  to  moisture.  In 
1838,  when  at  least  one-half  of  the  area  of  our  lands  were  yet 
in  forest,  we  had  the  severest  drought  known  to  the  county 
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since  its  settlement.  We  had  no  rain  from  July  to  Novem* 
ber.  i8S4and  1856  were  unusually  dry  seasons,  while  1847, 
1853,  ^^^  1855  were  as  wet  as  any  that  we  have  had  since. 
.  .  .  As  to  the  influence  of  drainage  upon  health  in  our 
vicinity  the  time  we  have  been  at  it  has  been  too  short 
to  make  observations  of  any  value.  I  have  been  draining 
a  piece  of  land  for  about  five  years.  The  labor  has  brought 
rich  returns  in  increased  crops,  but  the  health  question 
is  rather  put  in  the  negative.  I  have  done  most  of  the 
medical  business  for  persons  living  on  the  farm  for  thirty 
years,  and  have  never  treated  a  case  of  continued  fever  there 
until  the  fall  of  1884.  .  .  .  Forty- five  years  ago,  and 
for  six  or  seven  years  thereafter,  intermittent,  remittent,  and 
continued  bilious  fevers,  or,  according  to  our  present  nomencla- 
ture, malarial  fevers  of  the  intermittent,  remittent,  and  con- 
tinued forms  were  prevalent,  while  from  185 1  to  1871  typhoid 
fever  prevailed  ;  its  decline  dates  from  the  last  year  of  the  war 
until  1 87 1,  since  which  time  malarial  fevers  have  been  alone 
prevalent.  During  the  two  years  of  epidemics  of  yellow  fever 
in  the  South  we  had  few,  if  any,  cases  of  the  intermittent  form, 
and  a  few  of  the  remittent  form,  nearly  all  being  of  a  continued 
form  and  more  fatal  than  at  any  other  period. 

"  Dysentery  has  been  epidemic  but  once  in  this  locality  for 
sixty  years,  and  has  prevailed  endemically  but  few  years  dur- 
ing that  time.  The  epidemic  year  was  1863.  Pneumonia  has 
occurred  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  but  I  do  not  remember 
the  years  of  its  severest  visitations.  So  far  as  I  can  recall  facts 
concerning  catarrhal  affections  of  the  throat  and  nasal  passages, 
and  resulting  deafness  therefrom,  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  much  change  during  the  period  of  my  observations. 

.  .  .  **  Concerning  the  late  destructive  floods,  we  have 
had  since  then  a  very  much  increased  amount  of  malarial  dis- 
ease. As  to  their  cause,  tile -drainage  no  doubt  entered  in  as 
a  factor.'* 

Dr.  O.  D.  Childs,  of  Akron,  says  :  "  I  have  noticed  during 
my  practice  much  change  in  malarial  cases  in  this  :  that  the 
last  few  years  have  been  less  severe  in  what  we  call  ague  chills, 
or  shakes  and  fever.  I  have  had  very  few  cases  comparatively 
of  late  years,  but  more  of  an  insidious  poisoning  and  enerva- 
tion of  the  system,  taking  a  low,  nervous,  or  typhoid  character  ; 
27 
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also  a  greater  proportion  of  typhoid  fever,  which  I  attributed 
to  atmospheric  changes.  Whether  caused  by  less  forests  or 
other  causes  I  have  thought  much,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  to  my  satisfaction.  Catarrhal  troubles  are  much  less 
and  more  easily  managed  now  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  have 
never  had  a  case  of  permanent  deafness  as  a  result  of  acute 
catarrh  in  my  practice  to  my  knowledge. 

'*  I  have  a  theory  that  the  sudden  floods  resulted  from  a 
lack  of  forests,  by  letting  the  rain-water  pass  off  rather  than 
being  retained.  .  .  .  Our  hot  weather  is  hotter,  and  our 
cold  weather  is  more  sudden  and  more  intense." 

Dr.  H.  C.  Dicus,  of  Utica,  says  :  **  As  regards  climatic 
changes,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  alternation  between  heat 
and  cold  covers  a  wider  range  of  the  thermometric  scale  than 
that  formerly  traversed,  and  that  the  changes  are  more  abrupt 
than  formerly.  Drouths  are  more  frequent  or  protracted  ac- 
cording to  my  observations ;  wind  and  dust  more  prevalent ; 
intermitting  fevers  less  frequent ;  typhoid  fever  more  frequent 
and  less  fatal ;  pneumonia  is  less  frequent ;  catarrh  troubles 
of  every  variety,  acute  and  chronic,  are  much  more  frequent 
than  two  decades  ago,  and  aural  troubles  more  frequent  as  a 
result  both  as  regards  deafness  and  noises  in  the  ears. 

"Drainage  is  doubtless  an  important  factor  in  the  produc> 
tion  of  the  recent  floods,  and  in  my  opinion  improved  health 
has  resulted. 

**  Dr.  Rogers,  who  has  practised  here  for  over  forty  years, 
concurs  in  the  main  with  the  above  statement." 

Dr.  William  Mclntire,  of  Millville,  says  :  "  I  have  been  a 
resident  physician  in  Delaware  County  for  about  thirty-five 
years.  My  general  practice  was  in  the  western  portion  of  Dela 
ware  and  southeastern  portion  of  Union  Counties,  which  we 
considered  the  most  malarial,  marshy,  *  swaly,'  and  pestifer- 
ous region  in  all  Central  Ohio.  For  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  our  practice  our  most  prevalent  diseases  were  bilious, 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  congestive  fevers,  often  assuming 
a  chronic  form  of  hepatitis,  jaundice,  and  splenitis. 

**  Since  the  forests  have  been  cut  down,  the  land  cleared 
with  ditching  and  tiling,  and  the  marshes  drained  of  surface- 
xwater,  our  climate  and  diseases  have  changed.  Within  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  it  appears  as  if  we  had  emerged  into  a 
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climate  of  two  to  four  degrees  northeast,  which  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  formerly  ;  more  wind,  longer  dry  spells 
in  summer,  and  rather  cold  summer  seasons.  Diseases  have 
been  of  a  different  character,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  diag- 
nose. 

**  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  diphtheria,  which  was  for- 
merly unknown  here,  catarrhal  fevers  of  obstinate  grades, 
broiTchitis,  pleuro-pneumonia,  malarial  fevers  of  a  pernicious 
grade  assuming  a  typhoid  character,  tedious  in  their  recovery, 
while  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  paralysis  and  rheumatism." 

Dr.  C.  L.  Van  Pelt,  Health  Officer  of  Toledo,  says  :  "  About 
the  variation  of  fever  type  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  have  only  been 
in  the  State  some  six  years.  .  .  .  About  Toledo  I  have 
never  seen  one  typical  case  of  typhoid  fever.  .  .  .  We  had 
two  floods  here  recently,  one  on  February  12,  1881,  and  one 
on  February  17,  1883. 

^  "Residents  are  agreed  that  they  are  caused  by  the  rapid 
draining  of  cultivated  lands  into  the  Maumee.  They  roughly 
estimate  that  land  now  drained  delivers  its  water  into  the  river 
in  twenty-four  hours,  where  formerly  it  took  five  or  six  days  to 
reach  the  water-course.  The  flood  of  1883  occurred  since  I 
have  been  Health  Officer.  We  estimated  that  about  four  hun- 
dred houses  were  made  wet  and  damp  by  the  water  backing  up 
in  the  sewers. 

**  For  that  February  and  March,  the  deaths  reported  were 
less  than  the  year  before.  That  flood  was  caused  by  the  rapid 
melting  of  some  four  or  five  inches  of  ice  and  snow  on  a  frozen 
surface  of  ground. 

•*  It  was  a  splendid  thing  for  our  sewers  here,  for  they  were 
scoured  out  by  the  great  rush  of  waters.  Our  five-foot  sewers 
were  full  to  the  top  ;  they  probably  never  had  such  a  flushing 
before  or  since.  I  noticed  at  the  time  a  few  more  deaths  from 
pneumonia,  but  on  examination  found  only  one  or  two  in 
flooded  districts,  and  none  in  places  made  very  wet  by  the 
flood. 

"  The  mortality  for  the  past  three  years,  the  first  four 
months  of  each,  is  as  follows  : 

**  *  1 88 1,  January,  46 ;  February,  71  ;  March,  74 ;  April,  57. 

"  1882,  January,  66;  February,  59;  March,  71  ;  April,  72. 

'•  *  1883,  January,  95  ;  February,  57  ;  March,  62  ;  April,  89. 
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"  1884,  January,  67  ;  February,  67 ;  March,  87  ;  April,  66. 
The  star  marks  the  flood  years." 

Dr.  F.  H.  Darby,  of  Morrow,  writes  me  as  follows :  "  The 
destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  drainage  of  the  land  in  this 
country  and,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Miama  Country,  has 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  observers  to  whom 
1  have  talked  on  the  subject,  brought  out  any  appreciable 
change  in  regard  to  wind,  dust,  moisture,  heat,  cold,  and  sud- 
den changes  from  one  to  the  other.  Quite  a  percentage  of  the 
forests  still  remain  standing,  and  in  lieu  of  what  has  been  re- 
moved, we  have  had  quite  a  good  deal  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
tree  planting.  Most  of  our  villages  and  farm-houses  are  liter- 
ally  embowered  in  a  young  forest  of  street  and  roadside  shade 
trees." 

In  answer  to  the  questions  regarding  the  cause  of  floods  the 
doctor  says : 

**  First.  Clearing  off"  the  forests. 

"  Second.  Drainage. 

**  Third.  Straightening  small  streams. 

^'Fourth.  Clearing  out  the  leaning  trees  and  driftwood 
along  the  banks  of  the  larger  water-courses,  creeks,  and  rivers. 

"  Fifth.  Possibly,  greater  rainfall. 

"  The  first  four  causes  named  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  recent  great  and  rapid  rise  in  our  rivers,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  still  higher  waters  may  be  ex- 
pected. These  floods,  by  reason  of  the  overflow  of  wells,  cis- 
terns, and  cellars,  and  leaving  a  d6bris,  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever." 

The  Doctor,  who  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  germ  theory,  says 
he  believes  he  can  **  show  overflowed  localities,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances by  reason  of  such  overflow  have  favored,  and  do 
and  will  continue  to  favor,  the  propagation  and  spread  of  ty- 
phoid." 

Dr.  L.  C.  Herrick,  of  Columbus,  writes  :  *'  My  residence  in 
this  State  amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  sixteen  years, 
most  of  which  was  spent  in  the  eastern  part  of  Champaign 
County. 

**  Tile-drainage  had  been  inaugurated  there  a  few  years  prior 
to  my  removal  there,  and  it  progressed  more  or  less  rapidly  all 
the  time  during  my  residence.     I  think  there  was  some  dimi- 
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nution  in  the  cases  of  malarial  trouble,  though  not  very  marked ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  increase  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  from  what  information  I  could  gather  from  my  predecessor 
in  practice  there,  who  had  been  there  about  twenty  years,  there 
had  been  no  increase  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

'*  Five  or  six  years  before  I  went  there  they  had  more  cases 
(and  graver  in  type)  of  typhoid  than  in  any  one  year  during 
my  residence  there.  My  personal  experience  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  draining  a  country  undoubtedly  decreases  intermit- 
tents,  or  what  we  call  malarial  diseases  ;  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily engender  typhoid  fever.  On  the  contrary,  I  think,  if  any 
thing,  it  ought  to  be  a  preventive." 

Dr.  C.  W.  Eddy,  of  Marietta,  says  :  **  I  think  that  nasal  ca- 
tarrh is  on  the  increase  in  this  section.  As  to  ill  effects  fol- 
lowing the  floods,  I  was  surprised  that  so  little  sickness  should 
follow  at  the  time  ;  of  course  a  few,  from  over-exertion  to  save 
property  and  undue  exposure,  were  ill,  but  following  there  was 
but  little  in  the  submerged  portion  of  the  city,  and  that  was  quite 
extensive.  We  had  three  floods  in  succession,  and  ).  believe 
the  fllth  carried  ofl*  will  more  than  balance  the  danger  from 
dampness. 

*'  As  to  cause  of  floods,  some  advance  the  theory  that  the 
clearing  out  of  the  woods  allows  of  the  more  rapid  running  off 
of  water,  which  is  not  retarded  by  the  leaves  and  brush.  But 
when  we  consider  the  flood  of  1832  was  nearly  as  high,  when 
most  of  the  country  was  dense  forest,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  to  be  the  true  cause." 

Dr.  S.  L.  M'Curdy,  of  Dennison,  writes:  "  I  have  lived  as 
a  citizen  in  my  present  town  for  fourteen  years.  It  is  decidedly 
malarious.  In  1870,  when  my  folks  moved  here  (a  family  of 
eight),  all  had  malaria  of  some  kind,  mostly  of  the  tertian 
type. 

"  I  had  the  tertian  for  three  summers,  lasting  for  about 
three  months,  beginning  in  midsummer.  I  give  my  own 
family  as  an  example  of  what  every  '  new-comer '  suffered, 
especially  if  they  moved  from  elevated  regions.  ...  A 
stream  of  water,  called  '  Little  Still  Water '  (named  owing  to 
its  having  little  or  no  current),  passes  through  the  town.  All 
along  the  stream  were  what  we  called '  bayous  '  of  considerable 
size. 
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**  These  *  bayous  '  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  drained  in- 
side of  eight  years,  or  filled  up  by  refuse  from  shops — such  as 
old  '  waste '  cinders,  etc.  The  town  is  very  smoky,  owing  to 
engines  shifting  in  railway  yards,  which  have  been  constructed 
within  the  last  sixteen  years. 

''  As  a  result  of  this  change,  due  either  to  drainage  or  the 
influence  of  railroads,  there  are  but  very  few  cases  of  any  form 
of  *  shaking  ague,'  and  what  does  still  occur  takes  the  form 
of  remittent  fever.  I  might  also  state  that  the  woods  along 
the  '  Still  River  Creek  *  have  mostly  been  destroyed,  and  a 
great  wood  just  north  of  town  entirely  cut  away,  and  this 
might  enter  as  a  factor.  .  .  .  Sudden  changes  from  hot  to 
cold  and  from  cold  to  hot  cause  more  sickness.  This  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  diseases,  except,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  localities  in  winter,  when  lung  diseases  predominate.  I 
have  also  observed  from  personal  experience  that  lake  winds 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  nasal  catarrh. '* 

Professor  H.  J.  Herrick,  of  Cleveland,  says:  "  I  think  the 
so-called  malarial  diseases  have  decreased.  There  have  been 
less  malignant  throat  disease  of  late  years.  Erysipelas  is  less 
frequent — this  latter  due  to  greater  care  of  the  air  of  our  homes. 
No  doubt  the  recent  floods  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries 
have  been  due  largely  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  timber,  drain- 
ing swamps,  and  clearing  up  of  the  land. 

"  The  cultivation  of  crops  of  various  kinds  may  have  the  ef- 
fect to  a  certain  extent  of  preventing  drouths  in  summer,  but 
it  will  hardly  prevent  their  recurrence  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

'*  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  any  manifest  change  in  disease- 
type  or  increase  was  noticed  from  the  effects  of  the  floods." 

Dr.  M.  Hammel,  of  Circleville,  informs  me  that,  "  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  the  forests,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  from 
my  observations  in  this  locality,  that  we  have  improved  very 
much  in  the  health  of  the  people  so  far  as  malarial  and  zymotic 
diseases  are  concerned.  The  removal  of  the  forests  has  in- 
creased very  much  the  variations  of  the  weather,  and  the  in- 
tensity and  suddenness  of  these  changes. 

''This  has  increased  all  forms  of  catarrhal  troubles,  which  re- 
sult more  frequently  in  pneumonia,  phthisis,  renal  and  throat 
troubles.  From  the  latter  the  hearing  becomes  more  or  less 
impaired.     People  generally  live  in  better  houses,  are  better 
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clad,  and  live  better  than  formerly,  else  there  would  be  a  greater 
contrast  in  these  diseases.  The  winds  have  a  greater  sweep, 
hence  the  ground  is  dried  out  sooner  than  formerly,  and  the 
effects  or  benefits  of  rains  are  not  so  prolonged.  The  cause  of 
the  recent  floods  was  the  peculiar  meteorological  conditions  at 
the  time,  frozen  ground,  and  draining  of  ditches." 

Professor  M.  C.  Read,  of  Hudson,  states — "  I  think  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years  these  changes  in  climate  can  be 
noted :  irregularity  in  rain  and  snow  fall ;  more  liability  to 
excessive  rains  and  protracted  drouths  ;  more  sudden  changes 
in  temperature  ;  more  springs  and  streams  become  dry  in  sum^ 
mer. 

"Of  diseases,  I  think  intermitting  fevers  have  diminished. 
In  typhoid  fever  and  allied  diseases,  little  change — probably  an 
increase,  but  slight.  Pneumonia  and  catarrhal  troubles,  a  de- 
cided increase.  An  especial  increase  in  catarrh  and  hay  fevers 
so  called. 

'*  My  opinion  as  to  the  great  cause  of  the  destructive  floods 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  destruction  of  the  forests  ; 
swamps,  and  lakes  at  the  head-waters  of  the  small  streams, 
destroying  the  natural  regulators  of  the  streams,  diminishing 
the  amount  of  surface  evaporation  and  the  amount  of  the  seep- 
age downward  into  the  earth  and  rock  strata,  and  concen- 
trating the  precipitation  rapidly  into  the  larger  streams.  In- 
directly, also,  by  the  general  destruction  of  the  forests,  making 
the  rainfall  more  irregular,  giving  us  a  larger  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation in  short  times,  though  not  increasing  or  diminishing 
perceptibly  the  annual  rainfall."* 

Dr.  C.  E.  Kurz,  of  Bellaire,  remarks  that  "  the  sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  are  greater  from 
one  to  the  other  at  present.  Intermittent  fever  we  have  none 
in  our  city.  Bilious  fevers  we  have,  with  a  tendency  to  typhoid 
character  if  continued.  Typhoid  fever  every  autumn  and  win- 
ter to  some  extent.  Pneumonia,  acute,  very  little ;  but  ca- 
tarrhal troubles  both  acute  and  chronic — very  little  deafness 
from  the  latter.  Chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages not  uncommon. 

**  Cause  of  recent  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley :  Timber  waste  in 

*  See  paper  read  before  National  Forestry  Congress,  May,  18S4. 
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the  mountain  region.  Had  no  effect  on  the  health  of  our  city. 
In  fact,  last  summer  we  were  freer  from  sickness  of  any  kind 
than  we  were  for  many  summers  past." 

Our  worthy  President,  Dr.  William  Morrow  Beach,  writes 
as  follows : 

"  First,  I  live  in  a  section  of  the  country  which  is  compara- 
tively level,  and  which  was,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
mostly  prairie,  with  timber  fringing  the  borders  of  the  streams, 
and  scattering  trees  of  burr-oak,  hickory,  etc.  The  general 
surface  of  the  country  is  a  black,  alluvial  soil,  in  an  early  day 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  high  wild  grass,  and,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  slight  grade,  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  covered  with  water  in  winter  and  spring. 

"After  the  prairie  fires  were  kept  out,  the  timber  along 
the  streams  became  deeply  fringed  with  a  dense  growth  of 
hazel-brush,  plum,  crab-apple,  and  jack-oak,  and  this  growth 
extended  over  most  of  the  higher  ground.  It  was  excessively 
malarious  for  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Since  I  have  been 
practising  I  have  always  been  able  to  form  an  accurate  opinion 
each  year,  for  some  time  before  the  summer  and  fall  sickness 
came  on,  about  how  much  and  how  severe  a  type  of  disease  I 
was  to  expect,  and  the  localities  for  me  to  look  for  the  great- 
est amount  of  sickness.  If  we  had  a  very  wet  June,  and  con- 
tinued hot  weather  followed,  I  would  look  for  severe  sickness 
to  be  scattered  over  the  country,  away  from  the  streams ;  but 
if  we  had  a  June  with  but  little  rainfall,  the  tier  of  farms  along 
the  streams  suffered  much  the  most." 

The  Doctor,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society,  in  1884,  on  **  Changes  in  Disease  Types," 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  prevailing  type  of  diseases  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago  was  of  a  malarial  character  in  his  community, 
and  also  shows  a  marked  change  as  to  type  and  character  in 
later  years  from  some  cause.* 

He  further  says  :  "  In  a  locality  such  as  I  have  described, 
pneumonia  could  be  confidently  looked  for  each  winter  and 
spring — and  it  came,  generally  in  battalions.  As  to  the  effects 
of  drainage,  they  have  certainly  been  very  marked,  as  to  sick- 
ness, in  some  seasons.     The  cuttings  at  the  sides  of  the  na- 

^  See  Transactions  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  18S4. 
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tional  Toad  which  runs  across  Madison  County  gave  outlets  to 
the  surface-water.  Nearly  every  mile  of  State  and  county 
roads  in  this  county  are  piked.  The  cuttings  along  these  roads 
are  so  many  more  avenues  for  carrying  off  surplus  water ;  in 
addition  we  have  many  county  ditches,  and  a  kind  of  mania  for 
ditching,  both  by  open  ditches  and  tiling,  seems  to  have  seized 
upon  the  farmers  generaJly  all  over  the  county.  1883  being  an 
unusual  season  as  to  rainfall,  I  used  nearly  three  thousand  cin- 
chonidia  pills,  chiefly  in  intermittents.  In  1884  the  season  was 
unusually  dry,  having  no  rain  worth  mentioning  in  June,  July,  or 
August,  and  I  have  not  met  with  one  case  of  ague  in  the  last  six 
months.  I  have  had  a  few  slight  cases  of  remittent,  but  nothing 
else  of  a  malarial  type  worth  mentioning. 

"  Peaches,  apples,  wild  plums,  etc.,  etc.,  in  a  state  of  great 
perfection,  and  in  great  abundance,  were  confidently  looked 
for  in  my  boyhood  days  every  year,  which  the  writer  now 
states  are  not  at  all  reliable  as  annual  crops. 

''  In  an  early  day  the  latent  heat  from  the  freezing  surface- 
water  in  winter  and  the  backwardness  from  the  cold  surface- 
water  in  spring,  I  think  readily  accounts  for  this  change. 

'*  The  recent  destructive  floods,  I  think,  are  accounted  for 
in  two  ways : 

''I.  Owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  open  ditching  all 
over  the  county,  surface-water  may  now  disappear  in  one  day 
that  would  once  have  been  many  days  in  disappearing,  on  ac- 
count of  mechanical  obstructions,  or  impediments  of  lodged 
grasses,  limbs  of  trees,  and  rubbish  generally. 

''  2.  I  think,  by  a  sudden  excessive  amount  of  snow  and  rain 
with  a  frozen  surface  of  soil ;  hence  the  water  could  not  pene- 
trate. When  this  excessive  amount  of  water  could  not  go 
down  it  had,  by  a  law  of  nature,  to  go  out." 

Dr.  C.  M.  Finch,  Superintendent  of  the  Columbus  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  says :  **  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  I  would  say 
that  my  observations  upon  these  matters  have  been  restricted 
to  Scioto  and  adjoining  counties,  and  extend  over  a  period  of 
time  dating  from  1856  till  within  a  year  past,  nearly  thirty 
years.  In  that  period  of  time  the  forests  have  largely  disap- 
peared, though  the  section  alluded  to  is  an  iron  manufacturing 
district,  and  so  very  much  of  the  land  from  which  the  original 
forests  have  been  removed  is  again  thickly  studded  over  with 
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a  second  growth,  which  has,  in  many  parts  of  the  section 
alluded  to,  attained  a  considerable  size. 

''Then,  too,  along  the  Ohio  River  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
there  still  remains  the  primeval  forest,  which,  being  in  such  im- 
mediate proximity  to  that  section  of  the  State,  might  without  a 
doubt  influence  the  climatic  conditions  which  the  removal  of 
forests  are  apt  to  produce  ;  so  that  1^  cannot  say  to  what  ex- 
tent, if  any,  the  climate  has  been  influenced  by  deforestation. 

"  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  of 
the  lands  by  removal  of  timber  has  increased  the  amount  of 
dust,  caused  an  increase  in  the  force  and  velocity  of  wind,  di* 
minished  moisture  from  falling  dews,  but  has  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, affected  the  precipitation  of  rain. 

''  Intermittent  fever  and  malarial  fever  generally  are  much 
less  prevalent  now  than  they  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Typhoid  fever,  which  was  scarcely  ever  known  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  is  now  very  prevalent  and  fatal  in  its  results.  Croup- 
ous pneumonia  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  prevailed  more  or 
less  throughout  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Scioto 
Rivers.  It  is  now  very  much  less  frequent.  Catarrhal  pneu- 
monia is  now  much  more  frequent.  Catarrhal  troubles  are  very 
prevalent,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  attended  with  marked  serious  re- 
sults. They  are  mostly  confined  to  the  throat  and  nasal  pas- 
sages. Very  few  cases  of  deafness  from  this  cause  have  re- 
sulted. Occasionally  in  very  young  children  catarrh  of  the 
middle  ear  is  observed,  which,  if  neglected,  goes  on  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  fundamental  organs  of  hearing. 

**  There  is  in  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  State,  es- 
pecially in  Scioto  County,  a  most  wonderful  exemption  among 
children  of  those  dreaded  and  fatal  diseases,  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever.  I  have  most  accurate  and  reliable  information 
that,  for  a  period  of  over  fifty  years,  but  three  very  mild  epidem- 
ics of  scarlet  fever  have  prevailed.  Diphtheria  has  never  in 
all  that  period  of  time  appeared  other  than  in  a  sporadic  form. 

*'  My  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  recent  very  destructive 
floods  is  that  they  were  simply  the  result  of  heavy  rainfall  along 
the  Ohio  River  and  its  many  tributaries,  and  to  the  heavy  snow- 
fall along  the  mountain  tributaries,  which  was  melted  simul- 
taneously by  rains  in  every  direction,  and  from  this  cause  was 
let  loose  in  the  main  channels." 
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Dr.  J.  W.  Craig,  of  Mansfield,  who  has  been  practising  in 
Richland  County  for  the  last  thirty-four  years,  says  that 
"  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests in  this  and  adjacent  counties,  with  a  decided  increase  of 
wind  and  dust,  and  more  and  violent  changes  from. one  ex- 
treme to  the  other. 

"  There  has  been  marked  and  definite  changes  in  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  ;  thirty  years  ago  malarial  and  bilious  com- 
plaints predominated,  and  typhoid  fever  was  scarcely  known, 
while  now  it  is  almost  vice  versa.  There  is  a  decided  increase 
of  pneumonia  and  all  forms  of  catarrhal  troubles,  with  their  con- 
sequent maladies. 

"  While  we  are,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  flood  district,  yet  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  those  diseases  were  due  to  a  combina- 
tion*of  causes,  viz. ,  artificial  drainage  of  all  kinds,  frozen  con- 
dition of  the  surface,  and  dashing  and  continued  rains." 

Dr.  William  Owens,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  attention  has  been 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  records  of  the  floods  of  the 
Ohio  River,  says :  "  I  have  kept  quite  a  full  record  of  tempera- 
ture, floods,  and  drouths  which  have  affected  our  Ohio  Valley 
since  1847,  ^^^  will  summarize  the  latter  into  decades  as  bearing 
more  particularly  upon  the  subjects  you  propose  to  discuss 
at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation. 

'*  First  decade  J  1847  to  1856  inclusive — Aggregate  flood 
height  for  ten  years,  510  feet ;  average  for  ten  years,  51  feet. 

**  Second  decade^  1857  to  1866  inclusive — Aggregate  flood 
height  for  ten  years,  493  feet ;  average  for  ten  years,  49  feet. 

**  Third  decade^  1867  to  1876  inclusive — Aggregate  flood 
height  for  ten  years,  486  feet ;  average  for  ten  years,  48  feet. 

^^  Fourth  decade^  1877  to  1884  inclusive— Aggregate  flood 
height  for  eight  years,  420  feet ;  average  for  eight  years,  52  J^ 
feet. 

"  The  last  eight  years  shows  a  difference  of  three  feet  three 
inches  more  water  at  Cincinnati  than  any  average  for  the  last 
thirty-eight  years,  but  only  one  foot  six  inches  more  than  the 
decade  from  1847  to  1856.  And  should  we  include  the  whole 
decade  this  figure  may  be  somewhat  reduced.  And  should  we 
have  no  higher  water  in  1885  than  we  have  had  so  far  at  this 
point — thirty-nine  feet  six  inches — it  will  reduce  the  difference 
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to  less  than  one  foot.  And  should  we  have  two  years  like  1871 
and  1872,  or  1878  and  1879,  the  whole  plus  margin  would  be 
wiped  out  and  a  minus  take  its  place." 

Dr.  D.  B.  Cotton,  of  Portsmouth,  in  a  table  compiled  by 
him,  covering  a  period  or  twenty-five  years,  shows  the  mean 
rainfall  to  have  been  42.9  inches.  From  these  and  other  ob- 
servations he  contends  that  the  forests  being  cut  away  is  not 
the  cause  of  our  recent  floods.  He  says  :  *'  If  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  is  the  prime  cause  of  our  floods,  why  the  floods 
of  1774,  I779»  1792,  and  181 5,  when  our  forests  were  in  their 
primeval  glory,  and  almost  untouched  by  the  woodman's  ax  ? 
If  forests  prevent  floods,  why  the  great  overflow  of  the  Rhine 
in  1882,  when  Germany  is  the  country  where  forestry  is  the 
craze  and  where  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  ? 

"  It  is  not  our  belief  that  this  beautiful  valley  is  to  be  given 
over  to  destruction  by  Him  who  has  so  magnificently  formed  it, 
neither  are  we  to  have  a  succession  of  floods  annually,  each 
year  outstripping  its  predecessor.  The  peculiar  combinations 
that  are  essential  to  cause  a  flood  are  likely  to  happen  only  at 
long  intervals." 

While  the  Doctor's  conclusions  may  be  in  part  correct  as 
regards  the  forests  and  their  connection  with  the  floods,  he  fails 
to  take  into  consideration  the  artificial  drainage  which  un- 
doubtedly plays  a  more  active  part  in  their  favor  than  any  one 
work  of  man. 

*'  But,"  says  Dr.  Milil^in,  ''  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
health?"  A  variable  climate  is  an  unwholesome  climate. 
Other  things  being  equal,  an  equable  climate  is  a  good  cli- 
mate. Sudden  excess  of  heat  is  enervating ;  sudden  excess  of 
cold  is  the  common  breeder  of  catarrhal  diseases  in  general,  of 
pulmonary  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  and  of  the  more  acute 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

''  Of  the  relations  of  health  and  atmospheric  moisture,  we 
know  only  this  :  that  sudden  and  incessant  changes  are  injurious. 
There  are  salubrious  dry  climates,  and  salubrious  moist  climates, 
but  the  climate  that  is  notably  moist  to-day  and  decidedly  dry 
to-morrow  is  not  a  good  one  from  the  physician's  standpoint." 

The  conclusions  we  draw  from  this  investigation  and  collec- 
tion of  observations  are  as  follows  : 
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1.  From  the  destruction  of  the  forests  iVe  have  more  wind, 
more  humidity,  and  more  rainfall  (as  shown  by  the  Signal 
Service  records),  more  dust,  more  sudden  dashes  of  rain,  re- 
sulting in  more  sudden  changes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
both  as  relates  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

2.  From  the  immense  amount  of  artificial  drainage,  and  the 
improvement  of  natural  water-courses,  there  is  a  much  more 
rapid  transmission  of  water  from  the  periphery  to  the  great 
trunks  and  basins. 

3.  These  two  causes  combined,  act — ist,  in  removing  the 
surplus  surface-water  supply  more  rapidly  ;  2d,  by  the  de- 
cidedly increased  evaporation :  they  together  rob  the  natural 
regulators,  and  lessen  the  common  supply  of  springs  and  wells, 
while  the  latter  require  deeper  average  penetration  (as  is 
shown  in  the  records  of  well-driving  firms),  and  the  former, 
which  once  were  strong,  have  partially  or  totally  failed. 

4.  These  changes  have  been  followed  with  a  decrease  of  all 
forms  of  malarial  diseases,  and  an  increase  of  typhoid  fever, 
together  with  a  very  decided  increase  of  all  forms  of  catarrh, 
and  their  common  sequelae — deafness  and  chronic  pulmonary 
troubles. 

Finally  the  author  is  of  the  opinion,  in  addition  to  all  these, 
that  the  increase  of  wind  and  dust  is  a  decided  factor  in  the 
propagation  and  spread  of  all  forms  of  contagious  and  zymotic 
diseases,  and  furnishes  a  rational  explanation  for  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  so-called  sporadic  cases  of  contagious  diseases. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATION,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  EXHAUSTION  PRIN- 
CIPLE. 


By  D.  R.  Silver,  M.D.,  Sidaey,  O. 


The  subject  of  warming  and  ventilation  is  one  supposed  to 
be  beset  with  many  difficulties.  Until  recent  years  there  were 
few,  if  any,  thoroughly  warmed  and  well-ventilated  public  or 
private  buildings  in  this  country.  Happily  this  is  true  no 
longer.  Many  public  buildings,  especially  school-houses  and 
churches,  in  this  respect  approach  the  ideal.     Of  private  dwell- 
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ing-houses  there  are  comparatively  few  that  give  satisfaction 
to  the  occupants.  In  the  better  class  of  houses,  with  one  or 
more  open  fires  on  the  first  floor,  the  ventilation  is  ample,  but 
when  the  temperature  falls  to  lo**,  20°,  or  25°  F.  below  zero, 
it  is  commonly  found  that  there  is  **  something  wrong  with 
the  furnace."  But  more  frequently  the  wrong  concerns  the 
whole  house.  It  is  not  properly  constructed  to  secure  that 
for  which  it  was  intended,  namely,  the  protection  of  its  occu- 
pants against  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  and  the  intense 
cold  of  winter,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  an  abundance  of 
pure  fresh  air. 

Opening  of  windows  and  doors  secures  this  in  summer, 
but  in  winter  these  are  never  to  be  thought  of  for  this  purpose. 

The  furnace  should  be  chosen  with  a  wise  reference  to  the 
work  it  is  required  to  perform  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  its 
form  so  designed  that  a  large  heating  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
incoming  air.  A  proper  form  of  heater  will  secure  efficiency, 
and  at  the  same  time  economy  of  fuel.  The  model  for  this 
purpose  is  the  modern  steam-boiler,  with  its  numerous  pipes, 
through  which  the  products  of  combustion  are  compelled  to 
pass,  and  thus  providing  a  very  large  area  of  heating  surface. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  temperature  of  air  is  not 
much  affected  by  radiant  heat.  It  is  only  by  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  a  heated  body  that  this  is  accomplished.  And  it 
follows  that  a  large  volume  of  air  can  only  be  heated  rapidly 
by  a  large  heating  surface. 

The  inlet  for  fresh  air  should  be  ample  and  Wholly  unob- 
structed, and  I  am  here  led  to  criticise  a  recent  writer  •  on  this 
subject,  who  directs  the  incoming  air  to  be  filtered,  by  placing 
over  the  inlet  unglazed  cotton  wadding  held  in  place  by  wire 
netting.  It  is  folly  to  undertake  this  unless  the  filtering  sur- 
face be  more  than  fifty  times  the  area  of  the  air-inlet.  To 
diminish  the  volume  of  incoming  air  diminishes  the  volume  of 
warmed  air,  and  the  house  cannot  be  filled  with  the  warming 
agent.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  men  to  comprehend 
the  fact  that  what  is  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  rapidly 
is  a  large  volume  of  warm  air  rather  than  a  small  volume  of  hot 
air.     For  the  same  reason,  the  pipes  entering  each  room  should 

*  See  Sanitarian  for  September,  1884. 
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be  large — not  less  than  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  for  a  room  15 
feet  X  18  feet  and  12  feet  high.  And  the  register  should  be  so 
constructed  as  not  to  obstruct  this  volume.  Then  the  room 
can  be  rapidly  warmed  if  the  cold  air  already  in  it  can  get  out 
or  be  drawn  out.  And  this  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  prop- 
erly working  system  of  ventilatk>n.  The  cold  air  must  be 
drawn  out  of  the  house  before  the  warm  air  can  come  freely 
into  it.  Cold  air  falling  to  the  floor  will  fall  still  lower  if  op- 
portunity be  given.  And  this  is  best  done  by  openings  lead- 
ing beneath  the  floor  to  an  air-chamber  heated  by  the  waste 
products  of  combustion  from  the  furnace.  Now  all  the  forego- 
ing might  have  been  briefly  expressed  by  recommending  the 
vacuum  method  of  ventilation.  But  let  me  give  this  advice : 
When  you  build  a  house  and  apply  the  exhaustion  principle, 
be  sure  the  mechanism  will  secure  what  you  desire.  Dishonest 
work  or  want  of  care,  openings  in  walls  or  floors  of  ceilings, 
open  windows  or  doors  will  certainly  operate  against  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  vacuum  method.  The  house  as  a  whole 
must  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  displacement  of  the  air 
in  it  by  means  of  waste  heat  or  furnace  heat  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  utilized. 

One  writer  on  this  subject  *  says :  "You  cannot  secure 
something  for  nothing  in  this  world.  It  is  not  rational  to  ex- 
pect to  move  daily  in  our  homes  many  tons  of  air  without  the 
expenditure  of  iM>wer  and  money.  If  ventilation  is  wanted  it 
must  be  paid  for." 

While  this  is  true,  it  is  misleading,  for  while  the  first  cost  of 
construction  for  the  working  of  the  exhaustion  method  is  an 
item  of  expense,  its  daily  working  is  provided  for  by  power 
not  otherwise  utilized,  and  is  an  actual  saving  of  money.  The 
vis  a  tergo^  the  power  from  behind,  is  less  in  getting  heat  into 
the  room  than  is  the  case  when  the  absurd  attempt  is  made  to 
force  two  bodies — warm  air  and  cold  air — into  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  ventilation  cannot  be  charged 
to  the  cost  account.  It  is  certainly  very  much  cheaper  than 
either  open  fires  or  the  plenum  method. 

It  has  another  advantage  in  the  direction  of  economy,  viz., 
the  equal  distribution  of  the  warmed  air  to  every  part  of  the 

*  Sanitary  News,  January,  1885. 
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room.  When  heated  air  enters  an  apartment  it  at  once  rises 
to  the  ceiling.  If  the  ceih'ng  be  porous,  much  air  passes 
through  and  the  heat  is  lost.  If  impervious,  a  layer  of  heated 
air  soon  forms  all  over  the  ceiling,  which  may  differ  in  tem- 
perature with  that  at  the  floor  by  from  20°  to  45°  F.;  not  un- 
common with  open  grates  or  tight  stoves.  If  now  the  exhaus- 
tion principle  be  put  in  operation  at  once  this  lower  cold 
stratum  is  withdrawn,  the  warm  air  descends,  and  every  part 
of  the  room  is  equally  heated,  the  difference  at  floor  and  ceiling 
being  not  more  than  five  degrees. 

If  the  inlet  and  outlet  be  properly  proportioned  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  temperature  of  68^  to  72°  F.  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface  will  not  be  great.  But  this  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  height  of  ceiling.  And  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  architects, 
and  sanitarians  as  well  who  have  not  given  the  subject  much 
thought,  make  or  direct  their  ceilings  too  high.  From  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view  height  of  ceiling  adds  nothing  to  the  room 
if  properly  ventilated.  It  is  rather  detrimental.  In  winter, 
ventilated  by  the  exhaustion  method,  when  warm,  it  is  filled 
with  pure  air  rapidly  changed.  In  summel*  volume  of  air  is 
obtained  by  other  well-known  means. 

The  economics  of  heating  varies  with  height  of  ceiling, 
other  dimensions  being  equal.  A  room  twelve  feet  high  re- 
quires twice  as  much  fuel  as  one  nine  feet  high.  And  for  all 
practical  purposes,  including  architectural  beauty,  an  apartment 
capable  of  seating  forty  pupils  need  not  be  in  height  more  than 
fourteen  feet,  yet  frequently  we  find  school-rooms  eighteen  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  giving  cubic  dimensions  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  very  expensive  to  keep  at  the  proper  temperature. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  warm-air  furnaces,  and  that 
which  more  than  any  other  has  brought  them  into  undeserved 
disrepute,  is  the  fact  that  rooms  so  heated  are  often  filled  with 
gases  and  dust.  It  may  be  that  some  furnaces  are  defective  in 
construction  and  full  of  cracks.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a 
kitchen-stove  smoking  if  the  pipe  and  the  flue  were  in  good 
working  order  ?  But  if  suction  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  out- 
side air,  greater  than  the  draft  of  the  flue,  of  course  gases  and 
smoke  will  escape  into  the  room.  And  the  same  applies  to  all 
furnaces.  The  draft  in  the  chimney  must  be  greater  than  that 
of  its  surrounding  air. 
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It  follows  from  this  that  the  material  of  which  the  heater  is 
made  is  of  little  consequence.  It  may  be  that  cast-iron,  when 
red  hot,  will  permit  noxious  gases  to  pass  more  readily  than 
wrought-iron. under  the  same  conditions.  But  this  condition 
of  heating  th?  surfaces  to  redness  is  never  necessary  in  a  prop- 
erly constructed  apparatus  justly  proportioned  to  the  work  it  is 
required  to  perform.  Gases  and  dust  will  not  escape  into  the 
house  because  the  stronger  tendency  is  to  pass  into  the  furnace 
and  out  of  the  chimney.  The  time  will  come  when,  in  this 
climate,  we  will  not  depend  upon  the  heat  of  radiation  for  warm- 
ing our  houses.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  proper 
ventilation  with  economical  heating  cannot  be  thus  secured. 

The  form  of  our  heating  stoves  will  be  so  modified  that  fresh 
air  can  be  admitted  to  the  room,  and  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heated  body,  rise  to  the  ceiling,  and  be  thence  drawn 
down  and  out  by  one  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  chimney, 
the  air  in  which  is  heated  at  the  top  by  the  waste  products  of 
combustion  in  the  stove. 

So  long  as  we  shall  depend  upon  radiation  for  heat,  and 
upon  the  chance  admission  of  air  through  cracks,  porous  walls, 
or  the  opening  of  windows  or  doors,  we  will  suffer  with  the 
present  evils.     Open  grate  fires  are  not  the  cure. 

Every  apartment,  however  small,  if  properly  constructed, 
can  also  be  ventilated  by  the  Exhaustion  method.  This  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  cottage  with 
one  room  as  well  as  to  the  palace.  It  makes,  as  it  were,  every 
house  to  breathe,  and  so  far  as  fresh  air  is  concerned,  over- 
crowding is  an  impossibility. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  LITERARY  TO  THE  MED- 
ICAL COLLEGES. 


By   E.  T.  Nblson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Geology,  Ohio   Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  O. 


There  lies  upon  my  study-table  a  report,  by  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Health,  entitled   "  Medical  Education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada." 
a8 
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Though  not  primarily  intended  for  non-professional  readers, 
it  is  a  work  whose  pages  I  have  turned  a  great  many  times 
during  tht  past  two  years. 

With  a  peculiar  pleasure  have  I  glanced  at  the  names  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  existing  medical  colleges  in  these  two 
English-speaking  and  otherwise  closely-united  countries. 

Very  naturally,  the  institutions  of  our  own  commonwealth 
have  claimed  more  than  their  full  share  of  attention.  In.the 
total  number  of  medical  colleges  and  in  the  number  of  first- 
class  funerals,  the  record  of  this  State  has  been  surpassed  only 
by  that  of  New  York.  Twenty-four  medical  colleges  have  been 
born  in  Ohio.  Ten  died  in  unconscious  infancy,  while  fourteen 
remain  the  objects  of  a  layman's  anxious  solicitude. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  but  little  connection  of  any 
kind  between  the  literary  and  the  medical  colleges  of  Ohio. 
In  some  instances  there  has  been  a  seeming  antagonism  ;  in 
others  a  spirit  of  mutual  indifference.  In  no  case  have  the 
academic  and  the  professional  been  regarded  as  concurrent 
factors  in  a  single  educational  system.  To  be  sure,  several  of 
our  leading  universities  have  their  medical  departments,  but, 
as  I  rejoice  to  learn,  the  latter  are  almost  as  free  and  untram- 
melled as  where  no  such  organic  union  exists. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  question  of  organic  union  that  has  led 
Tne  to  select  this  topic.  If  I  felt  qualified  to  discuss  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  I  certainly  am  not  authorized  to  make  any  over- 
tures on  the  part  of  the  literary  institutions.  Nor  is  this  Asso- 
ciation prepared  to  receive  them  on  behalf  of  the  medical  col- 
leges, if  tendered.  The  relation  between  the  literary  and  the 
medical  colleges — if  you  please,  between  the  academic  and  the 
medical  men  of  our  commonwealth — which  I  advocate  is  rather 
one  of  comity,  co-operation,  and  good- will — a  pooling  of  mu- 
tual interests  in  order — 

1.  That  the  standard  of  education,  general  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional, may  be  elevated. 

2.  That  a  much  larger  number  of  college  graduates  may  be 
•drawn  into  this  vocation  of  medicine. 

3.  That  scientific  and  rational  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  universities,  acade- 
mies, and  high  schools  of  our  State. 

4.  That,  as  a  result  of  these  reforms,  the  principles  of  hy- 
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gienic  and  sanitary  science  may  be  made  known  to  the  entire 
citizenship  of  our  beautiful  commonwealth. 

According  to  a  standard  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Board  of 
Health,  there  are,  in  the  United  States,  ten  first-class  medical 
colleges. 

Not  one  of  these  colleges  is  located  within  the  borders  of 
our  own  commonwealth.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  to  decry  the  educational  institutions  of  Ohio, 
and  the  universities  and  the  academies  far  more  than  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  There  is  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  a 
system  that  has  authorized  the  founding  of  institutions  which 
are  necessarily  rivals  from  the  start,  or  which  have  so  insuffi- 
cient indorsement  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  doing 
true  educational  work.  No  one  can  be  a  student  in  a  New 
England  university  for  a  single  week  without  hearing  of  the 
"Fresh-water"  colleges  of  Ohio,  just  as  if  an  institution  of 
learning  must  breathe  the  salt  air  daily  in  order  to  possess  the 
true  aroma  of  culture. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Independent^  while  admitting  many 
of  the  evils  spoken  of,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  colleges  has  carried  the  means  of  obtaining,  at 
the  least,  a  fair  education  into  scores  of  communities  and  into 
thousands  of  homes,  where  otherwise  ignorance  and  vice  would 
have  prevailed.  An  examination  of  college  catalogues  proves 
that  the  local  attendance  at  any  of  our  institutions  of  learning 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population.  At  one  university, 
84  out  of  90  students  are  recorded  as  coming  from  the  county 
in  which  the  institution  is  located.  At  a  second,  155  out  of 
340  ;  at  a  third,  162  out  of  783.  The  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents leaving  any  county  in  the  State,  to  attend  colleges  lo- 
cated elsewhere,  is  probably  less  than  fifty.  This  argument 
is  no  less  true  for  a  medical  college  than  for  a  literary  one. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  criticism  as  to  the  length  of 
the  college  year,  and  a  severe  one  as  to  the  number  of  years 
in  the  medical  course,  the  trouble  lies  wholly  at  the  threshold. 
Not  a  few  of  the  institutions  in  the  so-called  first  class  have  so 
elevated  the  standard  for  admission  as  to  make  a  preliminary 
training  in  some  good  classical  and  scientific  school  an  absolute 
necessity. 

In  one  instance,  an  examination  is  required  in  the  following; 
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branches  of  study,  except  in  the  case  of  those  students  who 
bring  evidence  of  still  higher  attainments  :  The  essentials  of 
an  English  education,  including  composition  and  writing  from 
dictation,  algebra,  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system, 
and  geometry  as  an  elective.  Latin,  including  the  translation 
of  easy  Latin  at  sight ;  German  or  French,  with  special  credits 
for  both ;  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  at  the  option  of  the 
candidate. 

At  another  college  special  honors  are  paid  to  the  literary 
side  of  the  student's  preparation  by  waiving  all  examination 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  successfully  passed  the  classical 
entrance  into  one  of  the  great  Eastern  universities,  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  or  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  how  much  do  I  anticipate  the  trend  of  the  times  when  I 
plant  myself  firmly  upon  the  platform  of  requiring  a  diploma 
from  some  recognized  university  or  scientific  school  as  the  sine 
qua  nan  for  entrance  into  the  future  medical  college  of  Ohio 
and  of  the  country  ?  As  we»shall  all  step  upon  that  platform 
in  twenty  years,  if  we  live,  why  waste  two  decades  in  getting 
ready  to  move  ? 

Nothing  less  than  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the 
profession  or  in  harmony  with  the  severe  studies  in  its  curricu- 
lum. 

I  have  discovered  that  to  be  a  teacher  of  physiology  re- 
quires more  preparation,  at  least  in  certain  lines,  than  is  given 
to  the  undergraduate  in  any  American  university.  You  will 
pardon  me,  I  trust,  for  adding  that  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
must  understiand  physiology.  What  is  true  for  physiology 
must  be  true  for  "  therapeutics,"  for  "  theory  and  practice  " — 
indeed  for  all  the  studies  in  the  medical  curriculum. 

We  now  notice  that,  as  a  result  of  this  friendly  co-operation 
between  the  academic  and  the  professional  schools,  an  in- 
creased and  ever-increasing  number  of  college  and  university 
graduates  will  be  drawn  into  the  vocation  of  medicine. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine,  upon  this  point,  the 
records  of  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected.  Out 
of  the  first  500  graduates,  30,  or  exactly  six  per  cent.,  entered 
the  medical  profession.  From  the  ranks  of  the  next  200,  nine 
per  cent,  became  physicians.  Of  the  next  100.  twelve  per 
cent. ;  while  from  a  recent  class  of  30  members  no  less  than  8 
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selected  medicine,  7  of  whom  have  already  entered  upon  its 
practice.  I  hear  a  like  favorable  report  from  other  universities 
in  the  State. 

The  enrolment  in  the  several  medical  schools  of  the  State, 
save  when  affected  by  the  hard  times,  shows  a  healthy  growth 
without  any  spasmodic  increase  in  numbers.  For  this  reason 
the  interest  in  medical  training  found  in  our  universities  is  one 
of  the  cheering  signs  of  the  times,  and  one  which,  if  recipro- 
cated by  our  medical  friends,  will  soon  force  to  speedy  solu- 
tion the  question  of  entrance  requirements. 

The  almost  phenomenal  success  of  university  graduates, 
while  pursuing  medical  studies,  is  having  a  very  marked  influ- 
ence, and  in  the  right  direction.  The  honors  and  prizes  ob- 
tained by  these  graduates  of  our  literary  institutions  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  When,  from  a  single  class  in 
an  Ohio  university,  eight  young  men  select  the  vocation  of 
medicine,  and  in  its  prosecution  attend  five  different  medical 
colleges,  in  four  different  States ;  and  when  at  graduation  six 
of  the  eight  obtain  positions  as  internes  in  Ave  different  hospi- 
tals, it  is  not  necessary  to  advance  other  arguments.  The  case 
is  won  on  its  merits.  A 'trained  and  cultured  mind  creates  its 
own  success. 

•        ••■•         •••••• 

The  time  has  certainly  arrived  when  the  principles  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  the  laws  of  sanitary  science,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  formulated,  should  be  required  factors  in  our  entire 
educational  system.  There  are  to-day  probably  not  less  than 
six  thousand  young  persons  in  the  colleges  of  the  State.  Four 
thousand  more  are  enrolled  in  the  academies,  private  schools, 
and  public  institutions.  An  additional  thousand  are  found  in 
the  female  colleges  and  boarding-schools.  Thus  fully  eleven 
thousand  of  our  citizens,  mostly  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-two,  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  higher  education. 

There  is  not  a  city  nor  a  village,  probably  not  a  township, 
in  the  State  without  representatives  in  this  educational  army. 
To-day  they  are  pupils — to-morrow  they  take  their  places  in 
society,  and  wield  an  influence  proportionate  to  their  fitness 
for  the  duties  of  life.  There  never  was,  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  State,  an  association  of  men  with  a  more  profound  duty 
resting  upon  them  than  devolves  upon  this  Association  to-day 
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— to  so  awaken  public  attention  and  public  thought  as  to  se- 
cure wholesome  instruction  in  personal  and  community  hy- 
giene at  these  hundreds  of  institutions  of  learning.  Nor  does 
our  responsibility  end  here.  There  are  this  very  day  over  five 
hundred  thousand  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State ; 
another  quarter  of  a  million  have  at  least  a  quasi  connection 
with  the  system.  One-seventh,  or,  if  you  count  the  irregular 
attendance,  one-fifth,  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  obtain- 
ing instruction  at  public  expense. 

We  (the  people)  have  a  right  to  demand  that  this  instruc- 
tion shall  take  such  channels  and  embrace  such  subjects  as 
shall  best  subserve  public  interests.  We  make  no  unwarranted 
claim  when  we  assert  that  if  proper  instruction  in  physiology 
and  in  the  laws  of  their  own  being  could  be  given  to  the  young 
people  of  this  State,  there  would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  fewer 
crimes  against  sex ;  on  the  other,  purer  homes  and  nobler 
lives.  If  the  laws  of  heredity  were  as  clearly  understood  in 
the  school  and  in  the  family  as  on  the  fSirm,  our  asylums  would 
have  fewer  inmates,  and  insanity  would  not  be  increasing  as 
to-day.  **We  live  in  an  age,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "when 
sanitary  science  is  doing  much  to  effect  the  preservation  of  the 
human  race  ;  "  but  how  much  more,  if  its  formulated  principles 
could  be  scattered  like  autumn  leaves  upon  every  man's  door- 
sill  ? 

All  this  and  more,  I  take  it,  is  the  work  before  this  Associ- 
tion — all  this  and  more,  the  work  before  every  educated  man 
and  lover  of  his  race.  It  is  a  work  in  which  all  good  citizens 
of  our  commonwealth  can  join  hands.  There  is  room,  then,  for 
that  spirit  of  union  and  co-operation  for  which  I  have  been 
pleading.  Let  us  elevate  and  ennoble  education,  both  general 
and  professional.  Let  us  secure  the  highest  talent  and  highest 
preparation  for  the  future  devotees  of  medicine.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  our  universities,  academies,  and  public  schools  grad- 
uate into  society  young  men  and  young  women  fitted  for  the 
duties  which  God  and  the  commonwealth  impose  upon  them. 
Let  us  spread  the  laws  of  sound  health  and  honest  living  into 
the  most  degraded  homes  of  the  State,  and  there  will  come  to 
this  Association  a  charter  stronger  than  if  granted  by  kings,  or 
presidents,  or  governors — the  charter  of  an  approving  con- 
science. 
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SEWERAGE  vs.   SURFACE  DRAINAGE,  AND   COM- 
BUSTION. 


By  O.  D.  Childs,  M.D.,  Akron,  O. 


If  there  be  aught  in  which  the  people  of  this  century  and 
generation  pride  themselves  it  is  progress ;  progress  in  the  arts, 
but  more  in  the  sciences  and.their  scientific  attainments,  and 
the  many,  as  we  call  them,  modern  improvements.  Whether 
we  may  call  a  great  sewer  a  modern  improvement  or  not,  many 
are  able  to  testify  that  it  is  a  great  modern  convenience. 

Since  the  world  began  there  has  been  "  waste."  No  growth 
or  existence  without  waste,  and  although  the  question  of  the 
disposal  of  this  waste  may  not  be  raised  in  the  country,  when 
it  comes^  to  the  densely  populated  cities,  it  is  the  essential 
question  of  human  existence  as  well  as  growth.  Not  only  is 
the  waste  in  comparison  much  greater  per  living  being,  but  in 
a  much  greater  degree  is  its  means  of  disposal  naturally  more 
limited,  until  it  is  only  by  artificial  means  that  life  is  protected. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  this  means,  at  the  present  day,  our 
large  and  small,  good  and  bad,  convenient  and  inconvenient, 
system  of  sewerage,  into  which  we  can  wash  everything,  from 
the  crumbs  off  the  table  to  the  results  of  the  abortionist,  to 
where  no  one  knows  and  no  one  cares,  so  it  be  cast  from  our 
sight  and  smell.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  of 
our  modern  mansion,  our  hotels  and  public  buildings,  as  well 
as  many  less  notable  places,  is  the  system  of  sewerage  in  con- 
nection with  our  public  water-supply. 

This  great  convenience  need  not  be  described,  but  must  be 
enjoyed  to  be  fully  realized.  We  build  them  for  their  conven- 
ience. We  build  them  for  their  healthfulness.  We  build  them 
for  their  economy.  We  build  them  for  their  cleanliness.  We 
build  them  because  others  build  them. 

There  is  one  condition  of  a  sewer  which  there  is  not  the 
least  excuse  for  entertaining,  and  that  is  the  cesspool  sewer. 
The  liabilities  of  it  so  overbalance  the  resources  that  it  is  a  long 
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way  below  par.  Many  endeavor  to  make  themselves  think 
that  they  are  all  right  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  I  know  from  my 
own  observation  that  in  the  purest  sand  they  will  fill  completely 
in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

One  of  the  most  malignant  causes  of  disease  and  death  is 
sewage-gas.  The  elements  of  which  that  gas  is  manufactured 
in  their  crude  and  unfermented  condition  may  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  much  more  safely  than  the  gas  can  be  inhaled  and 
mingled  with  the  blood.  In  the  one  condition  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  the  buccal  and  gastric  secretions  will  neutralize  the 
poison,  or  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  will  expel  the  death 
elements,  wliile  in  the  other  case  there  is  no  known  means  of 
freeing  the  blood  from  its  insidious  ravages.  We  may  insult 
the  stomach  with  only  a  disturbance  of  harmony,  but  when  we 
poison  the  blood  we  poison  the  life.  More  than  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  thought  and  cunning  of  the  plumber's  craft  is  ex- 
pended at  the  present  time  in  perfection  of  our  sewers  to  pre- 
vent this  liability  from  sewer-gas.  All  this  thought  is  com- 
mendable and  praiseworthy,  but  who  shall  not  say^  they  are 
commencing  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  question  ?  Where  is  the 
wisdom  in  studying  to  avoid  an  evil  that  should  never  exist  ? 
It  is  one  thing  to  prevent  coming  in  contact  with  gas,  and  it  is 
another  and  much  more  scientific  condition,  to  have  no  sewer- 
gas  to  shut  out.  If  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  have  a  sewer, 
then  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  subject  to  that  sewer's 
consequences,  for  it  is  not  yet  fully  known  what  all  the  laws 
and  penetrating  conditions  of  sewer-gas  are.  We  all  know  how 
desirable  it  is  to  have  a  proper  outlet  for  our  sewers.  Not  an 
outlet  prepared  by  man,  but  where  we  can  use  the  resources 
which  nature  has  provided.  How  nature  purifies  her  springs 
and  streams  man  cannot  now  explain,  yet  the  fact  remains,  that 
running  water  and  large  bodies  of  not  running  water,  but 
sufficiently  large  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  winds,  have  means  of 
purification  which  many  times  seem  almost  limitless. 

If  there  are  laws  of  purification,  if  there  are  laws  of  nature 
by  which  the  deadly  poison  of  putrefaction  maybe  neutralized, 
why  should  not  those  laws  be  a  source  of  health  to  be  cherished 
where  now  we  have  only  poison  .to  be  avoided? 

Only  one  way  do  I  see  for  a  remedy  to  terminate  this  war, 
and  that  is  to  experiment  with  chemical  conditions  till  we  dis- 
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cover  some  agent  which  shall  convert  sewer  waste  into  purely 
harmless  substance  of  value.  We  have  deodorized  until  our 
sensitive  olfactories  are  able  to  say,  Well  done,  as  though  the 
taking  of  offensiveness  from  putrefaction  made  it  harmless.  We 
want  chemicals  which  shall  be  combined  with  all  waste  upon 
its  first  introduction  into  the  sewer  and  which  shall  neutralize 
all  poisons  as  well  as  odors. 

There  are  no  delusions  in  chemical  combustion.  Chemical 
laws  are  the  same  to-day  and  forever,  and  only  in  chemistry 
shall  we  find  the  true  and  safe  means  of  disposing  of  our  abso- 
lute waste. 

Since  studying  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  notice  an  article 
stating  that  Dr.  C.  H.  Von  Klein,  of  Dayton,  this  State,  has 
perfected  a  process  which  will  neutralize  sewage  and  also 
solidify  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  burn  as  readily  as  coal. 
If  so,  we  should  hail  the  day  with  joy,  not  only  for  the  process 
of  neutralization,  but  that  the  substance  may  be  handled,  and 
that  with  profit ;  for  as  soon  as  there  is  profit  in  sewage  waste, 
man  will  be  after  it  and  with  a  premium,  and  plenty  of  means  will 
,be  devised  for  its  speedy  conversion  into  money  before  it  shall 
have  time  to  make  sewer  gas.  The  utilization  of  sewage  should 
•  have  ninety  per  cent,  of  study  rather  than  the  methods  of  manu- 
facturing and  then  the  means  of  avoiding  the  poison  resulting. 

For  surface-water,  my  convictions,  from  my  present  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject,  are  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  surface 
drainage.  In  surface  drainage,  although  we  may  have  many 
inconveniences,  we  hav?  nature's  own  process  of  purification, 
and  that  process  was  never  improved  upon  healthfully.  Until 
we  shall  have  a  chemically  pure  means  of  treating  all  surface 
and  night  waste,  the  only  absolute  safety  is  in  combustion  of  all 
solids  by  the  furnace  and  surface  drainage  for  surface-water. 


SANITARY  CARE  OF  PRIVIES. 


By  G.  S.  Franklin,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Chillicothe,  O. 


The  recent  astonishing  progress  in  sanitary  science  has 
taught  us  more  and  more  definitely  the  sources  and  causes  of 
human  mortality  that  are  partially,  if  not  wholly,  within  the 
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reach  of  sanitation.  It  has  long  been  known  that  one  of  the 
most  fatal  diseases  which  afflicts  }\umanity  and  decimates  our 
fellow-man,  is  typhoid  fever,  which  has  been  tersely  called, 
from  its  origin,  night-soil  fever.  This  description  means  that 
night-soil  is  commonly  accepted  by  educated  men  as  the  source 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  probably  of  typhus  fever,  dysentery, 
diphtheria,  and  some  other  affections  of  similar  type. 

Special,  intelligent,  and  careful  investigations  have  demon- 
strated the  connection  between  decomposing,  foul-smelling, 
filthy  human  excrement  and  various  filth  diseases,  of  which 
t)rphoid  fever  is  the  type.  The  notable  illness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  certafnly  providential  in  awakening  a  wide-spread 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  in  promoting  sanitary  reform.  The 
best  methods  of  disposing  of  human  excrement,  under  varying 
circumstances,  so  that  the  filth  diseases  might  be  less  common^ 
less  fatal,  or  banished  altogether,  were  the  subject  of  careful 
experiment  by  committees  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  the 
results  obtained  were  widely  published.  The  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  were  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  water-carriage  system,  by  means  of  well-con- 
structed water-closets,  impervious  sewers,  and  arrangements 
for  careful  depuration  and  utilization  of  sewage  at  point  of  de- 
livery, was  the  best  method. 

2.  That  an  impervious  receptacle,  such  as  an  earth  closet, 
or  a  tub,  or  a  pail,  of  small  capacity,  compelling  its  being 
emptied  in  a  day  or  two,  the  contents  being  carted  away  for  im- 
mediate use  in  enriching  the  garden  or.  the  farm,  was  next  best. 

3.  That  privies,  or  cesspools,  lined  with  impervious  ma- 
terials, so  as  to  prevent  leakage  into  the  surrounding  soil,  of 
small  capacity,  so  as  to  compel  emptying  and  cleaning  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  combined  with  the  use  of  certain  deodorants 
and  disinfectants  to  prevent  filthiness  and  decomposition,  was 
next  best. 

4.  That  the  use  of  open-surface  middens,  or  dunghills,  or 
unlined,  pervious,  and  neglected  privies,  so  as  to  allow  leakage 
and  contamination  of  the  neighboring  drinking-water,  or  water 
used  in  cooking,  or  the  water  used  in  washing  milk-cans,  etc. , 
is  the  most  dangerous  method  of  all,  and  is  justly  chargeable 
with  the  vast  majority  of  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  its  con- 
geners. 
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This  classification  shows  where  the  privies  in  common  use 
in  our  beautiful  city  properly  belong,  namely,  to  the  fourth 
and  worst  class,  where  contamination  of  the  soil,  and  conse- 
quently of  drinking-water  obtained  from  wells,  is  the  rule,  with 
hardly  an  exception.  I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  physician 
here  present  who  is  not  chargeable  with  gross  individual  neg- 
ligence in  permitting  this  state  of  things  to  exist  on  his  own 
premises,  and  with  ignoring  a  great  public  duty  when  he  does 
not  call  the  attention  of  neighbors  and  patrons  to  the  great 
danger  liable  to  be  thus  incurred  even  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  more  especially  by  our  posterity.  True,  in  the  city 
of  Chillicothe,  being  on  a  subsoil  that  is  an  especially  admi- 
rable filter,  we  have  not  yet  suffered  for  our  carelessness  as 
many  other  cities  (Hillsborough,  for  example)  have.  But  the 
time  will  surely  come,  if  present  methods  continue,  when  our 
sanitary  sins  will  find  us  out,  when  typhoid  fever,  and  dysen- 
tery, and  diphtheria  will  become  more  and  more  common,  and 
more  deadly,  until  we  will  be  compelled  to  repent  of  our  sins 
and  reform  our  vicious  methods.  Would  it  not  be  far  more 
prudent  to  begin  such  reform  now  ;  to  agitate  for  better  meth- 
ods of  taking  care  of  human  excrement ;  to  beg  our  City  Coun- 
cil to  pass  an  ordinance  that  all  newly  erected  privies  shall  be 
cemented,  and  that  some  provision  for  removal  and  for  utili- 
zation should  be  made  ?  On  the  score  of  expense  and  trouble 
the  cemented  privy,  proper  disinfection,  and  the  annual  or 
semi-annual  removal  of  its  contents,  would  be  the  least  burden- 
some, but  not  nearly  so  efficient  as  the  methods  numbered  two 
and  three,  to  the  realization  of  which  considerable  time  and 
money  must  be  brought.  Efficient  water-carriage  and  sewer- 
age would  cost  a  very  large  sum,  and  human  lives  may  be  con- 
sidered much  cheaper,  only  the  victims  and  their  friends  wish- 
ing we  had  such  a  system,  whatever  the  expense. 

In  the  meantime,  under  our  present  system^  and  in  view  of 
the  probable  appearance  of  cholera  among  us  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  sanitary  precaution  by 
corporate  authority,  or  individuals  ? 

If  I  should  be  asked  to  advise  the  best  method  of  disinfect- 
ing a  foul  privy,  I  would  direct  the  use  of  a  pound  of  crude 
permanganate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  hot  rain-water, 
to  be  sprinkled  from  a  watering-pot  over  the  sides  of  the  privy 
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and  on  the  decomposing  mass.  Then,  after  this  is  done,  I 
would  direct  about  five  or  ten  pounds  of  pulverized  sulphate 
of  iron  to  be  scattered  over  the  mass.  These  disinfectants  are 
not  dangerous  to  handle,  do  not  poison  the  soil,  and  do  not 
lessen  but  rather  add  to  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  excreta. 
If  these  disinfectants  were  too  expensive  for  the  means  of  the 
owners,  and  corporate  aid  was  not  at  hand,  I  would  order  a 
cartload  of  dried  clay  to  be  used  so  as  to  cover  the  putrescent 
mass  thoroughly,  with  a  reserve  of  clay  to  use  in  smaller  quan- 
tities every  few  days.  But,  however  carefully  and  thoroughly 
these  or  any  other  disinfectants  may  be  used,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  we  can  only  expect  a  partial  and  incomplete 
correction  of  the  noxious  properties  of  such  privies,  and  that 
so  long  as  they  are  unlined  and  uncemented  the  poisoning  of 
our  drinking-water  is  always  possible,  and  yearly  becomes 
more  and  more  probable. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES     AND     SANITARY     REGULA- 
TIONS  IN  CINCINNATI,  O. 


By  James  Allison,  Plumber  and  Sanitary  Engineer ;    Vice-President  American 
Master  Plumbers*  Association. 


The  tenement-house  system  of  Cincinnati  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  other  cities  where  the  high  price  of  lands  and  the 
necessities  of  the  industrial  classes  have  enforced  the  condensa- 
tion of  population.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  its  growth,  since 
one  cannot  tell  at  what  period  of  the  city's  history  the  \Ox>rking 
people  have  been  compelled  to  economize  dwelling-room,  and 
crowd  their  families  into  a  minimum  of  space.  Such  conditions 
are  common  to  all  large  cities,  and  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
the  social  and  unsanitary  evils  produced  by  them  have  ever 
been  a  difficult  problem  for  the  political  economist. 

Cincinnati  proper  is  situated  in  a  contracted  space,  between 
the  hills  and  river.  At  the  time  of  its  settlement,  less  than  a 
century  ago,  it  was  the  extreme  Western  frontier — the  lands  a 
wilderness  and  filled  with  hostile  Indians.  The  class,  therefore, 
naturally  attracted  to  it  for  attaining  independent  homes  were 
chiefly  those  inured  to  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  almost 
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from  the  beginning  Cincinnati  has  led  Western  cities  in  the 
number,  extent,  and  variety  of  her  manufactures.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  rapid  development  of  her  agricultural  surround- 
ings that  took  her  goods  in  exchange  for  food  products,  enabled 
her  to  earn  and  maintain  for  a  time  the  proud  title  of  **  Queen 
of  the  West."  These  advantages  attracted  a  large  emigration 
of  Germans,  and  from  1820  to  1850  her  growth  and  prosperity 
were  rapid  and  continuous  ;  and  to  the  influence  of  this  foreign 
element  is  doubtless  due  the  peculiar  combination  of  business 
thrift  and  easy  morality  that  leads  her  now  to  assume  the  title 
of  *•  Paris  of  America." 

As  the  population  increased,  business  spread  over  her  nar- 
row limits  and  forced  the  richer  classes  to  seek  dwelling-places 
on  the  surrounding  hills ;  and  the  same  necessity  induced  the 
working  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  live  at  distances  from  their 
employments,  to  find  homes  over  stores  and  in  apartment  houses, 
which  thrifty  Germans  and  mercenary  capitalists  were  only  too 
ready  to  supply  them  with.  Cincinnati  is  perhaps  more  gov- 
erned than  any  city  of  equal  population  in  the  country,  but 
not  more  wisely ;  and  of  sanitary  matters  appears  to  be  nearly 
ignorant.  Situated  on  a  side-hill,  for  fifty  years  surface  drain- 
age, privy-vaults,  and  wells  did  very  well,  and  her  adoption  of 
a  sewerage  system,  proper  water-supply,  and  sanitary  house 
regulations  has  not  only  been  slow  but  inefficient. 

One-fourth  of  her  population  on  the  hills  are  without  any 
sewerage,  except  that  of  draining  upon  their  neighbors,  until 
increasing  malaria  is  sounding  the  alarm. 

The  kind  of  tenement-houses  and  the  variety  of  sanitary 
regulations  that  would  probably  be  supplied  by  mercenary  and 
unscrupulous  landlords  may  be  imagined. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  in  the  city  proper  may  be 
regarded  as  **  tenements"  according  to  the  New  York  defini- 
tion— "A  building  occupied  by  two  or  more  families  without 
a  janitor  " — this  official  being  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
"French  flat"  or  '*  apartment-house."  Of  this  class  a  dum- 
ber of  handsome  and  well-appointed  buildings  have  been 
erected  during  the  past  five  years.  Their  excellence  is  due, 
however,  to  the  voluntary  exercise  of  taste  and  good  sense  by 
the  owners,  and  not  to  any  legal  requirements,' for  there  are 
none,  as  in  New  York.     Among  the  German  population  that 
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congregated  together  early  in  the  history  of  the  city  in  the 
district  north  of  the  Canal,  known  as  **  Over  the  Rhine,*' 
notwithstanding  the  dense  tenement-house  population,  the 
dwellings  are  not  deficient. in  light  or  air.  Privy-vaults  are 
used,  and  the  areas  or  small  alley-ways  frequently  flushed,  so 
that  reigning  epidemics  have  not  usually  selected  those  districts 
in  any  marked  degree ;  in  fact,  the  German  tenement  districts 
of  Cincinnati  are  relatively  more  cleanly  than  any  similar  dis- 
trict of  the  same  population  in  New  York.  But  unlike  New 
York,  Cincinnati  has  to  contend  with  the  absence  of  legal 
restrictions  concerning  the  erection  of  improper  buildings,  and 
of  proper  sanitary  regulations  essential  to  public  welfare.  To 
these  may  be  added  insufficient  sewerage,  ill-lighted  and  worse 
ventilated  houses  ;  and  still  worse,  a  system  of  alleys  dividing 
the  blocks  in  the  rear  of  houses,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
city,  when  each  family  kept  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and  goats,  were 
well  intended,  and  in  a  young  frontier  village  no  doubt  useful. 

Cincinnati  has  not,  however,  been  altogether  unmindful  of 
sanitary  regulations,  and  not  only  the  health  laws  of  the  State, 
but  also  the  city  ordinances,  establishing  boards  of  health,  to- 
gether with  innumerable  systems  of  sanitary  regulations  to  be 
executed  by  them,  have  been  passed,  amended,  repealed,  and 
repassed  from  time  to  time  with  remarkable  regularity ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  public  never  quite  realized  the  importance  of 
sanitary  supervision  over  its  general  health,  the  department 
with  its  long  train  of  paid  officials  early  became  a  prey  for 
politicians,  and  no  one  expected  any  sanitary  achievements 
from  the  incapables  into  whose  hands  the  offices  fell. 

Occasionally,  some  health  officer,  inspired  by  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  his  position,  might  endeavor  to  make  him- 
self useful,  but  his  efforts  were  not  appreciated,  and  what  with 
the  public  apathy,  and  the  law's  delays  in  attempting  to  enforce 
laws,  the  most  enthusiastic  became  discouraged.  During  all 
this  time  the  evils  were  annually  accumulating. 

The  suburban  population  increasing  with  scarcely  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  sewerage,  the  water-supply  obtained  from  a 
point  on  the  river  particularly  obnoxious  from  city  drainage 
and  sewage,  and  annually  growing  worse ;  political  jobbery 
and  a  foolish  Conservatism  ever  blocking  the  way  to  improve- 
ment ;  the  streets  a  discredit,  and  alleys  a  public  disgrace ; 
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finally,  the  almost  absurd  aspect  of  the  situation  to  thinking 
people  had'grown  to  exasperation,  and  extended  until  in  1883 
the  State  Legislature  abolished  the  pseudo  Board  of  Health,  or 
ill-health,  as  it  had  come  to  be  named,  and  enacted  a  law  plac- 
ing the  entire  sanitary  responsibility  of  the  city  in  the  hands 
of  a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court,  but 
that  body  declined  both  the  honor  and  responsibility.  Where- 
upon the  City  Council  organized  a  new  Board  of  Health,  com- 
posed of  politicians  as  before,  but  fortunately  secured  a  man 
of  integrity,  industry,  and  ability  as  the  executive  officer. 
The  Council  also  enactec}  an  ordinance  regulating  the  action 
and  defining  the  duties  of  the  health  officials  of  unusual  sim- 
plicity and  force,  which,  if  duly  executed,  would  go  far  to 
mitigate  the  unsanitary  evils  which,  unchecked,  would  in  the 
case  of  a  visitation  of  cholera  or  other  epidemic  turn  Cincinnati 
into  a  hospital  and  morgue.  But  the  absence  of  public  co-opera- 
tion in  the  face  of  increasing  evils,  and  the  technical  difficulties 
of  enforcing  the  regulations  continue  as  heretofore  to  weaken 
the  usefulness  of  the  department. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Health  Officer  refers  to  this 
matter  after  reciting  the  difficulties  of  abating  nuisances  by  the 
following  plaintive,  though  significant  remark  :  **  The  prosecu- 
tion of  these  and  other  offenders  has  been  pushed  as  fast  as 
the  machinery  of  the  law  would  allow,  but  the  •  law's  delay '  is 
a  nuisance  beyond  the  reach  of  this  department." 

It  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  purative  dis- 
cipline of  an  expensive  cholera  season  would  bring  the  com- 
munity to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  beneficent  efforts  making  in 
its  behalf  by  sanitary  science. 

An  important  element  in  the  sanitary  future  of  Cincinnati 
is  a  judicious  and  sufficient  building  law  ;  for,  so  long  as  build- 
ings may  be  erected  according  to  the  mercenary  caprice  of 
ignorant  owners  and  unscrupulous  builders,  all  efforts,  however 
well  devised,  toward  sanitary  improvement  will  prove  inefficient. 

Such  laws  may  also  be  made  to  designate  the  relative  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  boards  of  health  and  more  especially  to 
place  the  legal  requirements  of  plumbers  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  sanitary  art.  With  such  a  law,  and  a  proper  Board 
of  Health  with  full  power  and  liberal  appropriations  to  enforce 
it,  we  have  everything  to  hope  and  but  little  to  fear. 
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SEWAGE  FUEL  AND   THE  PROCESS   OF  MAKING 

IT. 


By  Carl  H.  von  Klein,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


Ever  since  the  fact  has  been  recognized  that  zymotic,  con- 
stitutional, and  even  local  diseases  are  produced  by  miasma,  or 
offensive  effluvia  of  obnoxious  gases  arising  from  privy-vaults, 
and  other  places  where  animal  and  vegetable  matters  are  depos- 
ited and  there  undergo  decomposition,  it  has  become  a  study 
worthy  the  intellect  of  sanitary  scientists,  to  know  wherein  lies 
the  remedy. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  excrement  and  garbage,  which 
contaminate  the  water  we  drink  and  the  air  we  breathe  ?  has 
been  the  inquiry  of  ages.  In  my  mind  there  arose,  several 
years  ago,  the  question.  Could  this  decomposed  and  decom- 
posing matter  be  metamorphosed  so  as  not  only  to  be  harm-, 
less,  ^ut  actually  advantageous  to  suffering  humanity,  by  being 
converted  into  fuel  ?  Here  was  required  a  zeal  for  scientific 
and  chemical  research.  I  feared,  too,  that  my  knowledge  of 
chemical  science  was  too  limited  to  pursue  those  investigations 
with  advantage.  In  fact,  it  appeared  necessary  to  possess  the 
knowledge  of  a  manfacturing  chemist,  not  an  artificer  like  my- 
self. Thinking  perhaps  I  would  stumble  on  some  excellent 
method,  by  borrowing  from  writings  and  teachings  of  others 
more  competent  for  the  task,  many  years  have  elapsed  and 
numberless  experiments  have  been  made,  without  encourage- 
ment. Small  is  the  number  of  works  on  chemistry  I  have  not 
consulted.  For  my  object  they  appeared  as  a  mere  barren 
desert.  No  one  to  whose  voice  I  wanted  to  listen  could  give 
me  any  information  respecting  it.  All  those  obstacles  were 
very  discouraging,  but  I  continued. 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  disclose  the  method  by  which  it 
can  be  accomplished.  The  substance  may  be  treated  anywhere, 
in  the  vault  or  in  an  open  field,  in  the  following  manner  : 

For  example,  take  a  vault  containing  forty  barrels  of  excre- 
ment, throw  in  one  barrel  of  chloride  of  sodium  (salt).    Twenty- 
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four  hours  after,  throw  in  fifteen  bushels  of  unslacked  lime. 
This  will  form  chlorinated  lime ;  the  fumes  may  be  started  with 
four  ounces  of  nitric  acid.  Let  it  remain  for  eight  days  ;  then 
it  will  all  be  dissolved  and  the  contents  disinfected.  Next  add 
seventy-five  pounds  sal  soda.  This  will  solidify  within  ten 
days,  unless  there  is  a  very  great  excess  of  liquid,  in  which  case 
the  proportion  of  lime  may  be  increased,  thus  completely  and 
entirely  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  the  mass ;  and  it  may  now 
be  made  into  bricks,  which  will  take  about  thirty  days  to  dry 
in  the  open  air,  and  be  ready  for  use  as  fuel.  It  is  odorless 
and  in  every  way  cleaner  than  any  other  fuel  known.  It  can 
be  seen  that  all  the  ingredients  used  with  the  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  have  disinfectant  qualities.  It  produces  a  better 
flame  and  retains  more  heat  than  Allegheny  coal ;  the  salt  and 
soda  both  having  flame-inducing  qualities,  and  the  lime  the 
heat-retaining  quality. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  expense  of  producing 
this  fuel.  We  will  therefore  estimate  on  forty  barrels  of  ex- 
crement. 

I  barrel  of  salt $i  oo 

15  bushels  of  lime  at  12c.  per  bushel i  80 

75  pounds  of  soda  at  ic.  per  pound 75 

Labor  (one  day) 2  00 

Total $5  55 

This  will  equal  three  tons  of  coal  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per 
ton,  making  total  $10.50,  almost  within  a  fraction  of  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  cheapest  fuel  we  have  in  market. 

There  is  another  point,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention,  of 
great  importance.  The  above  mode  of  preparing  the  fuel  is  of 
that  which  is  collected  in  vaults.  If  the  sewers  were  provided 
with  receiving-basins  at  the  outfall,  into  which  all  garbage 
might  also  be  placed,  the  whole  mass  could  there  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner. 

There  is  only  the  question  of  adoption  of  this  important  dis- 
covery, the  outcome  of  sanitary  science,  that  stares  us  in  the 
face.  I  cannot  see  what  excuse  can  be  offered  to  let  it  remain 
idle,  and  jeopardize  human  life,  as  it  is  cheap,  clean,  and  good. 

[In  evidence  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  material,  the  essayist 
exhibited  several  specimens  which  were  perfectly  odorless.] 
29 
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SUMMER    HEALTH    RESORTS.* 


By  Samuel  D.  Gilbert,  M.D.,  New  Haven. 


We  have  already  reached  the  season  of  the  year  when  at 
social  gatherings  and  as  friend  meets  friend  the  question  will 
often  be  asked,  *'  Where  are  you  going  this  summer  ?  To  the 
mountains  or  to  the  seashore  ?  Are  you  going  to  Saratoga  to 
drink  hot  mineral  water  before  breakfast,  or  are  you  going  to 
remain  at  home  and  faithfully  parboil  your  stomach  with  hot 
pure  water  ?  ** 

As  physicians,  we  of  all  men  may  expect  to  frequently  hear 
the  inquiry,  **  Where  shall  I  go  ?  "  and  our  patients  will  natu- 
rally and  rightfully  expect  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  them 
sound  advice  on  this  subject. 

The  first  idea  in  going  away  for  the  summer  is  to  go,  go 
anywhere  so  that  one  may  have  a  change.  If  the  home  is  in 
the  hills  of  Litchfield  County,  go  to  the  seashore,  if  on  the 
coast,  go  to  the  hills,  or  at  all  events  back  into  the  interior. 
The  novice  in  this  summer  hegira  thinks  that  he  can  transplant 
his  family  into  any  place  where  they  will  have  change  of  air 
and  scene,  and  that  they  will  there  bloom  like  the  roses  of  June,, 
and  will  store  up  strength  of  muscle  and  nerve  for  the  next 
winter,  but  after  the  experience  of  one  or  two  seasons,  he  will 
take  care  to  provide  his  loved  ones  with  medicines,  of  which 
cholera  mixture  is  one,  before  they  start,  knowing  that  they  will 
probably  need  them  before  they  return.  Sad  it  is,  and  yet  it 
is  true,  that  although  the  Almighty  has  made  pure  and  health- 
giving  breezes  to  blow  upon  every  hill-top,  yet  man  has  done 
much  to  destroy  their  effect. 

The  subject  of  proper  drainage  and  general  sanitary  laws 
are  very  little  understood  by  the  average  hotel  and  boardings 
house  keeper,  and  where  some  slight  knowledge  exists  verjr 
little  use  is  made  of  it. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  **  some  thoughts  concerning  ther 

*  Read  at  meeting  of  the  New  Haven  County  Medical  Society,  April,  18S4. 
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selection  of  a  summer  or  a  health  resort  for  the  families  and 
patients  under  our  charge." 

Firstly.  All  places  of  resort  should  be  sanitarily  safe. 

Of  how  many  is  this  the  case  ?  The  great  majority  of  the 
proprietors  of  hotels,  situated  far  from  cities,  and  resorted  to 
in  the  summer,  are  men  who  either  are  so  blinded  by  the  glitter 
of  the  dollar,  that  they  are  rendered  thoughtless  as  to  their 
own  interest,  or  through  ignorance  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  their  establishments  or  grounds. 

This  has  been  true  and  probably  still  is  true  of  some  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  the  country.  Take  for  example  the  Profile 
House  in  the  White  Mountains.  Only  a  few  years  since  the 
proprietor  of  this  famous  hostelry  was  warned  by  an  able  phy- 
sician who  inspected  his  house  that,  unless  he  made  a  radical 
change  in  the  drainage,  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  might  be 
expected,  but  the  landlord  made  light  of  it,  and  it  was  only  after 
this  actually  occurred  during  the  subsequent  year,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid,  some  ending  fatally,  that  he 
was  brought  to  his  senses. 

The  hotel  was  then  closed,  the  profits  of  a  Season  lost,  and 
at  an  expense  of  several  thousand  dollars  the  house  was  put  in 
good  condition.  Soon  after  this,  I  was  told  by  the  leading 
physician  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  that  only  one  of  the  many  board- 
ing-houses and  hotels  in  Bethlehem  was  sanitarily  safe. 

There  was  here  no  excuse  for  such  a  state  of  affairs,  as  pure 
water  could  easily,  and  at  small  expense,  have  been  brought 
from  living  springs  in  the  adjacent  hill-sides,  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient for  all  flushing  and  household  purposes.  Those  who 
seek  the  cool  and  bracing  air  of  the  mountains  naturally  expect 
to  find  there,  if  anywhere,  pure  air  and  water. 

But  what  is  the  actual  fact  ?  Unless  they  camp  in  the  wilder- 
ness (and  even  then  there  is  slight  danger  unless  the  location 
of  the  camp  is  new),  in  many  cases,  instead  of  pure  mountain 
air,  they  inhale  much  of  the  time  the  rich  foulness  of  the  pig- 
sty, and  the  aroma  of  a  filthy  barn-yard.  Instead  of  pure 
spring-water  they  drink  water  contaminated  by  the  same  or 
similar  causes. 

Not  long  since  I  heard  of  an  investigation  which  was  made 
of  the  water-supply  of  one  of  these  hotels,  advertised  to  be 
"  supplied  from  a  spring  of  pure  water  in  the  mountain-side," 
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etc.  A  gentleman  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  having 
noticed  that  the  water  tasted  (to  speak  mildly)  very  peculiarly, 
followed  up  the  pipe  which  led  to  the  house  from  this  presuma- 
bly beautiful  rock-bound  spring,  and  found  that  the  water 
came  from  a  muddy  pool,  in  which  several  cows  were  placidly 
standing,  and  the  pool  was  evidently  the  usual  drinking  and 
cooling  place  of  these  animals. 

During  the  last  summer  I  spent  three  weeks  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  localities  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  a  lovely 
valley,  **  where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile," 
as  regards  the  sanitary  state  at  all  events.'  There  were  several 
large  boarding-houses  or  hotels  here.  The  place  has  been  a 
resort  for  Connecticut  people  during  the  past  eleven  years.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  a  very  intelligent 
editor  and  litt6rateur,  he  said  that  there  was  one  curious  cir- 
cumstance, viz. ,  that  during  every  one  of  the  eleven  years  there 
had  been  an  outbreak  of  diarrhoea  in  the  house  at  which  we 
were  then  staying,  and  he  added,  "You  just  watch  and  you 
will  find  that  everyone  sooner  or  later  will  have  bowel 
trouble."  This  prediction  was  substantially  fulfilled.  On  ex- 
amining the  source  of  water-supply  I  found  it  to  be  a  well  situ- 
ated ten  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  This  well  was  about 
seventy-five  feet  from  the  barnyard  and  water-closets. 

The  latter  were  in  a  filthy  condition.  Upon  the  ground 
around  and  immediately  surrounding  the  well  were  thrown  the 
dish-water,  water  used  in  ablution,  etc.  In  fact  all  the  help 
employed  about  the  hotel  washed  by  the  side  of  this  well.  All 
this  unclean  liquid  ran  almost  directly  into  it.  One  day,  while 
.  taking  a  walk  at  a  point  perhaps  a  sixteenth  of  a  mile  back  of 
the  house,  I  crossed  a  brook  of  what  looked  like  pure  water. 
On  tasting  this,  however,  I  was  horrified  to  find  it  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  cow  manure.  Now  consider  the  surroundings 
of  this  hotel,  "  one  of  the  most  popular  and  aristocratic  houses 
in  the  whole  Adirondack  region,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  guide- 
book, and  certainly  frequented  by  some  of  the  finest  people  in 
the  State,  where  seventy- five*  people  were  sojourning  for  their 
health  and  summer  outings,  with  danger  to'  life — and  to  this 
peril  from  poisoned  water  was  added,  the  discomfort  and  ill- 
effects  of  poor  food,  not  merely  of  poor  quality,  and  poorly- 
cooked,  but  in  some  instances  the  meat  was  absolutely  bad  ; 
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and  yet  this  is  a  house  thus  described  in  an  alluring  guide-book^ 
"  Stoddard's  Adirondacks  Illustrated."  After  speaking  of 
"  the  scrupulous  niceness  (?)  which  pervades  the  details  in  and 
about  the  house/'  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  "The  table  is  also 
all  that  can  be  desired,  the  ample  bill  of  fare  showing  a  careful 
study  of  the  healthful  requirements  of  the  average  eater,  and 
displaying  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  dishes  usually  found  only  at 
first-class  city  hotels,  with  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  country 
fare."  Another  house,  accommodating  a  larger  number  near 
by,  is  situated  very  near  an  immense  barnyard,  which  emitted 
a  most  horrible  stench,  and  of  which  the  house  had  the  benefit 
when  the  wind  was  from  that  quarter. 

During  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  a  doctor  who  prac- 
tised throughout  this  region,  he  said  that  diarrhoea  and  typhoid 
fever  were  prevalent  in  this  section,  and  always  would  be  prev- 
alent, as  long  as  the  natives  were  so  ignorant  and  careless  in 
sanitary  matters,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  that  impure  water 
and  the  masses  of  filth  which  were  constantly  soaking,  into  the 
ground  were  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  All  sanitarians  would 
agree  with  him. 

These  are  not  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations,  but  are 
facts ;  and  it  is  to  such  places,  for  which  nature  has  done  so 
much,  but  man  so  much  to  destroy,  that  physicians  are  un- 
wittingly sending  their  patients  every  year. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  well-kept  houses  where  sanitary 
laws  are  observed,  but  is  it  not  true  that  about  many,  and 
a  great  many,  of  the  so-called  summer  resort  boarding-houses 
and  hotels  there  will  be  found  nuisances  ?  Where  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
such  places,  it  is  eminently  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  to  point 
out  to  the  proprietors  (who,  in  many  cases,  will  be  glad  to  be 
instructed)  the  evils,  and  how  they  can  be  remedied.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  doing  the  public  a  favor,  and  shall  be  enabled 
to  direct  our  patients  where  they  may  safely  go.  Of  course 
sickness  will  occur  under  the  best  of  surroundings,  but  to  aid 
our  patients  to  gain  the  health,  vigor,  and  recreation  which 
they  seek,  when  our  advice  is  asked  we  should  send  them  to 
places  of  which  we  have  a  good  report,  so  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, we  may  protect  them  against  illness  which,  if  it  comes, 
will  find  them  away  from  home   comforts  and  their  family 
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doctor,  and  hence  all  the  less  able  to  successfully  contend  with 
it.  Moreover,  this  subject  of  the  need  of  reform  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  public  resorts  should  be  by  us  discussed,  the 
public  should  be  informed  that  there  is  need  of  reform,  and  we 
should  shed  light  upon  the  subject  whenever  and  wherever  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Having  shown  that  some  places 
which  are  frequented  with  every  recurring  summer  are  not 
sanitarily  safe,  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  they 
should  be. 

Secondly.  Those  localities  should  be  selected  which  will 
give  the  most  decided  change  of  air  and  scene  from  those 
which  form  the  home  environment. 

How  often  we  hear  the  advice  given,  "  You  need  a  change," 
and  although  it  is  sometimes  abused,  and  there  are  excep- 
tions to  all  rules,  still  in  the  main  a  change  is  what  is  needed. 
This  is  too  well  known  to  need  argument.  How  often  have  we 
seen  the  tired  business  man,  tired  of  his  shop  or  counting- 
house,  or  the  mother  worn  with  the  ceaseless  rounds  (loving 
though  they  be)  of  maternal  and  household  cares,  come  back 
from  a  sojourn  in  the  mountains,  or  by  the  sea,  with  the  fur- 
rows of  care  smoothed  from  the  brow,  the  blood  coursing  with 
fresh  vigor  in  the  veins,  and  an  elasticity  of  step,  and  a  restful 
bearing  such  as  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  And  this  re- 
sult is  born  not  of  the  rest  alone,  but  of  the  new  pleasures  and 
experiences  which  have  been  had,  the  new  places  which  have 
been  seen,  and  above  all,  because  they  have  been  lifted  out  of 
the  rut  which  their  lives  have  worn  ;  and  for  a  time  their  feet 
have  trodden  new  pastures. 

If  you  wish  an  inland  climate,  and  one  in  a  great  measure 
free  from  malaria,  send  your  patient  to  Saratoga,  where  he 
may  find  a  remarkably  dry  and  balmy  air,  and  where  the  phy- 
sicians say  malaria  does  not  exist,  and  where  certainly  I  have 
yet  to  know  of  a  well-authenticated  case  of  indigenous  chills 
and  fever.  Then,  aside  from  the  air  of  Saratoga,  the  mineral 
spring  waters  in  which  it  abounds  are  certainly  most  valuable 
in  derangements  of  the  liver,  sluggishness  of  the  bowels,  and 
as  a  general  tonic  to  the  system.  Indeed  very  many  and  per- 
haps the  majority  of  physicians  would  make  the  mineral  waters 
the  chief  object  in  visiting  Saratoga.  Still,  although  I  ap- 
preciate their  therapeutic  effects  most  highly,  and  the  value  of 
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the  regular  habits  which  those  who  drink  the  waters  practise, 
yet  I  do  think  that  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  this  noted  water- 
ing-place is  that  in  a  few  hours  we  may  by  sending  our  patients 
there  place  them  where  they  will  not  have  to  contend  with 
malarial  influences.  This  is  a  blessing  for  which  we  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful.  Of  course  the  time  may  come  when  this 
immunity  will  not  be  longer  enjoyed  there,  but  practically 
there  is  no  malaria  in  Saratoga,  although  there  are  unofficial 
rumors  of  its  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

Of  the  White  and  Green  Mountain  region  I  need  say  noth- 
ing. The  advantages  of  those  regions  are  well  understood, 
and  they  are  so  much  frequented,  and  so  much  has  been 
written  about  them  as  health  resorts,  that  further  comment  is 
unnecessary.  Let  me  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  "hay 
fever  "  subjects  do  not  enjoy  the  immunity  from  their  annual 
attack  which  they  once  experienced  in  Bethlehem,  the  noted 
resort  for  those  afflicted  with  this  malady.  At  one  time  very 
few  suffered  from  the  disease  while  remaining  in  this  village, 
but  for  the  last  few  years  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
relief.  The  town  authorities  some  years  since  became  so  filled 
with  the  rag-weed  theory,  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  town  to  scour  the  fields  and  road-sides,  and  root  up  and 
burn  the  offending  plant ;  and  this  was  done.  I  presume  that 
this  class  of  invalids  would  do  better  at  Crawford's,  or  the 
Profile,  where  there  is  less  dust. 

The  interior  and  northern  part  of  Maine  is  becoming  with 
every  recurring  summer  season  more  popular,  and  deservedly 
so,  as  a  resort  for  the  health-seeker.  The  advantages  of  canoe- 
ing on  the  lakes  and  rivers  amid  the  pine  forests,  as  a  general 
tonic,  are  great.  Consumptives  with  fair  muscular  strength 
are  much  benefited  by  the  out-of-door  life  which  camping  and 
canoeing  amid  the  balsamic  odor  of  the  pines  afford.  The 
northern  part  of  Maine  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  genuine 
wilderness  than  any  part  of  the  New  England  or  Middle  States, 
where  moose  may  still  be  found,  and  where  deer  roam  in  good 
numbers.  Here  are  some  good  hotels  for  those  who  do  not 
wish  a  more  out-of-door  life. 

The  region  of  the  upper  and  lower  Connecticut  lakes  form- 
ing the  head-waters  of  the  Connecticut,  just  on  the  line  between 
Northern  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  is  one  giving  exceptional 
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advantages  to  the  health-seeker  and  sportsman,  and  one  which 
until  very  recently  has  hardly  been  visited. 

Those  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are  often  most 
benefited  by  the  sea  air,  and  above  all  ocean  air,  not  Sound  air, 
although  that  is  well,  and  even  those  who  live  near  the  sea- 
coast,  as  in  New  Haven  for  instance,  will  reap  great  benefit  from 
the  ocean-side.  Block  Island  is  a  fine  place  to  breathe  briny 
air,  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  is  very  helpful  to  many.  It 
is  still  quite  free  from  conventionalities,  too,  which  makes  it  to 
many  all  the  more  attractive.  As  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  however,  asthmatics  should  give  it  a  wide  berth.  But  if 
sea  air  is  wanted,  we  all  can  gain  access  easily  to  the  whole 
New  England  coast,  which  abounds  in  fine  scenery  from  the 
Maine  coast.  Mount  Desert,  Old  Orchard  Beach,  and  Cape 
Ann,  down  to  Newport  and  Narragansett.  The  region  of  Cape 
May  and  Atlantic  City  is  little  cultivated  by  Connecticut 
people,  but  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  Atlantic  City  offers  a 
mild  winter  resort  where  some  cases  of  phthisis  do  extremely 
well.  I  might  mention  many  other  places,  distant  as  well  as 
near,  for  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  steam  annihilates 
space,  that  no  climate  or  region  which  our  country  affords  is 
too  far  for  a  summer  tour,  or  too  distant  if  health  may  be  en- 
hanced by  reaching  it.  I  have  purposely  confined  myself, 
however,  to  resorts  in  our  own  vicinity. 

There  is  one  section  of  New  York  State  of  which  much  has 
been  said  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  to  which  more 
people  are  turning  every  year,  which  merits  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice,  and  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  in  conclusion — the 
Adirondack  region.  Here  is  a  tract  of  eight  thousand  square 
miles,  diversified  into  mountains  and  forests,  being  for  the 
most  part  a  wilderness,  the  central  portion  of  which  is  a  grand 
plateau  having  an  average  height  of  about  nineteen  hundred 
feet.  Nearly  every  part  of  this  section  can  be  reached  from 
New  York  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Because  of  this  nearness  to  the  great  business  centre  its 
value  as  a  breathing-place  and  summer  resort  can  be  appreci- 
ated. Here  every  kind  of  pastime,  such  as  mountain-climbing, 
boating,  fishing,  and  hunting,  can  be  enjoyed.  Stationary 
camps  are  built  on  many  of  the  lakes,  where  parties  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  live  for  weeks  and  even  months,  and  thus  get 
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all  the  benefit  of  out-door  life,  and  may  still  have  many  of  the 
comforts  of  civilization.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  many  the 
charm  of  the  Adirondacks.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
camp  there  are  boarding-houses  and  hotels,  many  of  which  are 
well  kept,  as  far  as  cleanliness  and  regard  to  sanitary  laws  are 
concerned,  and  in  which  one  can  get  enough  to  eat,  always  re- 
membering that  it  is  hard  to  get  good  fresh  meat  and  vegetables 
where  everything  except  late  potatoes  and  field  corn  has  to  be 
brought  by  team  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  connected  with  some  few  hotels  gardens,  but  so 
few- vegetables  will  grow  at  that  altitude  that  the  supply  from 
this  source  is  not  worth  mentioning.  I  speak  of  these  facts  in 
regard  to  food,  for  there  are  people  with  delicate  stomachs 
who  should  not  go  to  the  Adirondacks,  because  they  need  a  • 
better  and  greater  variety  of  diet  than  can  usually  be  obtained 
there.  Still  in  some  cases  the  bracing  air  may  compensate 
for  this. 

Generally  speaking  the  whole  Adirondack  region  is  free 
from  any  prevailing  indigenous  disease.  Yet  cases  of  fever 
and  chills  do  occur  in  Keene  Valley,  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  Librarian  there  are 
more  deaths  from  phthisis  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
Essex  County,  in  which  Lake  Placid  is  situated,  than  in  any 
other  county  of  the  State. 

There  are  many  delicate  persons  who  are  sent  annually  to 
this  region  who  are  unable  to  bear  well  the  hard  wagon  journey 
over  the  rough  roads,  and  arrive  at  their  journey's  end  aching 
from  head  to  foot  and  completely  worn  out,  and  unless  they 
have  come  to  the  right  hotel,  their  comfort  is  further  impaired 
by  their  inability  to  digest  the  food  set  before  them. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  Adirondacks  as  a  resort 
for  consumptives.  Ever  since  Dr.  Loomis  began  to  send  his 
patients  there,  and  an  article  appeared  in  Harper^ s  Magazine 
some  few  years  since,  written  in  very  glowing  colors  by  a  con- 
sumptive who  lived  through  the  winter  in  a  tent  near  Paul 
Smith's,  there  has  been  a  great  rush  of  this  class  of  invalids 
there. 

The  author  of  the  article  referred  to  did  well  with  an  out- 
door life,  but  he  died  the  following  year.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  but  that  k  residence  of  even  several  months  will  in 
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many  cases  check  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  that  strength 
and  flesh  do  return,  and  that  the  cough  grows  less,  and  in  some 
cases  ceases.  It  is  true  also  that  by  remaining  there  many  live 
several  years  longer  than  they  would  at  home,  and  may  possi- 
bly recover. 

There  are  a  certain  class  of  patients  who  should  never  be 
sent  to  the  Adirondacks — those  in  the  last  stages  of  consump* 
tion — for  they  generally  go  there  to  die  away  from  home  and 
friends,  but  all  others,  if  they  can  stand  the  journey,  and  the 
digestion  is  fairly  good,  may  improve.  Those  do  best  who  in 
the  summer  live  entirely  in  tents.  Most  of  the  hotels  at  Lake 
Placid,  the  Saranac,  or  St.  Regis  Lakes  will  furnish  these  to 
any  who  wish  them,  so  that  they  may  sleep  and  live  in  tents 
and  yet  have  access  to  all  the  varied  bill  of  fare  which  the  hotel 
affords.  Consumptives  should  be  sent  to  the  plateau  region 
because  the  mean  altitude  is  greater  there,  and  in  consequence 
the  air  is  drier.  Many  are  sent  to  Lake  Placid,  which  is  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  high  winds  prevail 
there,  and  I  would  not  recommend  it,  but  would  prefer  the  Long 
Lake,  Saranac,  or  St  Regis  Lake  region,  for  these,  though  not 
affording  such  a  height,  still  are  from  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet- to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  and  more  sheltered  from  high  winds.  Above  all, 
wherever  you  send  your  patients,  give  them  to  understand 
that  they  cannot  get  well  by  sitting  on  hotel  verandas,  and  that 
they  must  live  day  and  night  in  the  open  air.  An  abundance 
of  warm  clothing  should  be  taken,  so  that  even  when  the  mer- 
cury is  at  45°  they  can  sit  out-of-doors  wrapped  in  blankets 
and  be  warm. 

As  to  winter  resideilce,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak 
very  encouragingly.  It  is  a  sad  existence.  It  is  living — ^true 
— but  of  all  the  poor  homesick  sufferers  I  ever  saw,  those  were 
the  most  sad  who  contemplated  spending  the  winter  snowed  up 
in  the  village  of  Saranac,  thirty-six  miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road station.  Quite  a  little  colony  of  consumptives  gather  here 
every  winter,  and  remain  till  spring,  when  the  members  sepa- 
rate and  spend  the  summer  at  the  different  hotels  on  the  St. 
Regis,  Saranac,  Lake  Placid,  and  other  lakes.  I  have  seen  la- 
dies who  have  remained  in  the  Adirondacks  two  or  three  years 
in  this  way,  but  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  sorry  existence,  and  re- 
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quires  great  pluck  and  courage.  Still,  those  who  have  these 
necessary  qualities  do  well.  I  suppose  that  many  who  go 
from  here  might  do  equally  well  during  the  summer  in  the 
northern  towns  of  Litchfield  County,  provided  they  would  live 
there  as  they  think  they  must  in  the  Adirondacks,  viz.,  out- 
of-doors. 


A  Lawyer's  Diagnosis. — '*  Mr.  Lawyer,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question,"  said  a  countryman  with  a  bandage  about  his 
head,  to  one  of  our  most  honorable  lawyers. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  take  a  seat ;  what  is  the  nature  of  the  case  ? '' 

**  Waal,  ef  you  wer  a  huntin'  on  your  naber's  premises  an' 
he'd  tell  you  to  git  off  or  he'd  knock  you  off,  and  you  wouldn't 
go,  and  then  he'd  try  to  knock  you  off,  could  ye  bring  suit 
agin'  him  for  tryin'  to  knock  you  off?" 

The  lawyer  then  looked  at  the  bandage  around  the  man's 
head,  and  replied  in  an  emphatic  way  : 

"  Most  assuredly  ;  and  collect  heavy  damages." 

"  Waal,  then,  I  reckon  I  won't  do  nothing  more  about  it." 

"Why,  why  not,  my  friend?  You  could  certainly  get 
heavy  damages.     The  law  is  all  on  your  side." 

"  I  reckon  not,  mister.  You  jist  now  said  the  law  was  the 
other  way." 

'*  How's  that  ?     I  probably  misunderstood  the  case." 

*'  Well,  the  fellow  come  in  my  orchard  and  was  shootin' 
rabbits,  when  I  ordered  him  off ;  but  he  wouldn't  go.  So  I 
went  at  it  to  knock  him  off,  but  I  got  the  worst  of  it,  as  you 
can  see.  I  reckon  he  must  be  one  of  these  'ere  boxin'  fel- 
lows." 

"  Ah,  ahem  !  Yes ;  just  so.  That  puts  the  case  in  another 
light.  Of  course  you  can  sue  him  for  trespass  and  assault  and 
battery." 

"Waal,  I  reckon  I  won't  do  no  more  in  the  matter,  as 
you  said  he  can  also  bring  suit  agin'  me,  and  collect  heavy 
damages." 

**  No ;  hold  on.  Don't  go.  You've  got  the  law  all  on 
your  side." 

"  So  has  the  other  fellow.     Good  day,  sir." 
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THE  CHOLERA  IN  SPAIN,  AND  THE  FAILURE  OF  INOCULATION. 

The  Herald  cable-reports  from  Madrid,  under  date  of  May 
23d,  show  that  during  the  first  half  of  May,  in  Alcira  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  sixteen  thousand,  there  had  been  seventy-one  suspi* 
cious  cases,  that  of  these  thirty  died,  fifteen  recovered,  and  twenty 
remained  ill.  El  Dia,  an  independent  paper  with  liberal  ten- 
dencies, condemns  the  government  for  lack  of  sanitary  precau- 
tions, which  has  made  a  great  cholera  epidemic  in  Southern 
Spain  a  possibility,  and  also  for  cowardice  and  deception  in 
refusing  to  call  the  disease  by  its  right  name  after  its  true 
nature  has  been  established.  The  article  is  noteworthy  as  be- 
ing the  first  in  which  any  paper  of  influence  has  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  true  cholera  in  Spain.  A  discouraging  feature 
of  the  epidemic  is  reported  in  the  finding  by  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities of  several  towns  where  as  many  as  one  hundred  cases 
of  cholera  exist,  but  which  have  been  concealed  by  the  town 
authorities  to  avoid  loss  of  business  and  the  expenses  of  dis- 
infection and  proper  medical  care. 

"  Five  thousand  four  hundred  persons  have  been  inoculated, 
and  of  these  but  seven  have  had  choleraic  attacks ;  these  seven 
persons  were,  moreover,  taken  ill  within  thirteen  days  of  their 
inoculation,  or  before  the  virus  had  full  time  to  act  its  part, 
and  no  deaths  of  inoculated  patients  have  yet  occurred.  The 
report  shows  one  cholera  case  for  each  165  uninoculated  per- 
sons, and  but  one  case  to  each  770  inoculated  persons.  More- 
over, a  death-rate  of  one  in  353  among  the  former,  as  against 
no  deaths  among  the  latter.  This  showing  is,  however,  more 
than  fair  to  Dr.  Ferrdn,  as  it  supposes  all  the  inoculations  made 
on  May  ist,  which  is  not  the  case,  and  leaves  out  of  account 
the  fact  that  the  most  cautious  and  well-to-do  are  most  apt  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  precautions,  while  the  death-rate  is 
largest  among  the  opposite  class." 

Inasmuch  as  persons  who  have  had  cholera  are  not  exempt 
from  its  recurrence,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  inocula- 
tion, even  though  it  be  with  the  true  microbe,  which  is  doubt- 
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ful  in  this  case,  can  have  any  prophylactic  effect,  however 
successfully  inoculated  persons  may  pass  through  the  process. 
And  the  seven  attacks  out  of  the  "  five  thousand  four  hundred  " 
who  had  been  inoculated,  compared  with  the  number  Qf  cases 
which  have  occurred  among  the  uninoculated  since  the  epi- 
demic commenced,  cannot  be  explained  away  by  a  thirteen 
days*  period  required  for  the  virus  *'  to  act  its  part."  Such  re- 
sults bear  no  analogy  to  the  effects  of  vaccination,  or  to  inocula- 
tion with  small-pox ;  or  to  any  disease  which  is  not  ordinarily 
liable  to  recur  more  than  once  in  the  same  individual. 

RAG  DISINFECTION. 
Dr.  T.  C.  Minor,  whilom  health  officer  of  Cincinnati, 
kindly  sends  us  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  recently  addressed 
to  the  Commercial  Gazette^  of  that  city,  urging  the  danger  of 
imported  rags  with  relation  to  infectious  diseases  generally, 
but  especially  to  small-pox,  citing  several  instances  in  verifica- 
tion, and  expressing  the  opinion  that — 

"  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Congress  must  enact  a  law 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  importation  of  rags  unless  in  con- 
sular certificate  that  the  same  have  been  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°  F.,  by  boiling.  Nine-tenths  of  the  outbreaks  of 
zymotic  disease^  in  the  United  States  may  be  tracked  to  the 
doors  of  the  rag  and  old-clothes  men,  and  the  sooner  the 
American  people  realize  this  fact  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
No  conscientious  and  honest  rag  importer,  with  the  good  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  at  heart,  can  possibly  object  to  the  sani- 
tary inspection  of  his  stock.  The  objectors  to  the  present 
Treasury  Department  rules  should  be  marked — they  seek  to  fill 
their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  lives  of  their 
neighbors.     .     .     . 

"The  last  year's  rags  from  cholera-infected  Marseilles  and 
other  Mediterranean  ports  will  soon  arrive,  unless  the  Treasury 
Department  prohibits  their  import.  Are  the  rag  and  old-paper 
importers  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  introducing 
such  material  into  our  crowded  American  cities  ? 

**  You  state  at  the  conclusion  of  your  Washington  despatch 
that  '  the  paper  men  believe  that  Secretary  Manning  accepts 
their  view  of  the  matter,  and  will  come  to  their  relief.  They 
are  reluctant  to  cause  public  agitation  of  the  matter,  however, 
as  that  invariably  results  in  the  presentation  of  the  other  side 
of  the  question  in  equally  strong  terms  by  sanitarians.' " 

This  excessive  concern  about  rags  is  well  calculated  to 
divert  attention  from  the  far  more  dangerous  ships  in  which 
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they  are  transported.  Unless  the  filthy  and  infected  vessels 
are  intelligently  inspected  and  cleansed  at  the  port  of  departure 
before  being  allowed  to  receive  rags  or  any  other  merchandise 
on  board,  it  is  folly  to  talk  about  disinfecting  the  goods  before 
lading.  The  National  Board  of  Health  set  an  example  in  New 
Orleans,  on  the  breaking  out  of  yellow  fever  in  that  city  in 
1879,  in  this  particular  worthy  of  following  everywhere. 

With  due  deference,  therefore,  to  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, we  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  before  Congress  or 
any  other  authority  will  attempt  any  such  obstructive  measure 
to  commerce  as  he  suggests.  Such  action  would  be  a  dis- 
graceful reflection  on  all  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of 
the  means  of  promoting  commerce  by  seeking  out  infected 
vessels  and  merchandise,  and  by  the  exercise  of  prompt  sani- 
tary measures. 

But  until  nations  and  communities  engaged  in  commerce 
learn  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by,  it  is  evident  that 
our  chief  defence  is  at  our  own  doors  :  By  the  maintenance 
of  invulnerable  conditions  at  every  port  of  arrival ;  by  the 
utmost  vigilance  against  vessels,  merchandise,  and  persons 
infected  with  contagious  diseases,  and  by  effective  measures 
for  the  destruction  of  contagia  and  all  contagious  conditions  in 
the  shortest  time  practicable  whenever  and  wherever  they  are 
present,  with  the  least  possible  obstruction  to  commerce. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

Illinois. — At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Health,  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  April  16- 
17,  1885,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Concerning  Medical  Education. 

Whereas^  Many  medical  colleges  do  publicly  announce  that 
an  entrance  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  their 
lecture  courses  will  be  exacted,  and  do  honestly  and  impartially 
enforce  such  examination  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  schools  either  avoid  making  such  announcement,  or  evade 
the  practical  enforcement  of  any  requirement  of  general  educa* 
tion  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  ;  and 

Whereas^  These  conflicting  practices  result  in  lowering  the 
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standard  of  medical  education  by  attracting  to  a  certain  class 
of  schools  students  who  are  poorly  prepared  for  the  study  of 
medicine  :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That,  in  order  to  secure  the  recognition  of  its 
diplomas  as  in  good  standing  for  the  purposes  of  the  Medical- 
Practice  Act  in  this  State,  it  is  necessary  that  each  college  shall 
distinctly  state  in  its  Annual  Announcement  that  the  conditions 
of  admission  to  its  classes  are  :  i.  Credible  certificates  of  good 
moral  character.  2.  Diploma  of  graduation  from  a  good  liter- 
ary and  scientific  college  or  high  school,  or  a  first-grade  teach- 
er's certificate.  Or,  lacking  this,  a  thorough  examination  in 
the  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  including  mathe- 
matics, English  composition,  and  elementary  physics  or  natural 
philosophy. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be,  and  hereby 
is,  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions  to  the  Dean  or  Secretary  of  every  medical  college, 
and  to  the  editors  of  medical  journals  in  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  since  the  publication  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  matriculates  is  desirable  for  purposes  of  information, 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  request  of  all  colleges  desirous 
of  being  accounted  in  good  standing  in  this  State,  that  they 
publish  in  their  successive  annual  announcements  complete  lists 
of  the  matriculates,  as  well  as  of  the  graduates,  of  each  imme- 
diately preceding  session. 

Indiana. — From  the  public  prints  we  learn  that,  at  a  some- 
what excited  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  May  8th,  Dr.  Seawright 
was  elected  President  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Lomax,  and  Dr.  C. 
N.  Metcalf,  Permanent  Secrectary,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Elder. 
How  long  this  reorganization  will  last,  as  judged  by  an  appar- 
ent continuous  want  of  harmony  in  this  Board,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  supposed  to  be  wholly 
political,  as,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  earnest  and  progressive  work 
of  the  Board  under  the  administration  of  the  outgoing  offi- 
cers. Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  why 
Democrats  and  Republicans  may  not  be  equally  good  sani- 
tarians. 
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Kansas. — Governor  Martin  has  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen  to  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Health  :  Three-year 
terms — Drs.  Charles  H.  Guibar,  of  Beloit,  President  of  State 
Medical  Society  ;  A.  P.  Scott,  of  Fort  Scott,  President  of 
Homoeopathic  State  Medical  Society;  and  D.  Surber,  of 
Perry,  President  of  Eclectic  State  Medical  Society.  Two- 
year  terms — ^J.  Milton  Welch,  of  Lacygne,  and  D.  W.  Stor- 
mont,  of  Topeka.  One-year  terms — H.  S.  Roberts,  of  Manhat- 
tan, and  T.  A.  Wright,  of  Americus. 

Maine. — Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  under  the  recent  law  :  Frederick  Gerist,  Port- 
land ;  Lewis  Barker,  Bangor  ;  Stephen  I.  Young,  Brunswick  ; 
O.  A.  Horr,  Lewiston  ;  E.  C.  Jordan,  Portland  ;  and  J.  O. 
Webster,  Augusta. 

Michigan. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health  was  held  at  its  office  in  Lansing,  Mich. ,  April 
14,  1885.  The  members  present  were  John  Avery,  M.D., 
President;  Arthur  Hazlewood,  M.D,,  C.  V.  Tyler,  M.D., 
Prof.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  M.D.,  and  Henry  B.  Baker,  M.D.,  Sec- 
retary. The  President  congratulated  the  Board  on  what  it  had 
achieved.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  continue  holding 
sanitary  conventions  in  different  places  in  the  State.  He  spoke 
of  the  probable  advent  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  thought  that  it 
might  tax  the  Board  to  its  utmost.  The  Board  had  done  all  it 
could  to  prepare  to  resist  the  disease,  but  should  be  ready  for 
further  action.  If  the  bill  before  the  Legislature  becomes  a  law, 
the  duties  as  well  a3  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  prevent  and  restrict  that  disease  will  be  increased.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  continue  to  advise  police  regulations  in  cities, 
adapted  to  the  prevention  of  unsanitary  conditions  and  the  in- 
troduction or  spread  of  cholera  ;  and  the  health  officers  of 
cities,  villages,  and  townships  of  the  State,  especially  as  they 
are  just  now  being  changed — many  being  entirely  new  in  that 
office — should  be  instructed  in  regard  to  their  duties. 

The  Secretary  read  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  office  during 
the  past  quarter.  Of  the  seven  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of 
copied  letters  sent  out,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pages  were 
modified  circular  letters  to  local  health  officers,  in  regard  to 
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prompt  action  to  restrict  contagious  diseases.  In  connection 
with  those,  about  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  documents  on  the 
restriction  and  prevention  of  certain  contagious  diseases,  and 
on  the  duties  of  health  officers,  have  been  sent  to  health  offi*. 
cers  for  distribution  to  neighbors  of  families  in  which  such  con- 
tagious diseases  have  been  reported.  Since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board,  the  outbreak  of  small-pox  at  South  Boardman. 
had  been  suppressed.  During  the  past  quarter,  there  had 
been  one  case  of  small-pox  at  East  Saginaw,  two  cases  in 
Grand  Rapids  (confined  to  one  house),  the  first  of  which  was 
a  commercial  traveller,  who  thinks  he  was  exposed  on  the  train 
between  Boston  and  Grand  Rapids.  About  the  time  he  was 
exposed,  it  is  known  that  a  man  having  small-pox  passed 
through  Michigan  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  from 
Ontario  to  Chicago,  en  route  for  Manitoba.  At  Battle  Creek 
there  have  been  four  cases,  with  one  death,  from  small-pox, 
the  contagion  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  a  brake- 
man  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  who  stopped 
with  a  family  in  Battle  Creek  while  he  was  slightly  sick,  and 
who  thinks  he  contracted  the  disease  on  the  train  near  Chicago. 
Two  members  of  this  family  in  Battle  Creek  visited  friends  in 
Bellevue,  in  Eaton  County,  and  small-pox  broke  out  in  the 
family  in  which  they  stopped.  Five  cases  and  one  death  have 
occurred  there  ;  but  thus  far  the  disease  at  Bellevue  has  been 
confined  to  the  one  family.  All  the  members  of  the  family 
were  vaccinated  with  virus  on  points  from  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  they  had  been  exposed ;  but  in 
three  cases  the  vaccination  did  not  work.  In  one  case  in 
which  the  vaccination  worked,  the  person  had  shown  no 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  during  this  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature there  had  been  considerable  lobbying  to  get  the  Legisla- 
ture to  lower  the  standard  test  for  dangerous  oils,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  use  of  the  tester  adopted  and  recommended  by 
this  Board.  From  experiments  it  seems  that  simply  by  the 
proposed  change  in  the  tester  the  standard  would  be  lowered 
about  ten  degrees.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Sani- 
tary Convention  held  at  Lansing,  March  19th  and  20th,  to 
consider  this  subject. 

April  2d,  this  committee  went  before  the  Senate  Committee 
30 
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on  State  Affairs,  and  gave  a  verbal  account  of  the  results  of 
their  investigation,  which  was,  in  brief,  that  the  test  ought  not 
to  be  lowered;  that  the  "Foster  Cup  "was  unreliable  and 
ought  not  to  be  substituted  for  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health  tester  ;  that  if  substituted  for  the  Michigan  State  Board 
of  Health  tester  it  was  equivalent  to  lowering  the  test  by  about 
ten  degrees. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  this  report  concerning  illuminating 
oils  was  ordered  published,  together  with  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  not  now  sufficient  evidence  of  the  safety  of 
such  illuminating  oils  to  warrant  the  lowering  of  the  test  now 
required  for  illuminating  oils  in  this  State.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  subject  of  sanitary  surveys  of  premises  in  cities  and 
villages  was  discussed.     It  was 

Resolved^  That  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  earn- 
estly recommends  to  the  boards  of  health  of  the  cities  and 
villages  in  Michigan  that  they  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  the 
territory  under  their  jurisdiction,  on  blanks,  of  which  a  sample 
is  sent  herewith  ;  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  sanitary 
surveys  may  prove  to  be  necessary  to  place  the  cities  and 
villages  in  a  good  sanitary  condition. 

Upon  ballot  for  President  of  the  Board  for  the  ensuing 
term  of  two  years,  Dr.  John  Avery,  of  Greenville,  was  re- 
elected. 

It  was  decided  to  demand  from  health  officers  of  all  villages 
weekly  reports  of  sickness  under  their  observation. 

Sanitary  Convention. — A  Convention  will  be  held  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board,  June  30  and  July  i, 
1885. 

The  objects  of  the  Convention  are  the  presentation  of  facts, 
the  comparison  of  views,  and  the  discussion  of  methods  relat- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  deaths,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  living. 

Addresses  and  Subjects  to  be  Presented  and  Discussed: 

Welcoming  address  by  Hon.  C.  L.  Yost,  Mayor  of  Ypsi- 
lanti. 

An  address  by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  Hon.  Ed- 
win Willits. 
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Among  the  subjects  which  it  is  expected  will  be  presented 
and  discussed  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  present  and  future  water-supply  of  Ypsilanti ;  its 
relations  to  health  and  to  sickness  from  certain  diseases. 

2.  Disposal  of  slops  and  garbage. 

3.  Drainage  and  sewerage  of  Ypsilanti. 

4.  Causes  of  malaria  in  Ypsilanti. 

5. 

6.  Prevention  of  communicable  diseases. 

7.  Limitations  and  duties  of  local  boards  of  health. 

8.  Sanitary  condition  and  needs  of  school  buildings  and 
grounds. 

9.  Practical  details  of  management  of  earth-closets. 

ID.  Influence  of  sewerage  and  drainage  upon  the  death-rate 
in  cities. 

II.  Moral  eflects  of  sanitation. 
For  further  information  address 

Dr.  a.  F.  Kinne,  Secretary, 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  a  basis  of  6,000  white  and  4,000 
colored  population  for  the  year  1884,  reports — exclusive  of 
strangers  who  have  been  in  the  city  less  than  six  months — 147 
deaths;  71  white,  ^6  colored:  14.7  per  1,000;  white,  11. 8; 
colored,  19.  If  the  whole  suburbs  were  included,  with  a  con- 
solidated population  of  about  18,000,  not  living  under  the 
sanitary  rules  governing  the  city,  the  total  death-rate,  it  is 
estimated,  would  be  about  20  per  1,000. 

Reading,  Pa.— Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  1884,  M. » 
A.  Rhoads,  M.D.,  President.  Estimated  population,  49,000 ; 
marriages,  628;  births,  1,447;  deaths,  including  87  still  and 
premature  births,  917.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  were  of  chil- 
dren under  five  years,  and  224,  or  24.42  per  cent,  from  zymotic 
diseases.  Death-rate,  18.7.  Oflensive  privies  and  cesspools 
(there  are  no  sewers)  are  the  chief  cause  of  complaint ;  filthy 
stables  and  surface  filth  have  also  required  constant  eflbrt, 
though  there  is  some  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  and  an  improved  con- 
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dition  generally  over  the  preceding  year.  The  organization  of 
the  Health  Department  for  the  removal  of  garbage,  privy  and 
surface  filth,  and  for  the  efficient  inspection  of  markets,  food, 
milk,  etc.,  appears  to  be  very  complete,  and  its  work  as  effec- 
tive as  practicable  for  a  population  of  that  size  without  sewer- 
age. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

NAMKS  of  STKAMBRS,  DATK  of  AKRIVAI.,  port  of  DKPARTURB,  NUMBBR  op  PAf  • 
SRNOBRS^  NUBCBRR  OF  DBATHS  AND  BIRTHS  DURING  THK  VOYAGE  PROM  BU- 
ROPBAN  PORTS  TO  NBW  YORK,  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL,  1885. 


Arrival.            Vessels. 

From. 

Passengers. 

Deaths. 

Birtha. 

April    I,  Werra, 

Bremen, 

1,173 

4 

I 

I,  India, 

Hamburg, 

266 

I 

"       4,  City  of  Chicago,  Liverpool, 

663 

I 

''       5,  Elbe, 

Bremen, 

1,029 

I 

7,  Umbria, 

Liverpool, 

867 

I 

"      12,  Fulda, 

Bremen, 

1,073 

I 

"      12,  Westphalia, 

Hamburg, 

515 

I 

"      12,  Neckar, 

Bremen, 

891 

I 

'*      14,  Polynesia, 

Hamburg, 

445 

I 

I 

"      15,  Gellert, 

tt 

851 

3 

2 

''      17,  Martha, 

Stettin, 

416 

3 

''      18,  California, 

Hamburg, 

491 

I 

"      18,  Pennland, 

Antwerp, 

368 

I 

*'      18,  Ems, 

Bremen, 

1,303 

I 

"      19,  Celtic, 

Liverpool, 

756 

I 

"     20,  Adriatic, 

tt 

746 

I 

-     20,  Egypt, 

tt 

636 

I 

*'     22,  Suevia, 

Hamburg, 

654 

2 

*'     23,  Alsatia, 

tt 

400 

2 

"     24,  Donau, 

Bremen, 

908 

I 

*'     28,  America, 

tt 

424 

2 

'*     29,  Circassia, 

Glasgow, 

672 

I 

•'     30,  Werra, 

Bremen, 

1,189 

16,736 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MONTH  OF 
March,  1885. 

Oorra^Knidents  under  this  head  wiU 
please  send  reports  promptly. 


Burlington,  Vt,  12,500 

§Bo6ton,  Mass.,  427,940 

*Lowell,  Mass.,  68,500. 

gWoioester,  Mass.,  58,295 

Pioyidenoe,  B.  L,  120,000. . . 

New  Haven,  Ot.,  75,000 

New  York,  N.  T.,  1,397,895. . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  665,002  .... 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  21,000 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  22,000 

Albany,N.  Y.,  99,496 

Cohoes,  N.Y.,  20,000 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  60,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  65,000 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  40,000 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  26,000 

West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  18,000. . . 
Eoohester,  N.  Y.,  101,000. . . .  .| 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  20,000 [ 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  20,000 | 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  20,207. .' 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  24,000 | 

•Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  209,000  .  .1 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  67,000 | 

tPhUadelphia,  Pa.,  927,995... | 

•Pittsbuig,  Pa.,  180,000 i 

Brie,  Pa.,  36,768 i 

Wilmington,  Del,  61,500.    ...I 

fCinoinnati,  0.,  325,000 | 

Cleveland,  0.,  200,429 i 

Toledo,  0.,  52,000 

I>etroit,  Mich.,  140,000 1 

♦Rock  Island,  111.,  11,650 j 

Chicago,  111. .  630,000     

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  400,000 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  150,000  .... 
fSalt  Lake  City,  Utah,  25,000. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  235,000. . I 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  100,000  . .! 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  100,000 | 

•Baltimore,  Md.,  408,520 1 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  200,000 i 

Richmond,  Va. ,  73,400 

•Lynchburg,  Va.,  23,000  .... 
•New  Orleans,  La.,  284,000. . . ' 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  50,000 1 

Mobile,  Ala.,  31,295 i 


951 
601 

2021 

1141 

8,3441 

1,821 

42 

35 

154 
40 

129 
81 
72 
81 
26 

161 


»>    IS 
Hi      p 


46 

88 

459 

1,307 

258 

62 

89 

866 


14 
953 
610 
209 


602 
95 
94 
622 
467 
160 


90 


118 

32 

14 

61 

26 

1,827 

5201 

12' 

14 

55 

19 

46 

15 

18 

4 

8 

62 

5 

6 

111 

14 

1561 

446 

122 

19 

31 

142 


82 

5 

485 

222 

48 


176 
16 
19 
80 
42 
1,827 

489 

23 

18 

46 

10 

60 

29 

23 

17 

11 

45 

8 

8 

11 

8 

143 


96 

16 

83 

105 


20 
2 
4 
8 
6 
190 

68 

*i 

5 
2 
5 
4 


124 

44 

46 

217j 

I57I 

40 

12 

132 

23 


63   29 

2     1 

263'  69 

1981  30 

401  11 


1541  40 
32  7 
26i  14 

195    14 


146 
49 
15 

168 
29 


8 


1 

119 

24 

1 


ill 
111 


i 
I 

a 

5 


10 


I'- 

11\ 
43/ 

6 
6 
1 
7 


29 


623.6 

.,19.2 

.26.7 

120.2 

.!l7.5 

68J28.7 

25  28.8 

.124.0 

.19,0 

418.5 

B24.0 

25.8 

14.9 

22.1 

31.9 

1,'24.0 

2,19.1 

•  Jl7,4 

..I13.8 

3127.8 

..I19.O 

427.4 

'. .  * . 

'7i4;4 

..17.2 

.,|16.B 

.-19.9 

819.3 


:i;:i:;:: 

J  117.7 
'..14.6 

11418,1 
18,     I  618.3 
9.,    315.7 

I     I 


21  121 

...23 
6  . 
M 


27 

2:. 


8  27.8 
.,  11.4 

.,11.3 
2  20.4 
6  28.0 
724.0 
..31.3 
930.4 
132.8 


I     I 


♦4 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS   ABROAD. 


\ 


FORTHB 

QUABTEB  YEAB 

Endino   Mabch   81, 

1885. 


London,  4,019,861 

Liyerpool,  578,202. 

Glasgow,  617,941 

Biimingham,  421,258. . . 

Dublin,  351,014 

Hanohester,  888,296. . . . 

Leeds,  827,824 

Sheffield,  800,568 

Edinborgh,  246,708. . . . 

Belfast,  216,622 

Bradford,  209,564...... 

Hull,  181,225 

Newcastle,  151,825 

Havre,  105,867 

Reims,  98,828 , 

Nancy,  74,954 

Breslau,  290,000 

Brussels,  171,298 

Cologne,  150,518 

Christiana,  122,000 

Frankfort,  145,100 

Hanover,  181,200 

Bremen,  119,561 
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HEALTH  OF  THE  NAVY,  AND  SANITARY  REPORTS  ON  IMPOR- 
TANT PLACES  ABROAD. 

The  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Navy 
for  1883  is  an  interesting  octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pages.  It  opens  with  the  preliminary  statistical 
report  noticed  in  our  February  number.  Following  this  are  the 
reports  in  detail  of  the  different  squadrons  and  ships,  sev- 
erally, with  clinical  comments  by  the  medical  officers  on  par- 
ticular cases  and  conditions  deemed  to  be  specially  worthy  of 
notice  ;  sanitary  condition  of  the  Naval  Hospitals,  Navy  Yards, 
Naval  Academy,  Marine  Barracks,  and  Stations. 

The  squadron  reports  are  illustrated  with  maps  showing  the 
extent  of  the  stations  and  cruising  reported  upon,  with  special 
reference  to  the  climatological  and  topographical  conditions,  and 
several  of  these  latter  are  reported  upon  in  detail,  showing  their 
special  relations  to  preventable  diseases.  According  to  the 
'*  Report  on  the  Medical  History  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,"  by 
Medical  Inspector  tJewton  L.  Bates,  sanitary  reform  in  Japan, 
as  elsewhere,  meets  with  indifference  and  evasion  rather  than 
open  hostility.  Circulars  and  regulations  on  the  restriction  of 
epidemic  diseases  are  abundant,  as  they  are  in  this  country, 
but  their  execution  is  also  similar,  lax,  and  not  well  calculated 
to  effect  the  apparently  intended  purpose  of  those  who  issue 
them. 

The  comparative  infrequency  of  epidemics  in  Japan  is  at- 
tributed to  the  saving  of  human  excreta  for  use  as  manure. 
''  It  is  not  pleasant  to  pass  the  farmer  on  his  way  to  the  rice 
or  wheat  field  with  his  bucket  of  filth  suspended  on  either  end 
of  a  coolie  bar,  but  it  is  more  conducive  to  health  than  the 
sewerage  systems  of  some  large  cities." — The  sickness  and 
mortality  reports  are  evidently  very  inaccurate,  and  not  worth 
quoting.  Typhoid  fever,  cholera,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  and 
dysentery  are  prevailing  diseases.  Leprosy  is  common  in  some 
cities  and  villages,  and  in  Tokio  there  is  a  special  hospital  for  its 
treatment,  which  is  said  to  have  met  with  considerable  success. 
So  far  as  known,  it  has  never  been  communicated  to  the  white 
races  in  Japan. 

Surgeon  George  W.  Woods  reports  upon  the  chief  com- 
mercial ports  of  India : 
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Bombay,  now  with  a  population  of  eight  hundred  thousand, 
is  said  to  have  a  climate  by  no  means  oppressive,  and  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  from  November  to 
March,  the  weather  is  cool  and  delightful.  The  city  is  properly 
sewered  and  has  an  efficient  health  service,  comprehending  the 
supervision  of  markets,  slaughter-houses,  milch-cattle,  stables, 
-water-supply,  cemeteries,  vaccination,  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  quarantine,  and  control  of  all  matters 
connected  with  epidemic  disease. 

''  Of  late  years  it  has  become  a  remarkably  healthy  place, 
due  to  the  drainage  of  swamps,  the  filling  in  of  low  land,  the 
supply  of  good  water,  and  general  sanitation.  Malarial  diseases, 
however,  are  still  common,  and  cholera  is  always  existent  among 
the  lower  classes,  especially  the  fishermen,  whose  life  of  ex- 
posure and  unwholesome  diet  make  them  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  the  disease.  From  this  class  any  epidemic  is  likely  to 
have  its  source.  The  death-rate  in  1880  was  28  per  1,000, 
^hile  in  1878  it  was  41.39. 

Madras,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  most  oppressive  climate, 
only  moderated  by  an  afternoon  sea-breeze.  There  is  no  gen- 
eral system  of  sewers,  but  only  roadside  ditches,  having  a  course, 
wkh  very  little  fall,  toward  the  river  and  shore.  Garbage  and 
excrementitious  matter  are  carried  off  daily  by  coolies  to  the 
outside  lands,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  poudrette.  **  In 
Black  Town  spouts  from  the  houses  discharge  themselves  into 
superficial  drains  and  gutters,  along  which,  on  account  of  the 
almost  absolute  level,  it  flows  so  sluggishly  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  rake  the  filthy  mass  along  toward  the  covered 
sewers  which  empty  into  the  sea."  The  sanitary  control  is 
•under  the  control  of  a  city  government  commission,  but  so 
far  as  the  control  of  sanitary  affairs  is  concerned,  it  is  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Calcutta^  by  latest  census,  contains  four  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  inhabitants. 
The  drainage  system  is  subterranean  and  elaborate,  connected 
with  the  river  for  flushing,  and  eventually  the  whole  sewage  is 
pumped  into  an  enormous  reservoir,  whence  it  flows  to  the 
salt  lakes  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  city.  The  street 
sweepings  are  carried  by  rail  to  the  salt-water  lakes  twelve 
miles  from  the  city  and  employed  in  the  reclamation  of  land. 
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The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  the  Hoogly  at  a  point  some 
miles  above  the  city,  where  it  is  pumped  into  artificial  lakes, 
filtered  through  gravel,  and  conducted  by  a  forty-two  inch 
main  to  the  city,  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  gallons 
daily,  which  is  insufficient ;  hence  non-filtered  river-water,  as 
well  as  that  from  old  tanks,  is  largely  used.  Hospitals  are 
numerous  and  well  appointed.  The  burning  ghaut,  where  the 
Hindoos  dying  within  the  city  are  cremated,  is  situated  near 
the  Mayo  Hospital  for  the  care  of  the  native  race,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  prevailing  diseases  are  pre-eminently  malarial,  most  rife 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  rainy  season.  **  Cholera  is 
endemic,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  natives,  especially  when  they 
are  compelled  to  drink  tank- water,  or  even  river- water  con- 
taminated with  every  form  of  filth.  At  about  the  period  of  our 
visit  to  Calcutta  there  was  a  fatal  epidemic  of  the  disease  in  a 
village  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ganges  not  far  from  the 
metropolis.  It  was  traced  directly  to  the  contamination  of  the 
river-water  with  the  seepage  from  a  cemetery  where  those 
dying  of  cholera  in  a  previous  epidemic  had  been  buried." 

The  Parangi  Disease ^  or  "  Spanish  pox,"  is  a  disease  found 
in  every  district  in  Ceylon,  but  more  especially  in  the  southern 
districts,  where,  in  1879,  6,758  cases  existed,  and  throughout 
the  island  10,305.  '*  It  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
ancient  times,  but  after  the  introduction  of  syphilis  and  other 
foreign  affections  characterized  by  eruption,  its  diagnosis  be- 
came confused.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  yaws,  is 
not  unlike  pellagra,  and  is  easily  confounded  with  syphilitic 
eruptions,  yet  it  seems  to  have  distinctive  diagnostic  signs. 
The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  established,  but 
official  inquiry  points  to  insufficient  and  innutritions  food,  im- 
pure drinking-water,  filthy  habits  and  surroundings.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly contagious,  but  not  transmitted  through  the  secre- 
tions, and  is  not  hereditary."  Dr.  Woods  also  reports  upon 
the  local  conditions  of  Karachi,  Negapatam,  Pondicheri,  Viza- 
gapatam,  Ceylon,  Colombo,  and  Trincomalee ;  Rangoon, 
Georgetown  (in  the  Straits  of  Malacca),  Singapore,  Java  ; 
Batavia,  the  eruption  of  Krakatao  ;  and  upon  the  cultivation 
of  cinchona  in  India. 
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Dr.  Woods  also  makes  an  additional  report  on  a  number  of 
European  and  Asiatic  ports  visited  during  an  extensive  cruise 
of  the  Juniata  in  1833,  and  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
ship,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  excessive  dampness. 
The  local  conditions  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Aden, 
and  Muscat ;  Bushire,  Lingah,  and  Bundar  Abbas  in  Persia  ; 
and  Basrah  in  Mesopotamia,  appear  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  sea-ports  of  the  United  States,  and  with  few  exceptions  are 
quite  as  exempt  from  filth  diseases. 

Medical  Director  J.  M.  Browne  reports  upon  the  c6ndition 
of  the  Naval  Medical  School  at  Haslar,  England,  and  on  the 
sick-berth  staff  of  the  Royal  Navy  ;  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
C.  G.  Herndon  upon  the  United  States  Ffsh  Commission 
steamer  Albatross.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  other 
short  reports,  and  extracts  from  others,  with  special  reference 
to  the  local  conditions  of  places  visited,  and  the  condition  of 
the  naval  vessels,  replete  with  practical  suggestions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  local  sanitation  and  naval  hygiene.  The  report  is, 
as  a  whole,  an  unusually  valuable  one,  eminently  creditable  to 
the  corps  and  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

QUESTIONS  REGARDING  LEPROSY. 

The  following  interrogatories  were  prepared  in  1862  for  the 
British  Government  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  to  assist  in  a  similar  inquiry  to  that  now  being  in- 
stituted by  the  Hawaiian  Government.  Although  some  of 
them  call  for  information  of  a  technical  character  which  few 
persons  are  able  to  furnish,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
reproduce  them  in  full.  The  information  more  particularly  de- 
sired is  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  the  way  in  which 
by  law  or  by  custom  lepers  are  dealt  with,  the  accommodation 
provided  for  them  by  the  State  or  by  private  charity,  and  all 
available  facts  bearing  on  the  question  whether  leprosy  is  or  is 
not  contagious  in  each  stage  of  development. 

Honolulu,  December  20,  1884. 

I .  Is  leprosy  known  in ? 

If  so,  be  pleased  briefly  to  describe  it  as  it  occurs  there. 

a.  Are  there  several  different  forms  or  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  leprosy  ?  If  so,  by  what  names  are  they  respectively 
known  ? 
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b.  Are  these  several  forms,  in  your  opinion,  only  varieties 
of  our  common  morbid  state  ?  or  are  they  specifically  distinct 
diseases,  having  no  affinity  with  each  other  ? 

c.  Please  to  enumerate  succinctly  the  more  obvious  and 
distinguishing  characters  of  each  form  of  leprosy  which  you 
have  seen. 

2.  At  what  age  does  the  disease  generally  manifest  itself, 
and  what  are  usually  the  earliest  symptoms  observable  ? 

3.  At  what  period  of  life,  and  within  what  time,  does  the 
disease  usually  attain  its  full  development  ?  and  at  what  period 
of  life,  and  after  what  time,  does  it  usually  prove  fatal  ? 

4.  Is  the  disease  more  frequent  in  one  sex  than  in  the 
other  ?     If  so,  in  what  proportion  ? 

5.  Is  it  more  frequent  among  certain  races  ?  among  the 
white,  the  colored,  or  the  black  population  ?  and  in  what 
relative  proportions  ? 

6.  In  what  condition  of  society  is  the  disease  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  what  are  the  circumstances  which  seem 
to  favor  its  development  in  individuals,  or  in  groups  of  in- 
dividuals ?  Please  to  enumerate  these  circumstances  under 
the  following  heads  : 

a.  The  character  of  the  place  or  district  where  the  disease 
most  frequently  occurs  in  respect  of  its  being  urban  or  rural, 
on  the  seacost  or  inland,  low,  damp,  and  malarial,  or  hilly 
and  dry. 

b.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings,  and  of  their 
immediate  neighborhood. 

c.  The  habits  of  life,  as  to  personal  cleanliness  or  otherwise. 

d.  The  ordinary  diet  and  general  way  of  living. 

e.  The  occupation  or  employment. 

7.  What  conditions  or  circumstances  of  life  seem  to  ac- 
celerate or  aggravate  the  disease  when  it  has  once  manifested 
itself  in  an  individual  ? 

8.  Does  the  disease  appear  often  to  be  hereditary  ?  Have 
you  known  instances  where  one  member  only  of  a  family  has 
been  affected  while  all  the  other  members  remained  free  from 
any  trace  of  it  ? 

9.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  leprosy  is  in  any  way 
dependent  on,  or  connected  with  syphilis,  yaws,  or  any  other 
disease  ? 
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10.  Have  you  met  with  instances  of  the  disease  appearing 
to  be  contagious,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  /.^.,  com- 
municated to  healthy  persons  by  direct  contact  with,  or  close 
proximity  to,  diseased  persons  ? 

a.  If  so,  in  what  stage  was  the  malady  in  the  diseased  per- 
son ?    Were  there  ulcerations  with  a  discharge  ? 

b.  Please  to  describe  briefly  the  case  or  cases  of  contagious 
communication  which  you  have  seen  yourself. 

c.  Does  the  disease  seem  to  be  transmissible  by  sexual 
intercourse  ? 

11.  Are  persons  affected  with  leprosy  permitted  in 

to  communicate  freely  with 

the  rest  of  the  community  ?  or  is  there  any  restriction  imposed, 
or  segregation  enforced,  in  respect  of  them? 

12.  What  public  provision  is  made  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  the  leprous  poor  ?  Are  they  admitted  into  the 
general  hospitals  ?  or  are  there  separate  infirmaries  or  asylums 
provided  for  them  ?  Please  to  describe  the  structural  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  such  buildings,  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  medical  and  hygienic  treatment  of  the  sick  in  them. 

13.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  leprous  persons  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense  in ? 

14.  Have  you  reason,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  believe 
that  the  disease  has  been  of  late  years — say  during  the  last 

fifteen  or  twenty  years — on  the  increase  in 

or  otherwise  ?  And  if  so,  please  to  state  what  in  your  opinion 
may  have  contributed  to  its  increase  or  its  diminution. 

15.  What  results  have  you  observed  from  the  hygienic,  the 
dietetic,  or  the  medicinal  treatment  of  the  disease  ?  Does 
leprosy  ever  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure  ?  and  if  so,  at  what 
stage  of  the  disease  ?     Are  you  aware  what  proportion  of  the 

leprous  poor  treated  at  the  public  expense  in 

recover  wholly  or  partially  ? 

16.  What  is  the  estimated  population  of ? 

and  when  was  the  last  census  taken  ?  Is  there  a  general  and 
uniform  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  including  the  causes 
of  death  ?  and  if  so,  how  long  has  such  a  registration  existed? 

17.  Can  you  state  the  name  of  the  townships  or  districts  in 
which  leprosy  prevails  most,  and  give  the  number  of  lepers 
and  the  population  in  each  of  such  townships  or  districts  ? 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Evils  of  Disunity  in  Central  and  Local  Ad- 
ministration, ESPECIALLY  WITH  RELATION  TO  THE  ME- 
TROPOLIS,  AND    ALSO   ON   THE   NEW    CENTRALIZATION  FOR 

THE  People,  together  with  Improvements  in  Codifi- 
cation AND  ITS  Legislative  Procedure.  Pamphlet,  pp. 
1 25  ;  and  commentaries  on  the  report  of  the  royal 
Commission  on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Discharge,  and 
ON  THE  Combined  and  the  Separate  Systems  of  Town 
Drainage.  Pamphlet,  pp.  40.  By  Edwin  Chad  wick,  C.B., 
Late  Commissioner  of  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  of  Factories  Enquiry,, 
of  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Enquiry,  and  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  the  First  General  Board  of  Health ;  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     1885. 

These  two  pamphlets  are  alike  remarkable  for  the  scope  of 
observation  and  the  terseness  of  information  they  convey  on  the 
foremost  questions  of  practical  sanitation.  They  are  no  less 
applicable  to  central  and  local  administration  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England.  And  persons  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  sewage  disposal  by  the  **  separate  system/'  may  learn 
from  Mr.  Chadwick's  pamphlet  on  the  '*  Evils  of  Disunity,"  etc., 
that  he  urged  that  system  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  benefits  in  several 
places  in  England  many  years  before  it  was  made  a  live  ques- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

State  Measures  for  the  Direct  Prevention  of 
Poverty,  War,  and  Pestilence.  By  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, Author  of  the  *' Elements  of  Social  Science."  Price 
Three  Pence.     London:  E.  Truelove. 

This  is  a  very  readable  pamphlet  of  sixty-eight  pages,  some- 
what speculative,  but  nevertheless  sums  up  a  good  deal  of 
practical  knowledge. 

Transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin, 1884. 

A  pamphlet  of  147  pages,  which,  besides  several  important 
committee  reports,  contains  ten  papers  on  practical  subjects  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  an  excellent  address  by  the  President 
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I 
N.  M.  Dodson,  M.D.,  on  the  **  Duties  of  Medical  Men  to  their 

Profession,  the  Public,  and  Themselves.*' 

Caulk's  Dental  Annual,  1884-1885.  A  pamphlet  of 
66  pages,  and  numerous  advertisements,  useful  to  all  dentists. 
Price  25  cents.     L.  D.  Caulk,  D.D.S.,  Camden,  Del. 

Cremation,  Scientifically  and  Religiously  Con- 
sidered. By  Henry  House  Bonnell.  Pamphlet.  Philadel- 
phia :  D.  C.  Chalfant 

A  historical  sketch  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  an  ap- 
peal for  cremation. 

The  International  Health  Exhibition  :  Its  Influ- 
ence AND  Possible  Sequels.  By  Earnest  Hart,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Health  Society,  and  of  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Institute,  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition.  A  paper  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  November  26,  1884.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  summary  of  what  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  was,  of  its  extensive  relations,  and  of  the 
foundation  it  has  laid  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health 
everywhere. 

Massage  ;  The  Latest  Handmaid  of  Medicine  ;  and 
Clinical  Illustration  of  the  Value  of  Combining  Mo- 
tion with  Extension  in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
THE  Hip-Joint,  by  Benjamin  Lee,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  are 
the  respective  titles  of  two  pamphlet  reprints  of  excellent  pa- 
pers from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  1884. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Lee  to 
issue  from  time  to  time,  short  tracts,  for  the  benefit  of  business 
practitioners,  on  ''  Massage  and  its  Utilization  in  the  Various 
Departments  of  Medical  Practice,'*  reduced  and  els^borated 
from  the  treatise  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Albert  Reibmayer, 
of  Vienna.  Dr.  Lee's  extensive  experience  with  this  important 
therapeutic  means  abundantly  justifies  the  conclusion  that  his 
proposed  tracts  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  profession. 

Fanciers'  Hand-Book  of  Dogs,  published  by  Philadel- 
phia Kennels.     Price  15  cents. 

Is  a  prettily  gotten  up  pamphlet,  profusely  illustrated,  and 
entertaining  for"  both  the  Professional  and  Amateur  Fancier." 
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Spiritual  Specifics — Mind  in  Medicine.  Embracing 
two  sermons  preached  in  the^West  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oc- 
tober 5  and  12,  1884,  by  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  Bartoe,  D.D.  New 
York  :  M.  L.  Holbrook. 

A  pamphlet  of  50  pages,  compounded  of  a  very  little  phil- 
osophy and  a  great  deal  of  fallacy,  evidently  derived  from  a 
better  acquaintance  with  quackery  than  true  medicine. 

A  Code  of  Rules  for  the  Prevention  of  Infectious 
AND  Contagious  Diseases  in  Schools.  Being  a  series  of 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Schools  Associa- 
tion.    London  :  I.  &  A.  Churchill.    Price,  one  shilling. 

This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet,  which  should  be  possessed  by 
all  teachers,  officers,  and  janitors  of  schools  and  school  houses. 

Insomnia,  and  Disorders  of  Sleep.  By  Henry  M. 
Lyman,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  of  Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System  in  Rush  Medical  College  ;  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  ;  and  Physician  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago, 
111.     i2mo,  pp.  250.     Chicago  :  W.  T.  Keener. 

This  work  deals  very  fully  with  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  physiologically,  metaphysically,  and  medically.  The 
author  has  evidently  brought  to  bear  upon  it  extended  re- 
search and  close  observation  ;  insomuch  that  there  are  few 
medical  practitioners  who  may  not  find  in  it  much  that  is  both 
interesting  and  profitable,  that  is  practical.  The  subject  is 
divided  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  sleep,  insomnia  or  wake- 
fulness, remedies  for  insomnia,  treatment  of  insomnia  in  par- 
ticular diseases,  dreams,  somnambulism,  and  artificial  somnam- 
bulism or  hypnotism.  It  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  which 
has  fallen  under  our  observation. 

The  Sanitary  Monitor— A  Monthly  Journal  De- 
voted TO  Individual,  Family,  and  Public  Health,  is 
a  handsomely  gotten-up  publication  of  fourteen  pages  reading 
matter,  six  by  nine  inches,  double  column.  The  first  number. 
May,  1885,  contains  contributions  by  Drs.  C.  R.  Reed  and  R. 
J.  Hicks ;  a  good  excerpta  and  current  sanitary  news,  of  inter- 
est and  importance  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  promotion 
of  health.  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance:  ONE  DOLLAR. 
J.  F.  Winn,  M.D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Disposal  of  Garbage. — After  upward  of  thirty  years' 
practice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  we  arc;  at  the  last  gratified  at 
being  able  to  dispense  with  both.  The  garbage  collector  and 
the  **  soap-fat"  man  have,  for  the  whole  period  of  our  city 
housekeeping  experience,  been  to  us  bStes  noires^  and  prohibited 
entrance  under  all  circumstances.  During  the  while  we  have 
instructed  many  servants  in  the  process  of  burning  garbage  in 
the  kitchen  range  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  practicable ; 
sometimes,  however,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  very  offen- 
sive, and  frequently  too  odorous  for  comfort.  But  we  now 
have  a  ^^  Domestic  Garbage  Burner f''  and  so  satisfactory  is  its 
mode  of  operation  that  we  are  confident  of  doing  every  reader 
of  The  Sanitarian  a  good  service  in  calling  his  attention  to 
this  apparatus — concisely  described  on  an  advertising  page  of 
this  number. 

Comfort  in  Dress,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  can 
only  be  had  by  wearing  comfortable  clothing,  an  important 
feature  of  which  is  a  perfect  fit.  We  must  have  full  freedom  of 
all  muscular  movements,  a  gratifying  sense  of  a  good  appear- 
ance, and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  not  paid 
double  the  value  of  our  clothes.  To  obtain  this  comfort  in 
dress  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  E.  O.  Thompson,  whose  ad- 
vertisement will  be  found  on  another  page. 

"As  you  treat  your  body,  so  your  house,  your  domestics, 
your  enemies,  your  friends.  Dress  is  a  table  of  your  con- 
tents." 

Bacon  and  Hams.— " -^^urfra^  India:  We  have  tried  a 
sample  each  of  the  Bacon  and  Hams  from  Ferris  &  Co. ,  and 
find  them  so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  we  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  hand  you  a  further  order."  . 

Schooley's  Mountain.— The  plateau  into  which  the  top 
of  Schooley's  Mountain  expands  is  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  feet  above  tide-water,  and  far  enough  away — about 
sixty  miles — ^to  be  free  from  the  excessive  atmospheric  damp- 
ness common  to  the  sea-coast  and  river-banks.  As  a  place  of 
rest  and  recuperation  for  the  weary  and  debilitated,  or  change 
of  air  for  city  residents,  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
health,  no  place  we  know  of  in  this  vicinity  is  so  full  of  prom- 
ise ;  and  the  Heath  House,  advertised  in  this  number,  is  all 
that  the  proprietor  says  of  it. 
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NUMBER  187. 
MENTAL  HYGIENE.* 


By  Willis  E.  Ford,  M,D.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Hygiene  in  general  is  the  art  of  preserving  health,  and  is 
a  subject  that  engages  attention  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
civilization  a  community  has  reached.  Savages  that  live  by 
the  chase,  and  men  in  the  lower  conditions  of  civilized  life,  pay 
but  little,  if  any,  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind.  How  great 
its  importance  is  to  us  may  be  gathered  from  statistics  which 
show  that  the  annual  loss  of  life  in  this  country  from  causes 
now  demonstrated  to  be  preventable,  is  one  hundred  thousand. 
In  addition  to  this  great  mortality  there  are  in  the  United 
States  constantly  sick,  from  causes  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  preventable,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons. 
Every  year  one  person  in  each  five  hundred  of  our  population 
becomes  insane  or  is  at  least  mentally  maimed.  Thus  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  a  community,  as  a  whole,  is  reduced,  need- 
lessly, and  in  part  wickedly,  at  least  thirty  per  cent. 

The  causes  of  sickness  are  classified  into  :  i.  "Hereditary;  " 
2.  "  Physical  and  chemical ;  "  3.  "  Organized  or  vital ;  "  and  4. 
**  Mental."   It  is  only  of  this  latter  division  of  the  subject  that  I 


•  Abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  March  23,  1885,  before  the  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Association  of  Utica. 
3' 
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shall  speak  to  you  to-night.  Mental  hygiene  is  so  great  a  ques- 
tion, embracing  as  it  does  so  much  of  psychology  and  metaphys- 
ics, that  but  few  glimpses  can  be  obtained  here  and  there  of 
its  more  obvious  phases  in  a  single  paper.  All  men  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  observers  and  students  of  mind.  The 
humblest  and  the  most  learned,  each  from  his  own  standpoint, 
is  a  judge  of  the  mental  phenomena  exhibited  in  his  own  per- 
son. There  is  something  so  mysterious  in  the  relation  of  the 
mind  to  the  body  and  of  such  vital  importance,  that  no  one  is 
so  dull  as  never  to  have  thought  of  it.  The  little  peculiarities 
and  failings  we  observe  in  others  are  causes  of  constant  specu- 
lation, while  our  own  variations  from  what  we  consider  normal 
and  right  conditions,  cause  us  much  anxiety  and  unhappiness. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  understood  more  thoroughly  the 
physical  causes  which  produce  the  fluctuations  of  feelings,  and 
knew  how  to  avoid  the  many  undesirable  states  of  mind  we  all 
experience,  we  should  not  only  order  our  lives  more  carefully, 
but  also  be  enabled  to  enjoy  to  a  greater  degree  our  present 
conditions. 

In  judging  of  other  minds  we  must  remember  that  we  pos- 
sess but  little  positive  knowledge.  It  is  only  my  own  mind 
that  I  can  know  directly.  Of  other  minds  I  may  judge  by 
gestures,  conduct,  and  by  communicated  information.  These 
objective  signs,  however,  appeal  to  our  higher  senses,  and  we 
can  discriminate  and  judge  very  accurately  from  them.  But 
my  own  mind  I  know  by  introspection  and  consciousness.  We 
never  can  have  access  to  the  method  of  working  of  another 
mind,  and  the  only  assumption  we  can  make  is,  if  another 
person  acts  precisely  as  we  act,  he  must  feel  as  we  feel.  Yet 
we  may  not  know  all  the  circumstances,  and  may  judge  incor- 
rectly, and  so  in  estimating  the  mental  status  of  our  fellow- 
men  as  in  judging  of  their  religious  status,  there  is  safety  only 
in  the  exercise  of  great  charity. 

Of  no  other  period  of  human  history  can  it  he  so  emphati- 
cally asserted  as  of  the  present,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  In  ruder  civilizations  brute  force, 
brawn  and  muscle  played  the  most  prominent  part  in  elevating 
men  to  leadership,  and  the  hero  was  the  man  of  the  greatest 
physical  strength  and  endurance.  To-day  the  ends  which  mea 
most  covet  are  obtained  by  peaceful  methods,  and  brawn  plays 
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only  a  secondary  part,  furnishing  the  basis  for  healthy  mental 
activity.  For  the  struggle  now  is  between  mind  and  ^ind, 
rather  than  between  limb  and  limb,  and  the  best  examples  of 
mere  physical  excellence  are  less  regarded  than  the  mental  en- 
dowments of  the  average  man.  Physical  culture  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  means  only,  the  great  end  being  a  better  in- 
tellectual growth. 

We  know  of  the  mind  only  in  association  with  a  brain,  and 
yet  it  is  not  a  secretion  or  product  of  the  brain,  but  is  an  inde- 
pendent essence  or  principle,  requiring  a  brain,  however,  not 
for  its  existence,  but  as  its  only  means  of  manifestation.  A 
healthy  brain  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  a  healthy  and  normal 
manifestation  of  mind.  It  is  practically  a  unit  too,  embracing, 
however,  several  elements,  as  volition,  feeling,  and  intellect,  a 
derangement  in  function  in  any  one  of  which  destroys  man's 
power  to  adjust  himself  properly  to  his  surroundings. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  on  the  one  hand  of  the  charge  of 
materialism,  if  we  emphasize  the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
body  and  the  mind  ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  of  being  termed 
unscientific  if  we  admit  that  there  is  in  man  a  spiritual  essence 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  disease  and  decay,  but 
which,  when  the  brain  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  any  func- 
tion and  the  body  is  unable  to  resist  dissolution,  still  remains 
unharmed  and  returns  to  its  Originator.  If  mind  were  the 
mere  outcome  of  matter,  scientific  research,  which  has  achieved 
so  much  in  this  field  within  the  past  few  years,  would  have  en- 
abled us  to  recognize  some  tolerably  constant  relation  between 
physical  conformation  and  certain  manifestations  of  character. 
If  there  is  anything  settled,  it  is  that  there  is  no  certain  corre- 
lation between  morals  and  matter.  The  doctrine  of  evolution 
teaches  that  the  development  of  an  organ  is  dependent  upon 
its  use,  and  that  where  there  is  need,  an  organ  is  developed  to 
supply  the  want.  But  it  also  as  clearly  points  out  the  fact  that 
no  organ  continues  to  be  developed  when  it  ceases  to  be  used, 
and  cites  the  instance  of  the  spur  on  the  leg  of  the  cock,  which, 
after  domestication,  becomes  a  mere  rudimentary  organ.  We 
know  that  great  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  muscular  movement 
are  seen  in  the  pianist  after  long  practice,  and  that  disuse 
causes  loss  of  skill  and  of  strength.  Analogy  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  the  human  being  there  is  a  highly  developed  brain  be- 
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cause  there  is  a  mind  to  tise  it^  and  in  this  way  does  evolution 
refute  the  doctrine  of  materialism. 

When  we  consider  the  brilliancy  of  the  best  minds,  the 
power  which  great  intellectual  development  gives,  we  can  but 
be  humiliated  at  the  thought  that  this  is  after  all  dependent  in 
a  great  measure  upon  good  digestion,  pure  air,  refreshing 
sleep,  and  a  comfortable  temperature.  Examples  of  this  truth 
readily  come  to  mind,  and  we  are  particularly  struck  with  it  if 
we  search  the  pages  of  history.  The  men  most  distinguished 
in  English  literature,  as  a  rule,  possessed  strong  and  healthy 
bodies,  and  largely  because  of  this  fact  were  enabled  to  accom- 
plish what  they  did. 

Newton  went  through  his  course  of  mathematical  investiga- 
tions unhampered  by  a  single  day's  illness.  Bacon  had  a  phys- 
ical constitution  strong  beyond  that  of  most  men,  and  the 
nice  discernment  of  character  which  has  made  Shakespeare  the 
poet  for  all  time  could  have  come  only  from  perceptions  never 
disturbed  by  ill  health.  Burke  scarcely  ever  lost  a  day  from 
ill  health.  Walter  Scott  with  a  strong  body,  trained  by  daily 
habits  of  exercise  and  recreation,  was  enabled  to  sustain  a  long 
career  than  which  there  is  no  more  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  lit- 
erature. Indeed  in  every  vocation  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained when  there  is  continued  good  health. 

The  success  of  great  military  enterprises  is  often  determined 
by  the  physical  vigor  of  the  general.  How  great  this  was  in 
the  case  of  Wellington,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rest  he 
craved  amid  the  cares  of  the  camp  was  to  follow  the  hounds, 
and  after  spending  the  day  in  active  hostilities,  he  is  known  to 
have  retired  to  his  tent,  and  to  have  written  a  masterly  article 
on  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bank  in  Portugal. 

Napoleon  seemed  to  have  a  body  that  knew  no  fatigue. 
He  was  as  untiring  in  the  council  chamber  as  he  was  in  the 
field,  and  yet  he  once  suffered  such  pain  upon,  the  field  of  Bo- 
rodino, where  his  fate  depended  upon  the  result,  that  he 
learned  of  the  progress  of  the  battle  without  interest  or  emo- 
tion, and  here  he  met  his  first  decisive  check. 

It  will,  of  course,  occur  to  you  that  many  equally  dis- 
tinguished in  literature  and  statesmanship  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  hampered  during  .their  entire  lives  by  frail  bodies. 
Such  were  Pascal,  Cowper,  Channing,  and  Robert  Hall.     The 
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list,  however,  if  complete,  would  be  comparatively  small — 
only  large  enough  to  make  an  exception  to  a  very  general  rule. 

If  we,  therefore,  say  that  the  normal  development  and  ex- 
pression of  mind  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  physical  strength, 
then  in  the  subject  of  mental  hygiene  must  be  included  all  those 
conditions  which  are  necessary  to  bodily  health. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  question  of  heredity  is 
first  suggested.  This  purely  medical  phase  of  the  question  I 
must  pass  over  here,  for  I  fear  you  would  not  be  interested  in 
it,  and  I  merely  remark  that  the  tendency  of  modern  scientific 
research,  is  to  release  us  from  many  bonds  we  have  hitherto 
believed  were  placed  upon  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  thus  to 
make  each  individual  more  and  more  responsible  for  his  own 
state  of  mind  and  body. 

That  early  training  plays  a  most  important  part  in  securing 
both  sound  bodies  and  sane  minds  no  one  will  deny.  The 
only  question  is,  what  kind  of  early  training  will  best  secure 
mental  stability  and  strength?  No  boy,  even  with  a  healthy 
body,  can  be  crowded  and  filled  with  facts,  and  no  attempt  be 
made  by  him  to  assort  his  facts  and  draw  rational  conclusions 
from  them,  without  giving  him  an  unbalanced  and  unwieldy 
sort  of  mind.  A  little  knowledge,  clearly  held  in  the  mind 
and  ready  for  use,  is  a  great  power.  Schooling  is  not  so  much 
for  the  thing  taught  as  for  the  mental  development  that  comes 
in  the  process  of  learning.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  mistaken  ten- 
dency of  this  commercial  age  to  abandon  the  classics,  and  in 
their  stead  to  teach  more  modern  things  to  boys,  because  the 
modern  things  have  a  commercial  value.  It  is  of  no  use  to  store 
a  mind  with  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  kind  unless  there  be 
at  the  same  time  developed  the  power  of  observation  and  rea- 
soning. 

The  world  is  full  of  men  whose  minds  are  richly  stored  with 
facts,  whose  memories  are  wonderfully  trained,  but  who  are 
not  able  to  occupy  places  of  importance,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  relative  value  or  the  proper  use  of  the  knowledge 
they  possess. 

Common  sense  is  regarded  all  the  world  over  as  of  more 
value  than  technical  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  yet  common 
sense  is  nothing  more  than  an  equal  development  of  all  the 
mental  faculties. 
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The  aim,  then,  of  early  training  should  be  not  only  to  impart 
such  knowledge  as  shall  be  useful  in  the  affairs  of  life,  but  also 
— and  it  seems  to  me  chiefly — to  evenly  develop  the  mental 
faculties.  If  a  child  shows  a  remarkable  memory,  the  mistake 
is  usually  made  of  allowing  and  assisting  the  child  to  tax  this 
faculty  to  its  utmost,  and  thus  to  dwarf  other  and  more  impor- 
tant faculties  of  the  mind,  especially  those  of  observation  and 
reasoning.  This  is  the  precocious  child  that  very  rarely  makes 
a  strong-minded  or  long-lived  man. 

The  faculty  of  remembering  is  not  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
intellectual  powers  or  functions.  Even  idiots  with  slow  and 
imperfect  apprehension  are  often  seen  to  perform  real  feats  of 
memory,  while  the  dog  and  the  horse  exhibit  a  marked  capac- 
ity for  recollecting  their  associations  with  persons  and  places 
and  events  after  a  long  interval  of  time  has  elapsed.  The 
powers  of  observation  and  of  reasoning  are  much  higher  and 
more  necessary  in  man,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  secure  a  larger 
share  of  attention  in  the  training  of  young  minds.  For  this 
reason  the  kindergarten  method  is  infinitely  superior  to  mere 
didactic  teaching. 

Children  with  vivid  imaginations  need  more  careful  training 
of  the  memory  and  more  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  observa- 
tion. If  a  highly  imaginative  child  is  given  ghost  stories,  fairy 
tales  and  extravagant  myths,  and  later,  the  trashy  novel,  the 
tendency  is  to  make  the  man  live  in  an  unreal  world  and  render 
him  visionary  and  unstable.  These  persons  when  young  often 
form  the  habit  of  day  dreaming,  a  habit  that  is  always  bad.  It 
is  more  commonly  found  in  minds  that  are  not  of  the  highest 
order,  and  often  prevents  the  attention  being  placed  upon 
those  things  that  would  enable  the  individual  to  improve  his 
condition  and  lot. 

Thus,  while  about  their  duties  or  at  their  studies  these 
youths  carry  on  in  their  minds  a  play,  the  chief  figure,  the 
hero,  the  heroine,  the  altogether  desirable  character  being 
taken  by  themselves,  and  about  this  central  figure  they  weave 
all  sorts  of  incidents  contributing  to  their  vanity.  I  am  con- 
vinced this  pernicious  habit  is  carried  far  beyond  juvenile 
years,  and  that  besides  wasting  much  time  and  dissipating 
mental  energy,  it  strengthens  one*s  egotism  and  causes  a  dis- 
taste for  the  wholesome  duties  and  pleasures  of  life. 
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This  does  not  include  the  worse  vice  of  developing  a  pru- 
rient and  unclean  imagination  either  by  bad  associations  or  by 
bad  books,  a  thing  too  common  and  too  well  understood  to 
require  any  further  mention  here.  But  simple,  innocent  day 
dreaming  I  am  sure  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  warping  the 
judgment,  in  causing  offensive  egotism  and  in  relaxing  the  con- 
trol over  the  emotions. 

I  recently  saw  a  young  man,  richly  endowed  both  by  nature 
and  by  fortune,  who  had  no  vices,  whose  associations  had  al- 
ways been  pure  and  refining,  and  who,  when  urged  by  me  to 
take  some  outdoor  exercise  because  of  a  trifling  ailment,  said 
that  he  found  no  pleasure  in  exercise,  disliked  driving,  cared 
little  for  books,  and  less  for  society.  I  then  tried  to  find  what 
his  amusements  were,  for  he  was  not  insane  and  scarcely  mor- 
bid. His  answer  was  that  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  day- 
dreaming. He  was  egotistical,  self-satisfied,  with  no  ambition 
and  scarcely  any  aims  in  life,  and  I  need  hardly  say,  he  was  a 
man  of  no  sort  of  influence  in  any  community. 

The  dreamers  are  to  be  found  in  every  walk  in  life.  The 
dull  and  uninterested  apprentice  who  dreams  of  the  splendors 
of  luxurious  idleness  instead  of  applying  his  energies  to  the 
business  in  hand,  makes  a  poor  mechanic  and  attributes  his 
want  of  success  in  after  life  to  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  The 
apathetic  and  listless  clerk  filled  with  thoughts  not  connected 
with  his  duties,  fails  to  command  a  better  place,  and  continues 
to  be  somebody's  drudge  through  life.  The  inactive  student, 
who  builds  castles  in  the  air  instead  of  conjugating  his  verbs, 
finds  practical  success  in  life  eluding  him,  and  he  turns  to  vine- 
gar, rails  at  fate,  and  abuses  more  successful  men.  The  scholar, 
who  lives  in  a  world  created  by  his  own  imagination,  gets  into 
a  profession  to  find  it  crowded  by  better  men,  and  turns  to  dis- 
sipation in  some  of  its  many  forms  to  relieve  his  disappointed 
egotism.  All  these  are  familiar  enough  examples  of  the  result 
of  this  unhealthy  mental  activity.  The  young  girl  who  in- 
dulges the  habit  of  day-dreaming,  and  keeps  before  her  satisfied 
imagination  the  picture  of  herself  surrounded  by  luxuries  and 
fineries  far  beyond  her  actual  lot  in  life,  in  this  manner  whiles 
away  many  an  hour  that  would  otherwise  perhaps  be  irksome, 
but  she  also  comes  to  place  a  false  value  upon  mere  show  and 
external  splendor,  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  commonplace 
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duties  and  pleasures  of  life.  She  may  perchance  try  to  realize 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  her  own  fanciful  pictures  by  little  ad- 
ventures not  approved  by  older  heads,  and  may  lose  in  a  day 
what  she  cannot  regain  in  years ;  or  it  may  be  she  is  sought 
in  marriage  by  a  worthy  and  substantial  man  in  her  own  sphere, 
and  refuses  him  because  he  cannot  place  her  amid  the  splen- 
dors her  roving  imagination  has  painted.  Her  reason  tells  her 
she  is  wrong,  her  friends  wonder  at  her  decision,  but  she  is 
haunted  by  a  vision  created  by  her  unbridled  fancy,  and  she 
lives  to  regret  the  habit  of  day-dreaming  which  thwarted  her 
destiny. 

These  things  are  not  the  result  of  fate  or  chance,  but  rather 
the  legitimate  results  of  the  dwarfing  of  the  higher  mental 
faculties  and  an  over-development  of  its  lower  powers.  Cram- 
ming and  straining  of  brains  develop  activity,  but  not  strength 
and  stability,  and  excepting  in  those  cases  where  there  are 
unusual  endowments  the  process  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  mental  squints,  moral  obliquities  and  perversions,  from 
which  the  cranks,  the  nihilfsts,  anarchists,  and  dynamiters  are 
made. 

What  is  the  cure  for  this  day-dreaming  ?  Timely  advice 
given  by  parents  and  teachers  may  do  much  to  prevent  the 
habit,  while  the  cultivation  of  other  faculties  of  the  mind  not 
directly  related  to  imagination  will  prevent  the  surrender  of 
the  individual  to  any  mental  habit  that  is  deleterious.  Educa- 
tion should  repress  tendencies  as  well  as  draw  out  powers. 
The  powers  of  observation  must  be  stimulated  by  interesting 
children  in  outdoor  amusements,  that  they  may  learn  to  love 
animals  and  flowers,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  processes 
of  nature.  I  have  observed  that  the  boys  most  interested  in 
horses,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  birds,  and  later  in  field  sports,  in 
fishing,  in  botanical  or  geological  studies,  usually  become  prac- 
tical and  efficient  men  with  well-poised  intellects.  Nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  promote  not  only  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
body,  but  also  the  symmetrical  development  of  mind,  than  an 
early  and  intimate  association  with  nature. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  all  large  cities  in  this  country^  as 
often  as  every  third  generation,  the  large  interests  and  the 
learned  professions  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  were  born 
and  bred  in  the  country.     Name  over  the  men  in  our  city  who 
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are  to-day  the  representative  men  in  business,  and  see  how  few 
were  bom  in  this  city  and  inherited  their  success. 

This  argues  that  the  luxury  and  the  temptations  of  the  city 
wreck  many  men  before  they  arrive  at  the  period  of  their 
greatest  possible  usefulness,  but  it  also  demonstrates  what  to 
me  is  as  significant  a  fact,  that  the  country  life  for  the  child  and  ' 
the  youth  develops  the  habit  of  observation  and  of  reasoning, 
which  makes  the  strongest  kind  of  a  mind.  In  England  the 
climate,  the  social  distinctions  and  differences  in  manner  of  life, 
very  materially  alter  the  case. 

It  has  been  stated  that  mind  is  distinguished  by  three  at- 
tributes— intellect,  volition,  and  feeling.  Feeling  embraces  all 
our  pleasures  and  pains.  Aside  from  muscular  feeling  and  the 
sensation  of  the  senses,  there  remains  the  large  and  important 
element  of  feeling  called  the  emotions.  The  part  played  by 
the  emotions  in  the  formation  of  character,  as  well  as  in  the 
preservation  of  bodily  health,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and 
in  any  talk  on  mental  hygiene  must  be  carefully  considered 
both  as  to  their  development,  their  direction,  and  their  control. 
That  volition  and  intellect  are  much  higher  qualities,  no  one  can 
deny,  and  yet  we  all  know  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals the  emotions  override  the  one  and  pervert  the  other. 
The  operations  of  the  will  are  something  distinct  from  our 
emotions,  yet  in  every  instance  the  primary  cause  of  the  voli- 
tion is  an  emotion. 

The  influences  of  fear,  of  desire,  of  love,  have  everything 
to  do  in  determining  our  belief.  If  we  fear  an  object,  the  evil 
it  can  do  us  is  usually  exaggerated  in  our  minds.  If  we  love 
an  object,  we  are  'proverbially  blind  to  its  defects,  or  if  we 
hate  an  object  we  are  equally  oblivious  to  the  good  qualities, 
and  thus  do  our  emotions  lord  it  over  our  intellects. 

The  anticipation  of  pleasure  or  the  desire  for  acquisition  of 
property  precedes  in  my  mind  the  determination  to  go  forth  in 
pursuit,  and  thus  our  conduct  is  largely  ruled  by  our  pleasures 
and  pains  through  our  emotions. 

Uncontrolled  emotions  strike  us  with  intellectual  blindness, 
preventing  us  for  the  moment  from  calculating  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  a  line  of  conduct,  and  in  this  state  we  are 
guilty  of  our  greatest  imprudences. 

The  emotion  of  fear  exhibits  the  greatness  of  its  power  over 
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us  by  inducing  the  most  irrational  beliefs.  I  have  known  per- 
sons to  allow  themselves  to  fall  so  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  fear  of  pain,  fear  of  sickness  or  of  death,  that  an  ordi- 
narily good  judgment  has  been  completely  overthrown,  and 
they  sought  remedies  and  means  of  relief  that  are  repugnant 
to  reason.  How  often  do  we  hear  men  revile  quack  nostrums, 
expose  the  vileness  of  some  impostor,  disclaim  all  belief  in 
clairvoyance,  mind-reading,  faith  cure,  etc.,  and  yet  when 
threatened  with  some  sickness,  or  alarmed  at  some  obscure 
sensation,  they  first  brood  over  the  matter,  then  become  ter- 
ror-stricken, and  next  seek  consolation  from  one  or  from  all  of 
these  sources  !  They  are  honest  enough  in  both  instances, 
but  have  not  the  power  or  the  skill  to  escape  the  thraldom  of 
this  emotion,  and  are  duped  and  cheated  in  their  weakness. 
Actual  experience  or  total  failure  to  secure  the  desired  result 
does  not  seem  to  deter  them  in  the  presence  of  the  next  wave 
of  terror  from  trying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

The  term  suspicion  expresses  the  operation  of  fear  on  be- 
lief. The  inception  is  an  alarm  that  disturbs  confidence,  and 
we  distrust  objects  and  persons  never  before  doubted  In  this 
state  of  mind  slight  incidents  are  looked  upon  as  ill  omens, 
foreboding  our  ruin.  As  affecting  our  conduct  toward  others 
this  form  of  fear  is  most  disastrous.  Many  slanderous  stories 
are  started  by  men  whose  morbid  suspicions  magnified  some 
trifling  act  or  look,  and  innocent  persons  are  made  to  suffer. 
It  is  our  obvious  duty,  when  we  find  ourselves  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  to  correct  by  our  judgment  the  error  this  emotion  would 
lead  us  into,  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  resist  the  impulse  to  lie  or 
to  steal. 

In  extreme  cases  of  anger  this  one  emotion  may  acquire 
such  control  of  the  individual  as  to  lead  to  words  and  to  acts 
the  most  debasing  and  calamitous.  The  falsehoods^  mistakes, 
and  confusions  growing  out  of  untrained  emotions  are  seen  in 
every  relation  of  life.  Individuals  and  races  may  differ  much 
as  to  the  kind  of  emotions  that  predominate,  even  as  the 
strength  of  an  emotion  differs  in  individuals,  and  yet  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  them  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit  and 
training.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  they  may  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  will  and  be  regulated  by  reason,  are  we  responsible 
for  their  manifestation. 
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An  acquaintance  of  mine;  whose  generous  nature  and  gen- 
uine goodness  of  heart  endears  him  to  everyone  that  knows 
him,  was  one  day  walking  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  when 
they  met  a  man  of  whom  they  had  just  been  speaking,  and 
who  had  meanly  treated  his  own  child.  Leaving  the  ladies  a 
moment  he  turned  and  struck  the  man  a  blow  that  felled  him 
to  the  ground.  Of  course  his  family  was  surprised,  and  I 
could  hardly  credit  this  statement ;  and  yet  this  placid,  evenly- 
balanced  man  told  me  he  once  in  college  became  so  angry  at  a 
fellow*student  that  murder  was  iiv  his  heart  and  almost  on  his 
hands.  That  the  horror  he  felt  as  he  contemplated  the  fact  af^ 
terward  made  him  resolutely  set  about  the  control  of  this  emo-. 
tion,  and  such  has  been  his  success  that  if  an  example  of  per- 
fect temper  were  sought  for  I  venture  to  say  he  of  all  his 
neighbors  would  be  chosen.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  old 
soldiers  that  the  best  men  in  a  charge  were  not  the  thoughtless 
ones,  nor  yet  the  bravadoes  who  never  acknowledged  fear, 
but  the  thoughtful,  well-trained  men,  who  felt  the  responsi- 
bility upon  them.     Such  men  rarely  say  they  never  felt  fear. 

There  is  a  well- authenticated  anecdote  of  a  renowned  gen- 
eral who,  on  reading  the  inscription  of  a  tombstone,  "  here 
lies  a  man  who  never  felt  fear,"  remarked,  "  then  he  never 
snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers." 

General  Grant,  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  speaks  of  a 
body  of  skulkers  from  the  raw  regiments  he  once  saw  at  a  bat- 
tle, and  says  they  undoubtedly  afterward  made  as  brave  sol- 
diers as  our  army  produced. 

How  many  merchants  and  clerks  can  you  recall  who  are 
naturally  hot-tempered  and  irascible,  and  who  have  so  trained 
themselves  to  habits  of  self-control  that  the  most  impertinent 
buyer,  the  most  patronizing  and  offensive  customer,  or  the 
most  insolent  inspector  of  goods  fails  to  develop  the  slightest 
outward  manifestation  of  anger.  How  many  times  have  you 
felt  the  tender  passion  rising  within  you,  when  your  reason 
said  it  would  be  madness  to  allow  it,  and  your  will  has  been 
strong  enough  to  stifle  it.  Sentimental  people  are  always 
making  excuses  for  those  who  fail  to  govern  their  emotions, 
and  are  constantly  saying,  **  Poor  fellow,  he  cannot  help  it ; 
he  was  born  so."  Do  not  believe  this.  The  emotions  are  not 
beyond  our  control. 
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Failure,  complete  or  in  part,  must  suggest  to  us  that  our 
bodies  are  not  right,  that  the  brain  is  in  some  way  being  inter* 
fered  with  in  its  action.  In  this  case,  having  set  our  livers  in 
order,  and  having  coaxed  the  digestion  back  to  duty,  and  hav- 
ing secured  sleep  and  food,  if  we  then  fail  to  maintain  our  con- 
trol, after  an  honest  effort,  we  may  seriously  apprehend  the 
approach  of  disease. 

One  man  may  have  a  more  excitable  temper  than  another, 
may  be  generally  more  emotional,  but  if  he  cannot  (mind,  I  do 
not  say  will  not)  control  himself — if  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his 
emotions — then  he  is  either  imbecile,  delirious,  or  crazy.  He 
ought  to  be  properly  cared  for,  either  as  an  imbecile  who  does 
not  know  enough,  or  as  a  sick  man  who  cannot  exercise  the 
powers  God  gave  him. 

Narcotics,  which  disturb  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  stimu- 
lants, which  pervert  its  action,  are  potent  causes  not  only  of 
bodily  disease,  but  also,  through  their  direct  effect  on  the  brain, 
of  abnormal  sensations  and  feelings,  and  then  of  excited  emo- 
tions. 

\A  friend  of  mine,  the  embodiment  of  goodness,  became  a 
dyspeptic,  and  still  he  would  dine  out  ever}'  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  the  result  being  that  every  Monday 
he  had  to  be  avoided,  for  his  temper  bore  an  exact  ratio  to  his 
digestion. 

I  am  often  besought  to  repair  frail  bodies  with  the  remark, 
"I  am  getting  so  cross  no  one  can  live  with  me."  All  this 
goes  to  show  that  extited,  uncontrolled  emotions  mean  bad 
hygienic  conditions,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  look  sharp  that  the 
body  is  in  perfect  health,  and  then  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  acquirement  of  a  habit  of  control.  Persons  who  are  not 
trained  to  this  habit  in  youth  suffer  incalculably  because  they 
when  young  are  unstable,  unmindful  of  other's  feelings,  and 
therefore  troublesome  and  are  avoided,  while  later  in  life,  un- 
less through  the  blessing  of  some  bitter  experience  they  are 
made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  training  themselves,  they  fail  to 
attain  the  places  their  other  mental  faculties  entitle  them  to. 

A  curious  law  regarding  the  emotions  is  this :  They  have  a 
regular  period  of  rise,  of  climax,  and  of  subsidence.  At  the 
climax  our  volition  and  will  seem  to  be  in  abeyance,  hence  our 
success  in  preventing  this  disaster  must  largely  depend  upon 
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our  alertness  in  putting  on  the  brakes  early.  We  may  justly 
be  blamed  if  we  fail  to  do  this.  As  in  law  I  may  not  be  made 
to  suffer  lo^s  because  of  another  man's  failure  in  duty,  so  in  so- 
ciety I  must  not  be  made  the  loser  because  another  man  does 
not  control  his  emotion  of  anger  or  desire  for  revenge  so  as  to 
interfere  with  my  happiness  and  peace  of  mind.  I  have  no 
patience  with  sane  and  well  people  who  constantly  wound  the 
feelings  of  others  and  shock  the  sensibilities  by  explosions  of 
temper.  Uncontrolled  temper  is  certainly  as  bad  for  the  com- 
munity as  is  lying  or  petty  theft,  and  is  more  detrimental  to 
the  mental  organism  of  the  individual. 

Of  this  question  of  the  emotions  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  practical  application  to  our  needs  as  a  civilized  race 
in  respect  to  our  health. 

I  have  emphasized  the  dependency  of  the  mind  upon  a 
healthy  brain,  a  generally  sound  body  ;  but  I  am  sure  we 
may,  with  stronger  emphasis,  declare  that  the.  body  has  an 
equal  dependency  upon  the  mind. 

Take  the  commonest  examples  of  the  result  of  mental 
energy  upon  physical  power  and  endurance.  The  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  will  compel  the  most 
ordinary  body  to  feats  of  strength  that  no  one  supposed  possible. 
The  tender  love  of  the  mother  stimulates  her  will  to  endure 
fatigue,  loss  of  sleep,  and  pain,  that  would  seem  incredible. 

Or  take  examples  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  emotions  upon 
bodily  functions.  How  does  a  great  mental  shock  or  sudden 
fear  blanch  the  face  and  cause  the  perspiration  to  ooze  from 
every  pore,  and  even  cause  the  blood  to  recede  from  the  brain 
till  we  faint  into  unconsciousness  !  How  do  the  tears  flow  at 
a  pathetic  sight  or  tale,  or  how  does  mere  nervousness  affect 
the  kidneys  !  How  does  worry  or  almost  any  mental  emotion 
interfere  with  the  digestion,  and  if  persisted  in,  induce  the 
habit  of  dyspepsia !  So,  also,  the  thought  of  a  good  dinner 
makes  the  hungry  boy's  mouth  water,  and  the  thought  of  her 
lover  sends  a  glow  of  warmth  to  the  cheek  of  the  maiden.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  so  concentrate  your  thoughts  upon  an  object 
that  you  will  be  wholly  unconscious  of  considerable  muscular 
effort,  as  in  table-turning  tricks  and  in  planchette.  You  may 
imagine  you  are  about  to  suffer  pain  in  a  given  member,  and 
think  of  it  till  pain  actually  copies.     Very  few  medical  students 
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go  through  their  course  of  study  without  experiencing  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  they  read  about.  Every  physician 
expects  to  examine  the  heart  of  his  medical  student,  and  some- 
times to  find  it  irregular  in  its  beat  and  actually  giving  symp- 
toms of  disease,  because  the  attention  has  been  so  long  fixed 
upon  this  organ.  Expectant  attention  may  so  obliterate,  not 
only  our  special  senses,  but  also  our  volition,  that  we  become 
automatic  and  subject  to  another's  command,  as  is  seen  in  mes- 
merism. Grief,  anxiety,  fear,  and  even  hate,  not  only  trans- 
form our  countenances  and  change  our  demeanor,  but  also 
interfere  with  bodily  function  so  as  to  prevent  nutrition  and 
induce  disease. 

Predominating  intellectual  work  and  continued  nervous  ex- 
citement so  alter  bodily  conditions  as  even  to  change  the  type 
of  a  race  and  modify  the  diseases  it  is  subject  to.  It  has  been 
observed  by  physicians  for  years  past,  that  many  new  and 
some  hitherto  rare  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  have  become 
very  common,  and  that  the  type  of  many  of  the  common  dis- 
orders of  the  body  has  materially  changed,  so  that  diseases 
that  were  known  by  our  forefathers  and  accurately  described 
by  them,  have  a  totally  different  aspect  as  to  symptoms,  cause, 
and  requirements  in  the  matter  of  management.  The  old  say- 
ing, "  feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever,**  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
practice  common  in  earlier  times  of  treating  people  with  fevers 
and  inflammations,  by  a  low  diet  and  generally  depleting 
management,  a  course  which  to-day  would  kill  nine  patients 
out  of  ten.  We  get  but  slightly  better  results  in  the  treatment 
of  the  commoner  affections  of  the  body,  such  as  fevers,  inflam- 
mations, and  consumption,  than  did  our  forefathers  with  all  their 
crude  ideas,  and  with  all  their  accumulated  knowledge  and 
scientific  attainments.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  human  body,  brought  about  by  an 
over-developed  and  preponderating  nervous  organization. 

The. many  inventions  which  man  has  sought  out,  the  in- 
genious and  marvellous  devices  which  almost  annihilate  space, 
tend  to  develop,  not  particularly  his  body,  which  becomes  ever 
less  vigorous  under  artiflcial  conditions,  but  the  brain  ;  and  the 
nerves  are  kept  in  such  a  state  of  tension  that  but  slight  bodily 
disturbances  cause  mental  and  nervous  phenomena  unheard  of 
in  olden  times. 
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The  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  all  tend  to  mental 
activity  and  bodily  rest,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  an  overtaxed 
brain  and  a  constantly  excited  nervous  organization  should 
make  the  body  more  vulnerable  to  disease.  Take,  for  example, 
the  merchant  who  at  middle  life,  mainly  by  his  own  exertions, 
finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  business  which  requires  un- 
remitting attention  and  great  energy  to  keep  it  abreast  with 
the  demands  of  the  times,  and  let  him  from  exposure  contract 
pneumonia,  does  any  one  suppose  his  chances  are  as  good  as 
those  of  the  country  grocer  with  the  same  disease  ?  Does  any 
one  suppose  his  chances  would  be  worth  anything  under  the 
old  system  of  bleeding  and  general  depletion  which  our  fore- 
fathers practised,  and  with  fair  success  too,  upon  the  same 
disease. 

The  cause  of  much  of  the  formation,  decay,  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  is  in  the  many  inventions  of  man  whereby  he  keeps 
his  nervous  System  in  a  perpetual  state  of  tension,  and  is 
robbed  of  necessary  repose.  Nature  seems  to  exact  time  for 
rest  and  for  repair  of  wasted  energy  after  mental  work,  as  well 
as  after  bodily  labor.  I  do  not  refer  to  sleep  alone,  but  to  a 
change  of  occupation  and  interest  which  shall  bring  into  play 
a  new  set  of  faculties. 

The  laborer  rests  while  he  reads  or  studies,  the  banker  rests 
and  keeps  his  mental  powers  at  their  best  by  devoting  certain 
hours  to  literature  or  to  science,  while  the  preacher  does  more 
effective  work  if  he  mingles  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  with 
business  men.  The  better  class  of  public  entertainments  has 
its  place  not  only  as  a  matter  of  education,  but  as  a  means  of 
breaking  in  upon  minds  that  are  kept  in  a  single  channel  of 
thought  until  the  brain  is  weary  from  over-tension.  Indeed, 
the  whole  subject  of  amusements  comes  in  here  for  considera- 
tion, and  I  am  confident  if  more  attention  could  be  paid  to  it, 
there  would  be  far  less  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  new  dis- 
ease, American  nervousness. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  country  doctors,  as  a  class,  outlive 
every  other  class  of  men.  And  yet  no  life  is  so  exciting,  so 
full  of  peril,  of  anxiety,  and  responsibility,  and  upon  which 
the  demands  are  so  exacting,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  sol- 
dier in  time  of  war.  He  meets  single-handed  and  alone  the 
enemy,  he  calculates  his  chances  of  success  or  failure  with  the 
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feeling  of  responsibility  which  can  only  be  felt  where  human 
life  is  at  stake.  He  is  daily  confronted  by  emergencies  which 
call  for  his  best  eflforts,  and  for  all  his  steadiness  of  nerve 
and  coolness  of  judgment  He  knows  that  sometimes  the  dis- 
ease is  fatal,  and  that  he  will  be  blamed  even  though  he  has 
done  his  full  duty,  and  that  often  his  best  achievements  will 
not  be  appreciated. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  his  well-known  immunity 
from  contagion  and  his  long  life  ?  It  is  that  he  combines  bod- 
ily exercise  with  mental  work,  that  he  is  much  in  the  open  air, 
and  that  he  finds  relief  and  relaxation  in  considering  the  lesser 
and  insignificant  ailments,  while  carrying  the  responsibility  of 
graver  conditions,  and  that  thus  there  is  relaxation  of  the  men- 
tal tension. 

Many  a  useful  life  is  hastened  to  premature  ending  by  the 
constantly  overstrained  and  exhausted  condition  of  nerve  force 
caused  by  continuous  weeks  of  business  with  hasty  meals,  by 
telegrams  and  telephones  that  interrupt  hours  that  ought  to  be 
set  aside  for  repose,  the  needless  noises  of  the  city,  and  by 
nights  of  imperfect  sleep,  often  disturbed  by  noisy  brawlers 
and  hideous  sounds.  How  much  resisting  power  can  there  be 
in  men  living  under  such  conditions  when  an  epidemic  comes, 
and  there  are  the  germs  of  cholera  or  malaria  in  the  air  they 
breathe  ? 

We  know  that  perfectly  healthy  tissues  and  rich  blood  do 
not  furnish  the  best  conditions  for  the  growth  and  reproduction 
of  disease  germs,  even  in  life,  if  the  germs  lodge  within  the 
body.  The  blood,  being  a  vitalized  fluid,  has  the  power  of 
appropriating  its  own  nutrition,  and  of  throwing  off  waste  and 
deleterious  matter.  If,  however,  from  any  nerve  innervation, 
caused  by  fear,  by  anxiety,  or  by  exhaustion,  the  secretions 
are  perverted  and  unhealthy,  and  the  membranes  relaxed,  then 
the  lodgment  of  the  germ  of  pestilence  is  followed  by  the  rapid 
development  of  disease.  A  well-poised  nervous  system  i§  the 
best  security  against  dyspepsia.  Abunc^nt  and  healthy  gastric 
juice  is  never  secreted  during  ^reat  nervous  strain  or  emotional 
excitement.  Both  Koch  and  Klein,  have  lately  show^n  that 
even  the  comma  bacillus,  the  infectious  element  of  cholera,  can- 
not live  in  perfectly  healthy  gastric  juice.  If  this  is  true  con- 
cerning the  much-dreaded  germ  of  cholera,  it  is  certainly  true 
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of  less  noxious  germs.  In  a  time  of  prevailing  sickness  of 
any  kind,  but  especially  in  epidemics  dependent  upon  disease 
germs,  the  timid,  the  nervously  exhausted  and  overtaxed,  fall 
first,  while  men  with  healthy  digestions  and  stable  nerves  go 
about  with  comparative  impunity.  Despite  all  our  recently 
acquired  knowledge  of  spores  in  the  air,  fungi,  bacilli,  and 
other  microscopic  organisms  in  the  water  we  drink  and  the 
food  we  eat,  it  is  still  true  that  some  of  us  continue  to  live, 
though  we  cannot  escape  their  contact,  and  the  explanation  is 
that  we  have  the  nervous  energy  to  supply  our  tissues  with  the 
power  of  resistance. 

Obviously,  then,  the  preparation  we  should  make  to  resist 
an  epidemic  such  as  cholera,  is  not  only  proper  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, but  also,  and  I  may  say  chiefly,  that  attention  to 
mental  hygiene,  which  alone  can  secure  immunity.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  nearly  all  forms  of  mental  disturbance,  and 
even  mental  trouble,  are  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  dyspep- 
sia, and  the  sufferers  attribute  their  nervousness  to  bad  diges- 
tion oftener  than  to  all  other  causes.  The  truth  is,  the  indiges- 
tion is  the  result,  not  the  cause,  and  if  these  persons  leave  their 
cares,  their  anxieties,  and  all  the  harassments  of  civilization, 
and.  go  into  the  woods  and  camp  out,  they  will  be  able  in  less 
than  a  week  to  eat  with  zest,  and  to  digest  without  trouble  al- 
most anything  at  hand. — American  Journal  of  Insanity. 


PRESERVATION   OF   OUR  FORESTS. 


By  Francis  Parkman. 


There  are  reasons  entirely  independent  of  economic  value 
which  make  the  preservation  of  our  forests  a  matter  of  prime 
importance,  and  would  make  their  ruin  a  national  calamity.  It 
is  not  that  they  have  much  influence  on  the  rainfall.  Those 
who  hold  that  they  do  so  mistake  effect  for  cause.  The  rain 
produces  the  forest,  and  not  the  forest  the  rain.  A  forest 
growth  may  not  of  necessity  follow  an  adequate  supply  of 
moisture,  but  the  supply  of  moisture  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
32 
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tion  of  it.  The  utility  of  forests,  aside  from  their  marketable 
value,  lies  in  their  power  not  to  cause  the  rainfall,  but  to  reg- 
ulate its  distribution.  In  this  they  are  of  incalculable  benefit. 
When  they  cover  the  ground  about  the  sources  of  great  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  the  porous  soil,  with  its  mosses  and  its  ac- 
cumulations of  fallen  leaves,  acts  as  a  vast  sponge  to  retain  and 
slowly  deliver  the  water  that  falls  from  the  clouds  in  the  form 
of  rain  or  snow.  When  the  sheltering  trees  are  destroyed  and 
the  ground  is  laid  bare,  all  the  water  runs  oflf  at  once :  the 
brooks  that  had  before  flowed  continuously  and  with  compara- 
tive regularity  become  roaring  torrents  in  spring  and  dry  chan- 
nels in  summer,  while  the  rivers  that  depend  on  these  sources 
of  supply  swell  into  freshets  at  one  season  and  shrink  into  in- 
significance at  another. 

The  recent  destructive  floods  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  nota- 
bly along  the  River  Po,  with  all  the  misery  they  have  brought, 
are  ascribed,  and  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  the  partial  denuda- 
tion of  the  mountainous  country  about  the  sources  of  streams. 
The  arid  and  comparatively  valueless  condition  of  certain  parts 
of  Spain  is  due  to  similar  causes.  It  is  for  us  to  see,  while 
there  is  yet  time,  that  similar  evils  do  not  fall  upon  us.  That 
wonderful  region  of  the  West  known  as  the  Great  Divide  gives 
birth  to  the  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Columbia,  the 
Colorado,  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte.  The  preservation 
of  its  sheltering  forests  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  the  regions 
watered  by  these  rivers.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  different  de- 
gree, of  the  sources  of  many  lesser  streams  within  our  national 
territory.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson,  the  source 
of  the  river  and  its  whole  course  lie  within  the  limits  of  one 
State,  and  the  local  government  is  therefore  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. If  New  York  should  permit  the  Adirondack  forests  to 
be  destroyed,  she,  and  she  alone,  would  be  answerable  for  the 
consequences.  But,  in  most  cases,  our  great  rivers  rise  in  one 
or  more  States  or  Territories,  to  flow  through  or  by  the  domain 
of  others  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  Here  the  State  authorities 
are  powerless,  and,  if  the  remedy  is  to  be  applied  at  all,  it  must 
be  applied  by  the  Federal  Government.  Momentous  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  demands  care- 
ul  consideration  of  them. — jfune  Atlantic. 
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THE  DANGER  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  FROM 
THE  UPTURNING  OF  THE  SOIL  IN  WARM 
WEATHER." 


By  C.    W.   Chancellor,   M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of 
Maryland,  and  Others. 


Baltimore,  April  21,  1885. 

General  Felix  Agnus,  Publisher  Baltimore  American  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  communication  requesting  my  opinion 
"  in  regard  to  the  danger  to  the  public  health  from  the  upturn- 
ing of  the  soil  in  the  streets  of  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing gas-pipes  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  if  dangerous, 
whether  any  means  could  be  used  to  avert  the  danger,  short  of 
absolute  prohibition/'  is  received. 

My  opinion  on, this  subject  was  recorded  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  March  27,  1885, 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  Chesapeake  Gas  Company  should 
'<  proceed  with  all  despatch  to  build  the  necessary  works  and 
lay  the  necessary  mains  (fifty  miles)  to  supply  gas  to  con- 
sumers "  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  it  would  tend  to  endanger 
the  public  health,  especially  should  there  be  a  simultaneous 
tearing  up  of  the  streets  from  curb  to  curb. 

As  to  the  course  the  company  intend  to  pursue  in  this 
matter,  I  am  not  fully  advised ;  but  whenever  it  shall  appear 
that  they  are  creating  a  nuisance  *'  within  the  scope  of  sanitary 
law  " — that  is  to  say,  a  nuisance  affecting  the  public  health — 
the  provisions  of  section  3,  chapter  438,  of  the  acts  of  1880 
will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Believing,  however,  that  public  improvements  are  not  so 
redundant  as  to  require  a  repressing  hand,  I  should  be  inclined, 
apart  from  any  official  connection  with  the  subject,  to  give  the 
widest  latitude  to  such  enterprises  consistent  with  the  public 
safety.  With  this  view  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  applied 
every  convenient  method  to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  under 
proper  limitations,  the  proposed  action  of  the  Chesapeake  Gas 
Company  will  tend  to  induce  disease  or  to  augment  its  severity 
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when  once  started  in  the  community ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that 
the  inquiries  made  have  led  me  to  change,  in  a  measure,  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  resolutions  above  referred  to. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  informed  that  the  company  do  not 
contemplate  any  wholesale  tearing  up  of  the  streets,  and  that 
the  most  approved  sanitary  precautions  will  be  employed,  both 
as  to  excavating  and  filling  the  trenches  ;  secondly,  I  find  that 
physicians,  sanitarians,  and  scientists  are  not  by  any  means 
agreed  that  the  work  incident  to  laying  electrical  wires  or  gas- 
mains  under  the  roadways  of  a  city  will  constitute  a  sanitary 
nuisance  ;  and,  lastly,  the  weight  of  authority  is  certainly  op- 
posed to  the  theory  that  such  a  proceeding  will  either  invite 
or  augment  disease,  if  conducted  with  reasonable  precaution. 

THE   CASE  VIEWED   FROM   A   MEDICAL   STANDPOINT. 

Three  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  New  York  City, 
viz.,  Drs.  Barker,  Loomis,  and  Sands,  say:  "We  are  very 
much  impressed  with  the  bearing  this  proposed  action  (laying 
electrical  wires  under  the  ground)  may  have  upon  the  public 
health  of  the  city,  as  a  simultaneous  tearing  up  of  the  various 
streets  and  avenues  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  city.  We  are  more  apprehensive  on  this 
subject  just  at  the  present  season  than  possibly  at. any  other 
time,  for  the  reason  that  we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  to 
have  a  visitation  of  cholera  here  during  the  summer  months." 

Professor  Christopher  Johnston,  of  this  city,  whose  opinions 
are  always  boldly  expressed,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  carry 
weight  and  respect,  says  :  "  As  a  physician,  I  think  this  tear- 
ing up  of  the  streets  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
city,  and  especially  dangerous  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a 
visit  of  cholera  this  summer."  Professors  McSherry  and 
Donaldson,  and  Drs.  H.  P.  C.  Wilson  and  Morris  concur,  I 
believe,  in  this  view. 

Professor  I.  Edmonson  Atkinson  says  :  '*  On  general  prin- 
ciples, it  is  a  bad  thing  to  do  ;  but  we  have  no  positive  assur- 
ance of  injurious  effects  resulting  from  it.  The  idea  is  merely 
theoretical." 

Dr.  P.  C.  Williams  opposes  digging  up  the  streets  when  it 
can  be  avoided  ;  but,  '*  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  he  thinks 
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it  would  not  be  so  dangerous  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  city, 
where  the  soil  is  not  saturated  with  drainage  and  filth/' 

Professor  J.  Edwin  Michael  says  :  **  On  general  principles  I 
do  not  believe  in  digging  up  the  streets  at  all ;  but  when  there 
is  a  necessity  the  work  should  be  done  quickly,  and  the  trenches 
covered  up  at  once." 

Dr.  D.  W.  Cathell  says:  "The  danger  has  been  greatly 
magnified  and  highly  colored.  The  city  is  always  tearing  up 
the  streets,  and  one  seldom  hears  of  complaint  being  made  that 
it  has  caused  a  great  amount  of  sickness.  We  are  bound  to 
have  some  sickness  when  the  warm  weather  thaws  the  ground, 
and  we  will  have  it  whether  the  streets  are  dug  up  or  not." 

FROM   A   SANITARY   STANDPOINT. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  have  recently  adopted 
resolutions  to  the  effect  ''  that  while  ordinary  excavations  for 
laying  gas-  and  wat^- pipes  (that  is,  excavations  made  in  detail 
and  covered  immediately),  would  not  be  a  source  of  danger, 
the  scheme  for  placing  all  the  various  telegraph,  telephone,  mes- 
senger, and  electric  companies*  wires  under  ground  (simultane- 
ously) would  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
city." 

In  a  personal  interview  with  Professor  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.D. , 
a  leading  sanitary  authority  in  this  country,  and  for  fourteen 
years  President  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  tearing  up  the  streets  to  lay  electric 
wires  or  gas-mains  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  public 
health,  and  could  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year  with  entire 
impunity.  He  thought  that  extensive  excavations,  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  such  as  would  be  required  for  large  sewers 
or  tunnels,  might  give  rise  to  malarial  troubles,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  would  ensue  from  digging  trenches  three  or  four  feet  in 
depth.  Any  danger  that  might  arise  could  readily  be  over- 
come by  the  proper  application  of  disinfectants. 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayre,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  in  Bellevue  Medical  College,  New  York,  and  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Health  Department  of  thje  city, 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  recently  interviewed  by  a  re- 
porter of  the  New  York  Herald  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
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scheme  for  laying  electric  wires  under  the  streets  in  New  York, 
and  had  unhesitatingly  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  evil  to 
the  public  health  would  result  from  such  a  proceeding.  No 
sickness  had  ever  occurred,  to  his  knowledge,  from  laying  gas- 
or  water-pipes.  The  earth  from  a  round  hole  or  a  square  hole 
was  as  poisonous  as  that  from  a  trench,  yet  no  voice  has  been 
raised  against  excavations  for  telegraph-poles,  elevated  rail- 
roads, basements  or  cellars,  which  latter  are  often  carried  to  a 
depth  that  might,  in  a  soil  saturated  with  foul  drainage,  be 
considered  dangerous.  He  thought  that  filth  on  the  surface  of 
the  streets,  alleys,  and  back  yards  was  much  more  liable  to  en- 
gender and  spread  disease  than  any  excavation  of  the  streets. 
If  the  soil  under  the  roadways  is  full  of  poisonous  gases,  they 
will  necessarily  escape  to  the  surface,  since  no  pavement  is  air- 
tight. Should  heat  evolve  these  latent  gases,  they  will  escape 
whenever  the  surface  and  subsoil  are  warmed  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  possibly  in  a  more  dangerous  form  than  if  the 
earth  were  subjected  to  the  free  action'  of  atmospheric  air, 
which  is  Nature's  great  purifier. 

The  **  craze"  about  cholera  Dr.  Sayre  thought  nonsense. 
We  can't  stop  public  improvements  in  anticipation  of  disease. 
The  cholera  may  or  may  not  reach  our  shores  this  year.  If 
our  cities  are  ripe  for  the  disease,  keeping  gases  imprisoned 
under  the  pavements,  even  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
would  not  retard  its  progress  one  instant.  It  would  probably 
be  better  to  afford  them  a  free  exit  when  the  disease  does  not 
prevail,  in  order  to  be  better  prepared  for  it  when  it  does 
come.  In  his  judgment  no  injury  to  the  public  health  would 
arise  from  laying  gas-pipes  at  any  season  of  the  year,  if  done 
under  proper  sanitary  regulations. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate,  the  well-known  sanitary  engineer 
and  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Sanitary  Protective  League, 
was  next  seen.  He  agreed  in  the  main  with  Professors  Chand- 
ler and  Sayre,  but  hesitated  to  express  an  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  effect  of  laying  pipes  in  Baltimore,  as  he  did  not  know 
the  conditions  of  soil,  temperature,  etc.  In  regard  to  laying 
the  electric  wires  under  the  streets  in  New  York,  he  said  : 
''  Most  undoubtedly  the  plan  can  be  carried  out.  It  has  been 
done  in  many  cities  in  Europe  without  endangering  the  health 
of  citizens.     Why  should  it  not  be  tried  here  as  well  ?"     He 
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further  said  :  '*  I  concur  with  you  that  the  copious  use  of  dis- 
infectants, fumigation,  etc.,  would  be  a  wise  precaution,  and 
that  the  trenches  should  be  refilled  and  covered  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  there  is  any  apprehension  of  evil  results  from  ex- 
posure of  the  upturned  soil  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
work  might  as  well  be  done  at  night,  which  would  materially 
diminish  any  danger  to  health  that  might  result  from  the  exca- 
vations." 

Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  editor  of  the  New  York  SANITARIAN,  the 
oldest  sanitary  journal  in  this  country,  treated  the  subject 
in  his  usual  clear  and  comprehensive  way.  He  said  :  '^  It  seems 
to  be  a  popular  opinion,  at  least,  that  the  soil  of  Baltimore  and 
New  York  is  so  filthy  that  if  turned  up  in  any  amount,  however 
insignificant,  during  warm  weather,  the  emanations  therefrom 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  That  the  soil  of 
Baltimore — an  unsewered  city,  riddled  with  privy-vaults  and 
cess-pits — is  filthy  to  a  very  great  extent,  there  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  any  room  for  question.  But  that  the  superficial 
stratum,  to  a  depth  not  greater  than  three  or  four  feet,  is  in  any 
such  dangerous  condition  I  very  much  doubt.  For  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  street  pavements  are  far  from  being 
impervious,  and  that  near  the  surface  the  soakage  from  rain- 
water— all  the  more  in  the  absence  of  sewers  to  carry  off  the 
surface-water — is  a  means  of  cleansing  the  soil.  The  real 
danger  of  foul  air  in  the  city  soil  lies  deeper  than  four  feet — to 
about  a  level  with  or  near  the  depth  of  the  cellar  floors. 

"  No  case  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  recall  any  on  record,  where  dangerous  consequences 
have  resulted  from  such  exposure  of  the  soil  as  that  about 
which  you  consult  me.  In  several  recorded  investigations  of 
the  composition  of  ground-air  at  various  depths  below  the  sur- 
face, evidence  is  wholly  wanting  of  any  dangerous  conditions 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface.  A  slight  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  and  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have  been 
found  in  sojne  cases,  but  to  my  knowledge  in  no  case  to  a 
dangerous  extent.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  excep- 
tions where  the  ground-air  is  pent  up  by  retaining  conditions, 
and  where  its  sudden  liberation  might  be  dangerous  to  some 
extent.  To  meet  any  such  possibilities  I  would  advise  a  strict 
conformity  to  the  sanitary  precautions  which  you  suggest,  viz., 
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fumigation,  the  free  use  of  the  solutions  of  the  chlorides,  etc. 
These  measures,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  destroy  any 
organic  matter  that  might  be  present  in  the  soil." 


THE   VIEWS   OF   SCIENTISTS. 

Huxley  says :  '*  By  the  exposure  of  fresh  surfaces  of  pol- 
luted water  (or  soil)  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  or- 
ganic matter  is  oxidized,  and  may  be  eventually  converted 
into  products  which  are  perfectly  harmless." 

Mr.  C.  T.  Kingzett,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain,  and  author  of  "  Nature's  Hy- 
giene," says:  **The  mere  rapid  oxidation  of  organic  matter 
(in  upturned  earth)  is  a  comparatively  innocuous  process,  and 
it  is  only  when  that  normal  process  of  change  is  substituted  or 
accompanied  by  putrefaction  that  danger  arises.  The  mere 
presence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate danger  to  the  neighborhood ;  because,  supposing  the 
soil  to  be  of  a  porous  nature  and  in  free  contact  with  the  air, 
the  organic  matter  is  very  readily  oxidized  into  innocent  com- 
pounds, that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  disease  is  concerned." 

Dr.  Angus  Smith,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  England,  in  his  work  on  "  Air  and  Rain,"  page 
507,  remarks :  *'  If  soil  anects  the  atmosphere,  how  does  it 
happen  that  it  is  such  an  excellent  disinfectant  ?  Substances 
are  not  purified  in  the  air  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  soil.  If  we  throw  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  its 
compound  with  ammonia  on  a  few  inches  of  soil,  it  passes 
through,  oxidized,  in  a  few  minutes ;  we  obtain  such  an  ac- 
tion in  the  air  only  in  great  volumes,  although  in  the  end  the 
work  done  may  be  better  for  its  purpose." 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to 
overload  even  gravelly  or  porous  soils,  which  oxidize  the  most 
rapidly.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  possible,  in  a  given  case,  to  have 
more  organic  matter  than,  under  existing  circumstances,  ad- 
mits of  oxidation  in  a  certain  time ;  putrefaction  is  the  first 
result,  and  this  may  lead  on  to  intermittent  fever  or  some 
other  disease.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  that  the  exposure  of 
tlie  soil  to  atmospheric  air  increases  greatly  the  oxidation  of 
organic  matters,  and  so  removes  the  results  of  putrefaction, 
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which  all  physicians  and  sanitarians  (who  have  escaped  the 
prevailing  disease  of  germiphobia)  suppose  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  evil  in  impure  earth.  It  is  by  every  one  accepted  that 
where  there  is  no  decomposition  there  is  no  fever,  and  that  the 
most  unhealthy  marshes,  pestilent  with  fevers,  may  be  ren- 
dered quite  innocuous  by  drainage  and  by  drying  the  soil. 

The  public  at  large  have  been  very  much  misguided  by 
the  word  '*  germs."  If  it  were  true  that  germs  constitute  the 
contagium  of  disease,  then  it  devolves  on  the  germ  theorists 
to  explain  the  escape  of  any  one  individual  from  such  an  all- 
pervading  contagium.  In  the  air  we  breathe,  in  all  that  we 
eat  and  drink  and  touch  and  lie  on  we  are  continually  exposed 
to  the  reception  of  germs.  Bacteria  and  various  germs  have 
been  detected  on  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  of 
the  mucous  passages  open  to  the  air.  They  are  found  in  myr- 
iads on  the  tongue  and  in  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  in  the  nose 
and  throat,  and  all  through  the  alimentary  canal,  into  which 
myriads  are  poured  with  our  food  and  drink.  In  short,  the 
whole  of  the  higher  organisms  are  interpenetrated  perpetually 
with  the  germs  of  the  lower  fungi,  and  these  develop  without 
much  disturbance  of  health.  The  very  ubiquity  of  germs  is 
the  most  telling  argument  against  the  theory  which  attributes 
infectious  diseases  to  the  action  of  such  germ-life.  "The  ori- 
gin of  these  diseases  is,"  as  Dr,  Drysdale  says,  **  hidden  in  the 
night  of  time,"  and  although  we  may  circumscribe  the  area  of 
their  operation,  we  can  never  hope  to  divest  communities  of 
them  as  long  as  man  is  a  social  animal. 

In  dealing  with  a  question  of  so  much  public  importance, 
I  have  been,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Letheby,  "anxious  that 
none  of  the  facts  should  be  perverted,  and  that  no  hasty  or  in- 
genious hypothesis,  without  solid  foundation,  should  take  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind.  In  the  conduct  of  inquiries  like 
this,  there  should  be  a  calm,  a  full  and  a  candid  examination 
of  all  the  facts.  We  should  endeavor  to  study  the  phenomena 
in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  apply  to  them  the  tests  of  sound 
induction.  Rash  opinions,  badly  asserted  and  tenaciously  heldy 
though  they  may  force  themselves  on  public  attention,  rarely 
lead  to  useful  results ;  and  while  they  have  their  hold  on  the 
popular  mind,  they  seriously  hinder  the  progress  of  real 
knowledge." — Baltimore  American,  April  22,  1885, 
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CLIMATE  AND  INTELLECT.* 


By  Chaklbs  Dudley  Warner. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  about  the  effect  of  climate 
upon  intellect,  and  not  much  of  the  effect  of  intellect  upon  cli* 
mate,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  of  the  power  in  mental  activity  to 
resist  or  control  climatic  influences.  Some  philosophers  have 
held  that  there  is  an  occult  sympathy  between  mind  and  mat* 
ter,  and  that  a  great  accumulation  of  mind  upon  one  point — 
that  is  to  say,  the  direction  of  a  strong  current  of  desire  for  or 
against  some  operation  of  nature — would  be  effective.  For  in- 
stance, if  all  the  people  in  a  wide  district  suffering  under 
drought  should  unite  in  a  common  longing,  a  sincere  mental 
struggle,  for  rain,  that  nature  would  feel  the  subtle  influence 
through  all  its  being,  and  rain  would  come.  Unfortunately 
the  experiment  has  never  been  tried,  for  common  consent  at 
any  moment  never  has  been  attained — there  is  always  some- 
body who  has  hay  out. 

But  this,  at  least,  we  can  say,  that  it  is  safer  to  have  the  de- 
sire of  the  general  mind  in  the  right  direction.  Now  two  of 
the  vulgar  notions  of  this  latitude  are  that  we  need  **  bracing 
up,"  and  that  snow  is  a  useful  product,  consequently  that  the 
more  severe  cold  weather  we  have  and  the  more  snow,  the 
better  off  we  are.  And  people  go  on  believing  this  to  their 
deaths  every  year.  As  to  snow,  there  is  a  sentimental  notion 
of  its  beauty  as  well  as  of  its  utility.  And  a  good  deal  can  be 
said  for  it  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  But  we  are  not 
placed  in  this  stern  world  merely  to  indulge  our  sensuousness. 
We  are  put  here  to  make  the  most  of  our  powers,  in  view  of  a 
hereafter ;  and  long  life  is  a  duty,  besides  being,  in  the  Old 
Testament  view,  a  reward  of  virtue.  It  is  probably  necessary 
to  have  snow  at  the  poles  in  order  to  keep  the  poles  cool,  and 
insure  a  proper  circulation  and  change  of  air  round  the  globe, 

*£xtract  from  Harper's  Magazine  for  April,  1885. 
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just  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  equator  so  hot  that  it  is  as 
unpleasant  to  sit  on  it  as  on  a  kitchen  stove.  Snow,  indeed, 
might  do  little  harm  in  a  land  where  the  sun  never  shope. 
But  in  this  region,  where  the  sun  does  shine,  where  half  the 
winter  days  are  clear,  the  only  effect  of  the  presence  of  snow 
is  to  fill  the  atmosphere  with  chilling  moisture,  lung  fever, 
pneumonia,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  pleasanter  the  weather, 
the  more  sunshine  we  have ;  with  snow  on  the  ground,  the 
worse  is  our  condition.  And  yet  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  this 
with  people.  They  are  wedded  to  traditional  ideas  and  full  of 
prejudice,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  convince  them  that  snow 
in  this  region  is  harmful.  It  does  no  good  to  demonstrate  to 
them  that  but  for  snow  we  should  have  a  royal  winter  clin^ate. 
On  a  small  scale  we  see  occasionally  what  it  might  be.  There 
were  such  days  in  January  last.  The  snow  had  disappeared, 
the  sun  shone  with  the  light,  but  not  the  heat  (like  an  electric 
lamp)  of  May,  and  the  air  was  pure,  exhilarating,  but  not  damp 
and  grave-like.  It  would  have  been  perfect  but  for  the  chill 
that  came  down  from  the  vast  snow-fields  of  Canada,  where 
cold  and  snow  are  worshipped  and  fSted  all  winter.  And  yet, 
after  such  experience,  people,  convinced,  go  back  to  snow. 
The  ignorance  of  this  scientific  age  is  discouraging. 

The  other  vulgar  notion  is  that  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  extreme  cold  for  months  does  a  person  good — braces  him 
up.  It  must  be  admitted  that  up  to  a  certain  point  any  strug- 
gle or  trial  is  invigorating  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
But  we  see  what  too  much  indulgence  in  this  leads  to.  The 
Esquimau  is  but  little  raised  above  the  polar  bear  and  the  seal. 
His  whole  existence  is  just  an  effort  to  keep  alive,  to  get  blub- 
ber and  skins  enough  to  generate  and  keep  in  his  body  vital 
heat.  He  can  think  of  nothing  else  ;  he  has  room  for  no  other 
mental  effort.  We  see  the  same  thing  in  the  diaries  and  ac- 
counts of  the  polar  exploration  fanatics.  It  would  be  the  most 
painful  reading  in  the  world  if  it  were  not  so  monotonous. 
Each  one  tells  exactly  the  same  story — the  story  of  his  phys- 
ical struggle  to  keep  alive  with  the  thermometer  fifty  degrees 
below  zero.  Soon  the  mind  has  no  other  occupation  than  this 
struggle.  It  almost  ceases  to  work  in  any  other  direction. 
This  is  interesting  to  us  at  first  as  a  study  of  the  capacity  of 
the  human  organism  to  resist  the  unrestrained  attacks  of  na- 
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ture.  The  experience  of  a  person  who  should  in  this  latitude, 
in  winter,  retire  to  an  ice-house,  with  a  hatchet  and  a  supply 
of  frozen  hash,  a  whale-oil  lamp,  and  a  fur  overcoat  and  body- 
bag,  and  sit  on  the  ice  in  the  darkness,  and  record  his  feelings, 
the  gradual  lowering  of  the  vital  powers,  the  concentration  of 
the  mind  upon  the  numbness  of  his  legs,  would  doubtless  have  a 
physiological  interest.  But  the  second  experimenter  would 
not  interest  his  readers  so  much  as  the  first  with  his  narrative. 


Rate  of  Increase  of  Negro  Population.— Such  being 
the  history  of  the  negroes  in  ante-bellum  days,  when  they  were 
property,  and  when  every  consideration  of  self-interest  prompted 
their  owners  to  watch  over  their  health,  to  encourage  child- 
bearing,  and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  children,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  this  careless,  improvident,  igno- 
rant race,  thrown  suddenly  upon  its  own  resources,  should  at 
once,  or  within  a  generation,  take  on  a  rate  of  increase  more 
rapid  than  before  emancipation  ?  The  wonder  is,  that  in  the 
past  twenty  years  they  have  not  fallen  further  behind. 

Considering  the  colored  race  in  this  country  as  a  whole,  it 
is  seen  that  it  has  not  held  its  own,  either  in  a  state  of  slavery 
or  thus  far  in  freedom.  It  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
fact,  that  an  inferior  race  cannot  thrive  side  by  side  with  a 
superior  one.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  under  the  circum- 
stances, more  profitable  to  study  ways  and  means  for  preserv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  manual  labor  element  of  tlie  South, 
rather  than  to  debate  the  methods  of  getting  rid  of  it. — From 
"  Are  We  to  Become  Africanized?  "  by  Henry  Gannett,  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  jAine. 


Human  progress  was  never  so  marked,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  as  at  the  present  time.  The  press  has  been  operat- 
ing upon  mankind  for  several  centuries,  with  an  influence 
scarcely  perceptible  at  its  commencement,  but  by  daily  becom- 
ing more  palpable,  and  acquiring  accelerated  force,  it  is  rousing 
the  intellect  of  nations  ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  them,  if  there 
be  no  rash  interference  with  the  natural  progress  of  knowledge ; 
and  if  by  a  judicious  and  gradual  adaptation  of  their  institu- 
tions to  the  inevitable  changes  of  opinion,  they  are  saved  from 
those  convulsions,  which  the  pride,  prejudices  and  obstancies 
of  a  few  may  occasion  to  the  whole. 
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SANITARY   CONTROL  OF  MILK-SUPPLY.* 


By  Charles  Cobaune,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  consumption  of  cow's  milk,  as  a  food,  by  the  larger 
portion  of  human  beings^  its  universal  demand  as  an  article  of 
diet,  both  in  health  and  disease,  and  its  forced  acceptance  as 
the  best  and  most  popular  substitute  for  mother's  milk,  renders 
the  question  of  its  sanitary  control  and  supply  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Appreciating  this  fact,  it  necessarily  becomes  the  in- 
terest of  milk-dealers  to  study  and  adopt  the  best  method  that 
will  guarantee  the  purest  and  most  wholesome  article.  With 
this  laudable  object  in  view,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
advocate,  without  any  selfish  motives,  or  claims  to  originality, 
a  method  that  will  best  secure  such  control,  and  with  which 
any  practical,  honest  dealer  can  comply,  and  which  will  not 
only  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  health  of  our  citizens, 
but  will  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  tender  infants.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  desirable  end, 
suffice  it  to  say,  the  corporative  system,  after  the  many  signal 
failures  of  various  cities  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  milk,  proves 
the  most  successful. 

Such  a  corporation,  if  organized,  should  be  composed  of 
men  whose  standing  in  the  community  is  above  reproach,  and 
beyond  the  question  of  their  lending  themselves  to  fraud.  The 
company  should  equip  a  laboratory  to  do  general  analytical 
work,  or,  in  other  words,  a  commercial  laboratory,  and  through 
it  exercise  a  reliable  control  over  the  production  as  well  as  the 
sale  of  milk.  It  is  so  easy  to  adulterate  milk  with  water,  ab- 
stract its  cream,  and  sell  it  as  unskimmed  milk,  and  perpetrate 
other  frauds,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  prevent  it. 
The  farmer,  if  dishonestly  inclined,  can  either  dilute  it  with 
water,  skim  his  night's  milk,  or  keep  back  the  strippings  from 

*Read  before  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Octo« 
ber  17,  18S4. 
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the  cow  ;  or  it  can  be  tampered  with  in  transit  by  the  driver  of 
the  delivery  wagon,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  domestic  ser- 
vants, through  whose  hands  it  must  pass,  can  reduce  the 
quality  of  the  cream  with  milk,  or  the  milk  with  water,  before 
reaching  the  consumer.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  only  requires 
vigilance  to  locate  the  point  at  which  the  adulteration  takes 
place.  The  chemist  should  control  the  standard,  and  see  that 
the  required  quality  of  milk  and  cream  is  maintained.  A  sys- 
tem  of  inspection,  supplemented  with  the  legal  sanction  of  city 
authorities,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  such  corporations, 
as  it  would  have  the  force  of  law,  which  could  authorize  samples 
of  milk  and  cream  to  be  taken  where  and  when  wanted,  and 
punish  or  publish  all  frauds.  The  most  serious  difficulty  for 
a  city  system  of  control  to  meet  is  to  adjust  its  methods  so  as 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  milk  business,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  well- 
meaning  dealers.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  dairymen  are 
all  opposed  to  any  system  of  control  that  would  interfere  with 
the  free  and  liberal  use  of  water  and  the  skimmer,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  While  it  is  true  there  are  in  every  city  honestly 
disposed  dealers,  who  are  tempted  to  reduce  the  quality  of 
their  milk  to  combat  with  dishonest  competition,  in  order  to 
make  the  profit  to  which  their  labor  entitles  them,  they  would 
willingly  co-operate  with  any  governmental  system  of  control 
that  is  efficiently  and  honestly  conducted.  I  am  confident 
these  two  systems  would  secure  mutual  advantages,  because  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  city  is  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  done  by  the  corporations,  but  if  there  must 
be  a  choice  between  the  two,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  with  the 
companies.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  local  board  of  health,  as  a 
general  thing,  does  not  extend  beyond  city  limits,  consequently 
they  could  exercise  no  control  over  the  pasturage,  the  kind  of 
food  or  stable  with  which  the  cows  are  provided,  nor  the  breed 
of  the  animals,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  quality  and  whole- 
someness  of  the  milk.  These  advantages  are  easily  attained 
through  corporations.  The  chemists  and  inspectors  should 
have  special  training  for  this  business,  and  be  permanently  em- 
ployed, which  is  another  consideration  of  no  little  importance 
in  advocating  the  corporative  system  in  preference  to  city  ad- 
ministrations, that  are  constantly  subject  to  political  fluctua- 
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tions,  necessitating  frequent  changes  of  officers,  which  too  often 
proves  a  serious  detriment  to  an  efficient  service. 

If  the  corporative  system  prevails,  the  companies  should 
locate  their  depots  and  dairies  within  convenient  distances  of 
the  city,  where  pasturage  and  other  necessary  provisions  for 
the  cattle  could  be  obtained  at  a  cost  most  favorable  for  the 
production  of  the  best  quality  of  milk  for  the  least  money,  and 
by  a  liberal,  intelligent  management  improve  the  breed  of 
cows  and  maintain  a  regular  average  in  solids  of  13.50  per 
cent,  as  a  standard  of  the  milk  supplied. 

Under  any  system  of  control,  skimmed  milk  should  always 
be  allowed  to  be  sold  only  as  such,  from  the  fact  that  as  an 
article  of  food  it  is  generally  sold  greatly  below  its  food  value, 
indeed,  its  cheapness  renders  it  a  blessing  to  the  poor.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  people  in  good  circumstances  are  always 
willing  to  pay  more  for  cream  than  its  real  food  value  demands. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  control  the  quality  of 
skim  milk  than  the  unskimmed,  since  it  is  always  necessary  to 
make  an  analysis  of  it,  whilst  the  quality  and  commercial  value 
of  cream  and  unskimmed  milk  can  be  easily  controlled  by  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  fat  by  a  very  simple  process. 

As  physicians  frequently  prescribe  some  substitute  for  moth- 
er's milk,  and  that  of  the  cows  being  the  most  popular,  it  be- 
comes an  experiment  as  to  what  form  the  milk  should  be  given 
most  suitable  to  the  healthy  nourishment  of  the  infants.  Some 
children  do  well  on  cream  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  diluted 
with  water,  whilst  others  do  better  on  skimmed  milk.  Many 
require  the  purest  article,  and  others  seem  to  thrive  best  on 
some  preparation  of  condensed  milk.  For  the  individual  who 
values  his  child  above  money,  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  a 
cow,  and  employ  some  competent  person,  who  understands  her 
best  management,  and  to  have  the  milk  frequently  analyzed  to 
see  if  it  contains,  in  due  proportion,  the  necessary  solids ;  but 
for  those  who  are  compelled  to  depend  on  the  general  supply 
of  a  city,  it  is  by  far  the  best  to  use  the  milk  from  a  number  of 
cows,  to  secure  its  more  uniform  condition  and  quality,  than 
any  one  animal  constantly  affords,  as  is  readily  seen,  from  the 
great  difference  in  the  quality  of  milk  from  different  breeds  and 
different  cows  of  the  same  breed,  that  renders  the  milk  of  some 
totally  unwholesome  for  infant  food.     For  instance,  there  are 
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Jersey  cows  whose  milk  contains  so  much  fat  that  one  pound  of 
butter  can  be  made  out  of  eight  pounds  of  milk,  while  there  are 
others  whose  milk  only  contains  fat  enough  to  make  one  pound 
of  butter  to  thirty  pounds  of  milk.  Again,  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  Jersey  cows  to  give  such  rich  milk  as  not  to 
be  able  to  raise  their  calves.  There  are  some  cows  whose  milk 
only  contains  10.5  per  cent,  of^solids,  while  there  are  othere 
whose  milk  contains  16.5  per  cent. 

The  various  mutations  constantly  occurring  in  the  ordinary 
life  and  habits  of  an  animal,  which  fright,  abuse,  careless  feed- 
ing, and  perverted  physiological  conditions  induce,  increases 
the  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  milk  of  a  single  cow,  hence 
the  suggestion  of  the  more  certain  uniformity  in  the  mixture 
of  the  milk  taken  from  a  number  of  animals. 

The  article  commonly  sold  in  the  city  called  "  baby  milk  " 
is  an  innocent  fraud  perpetrated  to  please  what  is  considered 
the  prejudices  of  the  doctors,  and  it  is  not,  as  the  consumer 
generally  supposes,  milk  from  one  cow,  but  simply  unskimmed 
milk  from  several  cows. 

The  conditions  are  not  so  favorable  in  St.  Louis  for  carrying 
out  the  corporation  scheme  as  it  is  in  most  of  our  Northern 
cities,  since  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  milk  consumed  here  is 
produced  from  cows  confined  in  stables  within  the  city  limits 
or  vicinity,  and  fed  upon  the  waste  and  swill  from  the  breweries 
and  distilleries.  Notwithstanding,  the  wholesomeness  of  "  swill 
milk"  remains  a  mooted  question,  which  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  discuss.  It  is  produced  and  supplied  to  the 
consumer  at  such  a  nominal  cost,  owing  to  the  remarkable 
cjieapness  of  swill  as  food,  that  the  farmer  can  ill  afford  to  com- 
pete with  it. 

In  the  vicinity  of  many  Northern  cities  large  quantities  of 
milk  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter, 
which,  in  case  of  an  urgent  demand,  could  be  utilized  in  sup- 
plying such  cities.  Within  a  radius  of  seventy  miles  from 
Chicago,  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  milk 
are  daily  produced,  and  there  was  received  into  that  city,  over 
the  various  roads,  for  consumption,  during  the  month  of  July, 
a  daily  average  of  forty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  gallons, 
while  during  the  same  month  not  over  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred gallons  were  received  daily  by  rail  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
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and  there  was  no  available  pure  country  milk  within  its  envi- 
ronSy  save  a  small  quantity  of  skim  milk,  the  balance  consumed 
being  furnished  from  swill-fed  animals  and  city  dairies. 

Our  experience  in  the  traffic  of  milk,  during  the  last  sixteen 
years  in  this  city,  teaches  us  that  the  quality  of  milk  offered  in 
the  market,  as  a  rule,  is  poorest  in  cream  when  the  demand  for 
cream  is  greatest,  and  when  the  demand  for  cream  declines  the 
quantity  of  added  water  invariably  increases.  It  frequently 
happens  that  there  is  a  great  demand  just  at  a  time  when  the 
cows,  from  some  change  of  temperature  or  feed,  fall  off  in  their 
milk,  and  as  there  is  no  surplus  worked  into  cheese  and  butter 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis  as  around  other  cities,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  meet  this  condition  by  carrying  a  reserve 
at  some  point,  and  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  advisable  to 
erect  such  an  establishment  where  the  surplus,  whatever  it 
might  be,  could  always  be  kept  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
milk  sold,  and  such  surplus  manufactured. 

In  the  absence  of  any  systematic  inspection,  heretofore,  of 
the  general  milk-supply  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  for  any  definite  length  of  time  reliable 
statistics  of  the  quantity  and  quality  consumed  save  for  the 
last  year,  and  that  only  in  an  incomplete  form  through  the 
system  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  Dairy  Company,  which 
handles  only  a  small  portion  of  the  milk  supplied,  but  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  a  corporative 
control.  The  Company  began  this  system  of  operations  in 
May,  1883,  with  the  custom  of  eight  hundred  families,  which 
we  have  increased,  May,  1884,  to  fourteen  hundred.  Their 
first  step  was  to  secure  the  co-operation,  by  contract,  of  at  least 
seventy-five  farmers  and  shippers  within  the  radius  of  forty 
miles  of  the  city.  The  Company  has  two  milk  depots,  and 
assumes  all  risk  of  fermentation  in  transit  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  milk  at  their  establishment,  samples  from  every  farm  are 
tested,  or  submitted  to  analysis,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  two 
thorough  chemists,  who  are  constantly  employed  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  to  maintain  an  average  standard  and  detect 
any  adulterations.  Samples  are  afterward  taken  daily  by  the 
assistant  inspectors  from  the  delivery  wagons  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  tested,  to  prevent  the  drivers  from  adulterating  it,  and 
again  taken  from  the  houses  of  customers  and  tested  to  see  if  it 
33 
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is  being  tampered  with  by  the  servants,  and  in  addition  to  this» 
the  assistant  inspectors  are  required  to  go  into  not  less  than 
fifteen  houses  every  day  to  have  a  paper  signed  by  the  cus- 
tomer, asking  if  there  is  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  This  is 
done  to  control  the  assistant  inspector.  When  a  complaint  is 
made,  the  assistant  inspector  is  sent  to  the  house  of  the  party 
complaining,  from  which  a  sample  is  taken  and  brought  to  the 
laboratory,  and  the  result  of  the  analysis  is  mailed  tp  the  cus- 
tomer. If  the  milk  or  cream  is  up  to  the  standard  nothing 
more  is  done,  but  if  not,  the  assistant  inspector  goes  to  the 
locality  and  watches  for  the  driver ;  when  the  driver  reaches  the 
customer,  he  gets  on  his  wagon  and  takes  a  sample  of  the  milk 
or  cream  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  sample  or 
samples  taken  from  the  house  two  or  three  hours  later.  If  the 
sample  taken  from  the  house  is  poorer  than  the  sample  taken 
from  the  wagon,  they  know  the  servant  is  to  blame  ;  if  both 
samples  are  poor,  they  compare .  them  with  the  samples  taken 
when  the  milk  arrives  from  the  farmer,  and  if  poorer  than  such 
sample,  they  know  that  the  driver  is  to  blame.  With  such  a 
systematic  and  scientific  surveillance  as  is  constantly  pursued 
by  this  method,  the  adulteration  of  the  milk  delivered  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

The  quantity  of  milk  sold  during  the  month  of  June,  1883, 
17,425  gallons,  and  the  quantity  of  cream,  2,500  gallons^  as 
compared  with  26,743  gallons  of  milk  and  3,767  gallons  of 
cream  sold  during  the  month  of  June,  1884,  shows  an  estab- 
lished confidence  and  satisfactory  increase  in  the  business. 

In  order  to  prevent  adulterations  the  following  work  is 
necessary  : 

First.  Determination  of  fat  by  means  of  the  lactobutyro- 
meter,  except  in  particular  cases,  when  the  exact  amount  of  fat 
is  required ;  then  an  analysis  is  made. 

Second.  The  determination  of  solids  by  means  of  evapora- 
tion. 

Third.  The  determination  of  ash  by  combustion. 

The  latter  is  necessary  in  cases  where  preservalines  are 
used. 

From  January  to  August  inclusive,  we  have  made  about 
6,000  determinations  of  fat  with  the  following  average  re- 
sults : 
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January *. 2. 55  per  cent,  of  fat. 

February 2.57  **  '* 

March 2.45  "  " 

April 2.52 

May 2.78  "  *' 

June 2.65  **  " 

July 2.50  *'  '• 

August 2.54  "  " 

And  over  400  determinations- of  solids  with  the  following 
average  results  : 

January 13.60  per  cent,  of  solids. 

February 13-55  ** 

March 12.85  " 

April 12.60  " 

May 13.00  " 

June 13.35 

July 12.50  ** 

August... 13.00  '* 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  corporation  scheme  of 
control  is  the  slow  appreciation  of  the  public  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  build  up  the  business  before  realizing  a  dividend 
from  the  necessary  capital  invested. 

The  success  of  one  such  corporation,  coupled  with  the  es- 
tablished confidence  of  the  community,  will  stimulate  other 
companies  into  existence,  eventually  insuring,  beyond  doubt 
or  question,  the  sanitary  control  of  the  milk- supply. 


SICK  WHEAT. 


There  seems  to  be  this  year  a  revival  of  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  wheat  in  Parke  County,  Ind.,  that,  it  is  said,  occurred 
in  that  State  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  received  the  name  of 
*  *  sick  wheat,"  on  account  of  the  effects  that  resulted  to  men 
and  animals  from  its  consumption.  A  writer  in  the  Indiana 
Farmer  some  years  ago  described  the  disease  as  follows  :  The 
crop,  the  first  one  raised  by  his  father,  was  grown  in  1821,  and 
while  in  general  appearing  well,  the  straw  was  weak,  and  after 
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a  heavy  rain  much  of  it  was  found  lodged,  but  the  heads  filled 
up  and  looked  well.  On  its  being  gathered  and  ground  for 
use,  a  frolic  was  organized  and  neighbors  came  in  to  celebrate 
the  ingathering  of  the  first  wheat  of  that  section,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  table  in  the  shape  of  beautiful  hot  rolls,  that 
were  eaten  with  avidity  and  pronounced  good.  But  the  meal 
was  soon  followed  by  an  attack  of  sickness,  resembling  cholera 
morbus,  of  all  that  ate  the  rolls.  It  was  then  tried  on  the  hogs, 
who  got  sick,  while  fowls  that  ate  it  died.  On  trial  it  germi- 
nated well,  but  though  the  inSide  of  the  grain  appeared  good,  at 
the  outer  end  of  the  kernel  there  was  a  little  tuft  of  reddish- 
colored  down,  the  only  unnatural  appearance  discernible.  Af- 
ter a  portion  had  been  freed  of  this  by  washing  in  weak  lye,  it 
was  eaten  with  impunity.  This  crop  was  followed  by  an  oc- 
casional tuft  of  **  sick  wheat,"  easily  recognized.  The  features 
of  the  present  epidemic  are  similar ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
modern  pig  refuses  to  eat  it.  The  yield  is  an  average  one,  and 
the  grains  are  of  good  size  but  light  in  color ;  while  the  dis- 
eased condition,  under  a  glass,  is  seen  to  extend  through  the 
entire  kernel,  and  on  many  grains  a  reddish-colored  fungus  is 
seen.  The  bread  made  from  this  wheat  is  unpalatable  to  the 
tastes  of  men  and  the  grain  animals.  Farmers  of  experience 
attribute  this  diseased  condition  to  the  fact  that  the  wheat  of 
Parke  County  was  visited  this  season  with  such  frequent 
showers  that  it  did  not  dry  out  from  one  to  the  other  ;  while 
the  grain  on  corn  lands,  being  later  and  more  upright,  was 
more  exposed  to  this  injury,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  true 
cause  of  this  fungus.  From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
wheat  of  this  country  this  year  is  said  to  be  affected  by  this 
disease. — American  Miller. 


*'  Sinking  at  the  Stomach."— Individuals  sometimes 
complain  of  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  as  if  the  bottom  had  dropped  out.  It  is  commonly 
due  to  the  improper  use  of  the  breathing  apparatus.  The  ab- 
dominal and  dorsal  muscles  have  become  relaxed,  and  the  dia- 
phragm has  been  forced  to  do  more  than  its  appropriate  share 
of  work.     The  remedy  is  fresh  air  and  exercise. 
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CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  THE  CAUSES  OF 
TYPHOID  FEVER  (ENTERISCHEN  TYPHUS)  IN 
MUNICH. 


By  Prof.  Franz  T.  von  Gieth, 
Private  Adviser,  Life  Physician  to  the  King  of  Bavaria ;  Dean  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty, Royal  University  of  Bavaria,  etc.,  etc. 


Translated  for  The  Sanitarian 
By  W.  Thornton   Parkrr,  M.D.  (Monich),  United  States  Marine  Hospital 

Service. 


Typhoid  fever  is  a  specific  putrid  intoxication  disease, 
which  is  composed  of  a  chain  of  diseased  processes  which  are 
dependent  upon  one  another,  but  which  do  not  retain  a  regu- 
larity either  in  number  or  in  succession. 

Its  local  effect  is  a  catarrh  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  fur- 
ther and  peculiar  result,  a  swelling  of  the  glandular  apparatus, 
as  well  of  the  mesentery  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines. Exfoliation  and  ulceration  generally  follow,  the  final 
effects  being  mortification  in  all  degrees.* 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  poisoning  disease ;  the  evacuations  are 
the  bearers  of  the  poison ;  their  further  decomposition  and 
putrefaction  seem  to  develop  the  poison  more,  and  to  favor  its 
spreading.  Wherever  this  excrement  is  to  be  found  infection 
is  liable  to  happen.  The  contagious  property  of  the  poison 
seems  to  last  a  long  time.  The  cleanly-kept  body  of  the  ty- 
phoid fever  patient  and  its  corpse  are  not  infectious. 

In  the  village  of  Riedheim,  near  Giinzberg,  on  the  Danube, 
lived  a  peasant  family — Gerstlbauer  by  name — consisting  of 
ten  members,  the  parents  and  eight  children.  Two  sisters  were 
servant-girls  in  Ulm,  and  the  third  one  resided  in  a  house  in 
the  same  village  as  the  parents,  so  that  the  parents  and  only 
five  children  lived  together.  There  had  been  no  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever  in  Riedheim  for  a  long  time. 

*  Die  Cholera  nach  Beobachtimgen  anf  der  i.  Med.  Klinik  imd  Abtheiiong  von 
Fr.  T.  von  Gieth,  1856.  Beobachtungen  aus  der  Med.  Klinik  und  Abtheilungen 
des  Prof,  von  Gieth,  i860. 
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In  the  year  1864  and  in  the  beginning  of  1865,  there  hap- 
pened a  series  of  typhoid  fever  cases  in  the  family  of  Gerstl- 
bauer.  On  February  14,  1864,  the  daughter  Christine  returned 
from  Ulm,  where  typhoid  fever  was  at  that  time  prevalent,  to 
her  father's  house,  sick  with  the  fever.  It  took  a  mild  course. 
She  lay  in  the  general  sitting-room — a  very  spacious  room — 
and  her  only  attendant  was  her  sister  Margaret,  who  slept  in 
the  same  room,  and  carried  the  diarrhceal  passages  of  the  pa* 
tient  to  the  dung-heap,  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 

On  March  9th  Christine  returned  convalescent  to  Ulm. 
Upon  this  very  day  the  above-mentioned  dung-heap  was  car- 
ried away,  and  the  daughters  Margaret  and  Catharine,  and 
Ursula  and  the  mother,  and  also  the  son  Christian,  assisted  in 
loading  it  on  the  wagon.  The  father  and  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter were  not  engaged  in  this  work. 

All  the  persons  who  helped  with  the  loading  of  the  manure 
suffered  later  with  the  typhoid  fever ;  those  who  did  not  help 
with  the  loading,  the  father  and  the  youngest  daughter,  were 
not  taken  sick. 

The  first  to  be  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever  was  Margaret^ 
who  had  taken  care  of  Christine,  and  died  on  March  28th. 
Christine  returned  immediately  from  Ulm  upon  the  sickness  of 
Margaret,  to  nurse  her,  and  when,  later,  the  other  sisters  were 
taken  sick,  she  alone  attended  to  them. 

The  sisters  Catharine  and  Ursula  slept  seven  nights  in  the 
room  occupied  by  Margaret. 

On  March  i8th  Catharine  and  her  mother  were  taken  vio- 
lently sick  with  typhoid  fever,  which  they  eventually  recovered 
from. 

On  March  24th  Ursula  was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever ; 
she  also  overcame  her  illness. 

On  April  1st  the  son  Christian  was  seized  with  headache, 
vomiting,  and  enlarged  spleen,  which  symptoms  continued 
until  April  loth  and  then  disappeared. 

The  evacuations  of  the  last-named  five  patients  were  buried 
deeply  in  a  part  of  the  dung-heap  in  front  of  the  house. 

During  the  summer  the  dung  was  carried  away  three  or 
four  times.  In  this  work  the  same  people  helped  when  they 
had  sufficiently  overcome  from  the  disease  to  be  able  to  do  so, 
as  on  March  9th  they  had  been  engaged.     Only  the  father  and 
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the  youngest  daughter  did  not  take  part,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion. 

Nine  months  after  the  sickness  which  followed  the  first  re- 
moval of  the  manure,  December  19th,  the  dung-heap  was 
again  removed,  the  father  and  the  son  Christian  doing  most  of 
the  work.  Christian,  it  will  be  remembered,  suffered  for  sev- 
eral days  after  working  at  the  manure-heap  in  March. 

The  manure-heap  was  this  time  entirely  carried  away,  and 
the  father  said  that  he  threw  the  manure  out  of  the  place 
where  the  evacuations  were  buried,  to  his  son  Christian,  to  be 
loaded  on  the  wagon.  Christian  was  taken  ill  the  same  even-' 
ing,  typhoid  fever  rapidly  developing,  with  which  he  died  on 
January  18,  1865. 

Of  this  family  six  were  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  two  of  whom 
died.  The  two  daughters  who  were  servant-girls,  one  at  Ulm 
and  the  other  at  Riedheim,  did  not  come  at  all  into  the  pa- 
rental house.  Only  the  father  and  youngest  daughter  escaped 
the  fever,  of  those  who  lived  in  the  house.  In  this  '*  house- 
epidemic  "  the  following  facts  are  important : 

The  typhoid  fever  was  brought  from  Ulm  to  the  Gerstl- 
bauer  house.  After  the  first  removal  of  the  dung-heap,  March 
9th,  the  sickness  appeared  in  the  following  order  : 

Margaret,  on  March  14th ;  Catharine  and  the  mother  on 
March  rSth  ;  and  Ursula,  on  March  22d,  all  with  typhoid 
fever.     Christian,  on  April  ist,  with  gastric  disturbances. 

After  the  removal  of  the  manure  three  times  in  summer, 
no  further  sickness  appeared.  The  work  was  done  by  those 
who  had  gone  through  the  illness  successfully. 

By  the  complete  clearing  out  of  the  manure-place,  on  De- 
cember 19th,  Christian  became  infected,  and  died  with  the  ty- 
phoid fever.  Margaret  took  care  of  her  sister  Christine  ex- 
clusively. 

Catharine  and  Ursula  slept  in  the  room  of  the  sick.  Many 
nights  Margaret  did  not  take  part  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  The 
mother  and  the  son  Christian  came  in  no  contact  with  the  sick 
sisters.  Margaret,  the  only  nurse  of  Christine,  probably  caught 
the  infection  in  nursing  her  patient 

With  Catharine  and  Ursula  it  remains  undecided  whether 
they  took  the  infection  during  the  nights  which  they  passed  in 
Margaret's  room,  or  by  the  removal  of  the  manure  on  March 
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9th.  With  the  mother  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  infec- 
tion occurred  by  her  work  at  the  manure-heap. 

The  typhoid  fever  had  been  absent  from  Gerstlbauer*s  house 
for  nine  months  when  Christian  caught  the  infection  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  manure,  which  ended  in  a  few  weeks  in  his 
death.  In  the  case  of  Christian  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  infection  was  communicated  through  the  manure- 
heap  in  which  the  typhoid-fever  stools  were  buried. 

These  observations  prove  also  the  duration  of  the  vitality 
of  the  embryo  of  the  typhoid  fever  poison,  and  also,  as  it  ap- 
pears, its  further  development  through  fermentation,  and  the 
process  of  putrefaction  in  the  manure-heap. 

1.  The  poison  possesses,  evidently,  degrees  of  intensity. 
This  is  demonstrated  in'  individual  cases,  in  that  many  with 
very  light  symptoms  and  mild  development  come  through, 
while  others  die  in  a  few  days ;  often  the  beginning  of  the 
sickness  is  the  commencement  of  death.  And  again,  others 
with  the  most  careful  nursing  fall  victims  in  a  short  time  to  the 
expanding,  burning,  distraction.  Such,  with  profuse  diar- 
rhoea, or  with  rapidly  setting-in  mortification,  cause  infection 
to  the  patients  near  them  in  the  hospital.  The  typhoid  infec- 
tion of  tubercular  patients  with  cavities  and  pyaemic  fever,  and 
with  dropsy  of  considerable  extent  following  kidney  disease, 
happens  only  in  wards  occupied  by  typhoid  patients,  with  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms. 

2.  The  typhoid  poison  has  its  embryo- soil  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But  this  poison  reaches  in 
its  effects  not  always  the  highest  grade  of  change  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  glands  of  the  mesentery,  but  remains  fre- 
quently by  a  lower  grade  of  disease,  as  dyspepsia,  simple  diar- 
rhoea, cholera,  or  severe  diarrhoea  with  fever. 

It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  that  in  the  same  house 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  will  be 
taken  sick  with  gastric  disturbances,  light  attacks  of  cholera,  and 
mild  and  severe  diarrhoea,  and  a  couple  with  unmistakable  ty- 
phoid fever.  Almost  always  it  happens  that  the  greater  number 
suffer  only  from  the  mildest  infections.  As  these  occurrences 
are  so  frequent  in  individual  houses,  so  the  epidemics  begin  al- 
most always  with  simple  bowel  affections,  until  at  last  unmis^ 
takable  cases  exhibit  themselves,  proving  the  existing  epidemic. 
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3.  The  lower  grades  of  typhoid  infection  agree  perfectly  in 
their  manifestations  with  the  simple  form  of  putrid  infection. 
These  last  originate  by  inhaling  and  swallowing  air  already 
vitiated  with  foul  odors  and  loaded  with  poisonous  materials. 
A  most  frequent  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  little,  narrow, 
over-filled  sleeping  rooms,  with  closed  doors  and  windows  ; 
or  when  in  these  rooms  decaying  materials  are  to  be  found, 
or  the  vapors  of  such  products  penetrating  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room  from  outside.  Moreover,  the  typhoid  fever  is  also  a 
putrid  infection,  but  with  specific  character  that  manifests  itself 
through  the  engendering  of  a  specific  poison  in  the  body  sick,* 
and  thereby  affording  immunity  from  a  second  attack  ;  there- 
fore the  typhoid  must  have  a  certain  individuality.  Whether 
the  typhoid  fever  can  originate  by  a  collection  of  certain  favor- 
able circumstances,  recognizable,  or  whether  its  germ  must  be 
taken  into  the  system,  is  at  present  unknown.  Observation 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  unable  to  solve  the  question  ; 
but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  foulness  animates  the  typhoid 
poison  and  favors  its  development. 

Observation  proves  farther  that  faecal  material,  finding  its 
way  into  drinking-water,  caused  the  severest  form  of  typhoid  ; 
that  the  typhoid  fever  can  remain  resident  and  persistent  in  a 
house  for  years ;  that  now  and  then  in  hospitals,  barracks,  or 
tenement-houses,  the  infection  locates  itself  in  certain  rooms, 
while  those  occupying  the  neighboring  rooms  escape  alto- 
gether. 

These  facts  lead  one  to  the  opinion  that  the  carrier  of  the 
poison  is  a  fine,  dust-like,  colorless  body,  which  floats  in  the 
air,  and  deposits  itself  anywhere.  But  this  germ,  whatever  its 
nature,  has  not  yet  been  obtainable  for  direct  observation. 
One  might  look  for  the  analogy  in  the  single-celled  (microscop- 
ical) fungi  which  develop  in  decaying  organized  bodies,  and 
which  are  to  be  considered  the  product  of  decomposition  and 
putrefaction.  These  lower  organized  bodies  have  a  certain 
duration  of  life — ^they  grow,  they  blossom,  they  wither. 

4.  The  varying  conditions  of  the  weather  exert  no  influence 
upon  typhoid  fever.     Oftentimes  it  happened  that  the  typhoid 

*  In  the  General  Hospital  at  Munich,  patients  received  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever  would,  in  iinany  cases,  state  that  their  rooms  were  next  to  the  privy-room, 
and  the  air  of  such  rooms  would  frequently  smell  fpul  from  the  adjoining  privy. 
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fever  appeared  in  July  and  August  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  March  and  April.  In  the  year  1856,  even  the  month  of 
August  had  the  greatest  number  of  typhoid  fever  cases.  Yet 
moist  air  and  heavy  weather  favor  the  spreading  of  the  typhoid, 
or  the  releasing  of  its  poison.  In  December,  1854,  there  were 
mild  days;  then  came,  in  January,  1856,  very  cold  weather — 
18°  R.  In  these  cold  days  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  were  observed.  Then  came,  all  of  a  sudden, 
damp,  thawing  weather,  whereby  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  cholerine,  and  strong  cases  of  cholera,  and  severe 
cases  of  typhoid,  presented  themselves  at  hospitals.  With  the 
returning  cold,  10°  R.,  the  diarrhoea  and  cholerine  cases  dis- 
appeared, and  the  typhoid  diminished  rapidly. 

The  soil  has  influence  only  in  so  far  as  its  conditions  may 
be  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  decomposition.  But  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  a  damp  air  and  wet  soil,  which  favor  pu- 
trefaction, are  also  favorable  to  typhoid. 

5.  Typhoid  fever  stands  in  the  same  relation  in  the  devel- 
opment and  distribution  of  its  poison  as  cholera  and  dysentery. 
Moreover,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  the  communica- 
bility  of  the  same  to  neighboring  patients  in  the  hospital  is 
much  more  frequent  than  by  typhoid  fever.  On  calculation 
of  the  cholera  patients  which  I  treated  in  my  division  of  the 
General  Hospital,  in  the  year  i8S4i  one  in  seventeen  was  in- 
fected in  the  hospital  from  patients  suffering  with  other  dis- 
eases taken  ill  with  cholera  ;  and  of  the  typhoid  fever  patients, 
about  one  in  fifty  contracted  the  infection  in  the  hospital.  In 
the  year  1854  eight  typhoid  fever  patients  in  my  division  con- 
tracted cholera  fever,  and  all  typhoid  symptoms  disappeared 
upon  the  development  of  the  cholera  ;  but  after  the  cholera  was 
gone,  the  typhoid  conditions  all  again  returned.*  But  I 
have  never  observed  that  the  cholera  patients  were  attacked 
with  typhoid  fever.f    The  total  number  of  the  typhoid  fever 


*  Die  Cholera  nach  Beobachtungen  auf  der  Med.  Klinic,  etc.,  von  F.  X.  von 
Gieth,  1855. 

f  That  lies  in  the  great  loss  of  water  in  the  cholera  patient.  The  fever  requires  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  in  the  body ;  where  that  is  wanting,  no  fever  can  originate. 
Then  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  in  cholera,  disturbed  too  deeply  and 
too  extensively  in  its  function  to  allow  the  means  for  the  effect  of  a  second  poison  of 
a  disease  to  exist. 
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patients  for  the  cholera  years  1836  and  1854  had  not  decreased, 
but  kept  just  the  average  number  of  the  years  before  and  after. 

The  typhoid  fever's  relationship  with  the  exanthematous 
diseases  is  very  close.  There  are  intermediate  cases,  and  those 
pointing  more  decidedly  to  the  latter.  Generally  these  appear 
when  the  typhoid  fever  is  very  prevalent ;  yet  almost  every  year 
brings  some  of  such  cases.  Besides  cases  with  strong  roseola 
development  on  breast  and  belly,  there  are  patients  which  have 
the  eruption  spread  over  the  whole  body,  and  whose  bodies 
present  no  post-mortem  appearances  of  infiltration  of  the  glands 
or  ulcers  in  the  ileum,  while  the  patches  of  Peyer  appear  at  the 
most  only  somewhat  visible  and  elevated.  From  the  year 
1843  "P  ^^  the  present  I  have  recorded  such  cases  every 
year. 

6.  Typhoid  fever  can  be  disseminated  by  persons  suffering 
with  typhoid  diarrhoea,  less  typhoid  fever  symptoms,  who  are 
able  to  travel  about.  The  dissemination  of  the  disease  can  be 
effected  also  by  clothing  fouled  with  faecal  matter.  Washer- 
women prove  that  such  clothing  is  infectious,  and  the  cases  of 
infection  with  the  typhoid  fever  by  convalescents,  and  by  those 
long  since  supposed  to  have  recovered  from  the  same  sick- 
ness, belong  to  this  category. 

Dr.  Geis,  formerly  district  physician  in  Fussen,  made  the 
following  communication  to  me  in  December,  1857:  In 
Schwangaw,  a  laboring  man  went  through  a  light  attack  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  After  recovering  from  his  sickness  he  entered 
the  service  of  a  post  tavern-keeper  at  Rosshaupten,  August, 
1857.  He  was  already  so  strong  that  upon  his  arrival  he  could 
do  any  field  work  required  of  him.  After  eight  days  the  per- 
fectly healthy,  strong  house-porter  with  whom  the  laborer  slept, 
took  sick,  and  soon  after  the  servant-girl  also,  who  made  the 
beds  for  these  men.  Both  returned  immediately  to  their 
homes.  The  house-porter  was  very  sick  with  the  disease  and 
died.  The  village  where  the  porter  lived  consisted  of  three 
houses,  and  of  its  inhabitants  eight  were  taken  sick  with  ty- 
phoid fever,  while  with  the  tavern-keeper  nobody  else  took 
sick ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  neither  before  nor  after- 
ward, was  a  suspicion  of  typhoid  to  be  found.  It  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  poorly  ventilated,  dirty,  neglected  rooms,  and 
beds  occupied  by  typhoid-fever  patients,  form  a  nest  of  infec- 
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tion  ;  and  the  same  takes  place  in  hospitals  where  proper  venti- 
lation and  cleanliness  are  absent,  and  negligence  in  removing 
slop^  is  customary. 

7.  The  body  once  saturated  with  the  typhoid-fever  poison 
loses  the  susceptibility  for  again  contracting  the  disease.  The 
most  reliable  investigations  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
convincing  cases  of  recurrence  of  this  disease.  Of  1,288  cases, 
only  three  have  been  through  the  typhoid  fever  twice  in  hos- 
pital, but  even  these  cases  are  not  perfectly  reliable.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  those  who  have  been  typhoid-fever  pa- 
tients, after  some  years  return  again  with  strong  fever,  diarrhoea, 
and  other  symptoms  of  commencing  typhoid  fever  ;  but  soon 
these  symptoms  disappear,  evaporate,  as  it  were,  without  leav- 
ing such  exhaustion  and  long  convalescence  as  the  typhoid- 
fever  infection  is  always  followed  by.  By  these  investigations 
we  can  only  make  use  of  those  cases  which  permit  of  an  un- 
questionable diagnosis.  Whether  the  lighter  affections  of  the 
alimentary  canal  as  they  occur  in  the  common  typhoid  fever, 
and  as  they  are  witnessed  so  distinctly  in  house  epidemics,  also 
afford  protection,  is  not  yet  decided. 

8.  The  climate,  the  geographical  situation,  and  the  soil  of 
Munich,  have  no  qualities  which  are  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  typhoid  fever.  From  the  building  of  the  city  up  to 
nearly  the  present  time,  no  particular  attention  or.  care  had 
been  directed  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  ;  generally  it  has  been 
confided  to  the  soil,  with  a  view  to  its  enrichment.  Necessa- 
rily, the  soil  upon  which  the  city  and  suburbs  stand  must  be 
saturated  and  permeated  with  these  filthy  materials  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Certain  it  is,  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  sewage  has  been  taken  out  of  the  city  in  earlier  years ; 
some  flowed  off  in  the  streams,  and  latterly  it  has  been  carried 
out  upon  the  neighboring  fields. 

We  can  furnish  no  statistics  concerning  this  matter,  but  in 
any  case,  the  proportion  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  soil 
for  the  past  centuries  is  considerable.  Undoubtedly,  all  such 
substances  are  subject  to  the  process  of  putrefaction,  after  which 
the  products  become  innocuous.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  must  have  perished  long  ago  from 
putrid  poisoning.  But  further,  the  soil  is  so  filled  up  with  the 
old  products  of  decomposed  sewage,  that  the  freshly  received 
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sewage  cannot  be  absorbed  rapidly  and  completely,  but  re- 
mains longer  on  the  surface,  going  through  the  process  of  de- 
composition, and  thereby  working  on  a  larger  scale  and  with 
increased  intensity.  A  measure  of  this  fouling  process  is  of 
course  not  demonstrable,  but  this  filthy  material  will  accumulate 
under  those  groups  of  houses  which  have  been  longest  inhabited 
and  which  are  most  populous. 

9.  The  present  condition  of  the  sewers  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, and  shows  them  to  be  inadequate  for  proper  service. 
Many  years  of  investigation  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  starting-point  for  epidemics  is  located  where  privies  and 
sewers  are  to  be  found  in  a  neglected  condition.  The  Theresa 
Street,  built  in  more  recent  times,  is  a  broad,  fine  street,  with 
large  modern  houses ;  nevertheless  severe  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  during  a  number  of  years,  with  longer  and  shorter  inter- 
vals, have  happened  here.  But  if  it  be  known,  as  it  has  been 
described,  that  this  street  has  fifty-two  neglected  cesspools  and 
sixty-six  privies,  between  which  there  are  seventy-nine  pump- 
wells,  one  can  only  be  astonished  that  typhoid-fever  cases  are 
not  more  prevalent.  These  streets,  with  their  constantly  occur- 
ring cases  of  typhoid  fever,  afford  an  idea  of  the  many  scattered 
sources  of  this  disease.  There  is  too  much  heaping  up  of  this 
putrid  material  containing  the  typhoid  poison,  to  prevent  its 
entering  into  one  or  the  other  pump-well,  or  in  this  or  that 
house,  and  so  become  the  cause  of  single  infection.  An  inves- 
tigation of  typhoid-fever  cases  in  these  particular  streets  leads 
to  the  unquestionable  law,  that  the  typhoid  follows  in  the 
regions  of  decomposition,  and  receives  its  stationary  quality 
by  these  places.  An  accurate  list  of  the  privies  and  drains, 
according  to  their  condition,  and  their  indication  in  the  street 
plans,  will  demonstrate  the  location  and  development  of  the 
disease. 

10.  From  a  soil  saturated  in  this  manner,  foul  material  will 
find  its  way,  through  the  medium  of  the  drinking-water,  to  the 
people.  The  pump-wells  are  to  be  found  behind  the  houses, 
and  in  the  yards  nearest  to  the  privies,  therefore  the  water  is 
poisoned  more  or  less.  Out  of  thirteen  well-houses,  including 
the  well-house  for  the  great  city  hospital,  eleven  of  them  have 
springs,  of  which  all  are  dug  near  brooks,  and  nine  of  these  in 
very  crowded  streets.     These  wells  differ  from  the  pump-wells 
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only  in  that  they  have  a  greater  diameter,  and  some  of  them 
more  depth.  The  vicinity  of  these  contaminated  brooks,  and 
the  soil  saturated  with  foul  materials,  must  communicate  to 
these  dug  wells  decomposed  organic  materials.  Two  well- 
houses  obtain  their  water  from  the  springs  of  the  Lilien  and 
Gastug  hills.  But  these  water-sheds  have  long  since  been 
built  over  with  occupied  houses,  and,  as  the  chemical  analyses 
show,  these  springs  contain  many  organic  constituents.  Many 
of  these  springs  were  once  in  such  a  manner  contaminated 
that  in  one  brewery,  which  used  this  water,  two  thousand  gal- 
lons of  beer  were  spoiled.  Besides  the  supply  the  wells  and 
springs  afford,  during  the  winter  the  water  is  taken  from  the 
rivulets  and  put  in  the  well-houses,  because  the  wells  and  springs 
do. not  furnish  sufficient  water. 

In  the  winter  of  1857-58,  it  happened  that  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  steften  which  the  new  water-works  at  that  time 
should  furnish,  only  five  hundred  steften  were  received ; 
the  difference  had  to  be  taken  from  the  rivulets.  A  compari- 
son of  the  houses  occupied  by  typhoid-fever  cases  during  the 
course  of  several  years  shows  sixty-six  per  cent,  notoriously 
bad  dwellings.  Under  this  head  would  be  reckoned  sleeping- 
rooms  near  privies,  small  dark  rooms  whose  windows  open 
into  narrow  courts,  or  small  passage-ways,  and  finally  over- 
filled, crowded  sleeping-rooms,  because  often  twenty  to  thirty 
working-men  have  only  one  sleeping-room,  which  would  hardly 
accommodate  half  as  many.  Brewers  and  shoemakers  partic- 
ularly have  crowded  and  unhealthy  sleeping-rooms.  In  con- 
sidering typhoid  fever  infection,  workshops  and  machine-shops 
are  to  be  reckoned  beside  sleeping-rooms  in  this  connection. 
I  have  often  observed  that  journeymen  and  working-women 
have  often  very  healthy  sleeping-  and  living-rooms,  but  their 
working  rooms  and  machine-shops  were  to  be  found  in  houses 
in  which  typhoid  fever  patients  had  been  confined  or  were 
still  suffering  with  the  disease,  and  such  infection  could  be 
acquired. 

II.  Commencing  with  November  the  houses  become  more 
crowded  ;  the  poor  inhabitants  crowd  more  closely  together, 
neglect  ventilation,  and  become  careless  as  to  cleanliness,  hop- 
ing possibly  to  save  some  fuel.  Seyenty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  typhoid  fever  patients  belong  to  those  classes  of  the  popu- 
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lation  which  are  most  likely  to  be  brought  near  the  centres  of 
infection  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  mode  of  living 
and  of  occupation.  Strangers,  and  those  unacclimated  and  un- 
used to  such  surroundings,  are  more  susceptible  to  the  infection 
than  the  native  residents.  But  if  such  people  do  take  the 
typhoid  fever,  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  residence  in  Munich, 
but  because  they  are  exposed  to  the  infection  to  be  found  in 
these  unhealthy  dwellings.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  further 
by  the  very  frequent  observance  that  the  native-born  inhabi- 
tants of  Munich,  or  those  who  have  resided  here  for  many  years, 
fall  victims  to  typhoid  fever  upon  changing  their  habitations  to 
districts  which  are  infected. 

12.  The  combined  action  of  these  different  local  causes 
already  explained  forms  a  fruitful  basis  for  the  different  kinds 
of  typhoid  fever  appearing  in  Munich.  The  measure  and  the 
boundary  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  factors,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate. 

How  far  the  earth  saturated  with  unhealthy  material,  how 
far  contaminated  water,  how  far  isolated  privies  and  drains, 
have  effect  in  distributing  the  typhoid  at  different  times,  is  not 
always  to  be  ascertained ;  but  through  observation  the  suppo- 
sition is  assured,  that  by  badly  constructed  and  kept  privies 
and  water-closets  in  small  yards,  and  especially  in  the  interior 
of  houses,  the  highest  contingent  is  furnished. 

13.  The  district,  street,  and  house  epidemics  are  occa- 
sioned frequently  through  accidentally  working  together  cir- 
cumstances, which  effect  such  heaping  up  of  putrid  materials — 
wandering  infection.  The  resident  infections,  which  are  ordi- 
narily restricted  to  small  groups  of  houses  and  single  houses, 
are  supported  through  the  bad  condition  of  the  privies  and 
drains  and  through  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  dwellings, 
which  give  the  typhoid  fever  poison  favorable  basis  to  exist 
and  to  flourish. 

We  have  already  mentioned  how  in  certain  localities  resi- 
dent infections  develop  themselves,  as  well  as  after  the  Birch- 
tesgaden  epidemic  a  resident,  permanent  typhoid  infection  was 
to  be  found  in  Oberaschau. 

The  epidemic  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  how  drinking-water  can  be  the  cause. 

Exactly  so  certain  is  the  observation  that  much  of  the 
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drinkin-gwater  of  the  city  is  capable  of  producing  dyspepsia 
and  simple  diarrhoea,  which  cease  when  this  questionable 
drinking-water  is  abandoned ;  but  it  is  only  a  step  from  these 
diarrhoeas  to  typhoid  fever  !  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  such 
happen  frequently  in  house  and  street  epidemics,  but  the  evi- 
dence cannot  be  established. 

Karlsplatz,  Maximiliansplatz,  and  Pranner  Street  are  ample 
and  airy  places  with  large  houses  and  wealthy  inhabitants. 
The  water-closets  and  drains  are  on  the  average  in  a  moder- 
ately favorable  condition,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses 
in  the  Pranner  Street  and  on  Maximiliansplatz.  The  last  three 
houses  of  this  place,  Nos.  13,  14,  and  15,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Salvator  Place,  and  with  their  rear  walls  toward  the  Ro- 
chasbergel  correspond  to  the  Nos.  5,  4,  and  3,  have  privies  in 
a  bad  condition,  in  that  No.  15  has  the  privy  in  the  interior 
of  the  house  with  the  window  to  the  stairway,  Nos.  14  and  13 
in  the  small  yard.  Severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  found 
in  these  houses  for  a  number  of  years.  Fifty  or  sixty  paces 
distant  from  these  houses  is  a  dug  well,  called'*  To  the  Maiden 
Tower,"  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  immediately  exposed 
to  the  inflow  of  putrid  material  from  the  surrounding  houses, 
and  a  second  well  so  near  to  the  city  brook  that  by  the  slightest 
rising,  water  overflows  directly  into  the  well.  These  two 
wells  supply  the  Maximiliansplatz  and  the  Pranner  Street  with 
drinking-water.  In  a  straight  line  distant  from  this  well  are 
the  three  dug  wells  of  the  well-house  on  the  Karlsplatz,  situ- 
ated so  near  to  the  same  city  brook  that  they  must  also. re- 
ceive water  from  it  under  the  same  circumstances.  They  fur- 
nish the  water-supply  for  the  Karlsplatz  and  the  adjoining 
streets.  In  the  Pranner  Street  and  on  the  Maximiliansplatz, 
and  still  more  on  the  Karlsplatz,  there  have  occurred  from  time 
to  time  typhoid  fever  in  houses  whose  drains  are  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  cannot  well  be  suspected  of  being  the  cause 
of  the  sickness. 

The  above  described  condition  of  the  wells  forces  us  to  the 
conviction  that  the  water  from  these  wells  received  from  time 
to  time  a  quantity  of  foul  materials,  which  these  city  brooks 
are  always  carrying,  and  thereby  became  the  source  of  typhoid 
fever  cases, 

14.  The  rising  and  falling  of  the  level  of  the  street  has 
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nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  centres  of  infec- 
tion. The  Ledercr  Street  belongs  to  the  low-lying  sections, 
the  Kreuz  Street  to  those  situated  higher,  and  yet  both  fur- 
nish at  all  seasons,  according  to  their  population,  a  tolerable 
aiid  unvarying  number  of  typhoid  fever  cases. 

1$.  All  the  enumerated  local  causes  of  infection  in  Munich 
are  not  particularly  peculiar  to  this  city,  but  are  found  existing 
in  all  great  cities. 

i6.  Besides  these  local  causes,  the  typhoid  fever  has  its  in- 
dependent mode  of  origin,  which  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  by  the  epidemics  at  Traunstun,  Wies,  Nesselwang,  and 
Fiissen — because  in  these  localities  were  missing  all  the  condi- 
tions which  made  typhoid  fever  in  Munich  stationary. 

The  independent  mode  of  origin  and  ability  of  infection  in 
typhoid  fever  has  also  a  part  in  the  spreading  of  it  in  the  city ; 
only  the  method  of  its  diffusion  cannot  be  ascertained  and 
proven  on  account  of  the  thousandfold  moving  about  of  the 
populace  among  themselves.  Whether  the  typhoid  fever  poi- 
son has  the  germinating  principle  in  possession  to  multiply  it- 
self, as  lower  organized  bodies,  to  flourish,  and  to  wither  again, 
and  so  to  become  a  factor  of  the  fluctuations,  of  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  cases  during  different  years,  is  unknown. 
Close  observation  shows  only  so  much,  that  the  typhpid  fever 
is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  cholera  and  dysentery  in  its 
propagation. 

17.  Experience  teaches  that  it  is  possible  to  take  away  the 
favorable  surroundings  that  make  it  stationary^  and  reduce  its 
dangers  to  the  minimum.  The  investigations  concerning  the 
causes  of  typhoid  fever,  which  I  have  been  making  for  a  series 
of  twenty-six  years  in  my  clinic  and  in  my  division  in  the  hos- 
pital, have  led  me  long  ago  to  the  conviction  that  its  sta- 
tionary quality  lies  in  the  local  circumstances. 

18.  The  municipal  authorities  have,  in  recognition  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  introduced  measures  to  counteract  the  unsani- 
tary condition  of  affairs.  Above  all,  the  privies  and  drains 
must  be  so  managed  and  regulated,  that  no  longer  the  sewage 
should  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  earth,  but  must  be  completely 
removed  to  a  distance.  Then  it  is  indispensable  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  wells  and  springs  be  abandoned  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  the   city  supplied  with  spring-water  brought 
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from  uninhabited  regions.  The  beginning  of  this  improve- 
ment is  already  made  by  leading  the  Thalkirchner  springs  into 
the  city.  But  the  city  must  come  into  possession  of  all  the 
springs  of  the  Thalkirchner  and  Hesseloher  region  to  make 
sure  of  pure  spring-water  for  all  future  time.  If  the  public 
board  of  health  had  done  its  duty  for  the  healthfulness  of  the 
city,  even  then  it  would  be  insufficient — the  inhabitants  must  do 
their  share  ;  every  single  landlord  and  inhabitant  must  do  his 
duty  toward  the  public  good.  The  ordinances  agreed  upon 
as  necessary  must  be  observed  willingly,  and  as  they  learn  that 
cleanliness  and  fresh  air  are  antagonistic  to  the  typhoid  poison, 
they  must  observe  in  their  own  houses  and  dwellings  strict  at- 
tention to  hygienic  police.  Double  precautions  in  this  direc- 
tion should  be  exercised  in  the  hotels  and  taverns,  and  no 
typhoid  fever  patient,  neither  of  the  guests  nor  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, tolerated  or  allowed ;  or,  where  this  cannot  be  carried 
out,  the  most  rigorous  isolation  must  be  enforced  while  from 
'  such  houses  typhoid  fever  frequently  originates  to  the  evident 
injury  of  the  reputation  of  the  place. 


THE  TYPHOID  FEVER   EPIDEMIC  AT  PLYMOUTH, 

PA. 


By  Cyrus  Eoson,  M.D.,  Chief  Inspector  Second  Division  New  York  Health  De- 
partment; Vice-President  American  Society  Public  Analysts;  Physician  Charity 
Hospital,  etc. 

The  epidemic  at  Plymouth  has  caused  widespread  interest, 
and  various  theories  have  been  advanced  by  different  investi- 
gators as  to  the  cause  of  the  great  outbreak. 

A  careful  review  of  the  circumstances  of  the  epidemic  tends 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  advanced,  that  the  outbreak 
was  caused  by  infection  of  the  mountain  stream,  is  correct. 
These  circumstances  I  will  give  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  contains  about  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. Its  sanitary  position  is  excellent,  but,  like  most 
country  towns,  its  sanitary  condition  is  bad.  It  is  situated  on 
a  hillside,  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Susquehanna  River. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  miners  of  various  nationalities, 
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and  are  subjected  to  much  hardship  in  the  performance  of  their 
work.  In  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town,  all  the  nuisances 
which  are  generally  associated  with  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever 
are  present  in  unusual  abundance. 

The  disposal  of  excrement  is  entirely  by  means  of  privies, 
very  few  of  which  have  properly  constructed  vaults. 

There  is  no  sewage  system  whatever.  All  the  drainage  is 
allowed  to  soak  into  the  earth  through  cesspools,  or  trickle 
away  along  the  street  gutters. 

Disinfectants  were  unknown  until  the  epidemic  had  done 
most  of  its  work.     The  streets  were  never  properly  cleaned. 

The  water-supply  of  the  town  is  from  two  sources  : 

1.  A  mountain  stream,  which  rises  in  the  hills  about  two 
miles  back  of  the  town. 

2.  In  dry  or  very  cold  weather,  when  this  supply  is  inade- 
quate, water  from  the  Susquehanna  River  is  pumped  by  an 
engine  directly  into  the  mains. 

A  stock  company  known  as  ''The  Plymouth  Water  Co." 
controls  both  sources  of  supply. 

On  the  course  of  the  mountain  stream  are  four  storage 
reservoirs,  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  apart ;  just 
below  the  lowest  the  stream  is  reinforced  by  an  artesian  well 
eighteen  hundred  feet  in  depth,  furnishing  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  gallons  daily. 

There  are  only  two  houses  on  the  stream,  the  drainage 
from  which  could  possibly  contaminate  its  water.  These  are 
situated,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  fourth  reservoir  (that  furthest 
from  the  town),  the  other  between  the  third  and  fourth  reser- 
voirs, about  forty  feet  distant  from  the  stream. 

In  the  latter  house  a  man  was  taken  sick  on  January  ist, 
and  was  attended  by  a  local  physician,  who  diagnosed  his  dis- 
ease as  malarial  fever  ;  subsequently  a  Wilkesbarre  physician 
was  called  in,  and  the  disease  was  recognized  as  typhoid  fever. 
The  dejections  from  this  patient,  which  were  quite  numerous, 
as  diarrhoea  was  severe,  during  the  day  were  emptied  into  the 
privy,  distant  from  the  stream  about  sixty  feet ;  during  the 
night,  however,  they  were  thrown  on  the  snow,  at  the  time 
several  feet  deep,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  stream,  at  a  place 
where  the  bank  was  unusually  steep.  The  blood  and  other 
matter  from  several  intestinal  hemorrhages,  which  the  patient 
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had  during  February,  was  also  deposited  by  his  nurses  in  the 
same  spot.  This  is  admitted  by  the  nurses.  Ail  these  accu- 
mulations remained  on  the  snow  until  about  March  25th,  when 
a  thaw  suddenly  occurred,  the  snow  melted  and  ran  into  the 
stream,  carrying  with  it  the  germs  of  the  disease. 

The  Water  Company  until  March  26th  were  supplying  the 
town  with  river-water,  as  the  stream'  was  frozen  solid.  The 
reservoirs  on  the  stream  were  all  empty  or  nearly  so.  On 
March  26th,  the  thaw  having  filled  the  reservoirs,  the  pumping 
was  discontinued  and  the  mountain  water  was  turned  into  the 
town  mains.  From  the  nature  of  the  outbreak  it  is  evident 
that  the  town  must  have  been  infected  some  time  between 
March  26th  and  March  30th,  and  that  a  single  cause,  acting 
equally  on  all  who  contracted  the  disease,  must  have  produced 
the  epidemic,  for  on  April  lOth  cases  of  typhoid  fever  began 
to  make  their  appearance  in  unusual  numbers ;  between  this 
date  and  the  20th  the  great  outburst  occurred.  The  number 
of  cases  occurring  during  these  ten  days  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred.  As  no  official  records 
of  vital  statistics  are  kept,  the  exact  number  could  not  be  as- 
certained. 

From  April  lOth  to  May  14th  about  twelve  hundred  cases 
occurred,  with  a  mortality  of  about  ten  per  cent. 

A  number  of  cases  like  the  following  might  be  cited,  all 
tending  to  Ax  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  on  infection  of  the 
mountain  water. 

Among  the  first  taken  sick  were  members  of  a  family  living 
just  below  the  first  reservoir  (that  nearest  the  town).  This 
family  never  drank  the  river-water  or  well-water,  but  always 
used  the  leakage  from  the  reservoir  which  flowed  by  their 
door.  Nearly  every  member  suffered  from  the  disease.  In 
another  part  of  the  town,  nearest  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  conse- 
quently nearest  on  the  river  to  the  contaminating  points,  is  a 
little  settlement  of  miners,  comprising  about  forty  families, 
known  as  "  Broadway.'-  This  settlement  is  and  was,  before  and 
during  the  epidemic,  supplied  entirely  with  river-water,  fur- 
nished by  a  pump  belonging  to  the  company  in  whose  mines 
the  miners  worked. 

In  this  little  hamlet  not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  has 
occurred. 
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The  village  of  Nanticoke,  three  miles  below  Plymouth,  is 
exclusively  supplied  with  river-water.  There  is  no  more  ty- 
phoid fever  in  this  village  than  usual. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  substrata  of  the  town  are  honey- 
combed with  coal-mines,  very  few  wells  are  sunk.  Analyses 
made  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Martin,  of  the  Health  Department  of  this 
city,  with  comments  by  Professor  E.  Waller,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, show  conclusively  that  these  are  grossly  contaminated 
with  sewage  matter. 

Several  families  using  well-water  exclusively  escaped  the 
disease.  The  people  have  observed  this,  and  many  are  now 
using  water  from  these  contaminated  wells. 

Although  at  the  beginning  of  the  epidemiq  the  wells  may 
not  have  contained  typhoid  germs,  that  they  must  now  do  so 
is  evident.    They  will  undoubtedly  form  new  foci  of  attack. 

To  eliminate  a  possible  cause,  the  milk-supply  was  carefully 
investigated. 

A  milkman  was  found,  who  supplied  a  number  of  families 
with  milk,  in  whose  family  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  existed 
since  October  last.  It  was  also  learned  that  typhoid  fever  had 
been  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  milk-supply  was  furnished  by  dealers  who  pur- 
chased small  lots  of  milk  from  farmers  about  Plymouth,  and  re- 
tailed it  to  the  villagers.  Nevertheless,  that  the  milk-supply 
did  not  cause  the  great  outbreak  is  evident  from  many  cases 
which  occurred  in  families  keeping  private  cows.  Analyses  of 
the  river-,  mountain-,  and  well-water  of  Plymouth,  made  by 
Mr.  Martin,  also  commented  on  by  Professor  Waller,  are  ap- 
pended. 

The  river-water  is  shown  to  be  of  doubtful  purity ;  that 
from  the  mountain  stream  is  shown  to  be  an  exceedingly  pure 
supply. 

Although  the  evidence  that  the  epidemic  was  caused  by  the 
single  case  of  typhoid  fever  occurring  in  the  house  at  the  head 
of  the  stream  is  obviously  less  conclusive  than  it  would  be  if 
chemical  analysis  showed  the  water  to  be  a  contaminated  sup- 
ply, nevertheless  that  it  was  so  capsed  is  attested  by  evidence 
so  abundant  and  strong  as  to  be  practically  irresistible. 

The  poisoning  of  the  people  of  Plymouth  by  the  discharges 
from  one  typhoid  patient,  living  on  the  watfer-shed  of  their 
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water-supply,  teaches  us  that  even  the  purest  supply  may  be 
infected  by  comparatively  small  amounts  of  infectious  matter. 
It  affords  us  another  illustration  of  the  criminal  carelessness  of 
allowing  human  habitations  on  the  banks  of  important  water- 
supplies. 

Neglect  on  the  part  of  attendants  to  disinfect  the  stools  of 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  enteric  diseases  should  be  made 
a  criminal  offence. 

This  neglect  really  means  the  destruction  of  human  life  by 
parasitic  organisms  which  we  have  the  power,  but  not  the 
mind,  to  exterminate. 

The  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  like  the  one  we  have  just 
witnessed  at  Plymouth  should  be  considered  a  national  dis- 
grace as  great  as  would  attach  to  a  like  loss  of  life  from  any 
other  preventable  cause. 

THE   PLYMOUTH   DRINKING-WATER. 

No.  I  $19^— Mountain  Water.     Outlet  of  Third  Dam.     Taken 

May  14,   1885. 

Parts  per      Grains  per 
100,000.      U.  S.  gaUon. 

Appearance clear  greenish. 

Odor  (heated  to  100°  F.) none. 

Chlorine  in  chlorides o.  100        0.058 

Equivalent  to  sodium  chloride 0.200        O.117 

Phosphates none. 

Nitrites very  faint  trace. 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates  and  nitrites 0.049        0.028 

Free  ammonia o.ooi        0.0006 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.006        0.0035 

* '  Hardness  "  equivalent  to  )  before  boiling  i .  200        0.699 

Carbonate  of  lime                5  after  boiling .  1.200        0.699 

Organic  and  volatile  (loss  on  ignition) i.ooo        0.583 

Mineral  matter  (non-volatile) 1.500        0.875 

Total  solids  (by  evaporation) 2^500         1.458 

This  water  appears  to  be  of  very  fair  quality. 

Signed,  E.  Waller,  Ph.D. 
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No.   1520. —  Artesian   Well  Situated  just   below   the   Second 
Dam.     Taken  May  14,   1885. 

Parts  per      Grains  per 
icx>,ooa     U.  S.  gailon. 

Appearance clear  greenish. 

Odor  (heated  to  lOO"*  F.) none. 

Chlorine  in  chlorides o.ioo        0.058 

Equivalent  to  sodium  chloride 0.200        o.i  17 

Phosphates none. 

Nitrites faint  trace. 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates  and  nitrites 0.0082      0.0048 

Free  ammonia none. 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.0022      0.0013 

*'  Hardness  "  equivalent  to  }  before  boiling  2.400         1-399 

Carbonate  of  lime                 ^  after  boiling .  2.400        1-399 

Organic  and  volatile  (loss  on  ignition) 1.500        0.875 

Mineral  matter  (non- volatile) 3-500        2.041 

Total  solids  (by  evaporation) 5.000        2.916 

This  water  appears  to  be  of  very  fair  quality. 

Signed,                  E.  WALLER,  Ph.D. 

No,   1^22.— Susquehanna   River    Water  below    Wilkesbarre, 
and  just  above  the  City  Drain.     Taken  May  15,  1885. 

Parts  per      Grains  ytr 
100,000.      U.  S.  gallon. 

Appearance clear  yellowish. 

Odor  (heated  to  lOo''  F.) none. 

Chlorine  in  chlorides 0.210        0.117 

Equivalent  to  sodium  chloride 0.340        o.  175 

Phosphates none. 

Nitrites none. 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates  and  nitrites 0.063        0.037 

Free  ammonia 0.003        0.0017 

Albuminoid  ammonia o.oio        0.0058 

"  Hardness  "  equivalent  to  )  before  boiling  3.600        2.099 

Carbonate  of  lime  5  after  boiling  .  3.600        2.099 

Organic  and  volatile  (loss  on  ignition).  . .  2.000         1.166 

Mineral  matter  (non-volatile) 5.000        2.916 

Total  solids  (by  evaporation) 7.000        4.082 

For  comments,  see  No.  1523. 

Signed,  E.  Waller,  Ph.D. 
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No,   1526. —  Susquehanna  River  Water,      Intake  of  Wilkes- 
barre  Water  Co.  above  the  City.     Taken  May  16,  1885. 

Parts  per      Grains  per 
100,000.     U.  S.  gaUocu 

Appearance clear  yellowish. 

Odor  (heated  to  100°  F.) none. 

Chlorine  in  chlorides 0.200        o. 1 17 

Equivalent  to  sodium  chloride 0.300        o.  175 

Phosphates none. 

Nitrites none. 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates  and  nitrites 0.046        0.0268 

Free  ammonia 0.0036      0.0021 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.0054      0.0031 

"  Hardness  "  equivalent  to  >  before  boiling  4.000         2.333 

Carbonate  of  lime  )  after  boiling  .  4.000        2.333 

Organic  and  volatile  (loss  on  ignition)  ...  i  .000        o.  583 

Mineral  matter  (non-volatile) 4.SOO        2.624 

Total  solids  (by  evaporation) S-Soo        3.207 

For  comments,  see  No.  1523. 

Signed,  E.  Waller,  Ph.D. 

No.  1523. — Susquehanna  River  Water.     Intake  of  Plymouth 
Water  Co.     Taken  May  16,  1885. 

Parts  per      Grains  per 
100,00a      U.  S.  gallon. 

Appearance,  etc clear  yellowish. 

Odor  (heated  to  100°  F.) none. 

Chlorine  in  chlorides 0.2io        o.i  17 

Equivalent  to  sodium  chloride 0.340        0.175 

Phosphates none. 

Nitrites very  faint  trace. 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates  and  nitrites 0.061         0.035 

Free  ammonia 0.006        0.0035 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.019        0.01 1 1 

"  Hardness  "  equivalent  to  )  before  boiling  3.900        2.274 

Carbonate  of  lime  )  after  boiling .  3.700        2.158 

Organic  and  volatile  (loss  on  ignition). . . .  2.500         1.458 

Mineral  matter  (non-volatile) 4.000        2.333 

Total  solids  (by  evaporation) 6.500        3.790 
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A  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  obtained  on  Nos. 
1526  and  1522  show  a  rapid  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  water  as  we  descend  the  river,  the  chlorine,  nitrogenous 
constituents,  and  solids  increasing  to  an  extent  which,  though 
here  represented  by  small  differences,  when  calculated  on  the 
whole  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  means  the  addition  of  con- 
siderable amounts  of  material,  probably  of  a  contaminating 
nature.  No.  1526,  from  the  highest  point  at  which  samples 
were  taken,  is  a  river- water  of  fair  quality.  The  others  by 
comparison  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

Signed,  E.  Waller,  Ph.D. 


THE   NEW   QUARANTINE   SYSTEM    AT   NEW   OR- 
LEANS. 


A  LETTER   FROM   DR.  JOS.   HOLT,   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LOUIS- 
IANA STATE   BOARD  OF   HEALTH.* 


.  It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  accom- 
plish more  than  a  cursory  review  of  the  entire  question  of 
quarantine,  showing  briefly  the  necessities  demanding  the  dis- 
continuance of  old  methods  and  the  substitution  of  new,  dis- 
tinctly formulated  as  a  complete  system. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  pestilence  by  cutting  off  com- 
munication with  the  infected  is  the  instinctive  first  idea  that 
has  ever  suggested  itself  as  the  most  natural  and  (theoretically) 
effective.  Its  premises  admit  of  such  definite  statement  that 
the  results  seem  logically  inevitable. 

Unfortunately,  afler  an  experience  beginning  in  the  remot- 
est history  of  the  human  race,  elaborated  by  every  nation 
representing  every  phase  of  civilization,  modified  and  enforced 
in  every  conceivable  way,  the  hedging  of  pestilence  by  the  in- 
stinctive method  of  non-intercourse  has  proven  itself  uniformly 
an  experimental  failure  of  the  most  disastrous  kind. 

In  exceptional  instances  the  cordon  sanitaire^  or  shot-gun 
quarantine,  may  have  protected  some  isolated  neighborhood, 

*  From  advance  sheets,  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  June. 
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or  even  a  town,  but  the  testimony  of  centuries  has  confirmed 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  all  such  obstacles  attempted  against 
the  onward  march  of  epidemics. 

Not  only  have  efforts  of  -protection  by  detention  in  quar- 
antine or  by  absolute  non-intercourse  been  a  failure  against 
epidemics,  but  in  addition  they  have  intensified  the  mischief 
through  interference  occasioned  to  commerce  and  the  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  it.  As  much  as  has  been  possible,  they 
have  assisted  to  insure  famine  as  the  concomitant  of  pesti- 
lence. 

No  casual  observer  can  realize  the  amount  of  inconven- 
ience, the  deprivation,  tlie  actual  suffering  occasioned  by  these 
unwise  measures  of  enforced  idleness.  While  the  capitalist 
suffers  pecuniary  loss,  the  laboring  classes  are  made  to  feel  the 
pinchings  of  poverty. 

The  history  of  quarantine  in  Louisiana,  extending  over  a 
period  of  sixty-four  years,  furnishes  a  singularly  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  the  whole  question. 

The  first  quarantine,  established  in  1821,  was  strictly  prim- 
itive, in  being  one  of  isolation  from  infected  regions. 

Although  it  annihilated  the  most  extensive  branches  of 
commercial  interest,  the  people  were  willing  to  endure  it  as 
the  only  possible  exemption  from  the  terrors  of  yellow  fever. 

The  first  year  of  its  trial  was  marked  by  complete  freedom 
from  the  scourge.  A  proclamation  of  thanksgiving  and  pop- 
ular rejoicings,  the  winter  following,  emphasized  the  public 
satisfaction  and  confidence  that  in  quarantine  was  discovered 
the  solution  of  the  yellow  fever  problem. 

The  next  summer  seemed  to  confirm  all  of  their  hopes  and 
ardent  expectations,  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  when 
a  fearful  epidemic  broke  out. 

Not  despairing,  they  determined  to  do  better  the  next 
year  by  enforcing  their  regulations  to  the  extremest  point. 
They  did  so,  and  again  yellow  fever  prevailed  epidemically. 

Faith  in  quarantine  was  completely  quenched,  and  the  peo- 
ple, with  one  voice,  demanded  its  abrogation  upon  the  ground 
that  it  had  failed  utterly  to  keep  out  pestilence,  but  was  de- 
stroying commerce. 

It  was  discontinued  by  legislative  act  in  1825. 

Re-established   in   1855,  it  has  continued   to  the  present 
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time,  with  a  record  of  epidemics  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever, 
time  and  again,  during  its  maintenance. 

The  complete  failure  of  the  experiment  of  exclusion  by  de- 
tention compelled  Boards  of  Health  to  invoke  sanitation  and 
disinfection  as  additional  measures. 

This  was  a  new  idea,  engrafted  upon  the  old,  and  destined 
to  overshadow  and  supplant  it  entirely. 

In  keeping  with  a  universal  law  of  creation  and  develop-^ 
•ment,  the  first  efforts  of  maritime  sanitation  were  crude  and 
feeble  in  the  extreme. 

Had  there  been  one  particle  of  truth  in  the  old  system,  this 
idea  would  never  have  been  born  ;  but  the  utter  falsity  in  prac- 
tice of  isolation  alone  as  a  protection  against  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease not  only  necessitated  its  existence,  but  urged  its  develop- 
ment, so  that  the  "  New  Quarantine  System  "  is  simply  an 
elaboration,  through  a  regular  process  of  development,  out  of 
all  the  struggle  and  the  errors  of  the  centuries  behind  us,  look- 
ing to  the  consummation  of  one  great  purpose,  the  control  by 
limitation  of  pestilence. 

Gathering  the  experience  of  all  nations  through  all  time, 
bending  to  its  purposes  the  highest  elucidations  of  modern  sci- 
ence, putting  into  harness  for  practical  use  the  startling  dis- 
coveries of  Pasteur,  Koch,  the  Brazilian  Commission  under  the 
auspices  of  the  learned  Emperor,  now  inoculating  yellow  fever 
virus  cultivated  specifically,  maritime  sanitation,  resting  its 
faith  upon  the  immutability  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  formu- 
lated as  a  defined  and  consistent  system,  offers  itself,  not  as 
positive,  but  as  affording  the  highest  relative  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection— it  does  not  say  that  yellow  fever  shall  never  again 
occur  in  New  Orleans;  it  simply  furnishes  the  highest  assur- 
ance within  the  scope  of  reason  that  it  shall  not  enter  by  way 
of  the  Gulf  through  the  Mississippi.  It  does  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  possible  introduction  through  other  assail- 
able avenues  of  entry,  or  the  spontaneous  or  untraceable  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease.  Against  the  introduction  of  cholera  it 
is  even  more  positive. 

It  stands  upon  the  same  plane  of  assuring  security  as  that 
occupied  by  the  Fire  Department,  the  levees,  the  criminal  law 
with  its  machinery  of  courts,  police,  etc. 

It  gives  the  highest  relative  but  not  an  absolute  guarantee 
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against  the  importation  of  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  removes 
from  commerce  the  fatal  impediments  of  protracted  detention 
or  actual  interdiction. 

A  quarantine  of  ten  days  as  effectually  destroys  commerce^ 
eventually^  as  non-intercourse. 

The  necessities  of  modern  civilization  are  wholly  in  the 
direction  of  rapid  transit.  If  a  particular  port  does  not  choose 
to  adapt  itself  to  this  higher  law,  it  must  endure  the  conse* 
quences  in  a  complete  transfer  of  its  trade  to  ports  in  competi* 
tion  where  wisdom  and  shrewdness  combine  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  interest. 

When  New  Orleans  closes  her  gate-ways  she  starves  her 
own  children  and  feeds  the  hungry  multitudes  of  New  York 
and  Baltimore.  Can  any  but  an  enemy  or  a  fool  saturated 
with  ignorance  insist  upon  a  continuance  of  such  a  monstrous 
course  ? 

The  history  of  the  old  system  is  one  of  continual  disappoint- 
ment and  grossest  absurdity. 

A  detention  of  three  days  was  extended  to  five,  ten,  twenty 
days,  and  finally  the  abandonment  of  faith  in  quarantine  alto- 
gether, and  in  its  stead  a  resort  to  non- intercourse,  in  violation 
of  law,  and  submission  to  the  abject  instinct  of  fear. 

Forty  days'  quarantine  is  non-intercourac  technically  within 
the  pale  of  law. 

So  completely  has  a  quarantine  of  detention  betrayed  every 
confidence,  that  it  has  become  the  rule,  established  by  prece- 
dent, to  begin  the  season  with  the  milder  term  of  ten  days' 
detention,  to  be  followed  by  non-intercourse  upon  the  advent 
of  the  "  danger  period'^  of  summer. 

Under  the  blighting  influence  of  such  restrictions,  our  indus- 
tries have  declined  through  a  steady  course  of  retrogression 
until  we  have  reached  that  extreme  of  abasement  when  a 
change  of  methods  has  become  an  imperative  question  of  com- 
mercial salvation. 

The  principal  element  of  sanitation  in  the  present  or  "  OLD 
System,"  consists  in  burning  a  few  pots  of  sulphur  in  a  ship's 
hold ;  a  process  usually  harmless  to  such  germs  as  rats  and 
roaches. 

So  feeble  and  ridiculously  inadequate  are  all  the  provisions 
for  disinfection  and  general  sanitation,  that  the  officers  in  charge 
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of  the  work,  while  faithfully  perfor)ning  their  duties,  are  moved 
with  pitiful  contempt  of  such  absurd  measures ;  and  yet  the 
"old  system"  is  the  one  now  enforced,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions in  different  localities,  in  all  the  sea-ports  of  this  continent 
and  of  Europe. 

In  our  case,  infected  and  healthy  ships  are  crowded  in  the 
same  station,  and  all  alike  have  access  to  the  inhabited  shores. 

After  nightfall  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  free  traffic  be- 
tween the  ships  and  negroes  and  low  whites  who  visit  them  to 
dispose  of  fresh  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  or  whatever  they 
may  have  to  sell. 

In  the  case  of  the  cholera-infected  vessel,  where  would  this 
people  stand  with  such  a  quarantine  ? 

Its  protective  efficiency  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table 
compiled  from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
including  fifteen  years  of  rigid  enforcement. 

Years.  Cases.  Deaths. 

1869 Yellow  fever.  9  3 

1870 *«  w  _  587 

1871 "  "  114  54 

1872 "  •'  83  39 

1873 •*  *'  1,288  226 

1874 "  "  20  II 

187s *'  *'  100  61 

1876 "  **  83  42 

1877 i*  **  I  I 

1878 •'  *•  4,046 

1879 *'  *'  48  19 

1880 ....  2 

1881 

1882 "  "  4 

1883 "  •'  I  •! 

Total ?  5,096 

Here  is  a  failure  twelve  times  out  of  a  possible  fifteen,  with 
a  final  abandonment  of  quarantine  for  non-intercourse  ;  itself  a 
most  vulnerable  barrier.   While  we  were  blockading  the  mouth 

*  The  death  on  November  7,  1883,  occurred  after  qaarantine  had  ceased. 
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of  the  river,  passengers  with 'their  full  complement  of  baggage 
were  arriving  four  or  five  days  direct  from  Havana,  and  coffee 
twenty-five  days  from  Rio,  via  New  York  and  Baltimore,  be- 
sides many  other  like  evasions. 

A  proclamation  of  non-intercourse  is  simply  an  incentive  to 
evasion. 

The  new  system  of  " MARITIME  Sanitation"  is  founded 
squarely  upon  this  proposition  : 

If  small-pox,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever  can  be  demonstrated 
to  exist  within  a  circumscribed  and  definite  limit,  as  within  the 
compass  of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  on  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  or 
within  the  hull  of  a  ship,  and  are  capable  of  indefinite  extension 
beyond  that  limit,  it  is  conclusive  that  the  essential  cause,  or 
virus,  having  powers  of  reproduction,  is  a  living  organism ; 
and,  therefore,  being  an  entity  definable  in  loco,  it  can  be  de- 
stroyed in  loco. 

If  an  infected  trunk  or  ship  can  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
virus  within  can  likewise  be  destroyed. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  extends  to  other  agents  than 
fire.  If  every  known  organic  form  of  life  can  be  destroyed  by 
boiling  water  and  the  laundry  hot-iron,  by  concentrated  sul- 
phurous acid  fumes  and  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury, 
the  inference  is  inevitable  that  hypothetical  organic  forms  can 
likewise  be  destroyed. 

All  the  teachings  of  scientific  experiment  confirm  the  con- 
clusion. 

Small-pox  declared  itself  in  nine  distinct  foci,  during  the 
past  winter,  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  this  city.  Being 
treated  with  these  agents  of  destruction  applied  with  the  ex- 
tremest  exaction  of  scientific  requirement,  the  disease  did  not 
spread  beyond  the  room  of  the  primary  cases.  In  one  instance 
a  nurse^was  infected. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  simply  extended  these  measures 
to  its  quarantine  service. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  outline  the  methods  of  applica- 
tion. 

The  new  system  contemplates  the  detention  of  a  ship  only 
so  many  hours  as  may  be  required  to  cleanse  her  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  appliances,  as  speedily  as  can  be  effected. 

The  time  will  vary  from  ten  hours  to  two  or  three  day-^,  ac- 
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cording  to  size  of  vessel,  nature  of  cargo,  sanitary  condition, 
and  probability  or  not  of  special  danger. 

In  order  to  isolate  vessels  actually  infected,  that  they  may 
not  spread  contagion  to  other  vessels  or  to  the  inhabited 
shore,  a  lower  or  supplemental  quarantine  station  will  be  es- 
tablished in  Pass-k-L'Outre,  an  unused  outlet  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Withdrawn  from  the  track  of  commerce,  the  sick  will  be 
cared  for  in  hospital,  the  vessel  subjected  to  thorough  and  re- 
peated sanitation,  and  detained  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  she  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  city. 

Her  case  is  exceptional,  and  must  be  dealt  with  exception- 
ally. 

With  such  a  station  at  this  time,  we  could  regard,  almost 
with  indifference,  the  entry  of  a  cholera-infected  ship  into  the 
Mississippi. 

The  upper  or  general  station,  twenty-eight  miles  nearer  the 
city,  is  the  one  now  in  use. 

When  a  vessel  arrives  from  a  port  against  which  quarantine 
precautions  are  required,  she  is  brought  alongside  the  wharf, 
where  she  finds  every  arrangement  for  the  rapid  discharging 
and  reloading  of  cargo,  if  required.  All  on  board — officers, 
crew,  and  passengers,  with  their  effects — are  at  once  taken 
ashore,  where,  in  a  room  provided,  everything  they  carry,  ap- 
parel and  baggage,  is  subjected  to  powerful  disinfection. 

All  clothing,  and  articles  that  will  admit  of  it,  will  be  laun- 
dried,  and  in  this  process  be  subjected  to  boiling  water  and  the 
hot  iron.  The  clothing  worn  is  presently  exchanged  for  other 
already  treated,  and  this,  in  turn,  disinfected. 

The  passengers  and  crew  will  be  received  in  commodious 
quarters,  comfortably  prepared  for  them,  there  to  undergo  the 
prescribed  detention  for  observation,  determined  according  to 
circumstances  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  infected  with  the 
disease  in  its  incubatory  stage. 

If  one  should  fall  ill,  he  is  at  once  removed  to  a  properly 
isolated  hospital,  distantly  located. 

The  period  of  observation  concluded,  without  evidences  of 
infection,  these  people  will  be  returned  aboard  their  ship  which, 
during  their  absence,  has  been  cleansed  and  disinfected  in 
every  part. 
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A  strict  surveillance  will  be  continued  over  all  shipping  in 
port. 

The  first  division  of  the  new  system  provides  for  the  supple- 
mental station  for  infected  vessels  only.  The  second,  for  the 
management  of  persons  arriving  at  the  upper  or  regular  sta- 
tion. These  having  been  described,  there  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered the  third,  for  the  sanitary  treatment  of  cargo  and 
ship. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  process  is  unnecessary  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention  that  its  speedy  and  effective  accomplish- 
ment is  assured  in  the  employment  of  a  full  corps  of  acclimated 
stevedores,  a  powerful  tug-boat  provided  with  flushing  hose, 
steam  siphon,  a  battery  of  twelve  furnaces  for  the  energetic 
evolvement  of  germicidal  gases  (we  will  use  sulphurous  acid 
gas),  driven  into  the  ship's  hold  by  a  powerful  fan  at  the  rate 
of  six  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

In  this  manner,  after  thorough  washing,  the  gas  in  immense 
volume  and  with  immense  force  is  driven  into  the  limbers  and 
air-strakes,  into  every  crevice  and  part  of  that  ship,  until  she  is 
completely  filled.  We  go  through  her  with  an  atmosphere,  as 
it  were,  of  fire. 

In  doing  this  we  displace  the  mephitic  and  dangerous  at- 
mosphere closed  in  her  when  she  started  from  Rio,  we  will 
suppose,  and  which,  if  allowed,  would  have  been  set  free  at 
our  levee — the  infected  atmosphere  of  Rio  to  commingle  with 
the  atmosphere  of  New  Orleans,  deadly  ripe,  perhaps,  for  its 
reception. 

We  have  displaced  this  not  only  with  a  non-infected  atmos- 
phere, but  with  one  intensely  germicidal — one  that  destroys 
organic  elements  in  the  air,  or  on  exposed  surfaces,  with  in- 
stant greediness. 

The  decks,  ballast,  and  all  such  parts  as  are  usually  treated 
with  carbolic  acid  or  other  disinfecting  fluids,  objectionable  on 
account  of  odor,  staining,  or  inefficiency,  will  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  an  odorless,  colorless,  solution  of  the  bichloride 
of  mercury,  the  most  powerful  and  unsparing  germicidal 
agent  known. 

This  was  adopted  for  the  first  time  in  quarantine  service 
last  summer,  in  the  stations  of  this  State,  and  has  since  been 
introduced  into  other  important  stations  of  this  country. 
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There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  except  from  drink- 
ing the  solution,  which  is  true  of  every  other  agent  used. 

Its  cost  is  about  eighty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  crude  car- 
bolic acid. 

Our  standard  solution  is  six  ounces,  with  a  like  quantity  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  a  half  gallon  of  water,  and 
added  to  forty  gallons  of  the  latter.  Salt  water  is  also  a  sol- 
vent. 

After  a  few  hours  the  hatches  are  removed  and  pure  air  is 
driven  in  to  facilitate  clearing  the  ship  of  fumes.  She  is  re- 
loaded, her  freight  perhaps  already  sent  by  barge,  she  proceeds 
at  once  to  the  city»  there  to  be  discharged  only  by  an  accli- 
mated gang.  Her  export  freights  must  be  ready.  She  is  at 
once  reloaded  and  starts  on  her  voyage. 

This  general  plan,  with  its  specifications  as  exhibited,  con- 
stitutes the  new  system  of  quarantine.  Having  once  been  en- 
forced, we  may  boldly  proclaim  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  quarantine,  a  ship  has  been  actually  cleansed,  disin- 
fected, purged  of  suspicion,  by  appliances  adequate  to  the 
work. 

Against  such  a  vessel  there  remains  no  cause  of  accusation. 
Let  her  go  free,  and  land  her  boldly  along  these  wharves  ! 

CLASSIFICATION    OF  VESSELS  ARRIVING    IN   THE    MISSISSIPPI 

RIVER. 

1.  Vessels  from  non-infected  ports. 

2.  Vessels  arriving  from  suspected  ports. 

3.  Vessels  arriving  from  infected  ports. 

4.  Vessels  which,  without  regard  to  the  port  of  departure, 
are  infected.  That  is  to  say,  vessels  which  have  yellow  fever 
or  other  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  on  board  at  the  time 
of  arrival,  or  have  had  the  same  during  the  voyage. 

Vessels  of  the  first  class  to  be  submitted  to  thorough  mari- 
time sanitation  at  the  upper  quarantine  station,  without  de- 
tention of  either  vessels  or  persons  more  than  is  necessary  to 
place  the  vessel  in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition  if  demanded. 

Vessels  of  the  second  class  to  undergo  the  same  conditions, 
with  detention  for  observation  of  persons  for  a  period  of  five 
full  days  from  the  hour  of  departure  from  suspected  port 
35 
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Vessels  of  the  third  class  must  undergo  the  same  conditions, 
with  the  detention  of  persons  for  a  period  of  seven  full  days 
from  the  hour  of  departure  from  infected  port. 

Vessels  of  the  fourth  class  t6  be  remanded  to  the  lower 
Quarantine  Station,  there  to  undergo  thorough  sanitation  and 
detention  of  vessel  and  persons  such  length  of  time  as  the 
Board  of  Health  may  order. 


BRITISH  HEALTH  REPORTS,  AND  THE  INCREASE 
OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONSEQUENT  UPON 
THE  CESSATION  OF  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 


We  have  before  us  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of 
the  British  Navy  for  the  year  1883,  presented  to  the  Admiralty 
by  the  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department,  John  W. 
Reid,  M.D.,  and  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, February  23,  1885. 

From  this  it  appears  that  47,294  cases  of  disease  and  in- 
jury occurred  among  43,350  officers  and  men,  an  average  of 
1,091  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  a  similar  average  of  1,148.5 
for  1882,  and  1,163.8  for  the  decade  from  1873  to  1883.  Our 
own  Navy  makes  a  better  showing,  8,550  cases  of  disease  and 
injury  during  the  year  1883,  having  originated  among  a  force 
afloat  of  9,874  officers  and  men,  an  average  of  only  883  per 
1,000. 

The  total  days'  sickness  in  the  British  Navy  were  756,027, 
an  average  loss  of  17.44  days  for  each  person,  the  correspond- 
ing loss  in  1882  having  been  17.31  days.  In  our  own  Navy 
69,926  days*  work,  or  only  7  days  per  man,  were  lost  during 
the  same  period. 

The  total  number  of  sick  daily  in  the  British  Navy  during 
the  year  1883  amounted  to  2,071.3,  or  4778  per  i,cxx),  which 
are  comprehended  in  the  following  classes : 

(  Febrile 14981 

(  Constitutional 47I.9I 
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Nervous  system 36. 56 

Eye,  car,  and  nose 31.00 

Circulatory  system 26. 1 5 

Absorbent  system 45-45 

2.  Local  ^  Respiratory  system 108.76 

Digestive  system 126.05 

Locomotor  system 16.36 

Cutaneous  system 376.74 

^  Genito-urinary  system 282. 50 

3.  Debility,  etc S6.72 

4.  Poisons 5.41 

5.  Wounds  and  Injuries 337-89 


Thus  tabulated,  the  important  part  which  venereal  diseases 
play  in  the  deterioration  of  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
naval  forces  is  not  manifest.  Of  the  constitutional  diseases, 
317.49  a  day  were  due  to  syphilis,  and  of  the  gfenito-urinary, 
250.10  to  gonorrhoea  and  its  sequelae — a  total  of  nearly  568  a 
day,  or  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  sick.  One  man  in  less 
than  every  four  incapacitated  by  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  ! 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  returns  with  those  of  pre- 
vious years,  as  has  been  done  by  William  H.  Lloyd,  M.D.,  the 
Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets  : 


Number 
of  Cases.  1 

1 

DaUy  Num- 
ber of  Sick. 

243.87 
73.62 

Ratio  of  Cases  per  x,ooo  of 
Force. 

Z883. 

6as 
19-4 

1883. 

1873-82. 

Primary  syphilis 

2,614 
843 

44.6 
17.8 

41.S 
15.5 

Secondary  syphilis 

Total  syphilis 

3.467 

317.49 

79.9 

72.0 

7.0 

15.0 

62.4 

57.0 

Cronorrhoea ,, 

3,i«S 

IS 

228,74 
21.36 

32.40 

6a8 

8.24 
13.  S8 

Seaudse  of  sronorrhoea 

[77-1 

Other  genito-urinary  diseases 

Total 

4,077 

282.50 

94.0 

82.6 

77.1 

Aggregate 

7,544 

600 

174 

145 

134 
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Thus  it  appears  that  174  men  in  every  1,000  of  the  strength 
of  the  British  Navy  have  been  disabled  every  day  in  the  year 
1883  by  some  form  of  venereal  disease — a  daily  excess  of  29 
over  the  year  1882,  and  of  40  over  the.  average  for  the  preced- 
ing ten  years.  This  increase  has  been  especially  marked  upon 
the  home  station,  respecting  which  we  note  the  following  offi- 
cial utterances  of  the  health  authorities  : 

"  This  serious  increase  in  the  amount  of  primary  syphilis 
was  chiefly  recorded  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  /{?/- 
lowed  on  the  cessation  of  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  ex- 
amination clause  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  in  May,  TO 
WHICH  CHANGE  THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  IT  IS  DUE."  The  num- 
ber of  men  ineffective  daily  on  the  home  station  from  gonor- 
rhoea and  epididymitis  alone,  rose  from  72.32  in  1882  to  88.64 
in  1883,  and  it  is  officially  stated  :  *'  This  considerable  increase 
in  gonorrhoea  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes  as  operated 
in  the  case  of  syphilis,  viz.:  the  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts." 

The  British  Army  Health  Reports  for  the  same  period  are 
not  yet  at  hand,  but  the  returns  for  the  year  1882  show  that  in 
a  force  of  90,075  officers  and  men,  there  were  74,008  cases  of 
disease  and  injury,  of  which  no  less  than  11,268  were  due  to 
syphilis,  10,092  to  gonorrhoea,  and  2,037  to  other  genito-uri- 
nary  affections  not  specified,  a  total  of  23,397,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  sick.  The  daily  average  of  sick  was  4*092,  and 
1,468  of  these — nearly  tivo  entire  regiments — were  disabled  by 
syphilis  and  gonorrhoea. 

This  report  further  shows  the  following  significant  facts  : 


Average 

annuau 
strength. 

41,783 
19,449 

Admitted  sick  with 

Ratio  per  i,ooo  of  force. 

Venereal  disease  at 

1 

„P™}*2Lr  Gonorrhoea, 
nereal  sores. 

Primary 
syphilis. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Fourteen      army     stations 
under  the  protection  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts 

1 
\.Z1\             4..I00 

78 

100 

Fourteen  army  stations  not 
under  the  Acts 

X^A%\             2,618               I70    * 

13s 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  official  exhibits,  which  all  who  run 
may  read  and  understand,  comes  D.  J.  Birkbeck  Nevins,  of 
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Liverpool,  a  gentleman  confessedly  without. practical  experi- 
ence with  venereal  disease,  or  practical  acquaintance  with  its 
habitats  or  modes  of  propagation,  who,  in  a  curiously  con- 
structed pamphlet  of  ten  pages,  octavo,  containing  all  sorts  of 
diagrams  and  figures,  in  black  letter,  caps,  and  italics,  seeks  to 
establish,  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  experience  of  naval  and 
military  surgeons,  who  deal  with  these  diseases  all  over  the 
world  and  every  year  of  their  lives,  that  the  less  venereal  affec- 
tions are  made  the  subject  of  official  investigation  and  restraint, 
the  less  they  will  prevail  and  spread.  It  is  almost  an  insult  to 
one's  intelligence  to  ask  him  to  believe  that  the  discovery  and 
seclusion  of  the  victims  of  these  abominable  diseases  are  not 
measures  of  humanity  and  Christian  charity.  If  but  a  single 
case  of  syphilis  is  detected,  what  an  enormous  good  may  be 
its  result !  Think  of  the  number  of  men  one  diseased  woman 
may  contaminate  !  Think  of  the  number  of  spotless  wives  these 
contaminated  men  may  in  turn  infect !  Think  of  the  wretched 
children  these  polluted  men  and  women  may  engender  !  Think, 
finally,  of  the  thousand  possibilities  of  chance  mediate  infection 
of  other  men,  women,  and  children,  and  then  denounce,  if  you 
can,  the  even  partial  success  achieved  by  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  in  bringing  as  many  of  these  diseases  to  light  as 
they  have  done. 

Dr.  Nevins  lays  great  stress  on  the  following  table — con- 
veniently ignoring  the  fact  that  the  increase  here  indicated  is 
actually  evidence  of  the  larger  number  of  diseased  individuals 
discovered  and  restrained. 

Increase  of  Disease  [discoverett]  among  Registered  Prostitutes. 

In  1866,  before  the  Acts  were  enforced,  the  percentage  of  disease  was 12 1.6 

*'  1870-72,  during  the  first  period  of  universal  compulsory  examination  ....  143.5 
*'«873-75,  "     second  "  *»  **  ....135.5 

**  1876-78,  *'      third  "  '^  '*  143.7 

**  1879-81,  **      fourth  "  ''  '*  ....   168.1 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  but  those  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  effects  of  this  fearful  scourge  upon  the  human 
race  can  complacently  seek  to  antagonize  the  philanthropic 
efforts  of  the  best  men  in  the  medical  profession — and  the  med- 
ical officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  may  justly  claim  this  dis- 
tinction. 

It  is  instructive  to  know  that  in  our  own  Navy,  among  th6 
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8,722  invalids  under  treatment  during  the  year  1883,  no  less 
than  308  were  ill  with  syphilis,  255  with  chancroid  and  suppu- 
rating bubo,  and  453  with  gonorrhoea  and  its  sequelae  ;  a  total 
of  1,016  venereal  patients.  Of  197  cases  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism a  large  proportion  had  a  venereal  origin.  Thus,  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  sickness  in  the  United  States  Navy  dur- 
ing that  year  was  from  this  class  of  disease.  Expressed  in 
economic  terms,  fifteen  thousand  days'  work  were  lost  to  the 
Government  from  this  preventable  cause.  Shall,  then,  no  effort 
be  made  looking  to  prevention,  because  a  few  fanatics,  im- 
pelled by  a  spurious  sentimentality,  close  their  own  eyes  and 
ears  and  protest  that  has  no  existence  which  everyone  else 
sees  and  hears. 

Dr.  Nevins  and  his  associates  suggest  no  other  meansi  of 
protecting  the  erring  man  and  woman,  or  the  innocent  woman 
and  child,  or  the  stranger  exposed  to  accidental  contamination , 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  from  the  effects  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, except  perhaps  by  a  general  effort  toward  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  from  sinful  ways  by  piety  and  prayer ;  but  the 
vigorous,  athletic  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  will  all  need  be 
castrated  before  they  may  be  expected  to  be  amenable  to  mere 
moral  suasion.  Until  this  millennium,  it  is  the  part  of  the  honest 
and  earnest  sanitarian,  who  labors  for  the  good  of  the  living  of 
this  day,  to  discover  and  destroy  the  venereal  sore  and  blenor- 
rhoeal  discharge  as  he  would  the  germ  and  nidus  of  yellow 
fever,  the  bacillus  of  cholera,  or  the  virus  of  small-pox. 


Syphilitic  Taint. — The  taint  of  the  disease  known  as 
syphilis  is  transmissible  by  heredity,  and  is  the  cause  in  the 
descendants  of  those  affected  by  it  of  the  constitutional  effects 
of  the  disease.  This  is  one  of  the  most  patent  facts  in  the 
whole  field  of  medicine.  The  effects  of  the  taint  may  be  mani- 
fested at  birth ;  they  may  be  developed  months  after  birth. 
They  may  be  developed  in  infancy  or  early  life,  if  they  are 
called  forth ;  some  shock  or  illness,  slight  as  vaccination 
itself,  inducing  them  in  the  fullest  degree.  They  may  appear 
as  late  as  the  time  of  adolescence  or  later.  In  a  very  large 
number  of  instances  the  pure  and  simple  outlines  of  the  affec- 
tion are  lost,  and  other  affections,  or  conditions  of  disease, 
take,  nominally,  their  place. — Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
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DISINFECTION  OF   VESSELS. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  of  New  Orleans,  on  other  pages  of  this  num- 
ber, setting  forth  his  new  plan  for  the  disinfection  of  vessels.  His 
letter  is  the  outcome  of  a  request  by  the  editors  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  who,  like  Dr.  Holt  him- 
self, appear  to  be  so  much  taken  aback  by  this  decided  depart- 
ure from  the  quarantine  practice  which  has  hitherto  obtained 
in  New  Orleans  as  to  allow  the  novelty  of  the  plan  to  becloud 
their  retrospect.     They  say  : 

"  The  proposed  plan,  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  only  involves 
health  and  commercial  interests  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  but 
offers  an  experimental  test  of  certain  unsettled  questions  con- 
cerning the  appearance  and  movements  of  cholera,  and  particu- 
larly of  yellow  fever,  of  the  highest  practical  value. 

*'  It  is  essential  that  medical  men  should  be  especially  well 
informed  in  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence  to  themselves^as 
citizens,  physicians,  and  as  the  exponents  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, of  which  this  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  highest 
order.  The  subject,  however,  seems  to  be  \^ry  little  under- 
stood by  the  profession  of  the  city  and  State." 

From  which,  and  one  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Dr. 
Holt's  reply,  that  **This  general  plan,  having  once  been  en- 
forced, we  may  boldly  proclaim  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  quarantine,  a  ship  has  been  actually  cleansed,  disin- 
fected, purged  of  suspicion  by  appliances  adequate  to  the 
work,"  one  is  led  to  infer  they  have  limited  their  observa- 
tions to  New  Orleans. 

We  confess  to  some  surprise  that  these  gentlemen  seem 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  efficacy  of  steam,  and  its  easy  mode 
of  application,  for  the  disinfection  of  vessels,  as  of  other  things 
more  or  less  used  with  certain  efficacy  ever  since  1848,  and  re- 
cently endorsed  as  the  most  efficacious  of  all  means.  But  The 
Sanitarian  would  not  be  understood  as  belittling  Dr.  Holt's 
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plan  for  the  plenary  injection  of  sulphurous  acid  or  other  va- 
pors,* which  is  an  advance  on  the  methods  hitherto  used  for 
this  purpose.  Moreover,  our  own  use  of  sulphurous  acid,  ih 
sufficient  quantity^  even  by  cruder  methods,  has  been  so  satis- 
factory in  its  results  as  to  give  us  unshaken  faith  in  its  efficacy, 
notwithstanding  the  recently  published  results  of  certain  ex- 
periments. In  chlorine  we  also  have  implicit  faith,  but  when 
applied  with  sufficient  potency  for  disinfection,  it  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  some  materials  as  to  preclude  its  use.  In  bichloride  of 
mercury,  or  anything  else,  as  a  ship-disinfectant  in  solution, 
except  in  vapor,  we  have  but  little  confidence,  for  manifest 
reasons :  such  substances  cannot  be  applied  to  the  infected  re- 
cesses. 

Dr.  Holt's  new  system  oJ  classification  and  detention  of  ves- 
sels, merchandise,  and  persons,  as  an  evidence  of  faith  in  his 
works,  is  also  new  only  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  New  Orleans. 
It  is  a  cardinal  precept  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Quarantine  Regulations  to  the  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Con- 
vention, held  in  Boston,  in  i860,  and  very  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  quarantine  law  of  New  York,  enacted  in  1863. 

The  Cholera  is  evidently  making  headway  in  Spain,  and 
has  created  very  general  alarm.  Under  the  latest  date  (June 
I2th),  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  "  eleven  cases  of  disease  re- 
sembling cholera  "  were  reported,  and  four  of  the  same  nature 
had  proved  fatal  the  day  before  in  Madrid  ;  and  seven  new 
cases  and  three  deaths  in  Murcia.  Yet  the  public  authorities 
continue  to  report  the  disease  as  of  only  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter. It  has  also  made  its  appearance  in  Toledo.  And  sta- 
tistics show  that  in  thirty-eight  villages  in  the  province  of 
Valencia  there  had  been,  up  to  this  date,  1,283  cases  and  511 
deaths. 

The  Disinfection  of  Imported  Rags  and  all  other  sus- 
picious merchandise — including  all  unclean  vessels  entering 
our  ports — is  of  corresponding  importance  with  the  increase  of 
cholera  abroad,  and  its  liability  to  be  transported  to  this  coun- 


*  **  Quarantine  Improvements,"  by  Joseph  Holt,  M.D.,  etc.,  The  Sanitarian, 
vol.  xiii.,  pp.  140-152. 
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try.  Notwithstanding,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  recent 
circular  requiring  effective  measures  at  our  own  ports,  and 
revoking  all  previous  circulars  with  reference  to  the  folly 
of  disinfecting  old  rags  at  their  places  of  shipment — subject  to 
subsequent  shipment  by  unclean  and  possibly  infected  vessels 
— has  been  made  the  subject  of  considerable  complaint  by  such 
dealers  in  rags  as  appear  to  be  willing  to  risk  the  introduction 
of  cholera  sooner  than  pay  the  fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  for 
depriving  their  merchandise  of  possible  danger.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  no  person  in  the  United  States  calling  him- 
self a  health  officer  will  be  deterred  from  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  by  any  such  influences. 

**  Questions  Regarding  Leprosy/'— We  inadvertently 
omitted  to  state,  in  connection  with  the  inquiries  under  this 
head,  in  our  May  number,  that  replies  are  respectfully  requested 
to  be  sent  to  Hon.  H.  A.  P.  Carter,  Envoy  Extaordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

THE  AMERICAN   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Session ^  New  Orleans,  April  2%-May  i, 

1885. 

Excepting  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  International  Medical  Congress,  this  meeting 
of  the  Association  was  a  singularly  happy  one,  characterized 
by  a  goodly  attendance — nearly  seven  hundred  members — 
though  not  so  large  as  the  extraordinary  attraction  of  the 
World's  Exposition  seemed  to  invite.  The  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Samuel  Logan, 
admirably  met  all  required  conditions  in  the  places  of  meeting 
for  the  general  sessions  and  the  several  sections,  in  Tulane 
Hall  and  University  Building  and  Grunewald  Hall.  The  ar- 
rangements were  complete,  sessions  well  attended,  and  the 
amount  of  scientific  work  accomplished  gratifying. 

Socially  the  place  of  meeting  was  abundantly  significant  at 
the  outset  of  everything  to  render  the  meeting  agreeable.  But 
specially  worthy  of  mention  were  the  hospitable  entertainments 
by  Professor  T.  G.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Cartwright  Eustis,  at 
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their  homes  ;  by  the  profession  of  New  Orleans,  assisted  by- 
ladies,  at  the  Washington  Artillery  Hall ;  a  promenade 
concert  by  the  New  Louisiana  Jockey  Club,  at  its  elegant 
•  house,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  with  its  beautiful  and  ^ 
luxuriant  grounds  brilliantly  lighted  and  thronged  by  thou- 
sands; and  the  World's  Exposition,  which  was  a  continuous 
resort  and  source  of  interest  at  all  spare  hours. 

The  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell,  of 
Georgia,  was  worthy  of  him  and  the  occasion.  He  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Association,  bestowed  well-merited  praise 
on  its  leading  spirits — Chapman,  Gross,  Sims,  and  others  who 
have  passed  away  ;  Sayre,  Flint,  Davis,  and  other  pillars  still 
alive  to  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  unalloyed  by  the  se- 
ductive advances  of  mischievous  influences. 

Section  on  State  Medicine. — Among  the  excellent  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  promotive  of  the  best  purposes  of 
the  Association,  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  more  atten- 
tion to  forensic  medicine,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  better  cultiva- 
tion, he  suggested  an  additional  section.  This  suggestion,  we 
hope,  will  not  be  adopted  ;  it  would  be  a  hindrance.  The 
subject  legitimately  belongs  to  the  Section  on  State  Medicine, 
which,  unfortunately,  at  this  meeting,  as  at  most  of  the  meetings 
since  its  organization,  had  time  to  spare,  having  completed  its 
work  a  day  before  the  time  for  adjournment.  But  a  better 
reason  for  referring  all  questions  on  forensic  medicine  to  this 
section  is  because  they  are  germane  to  it ;  and  the  subject 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  receive  its  wonted  attention  in  this 
section  with  such  accessions  to  membership  as  more  attention 
to  forensic  medicine  would  bring,  than  would  be  possible  in 
a  new  section  with  a  sparse  membership. 

At  the  regular  opening  of  the  Section  on  State  Medicine, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  Dr.  E.  W.  Schauffer,  of  Mis- 
souri, President,  in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Parham,  Secre- 
tary pro  tern,  (in  the  absence  of  Dr.  McCormack),  Dr.  John 
Avery,  President  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  read  a 
paper  on  "  State  and  Local  Boards  of  Health."  He  based 
his  essay  upon  the  public  health  service  in  Michigan  ;  described 
the  relations  of  the  State  arid  the  local  boards,  and  the  special 
requirements  of  the  health  laws  of  that  State  for  an  educated 
physician  as  health  officer  for  every  local  board.     All  of  the 
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local  boards  are  subordinate,  and,  in  a  sense,  amenable  to 
the  State  Board,  which  is  both  supervisory  and  advisory.  A 
specially  valuable  feature  of  the  health  service,  inaugurated  by 
the  Michigan  State  Board,  is  the  holding  of  sanitary  conven- 
tions throughout  the  State.  This  was  dwelt  upon  as  an  impor- 
tant means  of  educating  the  people. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  which  was  participated 
in  by  Drs.  Schauffer  and  Schenck,  of  Kansas  City,  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, of  Florida,  Dr.  Ranch,  of  Illinois,  and  the  author  of  the 
paper. 

On  the  second  day,  a  paper  on  **  State  Medicine,"  by  Dr. 
Frank  S.  Billings,  of  Boston,  was  read  by  Dr.  Nelson.  It 
dwelt  upon  the  deficiency  of  medical  education  and  medical 
schools,  the  unwonted  multiplication  of  the  latter  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  former,  and  the  disgraceful  scramble 
for  patronage  to  maintain  the  professorships.  On  the  standard 
which  the  author  of  the  paper  would  establish,  we  have  no 
medical  schools  worthy  of  the  name.  He  contended  that  the 
desired  ends  of  medical  education,  as  he  would  have  them, 
could  ojily  be  attained  by  a  "  National  Institute  of  Medical 
Sciences,  supported  and  regulated  by  the  Government  through 
a  well-selected  National  Board  of  Health."  A  scheme  so  ut- 
terly Utopian  as,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  to  be 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  It  awakened  a  lively  discus- 
sion, however,  which  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  Hibberd, 
of  Indiana,  Dr.  Marcy,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Dabney,  of  Virginia, 
Surgeon-General  Hamilton,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
Dr.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  and  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis, 
of  Chicago,  to  whom  it  afforded  occasion  for  a  masterly  speech 
on  the  subject  of  medical  education,  which  was  the  leading 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Section  at  this  session.  He  particu- 
larly urged  that,  for  the  promotion  of  a  sound  medical  educa- 
tion, the  teachers  and  examiners  should  be  divorced  ;  then 
medical  colleges  would  not  compete  for  patronage  by  under- 
bidding one  another,  but  would  be  forced  to  rest  their  claims 
of  superiority  upon  reputations  established  as  institutions 
thoroughly  equipped,  where  students  could  be  prepared  to  en- 
gage in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  first  step,  he  said, 
was  to  get  the  miserable  diploma  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
teacher. 
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Dr.  John  B.  Roberts  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adoped  by  the  Section  : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Section  on  State  Medicine  earnestly 
advocates  the  establishment  in  every  State  and  Territory  of 
State  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners  and  Licensers,  whose  cer- 
tificate shall  be  the  only  license  permitting  practice  of  medicine 
in  said  Commonwealth. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Section  requests  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  to  direct  its  permanent  Secretary  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  annexed  draft  of  a  bill  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
and  every  State  Medical  Society,  requesting  that  each  State 
society  discuss  said  bill  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Association  its  views  on  the  desirability  of  advocating  such  a 
bill." 

On  the  third  day  Dr.  George  Romans,  of  St.  Louis,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Promise  and  the  Potency  of  Cleanliness," 
which  was  read  and  referred  without  discusson  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

The  International  Medical  Congress, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1884,  the  President, 
in  his  address,  called  attention  to  the  propriety  of  extending 
an  invitation  to  the  International  Medical  Congress,  then  soon 
to  meet  in  Copenhagen,  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  the  United 
States.  That  portion  of  his  address  was  referred  to  a  special 
Committee,  which,  at  a  subsequent  step  of  the  proceedings,  re- 
ported as  follows  : 

Resolved^  i.  That  a  committee  of  seven,  of  which  Dr. 
Austin  Flint,  the  President  of  the  Association,  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber, shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  extend,  in  be- 
half of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Medical  Congress,  about  to  meet  in  Copenhagen, 
a  cordial  invitation  to  have  the  next  International  Medical 
Congress  meet  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1887. 

Resolved^  I.  That  the  committee  shall  elect  its  own  offi- 
cers, and  that,  in  case  the  invitation  is  accepted,  it  shall  pro- 
ceed to  act  as  an  Executive  Committee,  with  full  power  to  fix 
the  time  and  to  make  all  necessary  and  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  of  such  Congress,  and  to  solicit  funds  for  that 
purpose. 
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2.  That  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  its  mem- 
bership, to  perfect  its  organization,  and  that  to  meet  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  of  printing,  postage,  etc.,  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  of 
this  Association  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  four  hundred 
dollars. 

This  report  was  adopted  without  opposition  or  discussion, 
and  the  President  subsequently  announced  the  proposed  com- 
mittee as  follows  : 

Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  of  New  York;  I.  Minis  Hays,  of  Phila- 
delphia; L.  A.  Sayre,  of  New  York;  C.  Johnson,  of  Balti- 
more ;  Geo.  Engelmann,  of  St.  Louis ;  J.  M.  Browne,  of 
U.S.N.,  and  J.  S.  Billings,  of  U.S.A.;  to  whom  H.  F.  Camp- 
bell, of  Augusta,  Ga.,  then  President-elect  of  the  Association, 
was  added  by  vote  of  the  Association,  making  the  committee 
consist  of  eight  members. 

The  committee  as  thus  constituted,  proceeded  to  Copen- 
hagen, extended  the  invitation,  and  it  was  accepted.  The 
committee  soon  after  returned,  and  earnestly  entered  upon  its 
work  of  preparation  by  adding  fifteen  or  twenty  members  to 
its  number,  and  by  a  special  meeting  as  thus  enlarged,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  proposed  Congress.  And  about  a 
month  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  pamphlet  was 
issued,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  reads : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  24,  1885. 
The  following  rules  and  provisional  lists  of  officers  of  the 
Ninth  International  Medical  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  1887,  is  published  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
John  S.  Billings,  Secretary- General. 

And  that  the  Association  might  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  organization  of  the  Congress,  which,  by  some  curious  mis- 
adventure, seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  organization  of 
the  committee,  the  "  rules  "  are  followed  by  a  detail  of  about 
three  hundred  members  of  all  the  departments  and  committees 
of  the  Congress  to  be  held  two  years  hence,  wholly  unauthor- 
ized by  the  Association. 

In  the  appointment  of  this  Executive  Committee  of  eight, 
the  Association,  of  course,  took  it  for  granted  that  it  would  be 
respected  and  represented  by  the  committee  ;  but,  instead  of 
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representing  the  Association,  the  committee  appears  to  have 
been  intent  upon  representing  itself.  For  no  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  Association,  and  the  status 
of  its  membership,  can  fail  to  see  on  examination  of  the  list  of 
names  by  which  the  committee  enlarged  itself  and  extended  its 
powers,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  representa- 
tive. They  are  all  unquestionably  good  men,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  profession,  competent  to  serve  on  this  or  any  other 
medical  committee,  but  they  are  not  identified  with  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  branches  to  which  they  have  been  assigned 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  Moreover,  the  unseemly  haste 
of  this  committee  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
with  two  full  years  yet  in  which  to  complete  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements, in  not  ohly  selecting  but  publishing  a  list  of  names 
which  virtually  ignored  many  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Association,  were  acts  not  well  calculated  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  those  who  only  had  the  good  of  the  profession  in 
view.  And  the  most  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  by  the  com- 
mittee's few  apologists  is,  that  under  the  resolution  by  which 
the  Executive  Committee  was  appointed,  it  had  a  right  so  to 
act !  But,  aside  from  the  rights  of  people  in  common  to  do 
many  things  manifestly  improper  for  them  to  do,  these  apolo- 
gists seem  to  forget  the'primary  right  of  the  Association  to  the 
respect  of  its  members,  and,  above  all,  its  creatures,  the  com- 
mittees appointed  to  represent  its  interests.  The  exercise  of  a 
personal  right  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others  is  wrong 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  Association 
had  a  perfect  right,  and  a  good  deal  of  provocation  in  this  case, 
to  exercise  the  right  of  dismissing  the  committee.  But  it  fore- 
bore,  out  of  consideration,  doubtless,  for  such  members  of  the 
committee  as  were  only  passive  in  the  offence ;  and  instead 

**  Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  by  this  Asso- 
ciation to  arrange  for  the  meeting  of  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  in  America,  in  1887,  be  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  thirty-eight  members,  one  from  each  State  and  Territory, 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service." 

By  this  resolution  the  Association  appears  to  have  ignored 
the  additions  made  by  the  original  committee,  or,  at  least,  in 
the  words  of  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association,  of 
May  30th,  '*  The  Association  has  simply  assumed  and  exer- 
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cised  the  right  to  alter  the  personnel  of  the  committee,  by 
making  the  additions  to  the  original  committee  of  invitation 
representative  of  each  State,  instead  of  selections  from  a  more 
limited  portion  of  the  country ''  Yet  it  is  suggested  by  some 
of  the  apologists,  that  this  alteration  in  the  committee  is  a 
new  committee  for  specific  duties.  That  the  original  commit- 
tee with  its  own  enlargement  will  proceed,  as  if  the  Associa- 
tion had  taken  no  action  !  How  it  is  possible,  with  proper 
self-respect,  for  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  continue  to  act  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  disapprobation  of  their  appointment  by  the  Association, 
we  are  at  loss  to  conceive. 

It  is  fortunate  that  anotlier  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
convene  at  a  timely  interval  to  intercept,  if  possible,  the 
threatening  disaster  to  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress,  due  to  the  misdirection  of  an  incompetent 
pilot. 

St.  Louis  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
following  were  chosen 

Officers  of  the  Association  for  the  Ensuing   Year  : 

President,  William  Brodie,  of  Michigan  ;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Samuel  Logan,  of  Louisiana  ;  Second  Vice-President, 
J.  Y.  P.  Garnett,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  Third  Vice- 
President,  Charles  Alexander,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Fourth  Vice- 
President,  G.  W.  Peck,  of  Iowa  ;  Permanent  Secretary,  W.  B. 
Atkinson,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, R.  J.  Dunglison ;  Librarian,  C.  H.  A.  Kleinschmidt,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Officers  of  Sections  :  Practice  of  Medicine. — Chairman,  J. 
T.  Whitaker,  of  Ohio  ;  Secretary,  B.  L.  Coleman,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. — Chairman,  S. 
C.  Gordon,  of  Maine  ;  Secretary, Paine,  of  Texas.  Sur- 
gery and  Anatomy. — Chairman,  N.  Senn.  of  Wisconsin  ;  Sec- 
retary, H.  M.  Mudd,  of  Missouri.  Ophthalmology,  Otology, 
and  Laryngology. — Chairman,  Eugene  Smith,  of  Michigan  ; 
Secretary,  J.  Fulton,  of  Minnesota.  Diseases  of  Children. — 
Chairman,  W.  D.  H.  Ager,  of  Tennessee ;  Secretary,  W.  B. 
Lawrence,  of  Arkansas.  Oral  and  Dental  Surgery. — Chair- 
man, J.  Marshall,  of  Illinois  ;  Secretary,  A.  E.  Baldwin,  of  II- 
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linois.  State  Medicine. — Chairman,  J.  H.  Ranch,  of  Illinois  ; 
Secretary,  F*  E.  Daniel,  of  Texas.  Committee  on  Necrology. 
— J.  M.  Toner,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Judicial  Council. 
— R.  A*  Kinloch,  of  South  Carolina;  D.  D.  Sanders,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  T.  G.  Richardson,  of  Louisiana ;  G.  A.  Ketchum,  of 
Alabama  ;  George  Beard,  of  West  Virginia ;  J.  M.  Toner,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  A.  M.  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  American  Climatological  Association.— The 
second  annual  convention  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York,  May  27th  to  28th.  The  ses- 
sions were  well  attended,  and  a  considerable  number  of  papers 
read  and  topics  discussed  of  much  interestto  our  readers.  An 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

STATE  AND   LOCAL  BOARDS   OF  HEALTH   REPORTS. 

Connecticut.— The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  for  1884,  is  a  substantial  volume  of  372  pages 
— including  the  Registration  Report  for  1873.  It  opens  with 
a  just  tribute  to  the  late  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain, 
deceased,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  work.  The  general  report 
sums  up  the  localities  in  which  epidemics,  malarial  diseases, 
and  typhoid  fever  prevailed,  more  or  less,  during  the  year, 
and  the  measures  urged  by  the  Board  for  their  prevention — by 
the  establishment  of  health  organizations  in  each  town.  The 
*'  Health  of  Towns"  follows,  comprehending  a  large  amount 
of  useful  information  elicited  from  physicians,  by  a  short  cate- 
gorical circular,  on  the  prevalence  of  preventable  diseases. 

The  medical  contributions  to  the  Report  are  :  "  The  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,"  by  the  Secretary,  C.  A.  Lins- 
ley,  M.D.;  "Glucose,"  by  Professor  W.  H.  Brewer,  Ph.D., 
member  of  the  Board  ;  "  The  Park  River  Nuisance  as  Affecting 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Hartford,"  by  Arthur  J.  Wolff,  M.D. ; 
"  Some  Aspects  of  Infant  Mortality  in  New  Haven,"  by  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  M.D.;  **  Health  and  Religion,"  by  Rev.  Stewart 
Means  ;  and  •'  Hog  Cholera,"  by  W.  J.  Sullivan,  M.R.C.V.S. 

The  report  on  Vital  Statistics  is  upon  the  returns  of  one 
hundred  and-sixty-sieven  towns,  made  by  as  many  clerical  reg- 
istrars (such  as  The  Sanitarian  has  frequently  had  occasion 
to  remark  upon),  which  returns,  in  the  words  of  the  Secretary, 
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**  Present  such  remarkable  and  unexpected  differences,  in  er- 
rors— in  ingenious  and  curious  ways  of  doing  the  work  wrong 
— in  the  most  astonishing  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
registrars  of  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the  abstracts,  that  they 
are  a  most  interesting  study  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  when  thrown  out  of  the  groove  in  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  run." 

Notwithstanding^  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health 
and  most  of  the  other  State  Boards  throughout  the  country 
devote  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  time  to  the  effort  of 
utilizing  the  statistics  of  such  incompetents,  instead  of  showing 
their  almost  utter  worthlessness,  and  urging  that  registrars 
should  be  made  of  physicians  exclusively,  who  are  competent 
to  investigate  all  the  reports  made  to  them,  and  to  ascertain 
the  facts  required  by  the  registration  laws.  The  Sanitarian 
protests  that  such  work  is  not  practical  sanitation,  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  public  money,  which  should  be  devoted  to 
more  precious  purposes — the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

By  the  summary  there  were  registered  in  Connecticut  dur- 
ing the  year  1883  :  Births,  15,856  ;  marriages,  5,441  ;  divorces, 
451;  deaths,  11,943.  Rate  per  1,000  of  population — births, 
25.4;  deaths,  19.  i.  Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  registered, 
2,409,  or  20.2  per  cent.,  were  from  zymotic  diseases  ;  1,505,  or 
12  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  from  consumption. 

Illinois. — The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  State  Board, 
April  i6th  and  17th,  adopted  the  following : 

"  WhereaSy  Prompt,  full,  and  trustworthy  information  of  the 
existence  of  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  Asiatic  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  and  small-pox,  in  the  foreign  ports  in  commercial  rela- 
tions with  this  country,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  success  of  efforts  for  preventing  their  introduction  or  limit- 
ing their  spread ;  and 

*'  Whereas t  It  is  understood  that,  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  section  1752  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  consular  officers  and  other  foreign 
agents  of  the  General  Government  are  required  to  furnish  such 
information  :  Therefore,  be  it 

'^Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be,  and  he 

hereby  is,  instructed  to  respectfully  request  of  the  honorable 

the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the 

office  of  this  Board,  at  Springfield,  so  much  of  such  informa- 

36 
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tion  as  may  be  useful  in  guiding  action  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  against  Asiatic  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  and  small-pox. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Sraie  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  respectfully  but  earnestly  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  the  National  Board  of  Health  to  use 
so  much  of  the  contingent  epidemic  fund,  appropriated  by  the 
last  Congress,  as  may  be  necessary  for  preparing  and  enforc- 
ing an  adequate  system  of  preventive  measures  against  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  foreign  pestilential  diseases  in  co- 
operation with,  and  in  aid  of,  State  and  local  health  organiza- 
tions and  with  especial  reference  to  Asiatic  cholera. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President." 

Kentucky.— The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  State  Board, 
held  at  Louisville,  March  i6th  and  17th,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing : 

"Resolved,  That  this  Board  respectfully  and  earnestly  peti- 
tions the  President  of  the  United  States  to  place  the  epidtfniic 
contingent  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for 
these  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Board  of  Health, 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  effective  and  judicious  use  of  that 
fund  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  into, 
and  their  spread  in,  this  country." 

Minnesota. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  good- 
iQoking  official  bulletin,  which,  purports  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  monthly  issue  to  follow,  with  the  caption,  **  Public  Health 
in  Minnesota — The  Official  Publication  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health."  It  will  go  without  saying  that  such  a  publication, 
under  the  direction  of  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
sent  to  the  two  thousand  local  Boards  of  Health  in  the  State, 
is  well  calculated  to  promote  interest  in  sanitation.  Moreover, 
the  local  Boards  and  health  officers  are  invited  to  aid  in  this 
purpose  by  securing  subscriptions  of  fifty  cents,  in  advance, 
per  annum,  for  the  publication,  and  to  address  the  same  to  the 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Health,  Red  Wing,  Minn.  At  a  Con- 
ference of  the  leading  health  officers  and  other  members  of 
Boards  of  Health  of  the  State,  held  in  St,  Paul,  January  29th, 
after  considerable  discussion  upon  the  subject,  the  following 
was  adopted  : 
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** Resolved,  That  we  believe  typhoid  fever  to  be  a  dangerous 
and  contagious  disease  ;  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference 
that  it  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  diseases  subject  to 
quarantine." 

Rhode  Island. — Thirty-first  Annual  Registration  Report, 
for  1883,  opens  with  the  following  summary : 

Births,  7,046;  marriages,  2,611;  deaths,  5,282;  respec- 
tively, one  to  every  39.2,  52.9,  and  52.4.  The  number  of 
still-births  (25.3)  was  the  same  as  during  1882,  and  consider- 
ably less,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  the  average  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  The  proportion  of  births  to  population 
has  grown  less  during  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  and  **  less  than  in 
some  other  States  where  the  returns  are  approximately  com- 
plete, and  where  the  proportion  of  married  women  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  to  the  whole  population  is  smaller 
than  in  Rhode  Island.'* 

The  number  of  marriages  was  23  less  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  139  less  than  in  1881.  Divorces  during  the  year, 
257 — 14  less  than  in  1882 ;  one  to  every  10.2  marriages,  five 
per  cent,  smaller  than  for  previous  year. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  to  population,  estimated  at  295,000  in 
June,  1883,  was  17.9  per  1,000 — a  little  above  the  average  for 
five  preceding  years.  The  most  prolific  cause  was  consump- 
tion, 766—14.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  258  were 
caused  by  "fever" — 237  designated  "typhoid;"  the  largest 
number  recorded  from  this  cause  for  any  one  year  for  a  period 
of  nineteen  years,  and  the  largest  percentage— 4.8 — since  1866. 
The  average  percentage  from  this  cause  to  total  from  all  causes 
for  nineteen  years  has  been  3.8.  Pneumonia  has  also  largely 
increased  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years — from  5.1,  in  1865, 
to  6.5  per  cent,  in  1883,  but  considerably  less  than  for  some 
years  in  that  period  ;  in  1875  it  was  9.3  ;  in  1876,  8.2  per  cent. 
of  the  total  mortality.  Of  the  whole  number  of  decedents  from 
this  disease  during  nineteen  years,  5,062,  1,620,  or  nearly  one- 
third,  were  under  five  years  of  age ;  of  persons  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  2,019,  or  about  forty  pei*  cent,  of  the  whole.  An  illus- 
tration of  a  phase  of  this  disease,  upon  which  The  Sanitarian 
has  often  taken  occasion  to  animadvert,  namely :  That  pneu- 
monia is  more  prevalent  among  persons  who  are  confined,  or 
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who  confine  themselves  to  the  impurities  of  an  in-door  atmos- 
phere, than  among  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  outdoor 
air — that  the  popular  notion  that  it  is  a  disease  contracted  by- 
exposure  to  weather,  etc.,  is  a  popular  fallacy ;  it  is  oftener  of 
zymotic  origin. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
14,000,  reports  for  1884,  191  deaths— 13.6  per  1,000.  Upon 
which  the  Health  Officer,  Dr.  Charles  Stover,  remarks  : 

"  If,  as  seems  likely,  consumption  is  a  contagious  and  in- 
fectious disease,  there  have  been  43  cases  of  zymotic  diseases, 
18  cases  of  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  and  34  cases  of  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  making  in  all  95  cases  of  what  in  a  broad  sense  may- 
be termed  preventable  di-seases. 

"  The  following  table  is  a  comparative  yearly  record  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  three  years  : 


Diphtheria. 

"^^ 

Sculet 
Fever. 

Cerebro-iipiiial 
Fever. 

Total 

1882-83.. 

•  193 

80 

37 

not  reported 

310 

1883-84.. 

.     59 

34 

10 

8 

no 

1884-85.. 

•     23 

16 

48 

3 

90 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  annual  diminution 
not  only  of  the  total  number,  but  of  the  cases  of  each  disease 
as  well,  save  as  to  scarlet  fever,  during  the  past  year.  There 
is  at  hand  no  accurate  data  to  show  whether  this  result  in  Am- 
sterdam is  better  or  worse  than  in  other  cities  and  villages  of 
the  State.  It  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  more  than 
usually  healthful  year  throughout  the  State.  As  the  existence 
of  these  diseases  is  largely  dependent  upon  local  influences,  it 
is  thought  that  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  insisting 
upon  the  annual  emptying  and  removal  of  the  contents  of  privy- 
vaults,  in  placarding  houses  where  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
prevail,  in  having  house-to-house  inspections  made  in  certain 
districts,  together  with  the  abandonment  of  polluted  wells  and 
springs,  and  the  more  general  use  of  the  public  water-supply, 
have  been  no  insignificant  factors  in  so  pleasing  a  result.. 
Diphtheria  has  been  repeatedly  imported  from  other  places, 
but  at  no  time  spread  widely.  It  may  be  noted  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  during  the  months 
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of  September,  October,  and  November.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  a  world-wide  rule.  Scarlet  fever  has  been  of  so  mild  a 
type  that  many  cases  have  been  without  medical  attendance, 
and  therefore  not  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Board  of 
Health ;  in  some  instances,  children  afflicted  have  been  at 
school,  the  disease  meanwhile  not  recognized  until  others  of 
the  family  came  under  medical  treatment." 

Cincinnati,  O.— Annual  Report  of  the  Health  Department, 
1884.  The  number  of  births  and  marriages  reported  is  con- 
fessedly incomplete,  and  of  but  little  value.  Deaths  reported, 
5,667 — supposed  to  be  complete — which,  on  an  estimated 
population  of  280,000,  gives  an  annual  ratio  of  20.23.  The 
estimate  of  population  is  based  upon  the  number  of  the  voting 
population — i  to  every  47585.  Of  the  total  mortality,  2,253, 
or  37*75  per  cent.,  were  of  children  under  five.  1,130,  or  19.94 
per  cent,  were  caused  by  zymotic  diseases  ;  840,  or  14.2  per 
cent.,  by  consumption.  The  Health  Officer  briefly  discusses 
the  increasing  impurity  of  the  water-supply,  filthy  streets, 
prevalence  of  filth  storage  in  the  back-yards,  dumps,  and  fills, 
and  the  prospect  of  cholera,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  suffi- 
cient appropriation  for  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  work. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  population  estimated  at  78,000,  re- 
ports for  the  year  1884:  Births,  2,259;  marriages,  757;  deaths, 
1,369  ;  death-rate  per  1,000,  17.55  ;  465  of  the  deaths  were  6i 
children  under  five  years  of  age  ;  312  from  zymotic  diseases  ; 
221  from  tubercular  diseases  ;  197,  or  14.4  per  cent.,  from  con- 
sumption. This  city  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  similar  pop- 
ulation in  the  same  latitude  for  general  attention  to  practical 
sanitation,  and  with  commensurate  results. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — Second  Report  of  the  Board  of  Healthy 
1884-85 :  The  importance  of  doing  away  with  all  surface  filth-^ 
storage,  wells,  and  pumps,  by  the  completion  of  an  efficient 
sewerage  system  ;  thorough  scavenging ;  prompt  reporting 
and  isolation  of  all  contagious  diseases  ;  careful  supervision  of 
food-supply  and  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  are  the  special 
subjects  of  this  report,  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  city 
government  as  the  essential  means  to  be  sustained  in  promo- 
tion of  the  public  health. 
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Sacramento,  Cal.— Population  estimated  at  27,000. 
Walter  B.  Ferral,  Health  Officer,  reports  for  fiscal  year  ending 
April  I,  1885,  386  deaths;  76  were  from  zymotic  diseases,  and 
71,  or  18.4/^r  cent.,  from  consumption.  Annual  ratio,  14.3 
per  1,000.  "China  Slough"  and  some  other  standing  nui- 
sances, and  an  impure  water-supply,  are  remarked  upon  as 
being  especially  worthy  of  public  attention  and  funds  for  their 
abatement. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION. 


NA.MES  OF  STEAMKRS,  DATK  OF  ARRIVAL,  FORT  OF  DKPARTURI,  NUMBER  OF  PAS- 
SENGERS, NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  AND  BIRTHS  DURING  THE  VOYAGE  FROM  EU- 
ROPEAN PORTS  TO  NEW  YORK,  FOR  THF  MONTH  OF  MaY,  1S85. 

Arrival 


Vessels. 

From. 

Passengers. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

I,  State  of  Nevada, 

,  Glasgow, 

292 

I 

I,  Weser, 

Bremen, 

1,215 

2 

3 

I,  Noordland, 

Antwerp, 

1,513 

I 

2,  Hekla, 

Copenhagen 

,        590 

I 

3,  Elbe, 

Bremen, 

1,172 

2 

5,  Australia, 

Hamburg, 

556 

2 

5,  Weiland, 

i( 

991 

3 

I 

6,  Ethiopia, 

Glasgow, 

596 

I 

9,  Fulda, 

Bremen, 

1,271 

I 

9,  City  of  Chicago, 

Liverpool, 

1,088 

I 

9,  Belgenland, 

Antwerp, 

768 

I 

10,  Helvetia, 

Liverpool, 

428 

I 

12,  Salier, 

Bremen, 

1,039 

I 

13,  Hohenzollern, 

C( 

1,222 

I 

15,  Hammonia, 

Hamburg, 

1,107 

I 

15,  Rhein, 

Bremen, 

907 

2 

18,  Hapsburgh, 

t< 

1,181 

I 

18,  Polaria, 

Hamburg, 

843 

I 

19,  Frisia, 

((            ' 

898 

I 

21,  British  King, 

Liverpool, 

762 

I 

21,  State  of  Indiana 

,  Glasgow, 

531 

I 

23,  City  of  Berlin, 

Liverpool, 

1,282 

I 

23,  Gellert, 

Hamburg, 

1,066 

2 

I 

25,  Nurnberg, 

Bremen, 

576 

1 

27,  Werra, 

(( 

1,122 

I 

27,  Anchoria, 

Glasgow, 

826 

I 

31,  Celtic, 

Liverpool, 

879 

I 

24,721 


26 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MONTH  OF 
April,  1885. 

ConeqwndeBbi  undor  thit  head  will 
pl«AM  aand  reports  promptly. 


Burlington,  Vt.,  12,500. . . 
Boston,  Man.,  427,940.  . . 

Lowell,  Mam.,  68,500 

*Woioe8t6r,  Man.,  58,295. 
Providenoe,  B.  L,  120,000 
Xew  Haven,  Ot.,  75,000  . . 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1,397,395 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  065,002  . 
Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.,  21,000 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  22,000  . . . 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  99,495  ... . 

Cohoes,  N.Y.,  20,000.... 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  60,000... . .. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  65,000  . . 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  40,000 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  26,000  ... 
West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  18,000. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  101,000. 
Kingdton,  N.  Y.,  20,000.. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  20,000. 
Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y..  20,207 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  24,000 

tHudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  209,000 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  57,000 

fPhiladelphia,  Pa.,  949,482 
•Pittubuig,  Pa.,  180,000., 

Erie,  Pa.,  86,768 

WUmin^ton,  Del.,  51,500. 
fCinoinnati.  O.,  325,000.. 
OlcTeland,  O.,  200,429.. . . 

Toledo,  O.,  52,000 , 

Detroit,  Mich.,  140,000. . . 
♦Rock  Island,  111.,  11,650. 
Chicago, m,  630.000  .., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  400,000  .. 
MUwaukee,  Wis.,  150,000 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  25,000 
San  Frandsco,  Cal.,  235,000 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  100,000 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  100,000.. . 
•Baltimore,  Md.,  408,620.. 
Dist.  of  Columbia,  200,000. 
Richmond,  Va.,  73,400  . . . 
f Lynchburg,  Va.,  28,000  . 
^New  Orleans,  La.,  284,000 
NashyiUe,  Tenn.,  50,000  . . 
MobUe,  Ala.,  81,295 


I 


13 


108 

207 

114 

8,097 

1,272 

28 

36 

163 

88 

145 

107 

51 

27 

17 

153 

21 

81 

42 

28 

329 

112 

1,294 

269 

48 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS    ABROAD. 


FOUR  WBEKS 
Ending  April    21 
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LITERATURE. 


The  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children. 
By  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.,  London.  Pp.  298.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. 

A  Treatise  on  Asiatic  Cholera  :  Edited  and  prepared 
by  Edmund  Charles  Wendt,  M.D.,  Curator  and  Patholo- 
gist of  the  St.  Francis  Hospital ;  Curator  and  Pathologist  of 
the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  ;  Member  of  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  of  the  New  York  Neurological  Society, 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  etc. ,  etc. , 
in  association  with  Drs.  John  C.  Peters,  of  New  York  ;  Ely 
McClellan,  U.S.A.;  John  B.  Hamilton,  Surgeon-General 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service ;  and  GEORGE  M. 
Sternberg,  U.S.A.  Pp.  405.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Engravings.     New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co. 

These  are  the  April  and  May  volumes  of  the  current  se- 
ries of  '*  Wood's  Library  of  Standard  Medical  Authors."  The 
work  on  **  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants"  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion-book to  the  recent  work  by  the  same  author  on- "  Dis- 
ease in  Children,"  from  the  same  publishers ;  and,  like  it,  is  so 
well  recognized  as  the  best  authority,  that  every  subscriber  for 
the  "Library"  will  be  gratified  to  possess  it.  The  work  on 
"  Cholera  "  is  particularly  timely,  and  both  from  the  number 
and  reputation  of  the  authors  who  have  contributed  to  it,  it  is 
well  calculated  to  receive  professional  favor.  The  work  is 
divided  into  Seven  Parts  :  I.  History  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  by 
John  C.  Peters,  M.D. ;  Section  2.  History  of  Epidemic  Chol- 
era, as  it  affected  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  by  Ely  Mc- 
Clellan, M.D.  II.  Etiology  of  Cholera.  III.  Symptomatology, 
Course,  Duration,  Mortality,  Complications,  and  Sequelae. 
IV.  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathological  History.  V.  Diagno- 
sis and  Prognosis  ;  Methods  of  Bacterioscopy  and  the  Prep- 
aration of  Pure  Cultures.      VIL  Treatment  of  Cholera,  by 
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Edmund  C.  Wendt,  M.D.  VI.  Prevention  of  Cholera,  by 
George  M.  Sternberg,  M.D.,  J.  B.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  and  Ely 
McClellan,  M.D.  There  is  besides,  under  Part  I.,  a  chapter  on 
Cholera  on  Shipboard,  from  a  memoranda  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment. These  headings  sufficiently  suggest  the  scope  of  the 
work,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  attention  yvhich  it  merits. 

Medical  Register  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut,  for  the  year  commencing  June  i,  1885.  Vol- 
ume XXIII.  Published  under  the  supervision  of  the  New 
York  Medico-Historical  Society.  William  T.  White,  M.D., 
Editor.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  This  annual  con- 
tains the  names  of  6,545  physicians  :  N.  Y.,  2,775  ;  N.  J.,  756  ; 
Conn.,  514 — an  increase  respectively  of  89,  18,  and  18.  New 
York  City  list  contains  1,902 — increase  113;  Brooklyn,  598 — 
increase  87.  Total  increase  in  the  three  States,  325.  It  also 
contains  full  lists  of  dentists,  apothecaries,  and  nurses  ;  medical 
and  surgical  associations  and  societies,  and  various  other  so- 
cieties and  associations  more  or  less  related  to  medicine  ;  medi- 
cal colleges,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  asylums,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, etc.,  etc.,  not  only  interesting,  but  necessary  to  all 
persons  who  require  information  on  such  subjects.  The  ar- 
rangement and  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  are  in  the 
usual  excellent  style,  alike  creditable  to  editor  and  publishers. 

Water-supply  in  Relation  to  Sanitation.  An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  By  COL.  WILL- 
IAM Ludlow,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Water 
Department. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  outcome  of  a  clear  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  which  has 
subjected  the  author  to  some  local  criticism  because  he  dared 
to  make  public  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  are  drinking 
sewage  !  True,  it  is  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  it  is  disgust- 
ing and  dangerous,  and  well  may  they  wince  and  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  it.  It  reminds  us  of  the  opening  sentence  of 
a  sermon  we  once  heard  by  a  distinguished  divine.  His  text 
was  **  But  what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this 
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great  thing  ?  "  And  here  he  hesitated  long  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  within  his  hearing,  when  he  hissed  through 
his  teeth,  *'  And  still  be  did  itr 

Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  of 
Board  of  Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, September  30,  1884. 

This  is  a  substantial  pamphlet  of  160  pages.  It  opens  with 
a  criticism  on  the  language  of  specialists,  **  whose  want  of  ac- 
curacy leads  to  a  general  mistiness  of  view  as  to  the  whole 
subject/'  and  takes  them  severely  to  task  for  referring  to  in- 
sanity as  **  a  disease,"  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  committee 
argues,  insanity  is  only  **  a  phrase  applied  to  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  abnormalities  of  mental  condition,  to  all  the  ills 
that  '  mind  '  is  heir  to,  and  is,  in  fact,  any  want  of  sanity  or  ill- 
health  mentally.  Really,  it  would  be  as  rational  to  speak  of 
sickness  as  '  a  disease '  physically.  .  .  .  Insanity,  then,  is 
not  one  disease,  but  a  class  of  diseases  or  phases  of  disease  in 
which  the  mind  is  involved,  and  is  abnormal,  unhealthy,  or  un- 
natural." And  there  is  much  more  of  this  sort  of  definition, 
from  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  committee  is  a  lunatic 
from  its  own  showing. 

Practically,  notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  conditions 
other  than  diseases  which  the  committee  allege  constitute  luna- 
cy, it  would  eliminate  from  the  over-crowded  asylums  a  large 
number  who  **  probably  have  no  cerebral  disease  beyond  a 
possible  functional  disorder  of  a  sympathetic  character,"  caused 
by  vice  of  some  kind,  and  are  not  entitled  to  their  benefits  ; 
they  should  be  provided  with  an  entirely  distinct  class  of  insti- 
tutions, where  compulsory  abstinence,  each  from  his  special 
vice,  with  labor,  and  moral  and  hygienic  treatment  for  an  inde- 
terminate period,  might  restore  him  to  self-control."  This  is 
good  philosophy,  and  if  put  into  practice  would  doubtless  be 
followed  by  salutary  results.  This  portion  of  the  report,  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  only,  with  no  indication  of 
professional  knowledge,  is  followed  by  several  appendices, 
comprehending  investigations  into  and  reports  upon  the  num- 
ber, treatment,  movements,  etc.,  of  the  insane  in  the  State, 
together  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions used  for  their  benefit. 
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The  Removal  of  Sewage  and  the  Drainage  of 
Dwellings  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  J.  W.  Hughes, 
plumber,  Montreal,  Can.,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical information  useful  to  all  householders  as  well  as  plumbers. 

Population  by  Ages.— Under  this  title,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lands- 
BEKG,  of  Baltimore,  has  made  a  compilation  from  the  U.  S. 
census  reports  showing  the  proportion  of  sickness  and  mortality 
in  the  United  States  at  large,  New  York,  Philadalphia,  and 
Baltimore,  to  social  conditions  ;  and  the  ratios  of  particular 
diseases  in  the  several  communities  reviewed.  It  is  a  very 
useful  contribution  to  vital  statistics,  and  we  hope  the  author 
will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  pursue  the  subject. 

City  School  Systems  in  the  United  States,  by  John 
D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.  ;  and  **  Planting  Trees  in  School- 
grounds,**  prepared  by  John  B.  Peaslee,  Superintendent  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Schools,  with  an  Introduction  by  Franklin  B. 
Hough,  Chief  of  Forestry  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Preface  by  Warren  Higley,  are  "  Circulars  of  Informa- 
tion" from  the  Bureau  of  Education  well  calculated  to  promote 
interest  in  their  respective  subjects,  and  deserve  extensive  dis- 
tribution. 

Pocket  Memoranda  relating  to  Infectious  Zymo- 
tic Diseases,  arranged  by  Matthew  Algernon  Adams, 
F.R.C.S.,  is  an  admirably  arranged  pocket  record-card,  with 
suggestive  interrogations  and  notes  for  all  required  information 
and  precautions.  Price  6d.  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burling- 
ton Street,  London. 

The  Dignity  and  Importance  of  the  Individual  :  An 
Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  February  12,  1885,  by  Al- 
bert L.  GlHON,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  the  class  of  February,  1850, 
Medical  Director  of  the  United  States  Navy,  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc. — ^This  is  a  forcible  paper, 
of  which  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  showed  its  high 
appreciation  by  having  "not  less  than  five  thousand  copies 
printed  for  distribution  to  the  teachers,  etc, ,  of  the  first  school 
district."  It  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  compliment,  and  we 
hope  for  space  erelong  to  reproduce  it  in  full. 
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